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NEW-TOBK, MAY, 1835. 


CAT8KILL MOUNTAINS. 

The Engraving which embellishes the present 
number of the La'Jics Companion, (the first num¬ 
ber of the second year,) is entirely new, and exe¬ 
cuted by A. B. Durand, from an original drawing; f 
which is presented to the public with a hope that it | 
will be found worthy of a place in the port folio of! 
the admirer of American Scenery . 

The view of the Catxkill mountains, the highest 
in the state of New-York, is taken from a point on 
the western shore of the Hudson. Along this 
mighty stream they stretch for many miles, as a 
barrier to the fertile valley through which it Bows, 
until at length they recede to make way for the 
Mohawk, bringing in the waters drained from six 
counties. The successive peaks of this lolly range, 
of which the highest, called Round Top , is 3d04 
feet above the level of tide water, af% among the 
most remarkable objects seen in the voyage up the , 
Hudson, and form a striking feature in all mountain 
prospects beheld from a wide extent of surround-* 
ing country. From the highlands in the western ! 
part of Connecticut, from the summits of Taghkan- 1 
uuc and Saddle Mountain in Massachusetts, with | 
all the lofty ridge between, and from the Green i 
Mountains in Vermont, the Catskills are seen lying | 
like a long blue cloud, with a waving outline, on 
die western horizon. I 

Irving, who has made these mountains the scene 
of one of his popular tales, thus describes their 
aspect, as viewed from the river and its banks:— 

44 Whoever has made a voyage up the Hudson 
must remember the Kaatskill mountains. They 
are a dismembered branch of the great Appala¬ 
chian family, and meg seen away to the west of the 
river, swelling spWa noble height, and lording it 
over the surrounding country. Every change of 
season, every change of weather, indeed, every 
hour of the day, produces some changfi in the ma¬ 
gical hues and shapes of these mountains; and 
they are regarded by all the good wives, far and 
near, as perfect barometers. When the weather 
is fair and settled, they are clothed in blue and 
purple, and print their bold outlines on the clear 
evening sky; but sometimes, when the jgjl of the 
landscape is cloudless, they will gatheflKiood of 
gray vapors about their summits, which, in the last 
rays of the setting sun, will glow and light up like 
a crown of glory.” 

The traveller, as be looks from the shore of the 
river to the broad woody sides of this mighty moun¬ 
tain range, turns his eyes from a scene rich with 
cultivation, populous with human beitfgs, and ring¬ 
ing with the sounds of human toil, to one of pri¬ 
meval forest, and a solitude as perfect as when the 
prow of the first European navigator divided the 
virgin waters of the Hudson—a wide sylvan wil¬ 
derness, an asylum for noxious animals, which 
have been chased from the cultivated region; the 
'wild cat, the catamount, the wolf and the bear, and 
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a haunt of birds that love not the neighborhood of 
man. This is not the place to describe the view 
from the summit; and if it were, we could only do 
it justice by copying the magnificent description of 
a popular American novelist, written while that 
summit was yet untrodden but by the foot of the 
hunter, or the lover of nature. The view, how¬ 
ever, has now become familiar; a house of enter¬ 
tainment lias been erected at two thousand and 
two hundred feet above the bed of the Hudson, on 
a narrow level of about seven acres, called the 
Pine Orchard, which, within a few years, has be¬ 
come a place of fashionable resort, during tbe sum¬ 
mer heats. The spot, to use tbe language of one 
whose genius embellishes whatever it touches, and 
whose pen should have traced the description for 
this work, 44 is now desecrated; it can never more 
be gazed on from afar as a point in the outline of 
the blue figure above the horizon, which the hea¬ 
vens seemed to vindicate tts|M^own,or be visited 
with reverent footsteps—agjglwBis gazed upon, and 
as it was approached, in the days that have de¬ 
parted.” For our own part, however, we are not 
sure that it does not heighten the effect of the scene, 
when viewed from below, to know that on that 
little point, scarce visible on the breast of the 
mountain, the beautiful and the gay are met, and 
the sounds of mirth and music arise, while for 
leagues around, the mountain torrents are dashing, 
and the eagle is uttering his shriek, unbeard by 
human ear. 


ORIGINAL. 

By-Past Time. 


I think on childhood’s glowing years— 
How soft, how bright, tbe scene appears! 
How calm, how cloudless, pass’d away 
The long, long, summer holiday! 

1 may not muse—1 must not dream 
Too beautiful these visions seem 
For earth and mortal man; but when 
Shall by-past time come back again 7 

I think of sunny eves so soft, 

Too deeply felt, enjoy’d too oft, 

When through the bloomy fields I-rov’d 
With her, the earliest, dearest lov’d; 
Around w hose form I yet survey, 

In thought, a bright celestial ray, 

To present scenes denied ; and when 
Shall by-past time come back again 7 

Alas, the world at distance seen, 
Appear’d all blissful and serene. 

An Eden, form’d to tempt the foot, 

With crystal streams, and golden fruit; 

The world, when tried and trod, is found 
A rocky waste, a thorny ground ! 

We then revert to youth; but when 
Shall by-past time come back again 7 l. 
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OHIO IS AL. 

CISNEROS, THE BRIGAND. 

A TALE Or COLOMBIA. 


That part of the Andes which extending through 
the Republic of Colombia, descends abruptly to the 
sea at the port of La Guayro, abounds perhaps 
more than any other in scenes of sublimity and 
beauty. The road leading from La Guayra to Ca- 
raccas, is so steep and difficult of ascent that it is 
scarcely practicable for any animals but the sure 
footed mules to attempt its acclivities. The tra¬ 
veller in ascending, as he casts his eyes above him, 
sees others immediately over his head ns it were, 
and whom he thinks the least slip would inevitably 
precipitate upon him. Around him on all sides he 
beholds yawning precipices, whose depths arc so 
obscured by mists that they appear immeasurable, 
and lofty peaks whose wide and barren summits 
seem inaccessible to all but the birds of prey which 
frequent them. So rough, so wild, and so impreg¬ 
nable were the haunts which the celebrated Rob¬ 
ber Chief Cisnero£jj|d his hardy band maintained. 
An Indian by birtl^JiAiiad been originally a mule¬ 
teer, but dissatisfied ^vim even the little restraint and 
want of freedom, which that occupation imposed 
upon him, he collected round him a set of spirits 
as bold and daring as himself, and then departed 
for the mountains, with the passes and caves of 
which, he was perfectly acquainted. As fickle and 
variable in his political principles as some of our 
own worthies, he one day espoused the cause of 
this, and another day of that party ; at one time he 
was a strict and zealous republican, at another, he 
was untiring in his persecution of the enemies of 
the King. In short whatever creed best suited the 
enlerprize of the moment, was sure to be his. Yet 
though in many instances a ruthless bandit, he pos¬ 
sessed many good qualities, which almost deserved 
the name of virtues, he levied his contributions 
only on the rich, to the poor he was kind and even 
charitable ; he was never known to forget a kind¬ 
ness, or to fail in returning it whenever an oppor¬ 
tunity offered; so much were the poorer classes at¬ 
tached to him, that though the government had 
offered a large reward for his apprehension, none 
were found willing to betray him : though in fact 
he gave them little opportunity. As well acquaint¬ 
ed with tho mountains as the animals that inhabited 
them, he seemed to pass from one place to another 
by magic, and when the emissaries of the state 
were searching him in one part, he might be fifty 
or a hundred miles off. No one could ever tell the 
number of his band, in some expeditions it amount¬ 
ed to a hundred, in others, ten or twenty, ns the oc¬ 
casion required: in short he was a perfect mystery 
and a thorn in the side of the Republie, who with 
all their troops could not prevent his operation, or 
bring him to punishment. Craving pardon for this 
preface, we proceed to our story. 

In the village of Mayquetia, (pronounced Mica- 
tia,) distant a few miles from the port of La Guay¬ 
ra, there lived during the presidency of Boliyar, an 
old Spaniard, named Pedro Alfarez. He was a 


native of Old Castile, and possessed all the pride 
and indolence which characterize his countrymen. 
Though but the owner of a small hacienda, which 
afforded but a scanty subsistence for himself and 
family, he was never tired of talking boastfully to 
any that would listen to him, of the antiquity of his 
family, which was founded as he alleged, by Don 
Alphonso de Alfarez, one of the few immortal he¬ 
roes, who with Pelagio at their head, so nobly de¬ 
fended their country against the Moors. His 
neighbors however, thought that he had better at¬ 
tend to his farm and let his ancestors alone, for as 
they told him they were doubtlessvery good people 
but that they never would put a rial in his pocket. 
His wife Margarita was a bustling dame, who at¬ 
tended to her household affairs and cared not a 
maravedi for the great Alphonso. His daughter 
Olivia was ftie pride of the village, she was indeed 
worthy to compare with the proudest of Spain's 
dark glancing daughters, her hair hung in glossy 
jet black ringlets about her face, her piercing eye, 
now shining with intense brilliancy, and now dim¬ 
med by the long silken lashes which surrounded 
them, shot admiration into all beholders; a mouth 
seldom free from smiles, displaying teeth of pearly 
whiteness, add to all these a form of exquisite sym¬ 
metry, and you have a picture of Olivia de Alfarez. 
It will be supposed and justly too, that so fair a 
damsel was not left to “ blnsh unseen," she had 
turned the heads of half the young men in the vil¬ 
lage who did nothing all day, but compose rude 
verses, and nothing all night but sing them to the 
accompaniment of cracked guitars under laer win¬ 
dow, till her father swore, 44 by the great P«lagio," 
that he would shoot the next m who thus disturb¬ 
ed his rest. 

It rarely happens that a maiden remains long in* 
sensible to the attractions of some one among so 
many adulters. Love soon found a dwelling in 
her iicnrt ted Claudio de los Rios, became the ob¬ 
ject of her devoted affection, Claudio was only a 
poorarriero, (Muleteer,) but though poor, he pos¬ 
sessed ns true and honest a heart as ever beat. He 
was the first in the village, in all trials of strength 
and ntJtey, the admiration of all the belles of the 
place,^R?r ready to help a friend, and moreover 
had the finest mules in the country. He was a 
great favorite too with old Alfarez. There he 
would sit whole evenings listening to the details of 
the wars of the great Pelagio, his eyes fixed on 
Olivia all the time, piously wishing Don Pelagio 
Alphonso and the other worthies at tho d—I. 

Things went on in this way, and Claudio was 
considered by all as the future husband of Olivia, 
when a rival appeared in the field. The comman¬ 
der of the detachment stationed at Mayquetia, had 
lately been removed and colonel Francisco de Ra¬ 
ton appointed in his stead. Senor el Coronet, or 
el Chico, as he was called by his soldiers, was an 
extraordinary man, his stature might have been five 
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feel three or four; on the top of a pair of very nar¬ 
row shoulders, a large bald head was odly placed ; 
his forehead seemed to constitute two thirds of bis 
face, projecting beyond it like the porticoof a house 
beneath which two small deep jet black eyes kept 
incessant watch, his nose was long and thin, and 
his mouth screwed up to the figure of a button, his 
body was lean and his legs attenuated to mere sha¬ 
dows. To look at him, you would say he was n 
walking dyspepsia, or the natural personification of 
famine. 

8uch was the man destined to become Claudio's 
most dangerous rival; and how it may be asked 
could he hope to succeed against the inclination of 
the lady ? we shall see. 

A short time after the new commander had been 
putin possession of his post, Claudio was seated be¬ 
side Olivia and her parents. All ears and mouths 
were busy in receiving and giving intelligence of the 
colonel, and he naturally became the subject of 
conversation. 

44 Have you seen our new colonel, Olivia 7” 

44 Oh yes, several times, why ho was here this 
morning to see us !" 

44 And an excellent man he is too,” interrupted 
old Alfarez. 44 He is little but porel gran Pelagio, 
he is worth a dozen such poltrones as old Ganzo, 
who was here before, I warrant you this Cisneros 
will find the difference soon.” 

41 Why father if all be true %ve hear of Cisneros, 
this colonel would hardly be a mouthful for him," 
laughingly cried Olivia. 

44 Oh I promise you lie will not sufTer much from 
el Chico,” added Claudio. 

44 Well/'said Alfarez, “ he is going to-morrow in 
search of him, and 1 hope he may catch the rob¬ 
ber.” 

44 And I hope he will not,” returned Claudio, 
44 there are many worse than lie.” 

44 But is he not a robber, a common thief?” asked 
Alfarez. 

44 He is called so,” but he is far better than they 
who under the of authority, levy such taxes 

upon us, carry ofFlfur property when we cannot 
pay what they demand, and tyrannize over us, 
while to the rich and powerful, they are all smiles 
and professions of kindness; wh^Cisneros is a 
thousand times more just, he takeg pnly from the 
rich, but from the arrieros, and those who work for 
their living, lie never will take a medio, (sixpence.”) 

44 But Claudio, you know he never forgets an in- 
jury.” 

44 Nor fails to return a kindness,” gM Claudio, 
44 1 once rendered him a little service, H it seems 
as if he cannot be sufficiently grateful. Often when ! 
I have been belated among the mountains, I have 
seen his tall figure emerging from the shadows of 
the rocks to meet me, affording me his help and 
promising his assistance whenever I desire it.” 

“ Take care, take care Claudio,” returned the old 
man, if the government knew this your life would 
be In danger. I know the fellow has some good 
about him, but it is better he should be kept from— 
but hark, did you hear that shot, por mis proavos, 
(by my ancestors.) el Chico is after him.” 

44 And he txiay think himself lucky if he gets back 
with a whole skin,” cried Claudio— “but it ia grow¬ 
ing lafta, and I most bid you farewell, but I say 


Olivia mind and be sure to dream of the sweet 
colonel, adios,” adios they all returned, laughing 
and Claudio flinging on his Bombrero sought his 
own home. 

Time rolled on, and Claudio still toiled with his 
mules up and down the rough steep of the moun¬ 
tains, but his whole demeanor had become changed, 
his step was no longer light and elastic, his face 
wore not the joyous smile which was wont to illu¬ 
minate it, and no longer did he give vent to his light 
heartedness in songs which used to make the wel¬ 
kin ring, and the startled birds fly screaming to the 
skies. 

Senor de Raton had so far ingratiated himself 
with Alfarez that when the former pleased with 
Olivia, made proposals fhr her hand, the old man 
swore by the bones of Pelagio that he should have 
her were she a princess. He communicated this 
intelligence to his daughter, who to his astonish¬ 
ment ridiculed the idea and said she could never 
think of relinquishing Claudio, especially for such 
a man. Her father told her that she should and must 
relinquish him, for he had promised her to Senor 
de Raton, and that none of the descendants of the 
great Alphonso could break their word, besides 
that he was a colonel, a rich man who would make 
her a lady like her ancest^-s, but she persisted in 
refusing. jf -1 

The colonel on being' bro med of this told her 
father it was merely modesty on her part, and that 
when she Was better acquainted, she would un¬ 
doubtedly prefer him to a poor muleteer. 4 * La Se- 
norita Olivia is young and inexperienced, but when 
she hears how many in the old world and here, 
I have refused, and the pleasure which I can 
afl'ord her, she will be willing to give up her rustic 
lover.” 

44 Seu lo que seu,” let what will happen,” return¬ 
ed Alfarez, 44 she shall be yours.” 

Thus encouraged by her father, the colonel con¬ 
tinued his attentions, and Olivia received him 
civilly, and to all appearance favorably, meanwhile 
she enjoyed occasionally stolen meetings with 
Claudio, who consoled her with the hope that if no 
other way were found, he would obtain the assist¬ 
ance of Cisneros. 

At length the day for her marriage was fixed, 
and Senor de Raton went to Caraccas, to make 
preparations for his nuptials, leaving his affianced 
bride ill at ease in the prospect of such an union, 
and her delighted father talking larger and more 
loudly than ever, of his immortal ancestors, and the 
heroic Pelagio. 

Claudio, as we mentioned above, pursued his oc¬ 
cupation, but without the spirit which once anima¬ 
ted him. One evening as he was returning home, 
a man suddenly emerged from a wood which skirt¬ 
ed the road, whom from his gigantic height, his 
dress and arms, he recognized os Cisneros. 

44 Well, comrade,” cried he, as Claudio stopped 
his mules, 44 still toiling along ? but you seem sor¬ 
rowful, here take a sip of this brandy, 'twill refresh 
you ! Well, how goes your courtship ? I think 
you told ine that Raton was your rival; has he yet 
raised the siege ?” 

44 The castle ia likely to surrender/’ answered 
Claudio. 
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“How is that,” inquired Cisneros, “the girl likes 
you, you say.” 

“ Yes,” replied the muleteer, “ but her father 
likes the sword and jack boots of a colonel better 
than the course clothes and sunburnt face of a poor 
arriero.” 

“ Aud has he promised to give her to this little 
hop o’ my thumb,” asked Cisneros. 

“He has indeed,” answered Claudio, and the 
colonel has gone to Carraccas, to make preparation 
for the marriage,, which is to take place a fortnight 
from to day.” 

“And what says the girl,” asked the robber. 

“ Poor thing she has almost cried her eyes out, 
but she still hopes that you can do something to 
help us.” 

“I can, I will,” loudly exclaimed Cisneros, 
“ these rich tyrants are not satisfied with depriving 
the poor of their hard earned rials, but they must 
have their brides too. No! no! my good fellow, 
cheer up, cheer up, she shall be yours atany price, 
depend upon it, before three days have passed, he 
shall relinquish all right to the girl! farewell for the 
present, you shall see me again.” So saying he 
darted into the wood, leaving Claudio to pursue his 
way, cheered by his promises, yet wondering how 
he would be able to fulfil them. 

It was night, and|j¥ieifull moon poured her sil¬ 
very rays over the darkened houses and deserted 
streets of Caraccas. The good people were locked 
in the arms of Morpheus, or in plain English were 
snoring loudly, except those whose love-perforated 
hearts would not allow them to sleep, and who to 
gain the good will of their mistresses, were kindly 
endeavoring to deprive them of repose, with their 
tinkling guitars. AU beside these I say, were sleep¬ 
ing, and amongthem the redoubtable colonel Fran¬ 
cisco de Raton. He was dreaming (as most lovers 
are apt to,) of his fair Olivia; already had he in 
imagination led the beautiful maid to the foot of the 
altar. Around them stood old Alfarez, his wife 
Margarita, and the young people of the village. 
The priest, book in hand was performing the cere¬ 
mony, and Olivia was just giving him her hand: 
but instead of a gentle pressure, that del icate hand 
seemed to deal him a tremendous blow ; the vio¬ 
lence of which, made him start from his slumber. 
The moon was shining through the window with 
sunlike brightness, and by her light he saw not his 
beloved Olivia, but the tall ahd commanding figure 
of a man standing close beside him. Surprize and 
terror, struck him dumb for a while, but at last he 
summoned courage enough to ask who he was. 

“ I am Cisneros,” answered the stranger. 

“ Ha,” cried Raton starting up, “ Cisneros! the 
devil you are, and what may you want, most noble 
Cisneros.” 

“ Be still if you care for your life, one loud word 
and my sword shall stop your tongue,” exclaimed 
Cisneros, seizing him by the arm, and dragging him 
down to his former posture. 

“ Good Cisneros,” interrupted the colonel, trem¬ 
bling from bead to foot, “ take my money but spare 
my life.” 

“ Coward and fool,” returned the robber, “I want 
not your money or your life ; I come for a different 
purpose; you are engaged to marry a girl of May-j 


quetia, I come to tell you, you must not marry 

her.” 

*• But noble chief I have promised to marry her, 
all the village knows it, and what will they say.” 

“ I care not for your promises here,” cried he, 
presenting the hilt of his sword, which was fashion¬ 
ed to the shape of a cross, “ here swear by the bless¬ 
ed cross that you will give up all thoughts of the 
girl.” 

“ But again,” interrupted Raton, “ but good Cis¬ 
neros how shall 1 explain.” He could utter no 
more, for the robber’s hand was on his throat, and 
the bright steel gleaming at his breast. 

“ Fool,” cried he in anger, “ 1 have no time to 
lose, swear or die.” 

“ I will,” uttered he, as well as the hand on his 
throat would permit. The band was withdrawn, 
and the sword hilt presented. 

“ Swear,” cried the deep and smothered voice of 
Cisneros. 

“ I swear,” returned the shrill trembling voice of 
the colonel, “ I swear by the blessed cross that I 
will never marry Olivia de Alfarez.” 

“ ’Tis well,'’said the robber, sheathing his sword. 
“I go, attempt not to pursue me, your death will be 
the consequence. So saying, he quickly and si¬ 
lently disappeared through the window. 

It may be supposed that the colonel did not en¬ 
joy much repose during the remainder of the night. 
After recovering from his ularm, he began toreflect 
what course lie should pursue. To break off his 
engagement with Olivia, would not only be con¬ 
trary to his own inclination, hut would expose him 
to the anger of her parents, and the ridicule of the 
village. But on the other hand, there was his oath 
and the terrible Cisneros. But at length love pre¬ 
vailed, and he came to the conclusion that his oath 
was not binding, and that he might by care and 
prudence avoid the vengeance of Cisneros. 

It might have been about a week after the above 
mentioned incident, that old Alfarez and his wife 
were sitting at the door of their cottage, enjoying 
the cool refreshing air of evegfttg. The sun had 
set hut his rays still lingered nbtrot the tops of the 
neighboring mountains, and continued to gild with 
gorgeous splendor the western sky. The birds had 
ceased their music, and the stillness of tb« hour 
was only broken by the little brook, that wound its 
way down the rocky glen beside the house. The 
old man sat rolling from his mouth clouds of smoke, 
wrapt in some deep study, most probably upon the 
exploits of his renowned ancestors, while Dame 
Margaritruwas amusing herself with the gambols of 
a pet kitt^Vvvhich an old tabby who sat at some 
distance, regarded with dignified disdain. After a 
long silence, the dame suddenly turning tuber hus¬ 
band, inquired if she had lately seen Claudio. The 
old man immersed in his reverie, heard not the 
question ; “ Horabre,” cried his wife, in a louder 
tone, “ are you asleep.” 

“Hey, why what’s the matter,” returned be, 
raising himself. 

“ Why, I asked you if you had lately seen Clau¬ 
dio.” 

“ Claudio, oh yes, I saw him yesterday; the poor 
fellow looks as if he had been sick, why he was as 
pale as old Pelagio himself, wby haa’at the fellow 
been here lately.” 
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44 Why husband,” cried the dame, 44 you must 
know as well as 1, that your giving Olivia to the co¬ 
lonel is like to be the death of him, and I have often 
wondered why you would do so, because the girl 
is as fond ot* Claudio, as he is of her/ 1 

44 Vaya /’returned her husband, “can the girl be 
so forgetful of the honor of her family, descended 
from so many heroes as to prefer a poor muleteer to 
a rich man, and a colonel besides ; does the fellow 
still persist in his audacity even to think of her.” 

44 Audacity !” replied Margarita, 44 why he is as 
good as we are any time, and a thousand limes bet¬ 
ter looking than Senorde Raton.” 

44 He may be, wife, but his purse is not, no! no! 
wife, the time is come when the name of Alfarez 
which basso long slumbered in obscurity, will again 
rise to equal at least its former glory.” 

Dame Margarita gazed in astonishment at her 
husband, for in the excitement of the moment, lie 
had risen from his seat, and traversed the hail with 
long and hasty strides, uttering rapidly the above 
words at the same lime. 

44 But husband, you will break the poor girl’s 
heart/* 

44 Nonsense, wife,” cried the old man, 44 when she 
has once become acquainted with the pleasures 
which rank and wealth alford, the poor arriero 
will be remembered only with contempt; besides 
nay word is pledged, and the honor of my family for¬ 
bids me to retract. To-morrow is the day fixed for 
signing the marriage contract, and the settlement by 
which Senorde Raton gives her for her own use the 
sum of four thousand rials a year, per los puesos de 
Pelagio, (by the bones of Pelagic,) that alone is 
worth ten muleteers.” So saying lie elupped his 
hat on his head and stalked oil* down the road to¬ 
wards the village inn, leaving the old dame mutter¬ 
ing to herself, 44 the man is crazy, he’d been better 
off if he had never had any ancestors; and poor 
Olivia to marry such a monkey, ’tis a downright 
shame/* 

While this conversation was going on between 
the old people, Olivia had found an opportunity of 
escaping unseen from the house. A short distance 
behind the cottage, the little brook which we before 
mentioned, as if tired of its noisy contents with the 
obstacles that opposed its progress, spread itself out 
into a little calm And pellucid lake, the borders of 
which, were thickly shaded withlime3, cocoanuts, 
and other trees; among these, and just on the shore 
of the lakelet, a rustic bower which was completely 
hid from the house by the surrounding foliage, had 
been erected by Claudio, and arranged by Olivia 
with neatness and taste. Too full of anxiety for her 
lover and herself, to think of the beauty of the even¬ 
ing, which under other circumstances, might hnve 
been a fertile source of pleasure, she rapidly cross¬ 
ed the garden, and threading her wav through the 
long grass beyond, reached the grove that surround¬ 
ed the arbor. A young man rushed forward, and 
in an instant she was clasped in the arms of her 
lover, after their first salutations and inquiries, they 
entered the little arbor and sat down, each clasping 
a hand of the other, and continued to gaze at each 
other for some moments in silence. At lengtli 
Claudio found voice. 

44 And so dearest, your father still persists in his 

•ehtawr 


44 Ah yes,” replied the maiden, 44 and to-morrow 
is the day fixed for signing the baleful contract; 
my father is delighted with Sonor Raton, because 
he is to make a large settlement on me.” 

44 What hope is then left for me,” cried the youth, 
44 what can loii'er in comparison, Olivia, I love you 
too well to he any obstacle to your good fortune, 
forget the poor, humble arriero—live and enjoy the 
wealth and happiness now ottered you.” 

44 Claudio, Claudio,” exclaimed the girl in tears, 
44 have I deserved this, why have lull along re¬ 
fused this man, was it not for you ? and do you 
think 1 value your happiness and n>y own so low 
as to part with you, tor such a mun, though he 
were as rich as an emperor! no! no! Claudio I 
am determined if 1 cannot avoid this hateful match 
in any other way, I will die rather than suffer such 
a fate.” 

44 Mi alma, my life, my own Olivia, forgive me 
if I for a moment forgot inyself. 1 knew you could 
not act otherwise, but what says your mother ?” 

44 Alas, what cun she say, you know my father’s 
disposition.” 

44 Too well, too well, yet fear not I have again 
seen Cisneros, he promises his as-istam#, nay, 
more declares that ere long, Raton shall relinquish 
all pretensions to your hand, but quand a min, why 
have you not been here befofldTtoany an evening 
have I watched here, till the dlfTIuded into night, 
and the bright stars warned me to retire, waiting in 
vain for the sound of your footsteps, dearest, why 
did you not come ?” 

44 Ah Claudio, if you knew how I am watched, 
you would not wonder, I just now stole away while 
they were talking at home, and I am afraid my 
father may discover my absence ; so 1 must for the 
present bid you good bye.” 

44 My dear Olivia,” returned Claudio, * 4 1 cannot 
urge you to stay, but will you come soon again ?” 

44 If I can, doubt not that I will, but Claudio do 
not follow me, for should my father see you, our 
meetings would be at an end.” 

44 Farewell then dearest, for a while, fear not but 
trust to the promises of Cisneros.” So saying, he 
embraced the maid, who half resisted, half return¬ 
ed it, then springing nvvny, kissed her hand to him 
and disappeared. He stood for a moment gazing 
on the spot where she had stood, and then turning 
walked pensivclyaway. 

Our narrative must now return to the favored 
suitor of Olivia,colonel Francisco de Raton, whom 
vve left in a fever of fear and mortification. As we 
before stated, he passed the remainder of the night 
in considering the best course to pursue, determin¬ 
ed at all events not to relinquish the hand of Olivia, 
he still doubted whether he could with propriety 
break the oath imposed upon him, ar.d if he could, 
whether he would be able to elude the vengeance 
of Cisneros, whom lie believed to he if not the ene¬ 
my of mankind, himself at least his ally. From 
the former of these doubts, he was relieved by his 
Confessor, who assured him that his oath was not 
binding, and that by paying to the church a certain 
sum, he might consider it as though it had not been. 
Relieved from his apprehensions on this point, he 
still felt anxious upon the other, and his reflections 
thereon embittered all the pleasing anticipations of 
the happiness which he had looked for, in being 
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united to the fair maid of Mayquetia. Still he ad¬ 
hered to hid resolution, and having made nil the 
necessary arrangements on the same day on which 
the conversations above related took place, he left 
Caraccas for Mayquetia, (attended by a troop of 
soldiers,) to sign the marriage contract. During 
the day, the fear of the robber chief kept him in 
constant dread, every leaf that rustled in the breeze, 
every bird that screamed among the dark recesses 
of the forest, was interpreted as a signal for his ap¬ 
proach* 

The day was drawing to a close, and he at the 
head of his band was just descending into the plains, 
when suddenly on turning a sharp corner of the 
road, the attention of all was attracted by a loud 
whistle, and upon looking up, a strange spectacle 
met their eyes. Upon the summit of a lofty crag 
overhanging the road, there stood a wild looking, 
half clad figure, even at that distance almost gigan¬ 
tic, in his left hand he held a long gun, and his 
right was extended in a commanding attitude, as if 
calling upon them to stop. The picturesque and 
wonderful appearance of such a figure, in a place 
which alt thought inaccessible, struck terror into 
the mAids of the troop. They halted, and whisper¬ 
ed each other as they crossed themselves devoutly, 
44 es el diable,” 44 it is the devil.” 

Finding his pq^ttae of stopping them accom¬ 
plished, (for Rafmrhad halted with the rest,) the 
figure in a loud voice, rendered terrible by the 
thousand echos which threw back the sound, thus 
addressed their leader: 44 Colonel Francisco de 
Raton, think not to deceive me, 1 know your pur¬ 
pose, it shall never be fulfilled, though you rnay 
forget your oath, hope not to elude my vengeance.” 

44 Men,” cried Raton, turning to his soldiers, 
4< Fire i ’tis Cisneros !! a purse for him who brings 
the villain down." 

The troop thus called upon, wheeled round and 
discharged their carbines at the robber, but their 
fear prevented them from taking aim, for as the 
smoke cleared away, they could see him yet stand¬ 
ing in the same spot, though his gun instead of 
being carried as before, was presented at the troop 
below, a report followed, and the laced hat of their 
commander dropped to the ground. With a loud, 
and as they thought a demoniac laugh, the figure 
disappeared, leaving them to pursue their way with 
fear and trembling, the feelings of their chief ren¬ 
dered agonizing by the words of the Brigand. 

During the time which intervened between the 
last mentioned incident, and the day fixed for the 
marriage of Senor el colonel de Raton, and 44 the 
pride of the village,” nothing took place worthy of 
relation. The colonel passed the time in a state 
of mind bordering on madness ; his attachment to 
the artless and beautiful girl he was to wed, (to lose 
whom seemed worse than death,) and his pride on 
the one hand, his oath and the threats of the mys¬ 
terious and incomprehensible being who opposed 
his wishes on the other, contended fiercely in his 
breast He looked forward to the day of his mar¬ 
riage, as the malefactor to 'that of his execution, 
whose hope (however faint) ofa reprieve, preserves 
him from total despair. The contract had been 
signed, and if he would, there was no way of es¬ 
caping its fulfilment with honor to himself, he 
therefore determined, as he had set his life upon the 


cast, not to flinch from standing the hazard of the 

die.” 

Meanwhile the descendant of the great Alfarez 
seemed to increase in importance, as the time of 
his daughter’s marriage approached, and he talked 
more and more of his ancestors, the saviors of their 
country, the defenders of its faith. 

Dame Margarita said little, but prepaaed for the 
nuptials with a heavy heart, she saw with the in¬ 
stinctive penetration ofa mother, that her daughter’s 
heart was with her humble lover. 

Claudio too had the satisfaction of conversing 
with Olivia whenever she could at evening escape 
the watchfulness of her sire. Confiding in the pro¬ 
mises of Cisneros, Claudio was not fearful of the 
result, and she, relying on his assurances, with all 
the bursting fondness of a loving girl, partook of 
his confidence, yet as the space which separated 
her from what she considered a dreadful fate dimin¬ 
ished, she could not but feel some anxiety for the 
issue. On the evening preceding the day fixed for 
her marriage, she contrived to steal away to the 
rustic bower. 

44 Ah, my Claudio,” cried she mournfully, on 
meeting her lover. “Cisneros has forgotten us; to¬ 
morrow is the fatal day. But there is one resource ; 
do you see this,” she exclaimed, drawing a small 
dagger from her bosom, sooner than wed the man 
I Imte (and as she spoke her eyes seemed to flash 
fire and her whole figure to dilate,) this shall end 
my life.” 

“Think not, oh ! do not think of so dreadful a 
purpose,,” hastily interupted Claudio, 44 Cisneros 
has not forgotten us; to-inorrow you shall see a 
proof of bis remembrance,” fear not, all will yet 
be well, so dry your tears and talk no more of 
death, I shudder at the thought.” 

44 Since you say so I will believe him,” replied 
site, returning her weapon to its place, 44 but the 
possibility of being compelled to marry this con¬ 
ceited fool, almost drives me mad. Still, still I fear 
he may have forgotten us, or will not be able to 
prevent this detestable marriage.” 

44 He lias not forgotten you,” cried the rough 
voice of the Robber Chief, as he presented himself 
to their astonished sight, armed to the teeth, Olivia 
alarmed at the wildness of the figure, shrunk be¬ 
hind her lover. 

44 Maiden, fear not,” said Cisneros, 44 1 seek to 
repay a favor, not to injure you. You fear I have 
forgotten my promise, or cannot fulfil it. Be not 
afraid, sooner shall the serpent escape from the 
talons of the eagle, than he from me, my plan ie 
laid, its success certain, and the morning that would 
without my interference, have beheld you his bride 
shall find you freed forever from his presence.” 

The maiden forgetting her fear, rushed forward 
and catching the rough hand of the robber, pressed 
it to her lips. 44 Thanks good Cisneros,” cried she r 
44 accept the heart felt thanks of a poor girl, whom 
you have saved from worse than death ; men call 
you. fierce and cruel, but surely never did there 
heat in human breast, a heart more kind and ten¬ 
der.” 

The harsh and severe countenance of Ctsneroe 
j softened for a moment into an expression of tender¬ 
ness, as he gazed on Olivia, 44 You have wakened 
! feelings maiden,” said he, 11 that have slumbered 
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for years—but time presses, another hour must find 
me far from here; maiden, farewell, and sometimes 
think kindly of the cruel Cisneros,” then turning to 
Claudio, he added, 44 your way and mine are for a 
short distance the same, I would speak a while 
with you.* 

With a hasty embrace, and a few words of en¬ 
couragement Claudio bid her 44 sdios,” and sprung 
after the Brigand, who with long strides was tra¬ 
versing a small open space between them, and a 
thick grove at the foot of the mountain. 

Lost in reverie, Olivia forgot for a time her situa¬ 
tion, startled at last by finding herself alone, the 
moon high in the heavens, she hastened home just 
in time to satisfy her father, who was anxious to 
hear her opinion of the wedding dress and orna¬ 
ments which Don Francisco had sent her. 

The day fixed for the Nuptials of Don Francisco 
de Raton and the pride of Mayqueiia dawned bright 
and fair. At an early hour the family of Alfarez 
had risen to prepare for the ceremony. Dame 
Margarita bustled about to get the feast which 
follows the priest's benediction. Old Aifarez wan¬ 
dered restlessly all over the bouse, now into the 
kitchen to inspect the proceedings of his spouse, 
now into the 44 Salon” to see that every thing was 
arranged and twenty times to the door of his daugh¬ 
ter's room to ask if she were up and warning her 
that she would be too late. Soon all the Village 
was alive, and long before the appointed hour the 
house was filled with guests, the “padre” was there 
in his sacred vestments, book in hand, impatient of 
the delay, which increased the distance between 
him and the good cheer for which his mouth water¬ 
ed, and in which as his goodly paunch showed he 
occasionally indulged. There too was Claudio 
neatly dressed wearing on his countenance an ex¬ 
pression of contentment far different from what the 
present scene seemed likely to have called forth, 
which inspired Olivia with a hope that all would 
yet be well. Among the company old Alfarez 
bustled shaking hands and receiving the congrutu- 
lat nos of all, and then running to see if tiie bride- 
groom \md yet arrived. His unaccountable delay 
was the subject of general conversation and finally 
iodur.ed Alfarez to scud to the “ posada." The 
>«e interval which followed was filled up by the ! 
various surmises of the guests. 

The lovers were secretly delighted butthe anxiety 
of Alfarez exceeded all description, a second mes¬ 
senger was despatched who returned breathless with 
haste bringing the news that the Don had not been 
seen since the previous night and that in his room 
was found a letter addressed to “ Sc nor Alfarez.” 
Breaking it open, in haste he read the contents, 
suddenly the letter dropped from his hand, and he 
would have fallen but for the surrounding guests 
who caught him. All was confusion, some ran for 
water to sprinkle over him, others commenced fan¬ 
ning;; while Olivia and her mother bent over him 
in amrious solitude. 

La a short time he recovered and raising the let¬ 
ter from the ground he said “ my friends as you 
have met me here to celebrate the marriage of 
Bener Don Francisco De Raton it is but right thAt | 
you should know the cause of the bridegroom’s de¬ 
lay mad my astonishment at the coutentsof this 
loOer” eo saying he read aloud 


44 My Senor mio—Circumstances which I deeply 
regret but which 1 cannot control will prevent me 
from ever having the honor of being your son. 
More 1 cannot say. It will be of great service to 
me and may perhaps be the means of saving my 
life if you will marry your daughter to her former 
lover Claudio. 1 hereby release her from the con¬ 
tract signed by her and desire her acceptance of 
the enclosed bill for 4000 rials.” 

Murmurs of astonishment went round the room 
among which might be heard 44 Cisneros” often 
mentioned, while the countenances of Olivia and 
her lover brightened with joy; which was increased 
by the following words of Alfarez. 

44 And my friends,” since you are assembled to 
celebrate my daughter's marriage forlo* kuesos d* 
Pelagio (by the bones of Pelagio) you shall not bo 
disappointed, Claudio? Nay, inan dont hang your 
head now—but come forward it is plain some good 
spirit favors you, else how had such an honor befal¬ 
len you ns to be united to one of the family of the 
great Alfarez. Will you have this maiden for your 
wife, Olivia will you have this youth for your hus¬ 
band.” 

My readers can imagine the reply. The wholo 
house rung with 44 Vivas,” the ceremony was per¬ 
formed and the whole company^enjoyed the feast 
which on the receipt of the letlk they were very 
apprehensive of losing their pleasure, greatly in¬ 
creased by the change of bridegrooms for Claudio 
was an universal favorite and all rejoiced in bis 
good fortune. But who can point the joy the unut¬ 
terable delight of the lovers, thus relieved from their 
painful apprehensions, their fondest wishes crown¬ 
ed with fulfilment, or, who can tell their gratitude to 
him who had been the cause of all their happiness. 
I dare not attempt it, but leave it to the imagination 
of my readers,—who being or having been in 
love may better conceive the extent of their feli¬ 
city. 

The cause and the manner of the sudden disap¬ 
pearance of Raton, remains a mystery; all that 
ever transpired of his subsequent history, was that 
on board a vessel bound for the old world, there 
embarked shortly after the marriage of Olivia and 
Claudio, a passenger whose appearance closely re¬ 
sembled that of Raton ; he was observed to be very 
melancholy and spoke but little during the voy¬ 
age. 

Old Alfarez became speedily reconciled to the 
change of son-in-laws, especially as Claudio wan 
one of the best listeners in the world: his stories 
lengthened with the patience of his hearer, and to 
crown his hnppiness, in process of time, he was 
blessed with a grandson,—when he straightway 1 
named his heir and dignified him with the title of 
Alphonso Pelagio de Alfarez. 


Contentment inclines us to good actions. Inno¬ 
cent pleasures, also, have a healthful influence 
upon the body and mind. As melancholy and 
grief wear away our strength, so it is proportions* 
bly increased by cheerfulness and joy. The mind, 
would often sink under the weight of its sorrows* 
if it did not receive an impulse from some other 
source. 
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ORIGINAL. 

On the Death of a Friend. 

By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 


Thy name hath power like magic. Back it brings 
The earliest pictures hung in memory’s halls, 

Tinting them ireshly o’er: the rugged clittj 
The towering trees—the wintry walk to school, 

The lesson loudly conn’d, the needle’s task 
Achiev'd with weannes3—the hour of sport 
Well earn’d and dearly priz’d,—the tiny brook 
Making its clear cascade,—the darker rush 
Of the pent river through its rocky pass, 

Oar violet-gatherings ’mid the vernal banks 
When our young hearts threw wide their chrystalgates 
To^every simple joy. 

I little deem’d 

*Mid all our gay and gentle fellowship, 

That Asia’s sun would beam upon thy grave, 
Though even then, from thy dark, serious eye. 

There was a glancing forth of glorious thought 
That eeem’d earth’s vanities. 

I saw thee stand 

Wit'll hut a few brief summer’s o’er thy head, 

And in the consecrated courts of God, 

Confess thv savior’s name. And they who mark’d 
The deep devotion, and the high resolve 
Of that young half-blown bud, did wondering ask 
Whapt its full bloom must be. But now thy couch 
Is with thine infant train,—where the sad voice 
Of the poor Ceylon mother tells her child 
Of «11 thy prayers and labors. 


Yea, thy rest . 

Is in the bosom of that fragrant isle 
Where heathen man with lavish Nature strives 
To blot the lesson, she would teach of God,— 
Thy pensive sisters pause upon thy tomb, 

To catch the spirit that did bear thee through 
All tribulation till thy robes were white 
To stand around God’s throne. And so farewell. 
My childhood’s playmate and my sainted fnend— 
Whose bright example, not without rebuke 
Adinonisheth,—that home, and ease, and wealth. 
And native land, are well exchang’d for Heaven. 


Sonnet. 

I love not the morning’s light, 

It is too glad and bright; 

When the full fresh beam 
Gilds mount and stream, 

And the dashing sea 
Sparkles broad and free. 

And the merry birds wake 
To sing ’mid the brake,— 

No answering echo my spirit can own. 
Such joy for me has too wild a tone. 

But, oh! when fades the even 
In autumn’s changing heaven 
And far in the west, 

Like isle9 of the blest, 

The gold clouds lie, 

And her low sweet sigh 
The soft wind weaves 
'Mong the Quivering leaves,— 

My heart, like the lute to an olden strata. 
Is waken’d to music, and ep oa kw again. 
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The Brotherhood. 

Two or three day* after my arrival in Fisa, I was 
talking in the street with an Italian gentleman, when 
about thirty fellows emote round the corner, walk¬ 
ing two and two, not soberly as pious folks move 
in procession, but with stout manly strides, and 
wearing a disguise of so uncouth a fashion, that the 
moment they caught my eye I muttered a *• God 
bless me!” and asked who they were. They were 
clothed in black sackcloth from top to toe, girded 
round the waist, and the hood not only came over 
the bead, but fell before the face down to their 
breasts, with two small peep-boles for the eyes. 
Each carried a rosary in his hand, and each at his 
shoulder bore a broad brimmed hat. 44 Dio mens 
gmmrdi! moekimmo^madt n My Italian answered, 
4 * Lt Muerieordi «.* Whether owing to the word 
wumrieordio , or to their sackcloth and rosaries, or 
both, or what, I know not, but without further ques¬ 
tion I sat them down in my mind as penitents on 
their way to some sort of devotion; and very sorry 
I was they could not be aghast at their own con¬ 
sciences without weariug so frightful an appear¬ 
ance. 

It happened within a week that a house under re¬ 
pair, on the Lung Arno, fell down, with the excep¬ 
tion of tbe front wall, on the workmen, who had in¬ 
cautiously disturbed the foundation. I was on the 
apposite side of the river, ignorant of wlint had oc¬ 
casioned the noise and the dense cloud of dust, till 
the wind slowly wafted it away, and the mischief 
was clear before me. Four were buried in the ruins, 
and a fifth clung to the wall, with his feet upon 
tbe window-sill at tbe second story, whither lie had 
leapt from the room at the moment of the crash. 
As soon as the panic would allow any one to act, 
a long ladder lying before the house, was raised, 
and the poor fellowslowly moved from his situation. 
As he reached the ground in safety, a loud bell in 
the city tolled once, then stopped, and tolled again, 
and I heard the crowd about me say, 44 Hark! there 
is the bell of the Misericordia! they will soon be 
here!” Those in the neighborhood brought lad¬ 
ders of various sizes, and spades and pickaxes, to 
be in readiness. Presently across the bridge came 
those black penitents, as I had imagined them, has¬ 
tening almost at a run, and bearing a litter on their 
shoulders. The crowd made way for them, and 
they climbed into the ruins at the back of the house, 
with the spades and pickaxes. From the moment 
they came, not a word was spoken; all was hushed, 
even the sorrowful cries of the relations, waiting for 
the event. In a short time the brothers brought out 
one of the sufferersinsensible and grieviously bruis¬ 
ed ; they placed him in a litter, and bore him to the 
hospital. By that time a party of soldiers arrived, 
who kept the crowd back from the front wall, lest 
that also should fall; while the brothers, regardless 
of the danger, still worked on, and indefatigable. 1 
saw three of the buried workmen brought from the 
ruins and carried to the hospital; the fourth was 
killed, and they bore away his body on a bier. 

After having witnessed this dauntless and perse¬ 
vering coodaet on the part of the Brotherhood of 
Merey, I was continually making inquiries about 
them. I was told it was a very ancient institution, 
Brat sstablished in Florcaoe; that tbe ethers were 
var j aameroos in all the Tuscan cities, and that 
S 


their duty was to be always ready to succor any 
person in distress. 44 Are they priests T’*— 4i No, only 
a certain number of priests are permitted to join 
them.” “ Then is it not a religious establishment V* 
“ Not at all; and their charity is sogeneral, that they 
would render the same assistance toyou, a foreigner 
and heretic, as to one of their Catholic citixeps. 
They never inquire into creeds; it is enough that a 
fellow being stands in need of their exetlions. ,f 

The next time their boil tolled, 1 hurried from my 
lodgings to attend them on their errand. They 
walked very fast, and not a word was spoken. At 
a sign from their chief, the litter from time to tima 
was changed to different shoulders. 1 followed 
them to the further end of the city, on the south sida 
| of the Arno, and they stopped before a little chapel, 
where a poor old woiiiau lay on the steps with her 
leg broken. The litter, a covered one, was placed 
on tlte ground by her side; then, without a word, 
they placed her within it, and immediately it waa 
raised again upon their shoulders. One of the bro¬ 
thers asked her some questions in a whisper, and 
she replied that she felt no pain, but was very faint; 
upon %uhieh the covering of the litter was pulled 
higher up, and they bore her to the hospital. 

Those who contend to excel our forefathers in 
humanity and charity, will be surprised to hear 
that the Campognia della MjAgicordia, the most 
conspicuous, even in the present day, for those vir¬ 
tues, lias existed for nenrly six hundred years with¬ 
in the walls of Florence. It was established in 
and its origin was extremely curious. At 
that period of the Republic, when the citizens were 
acquiring immense profits from the manufacture of 
woollen cloth, the city porters were numerous, and 
usually took their stand round the church of the 
Baptistry, near the Cathedral. In fact, for the most 
part, they lived there: and during the intervals of 
work, they ate their meals and drank their wine, or 
played at various gnines, either on the Piazzi, or in 
the sheds erected for their accommodation. One 
among them, Piero di Luca Borsi, an old devout 
man, was highly scandalized at the cursing and 
swearing of his companions. Therefore, as their 
elder, he proposed that he who should hereafter 
take God’s or the Virgin’s name in vain, should be 
fined to the amount of a craiia, (three farthings) and 
t hat the said craiza should be d ropped through a small 
hole in a certain box, so that an end might be put 
to such vain and sinful conversation. To this the 
porters agreed, and the difficulty of conquering a 
bad habit caused the box to be well filled. Piero 
then remiuded them that, for the benefit of their 
souls, the contents of the box ought to be employed 
in acts of charity, and made the following proposal: 

“ Let us,” said he, 44 purchase with part of this mo¬ 
ney six litters, to serve for the six divisions of the city, 
ami let us in turins attend with them. Thus we shall 
be in readiness 1o carry to their houses, or to the 
hospital, all those who may be taken ill or fall from 
a scaffold, or otherwise injured, and stand in need 
of their fellow creatures’ assistance; and we will 
also carry to the churches the bodies of such as may 
fall down dead, or be slain, or be drowned ; and let 
us agree that for each several journeys of this sort, 
the porters shall receive a ratio, (»ix paste,) from 
tbe boa.” Their labors began, and they pursued 
them with great diligesee and moth oharity. *. 
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GRACE KENNEDY. 


▲ TALE. 


H Sn»o to me again, my sweet bird !” said Grace 
Kennedy, as she touched the strings of her guitar. 
** Answer me in this gentle note, for niy heart is 
beating all day without an echo, and I sigh, but no 
one asks me why. Then sing to me, my own 
sweet bird, in a strain that will tell of the fields, 
and the forests, the sunshine and the showers. 
When shall we return to the valley where my fa¬ 
ther dwells, and shake the apple-blossoms from the 
bough, and warble forth in the woodlands the sweet 
songs that Nature taught us ? Sing to me, poor 
captive! for I, too am in bonds—my prison-bars, 
like thine, are gilded, and I pine for liberty like 
thee. Hark ! * I touch the string!’ Speak to me in 
the language of the heart—answer me in the melo¬ 
dy of song ; for I am sick of this sordid world, and 
weary of conversing in an alien tongue!” r 

Such was the language that Grace Kennedy not 
wnfrequently addressed to the enged songster which 
she had brought wyth her from her native home 
amongst the rnounmnis of Cumberland ; and if the 
bird in time learned to answer to the note she play¬ 
ed so often, it might truly be said to be in conse¬ 
quence of her much importuning. Hut Grace ac¬ 
cepted the response, and responded again; fanci¬ 
fully believing it to be some echo from the heart of 
the little prisoner which replied to the hidden feel¬ 
ings of her own; for she, like too many of her self- 
deluded sex, lived in a little world of echoes, and 
sympathies, and associations, over which practical 
experience had little influence. 

Her father, an extensive agriculturalist, was a 
highly-respectable and influential man in his own 
sphere. Sprung from an ancient family of landed 
proprietors, it had been his pride, as well as his 
pleasure, to carry on the importance of his ances¬ 
try through the same line of life which their rural 
habits had adorned; while his sister. Lady Lesley, 
a celebrated beauty in her day, by matrimonial con¬ 
nexion with one of the lower branches of the aris¬ 
tocracy, attained a station which had little satisfac¬ 
tion to afford beyond that of title. 

It is needless to say, that such a brother and sis¬ 
ter seldom met, or that when they did meet, it wag 
with little unity of feeling, or adaptation of conduct 
to each other’s prejudices. Pride was, if not the 
ruling principle, a strong one on both sides; and 
if that of the former affected a homely and inde¬ 
pendent character, making him spurn at rank and 
despise luxury, still it was pride for all that, and 
deserved no better name. 

In one of Lady Lesley’s flying visits to the Lakes, 
she was struck with the beauty of her brother’s 
youngest daughter, Grace; and having no children 
of her own, begged earnestly that she might take 
away the child to cheer her “ absolute solitude in 
town.” 

Mr. Kennedy was of that class of persons who, 
whilst they are strenuously levelling all ranks and 
dignities down to themselves^ take especial care 


not to raise up those already below them; who, 
whilst they openly profess to despise the external 
signs of greatness, are inwardly repining at their 
own inability to wear them; and who, under a cloak 
of fearless independence, endeavor to conceal a se¬ 
cret cringing of the inner man. Thus he was but 
too willing to lend an ear to the unnatural proposi¬ 
tion of taking away his youngest child from the 
protection of her father’s roof. 

4 * My daughter Ruth,” said he, w might never 
have been trained to courtly manners—she must 
live and die in the quiet spot where she was born. 
But this fair creature—” and he turned to gaze 
upon the happy girl, who bounded over the green 
with the buoyant step of a young fawn, her light 
brown hair that played wildly about her temples 
now raised by the idle wind, and now drooping 
softly over a fair and blooming cheek. Beneath 
the shade of a laburnum stood a placid and simple 
maiden ; and she too watched the child at her un¬ 
ceasing play; it was Ruth Kennedy, who had been 
like a mother to her yonng sister, supplying, as she 
rose np to womanhood, the tenderness and care of 
which death had too early deprived her. The fa¬ 
ther and the daughter fixed their earnest eyes upon 
the same object, with sensations, bow different! 
Bright visions of the future—perfection of that now 
childish beauty—her talents and acquirements— 
with the great alliance she might consequently 
make—were agitating the mind of the doating pa¬ 
rent; but Ruth was a lover of simplicity for its own 
sake, and her heart was yearning towards the inno¬ 
cent, that she might never forsake the sheltered 
nest, except to sing her own songs of gratitude and 
joy by the side of the mountain-stream which mur¬ 
mured through the valley where she was born. 

“ Lady Lesley has kindly offered to take my 
daughter Grace to town with her,” said Michael 
Kennedy, as he walked up to the laburnum. 

“ Lady Lesley!” said Ruth, and she darted with 
most unseemly horror. It was not sorrow that she 
felt at first, for Ruth was unaccustomed to feel first 
for herself, but horror—actual horror of town man¬ 
ners and town morals, snch as she had heard them 
represented by her aunt. “ But you will not let 
her go?” replied she, recovering her wonted com¬ 
posure. 

“ I really cannot tell—I have not exactly made 
up iny mind.” 

“ I thought, dear father, that you and I agreed in 
our opinion of a country life ?” 

“ And so, undoubtedly, we do; but there are ad¬ 
vantages—there are considerations—” And he trod 
carefully upon the ground, and looked mysterious¬ 
ly about him, as if there were cogent reasons best 
known to himself, why he should, in this particular 
instance, depart from the general principle upon 
which he acted; and all the while be was combat¬ 
ing bis reasons, calculating and weighing them, de¬ 
ceiving himself, and finallyresolving; the gentle 
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spirit of Ruth was fainting within her, until at last, 
from tire -shock of the first surprise, she awoke to 
such intense sensations of tenderness and anxious 
affection, that she burst into tears, and turned si- 
lently away. 

44 I shall be alone—but that matters not,” said 
she on reaching her own chamber: 44 Grace is 
too young, too innocent, for such a trial. Her very 
lightness of heart will become a snare, and the ! 
good principles which we have cherished from our 
childhood will serve but for jest and laughter 
amongst the worldlings around her,” And again 
she wrung her hands, and wept more bitterly, as 
women will weep who have no power to oppose 
the current that is sweeping away the very founda¬ 
tions of their happiness. 

The tears of the affectionate Ruth were as inef¬ 
fectual as such tears usually are. Lady Lesley 
departed for her town residence, and the fair child 
departed also, after a thousand protestations to her 
sister that she would soon come back ; a thousand 
kind kisses and April tears, quickly succeeded by 
the smiling hopes with which her young imagina¬ 
tion invested every change of scene or circum¬ 
stance. 

The house of Michael Kennedy was now deso¬ 
late, indeed. The lambs bleated on the green pas¬ 
tures—the birds sang sweetly on tlie waving trees— 
the river that made the boundary of his domnin rol- i 
led silently on its way, and all nature was the same 
in harmony and joy: but where was the light step 
that was wont to chase the lambs upon the lea ? 
the song that rivalled that of the merry birds T and 
the fresh gladness of that young face, that w'ns like 
a picture of repose to the weary, and of hope to the 
sad ? Alas ! it was in vain that Ruth and her father 
now endeavored to raise a story or a smile: they 
missed the pliant form, the happy voice, the quick 
response. That which constituted the charm of 
their domestic enjoyment was gone; and she, who 
bad hitherto been free as the mountain wind, was 
now confined within the range of a few stately 
apartments, her prospect bounded by high walls, 
her feet trained lo measured steps, her movements 
drilled, her voice modulated to scientific rules, her 
seasons of sleep and refreshment portioned out with 
scrupulous exactness, and all of nature’s own, ex¬ 
cept the ever-bounding heart, extinguished. Even 
that appeared to suffer some diminution of its 
warmth; nor was it until after four years had ex¬ 
pired, and Grace was once more standing upon 
the lawn at her father’s door, that she felt her entire 
and unquestionable self again. 

Wild and wonderful was the joy with which she 
now flew back to her former haunts; and her spirit, 
as if it had been pent up in unnatural restraint, 
burst forth in n thousand strange vagaries, which 
startled the quiet inmates of her father’s dwelling. 

-* 4 Are these your town manners V * Ruth would 
often ask, with a smile that spoke less of reproach 
than love ; and then Grace would relate, with some, 
thing of burlesque exaggeration,* how she and Lady 
Lesley spent their time, mimicking the stately mar- 
ners of her aunt, and describing in unscrupulous 
detail all those absurdities which eyes so experi¬ 
enced are ever ready to detect in the customs of 
the fashionable world. 

In the midst of these exposures, Roth would 


some times gently remind her sister bow much she 
owed to Lady Lesley; and Grace would color 
deeply at the thought of being convicted of ingrati¬ 
tude ; then tears would rush into her eyes, and, 
with an affectionate embrace, she would whisper 
in her sister’s ear, 44 1 cannot love my aunt!” 

44 But have you nothing,” asked Ruth, 44 to com¬ 
fort your poor heart 7 Have you nothing to love T” 

Grace looked very thoughtful, and then answer¬ 
ed, 44 1 have my bird.” And true it was, that, in 
saying this, slie actually summed up the whole of 
the materials out of which she had been able to ex¬ 
tract that kind of enjoyment which had constituted 
the happiness of her childhood. 

A few days of innocent and home enjoyment 
passed away,and Grace was again obliged tore** 
turn. The same routine of occupations went on 
again, through days, months and years; and the 
simple child of Nature was in imminent danger of 
losing her simplit ity of heart. But the first im¬ 
pressions made upon the mind have a powerful 
effect in the formation of the character, and often 
give to the feelings a peculiar tone or bias, which 
remains long after the impressions are totally for¬ 
gotten. Thus the happy life she had once led in 
the country became a sort of romance in the imagi¬ 
nation of Grace Kcnn6dy-“-*iqpre fascinating and 
poetical, in proportion as its distinctness faded 
from her recollection. 

Before the last touches were given to the educa¬ 
tion of the young dreamer—before she had yet 
made her appearance in the public world, the m©r 
notoiiy of her life was relieved by a change ofresi 
Jcnce. The coast of Dcvonsliire had been recom¬ 
mended as a restorative to the fading health of Lady 
Lesley ; and Grace was delighted beyond measure 
with escaping from the metropolis. 44 1 can breathe 
again ! I shall be happy now I” were her exclama¬ 
tions, as the travelling equipage of her aunt de¬ 
scended a steep hill into one of those sheltered val¬ 
leys open only to the sea, whose restless witers 
are bounded by a magnificent range of high and 
varied cliffs ; and whatever were the effects of this 
change of scene upon the health and spirits of the 
invalid, it was soon perceptible that her young 
companion was reaping the full benefit of liberty to 
breathe and move in a more genial atmosphere. * 

Riding had ever been a favorite exercise with 
Grace, since the days when she had first mounted 
a shaggy Scotch pony, and trotted by the side of 
her father up and down the wild hills of Cumber¬ 
land. From such early habits she had acquired a 
more than common share of freedom and dexterity 
in the management of her horse. Social and affec¬ 
tionate as her disposition was by nature, and isola- 
ted as her existence had lately been, site fancied 
she found a sort of companionship in the faithful 
creature that bore her light figure so cheerfully 
along; and thus her residence in Devonshire af¬ 
forded her every day a few hours of positive enjoy- 

It was on a sunny morning in September while 
the same light wind that sported with the crested 
breakers gave freshness to her cheek, and lifted tha 
bright ringlets from her forehead, that she was met, 
in turning round the brow of a hill by two eques¬ 
trians, whose movements, gentle as her own, gave 
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to both parties an opportunity of making observa¬ 
tions upon each other. 

“ There !” said Lord William——to his sister, 
Mrs. Talbot, turning round his horse’s head ns soon 
as they had passed—That is the style in which 
you ought to ride. Who can that bountiful young 
creature be?—1 will find out by the livery of her 
servant; for it were a (thousand pities that she 
aboulJ ride alone.” Nor was it difficult, in so small 
a circle of interest as that secluded valley afforded, 
to discover that Grace Kennedy was, indeed, alone, 
and that her own beauty and the fortune of her 
aunt might render her society well worth the pains 
of cultivating. 

Before the expiration of another day, Mrs. Talbot 
and Lord William had made their call upon Lady 
Lesley; the most flattering advances towards a bet¬ 
ter acquaintance had taken place on both sides; 
arrangements had been made for the fair young 
stranger to see the beauties of the surrouding coun¬ 
try in the society of her new friends ; and the deep¬ 
est regrets expressed that the invalid aunt was not 
able to make one of the party—regrets that were 
all forgotten in their next morning’s ride. 

Grace Kennedy was, at first, a little embarrassed 
in the presence of the strangers; but the fresh air, 
tha exercise, and the playful prancing of her steed, 
gave her confidencgland animation; and, for the 
first time, she felt that it was possible to be happy 
in high life. 

Had Grace been more learned in the wisdom of the 
world, she would have perceived that her compan¬ 
ion was heartless, superficial, and common-place: 
bnt he exhibited the most gratifying signs of admi¬ 
ration, and Grace had never felt the pleasure of be¬ 
ing admired before: he had travelled, and seen the 
world, and Grace was too young to detect his defi- 
ciences: he was eloquent in that language which 
passes current in society, and Grace was too inex¬ 
perienced to discover how often his words were 
unaccompanied with ideas. Need it be wondered 
at that she returned from her ride almost as well 
pleased as if she had enjoyed an excursion to Cum¬ 
berland/ 

The next and many succeeding mornings were 
spent in the same manner; time flew on more rapid¬ 
ly; Grace acquired fresh beauty and fresh spirits; 
even Lady Lesley was fast recovering her wonted 
health; and preparations were going on for their 
return to town, as the coming winter must witness 
the event of Grace being launched forth from that 
obscurity which she had hitherto been unable either 
to value or enjoy. 

Lord William was too prudent to allow her de¬ 
parture to take place without adopting some decided 
measures for ensuring to himself the possession of 
the treasure he had so unexpectedly found. A gen¬ 
tle hint was sufficient to keep Mrs. Talbot at home 
during their last morning’s ride; and the gathering 
of a thunder-storm reducing them to the necessity 
of seeking shelter in a fisherman’s hut, afforded 
advantages which might have satisfied a more ro- 
mantic lover than Lord William. 

Grace was still so completely the child of Na¬ 
ture, that she made herself as much at home in the 
cottage of the fisherman, as in the drawing-room of 
hgr aunt—perhaps more so. An ardent desire, per¬ 
petually present to her mind, that Lord William 


should become acquainted with her father and her 
sister, now burst forth in words, and she ran on with 
such volubility about her home and all its simple 
enjoyments, that she had not time to observe the 
impatience with which her lover listened, or, rath¬ 
er, tried to listen. The very name so often upon 
her lips, the dear name of Brackendell Hall, sound¬ 
ed barbarous in his ears ; and he could only endure 
the penance of her prolonged descriptions, by gaz¬ 
ing upon a face whose beauty and sweet simplicity 
were untainted by one touch of guile. 

“ She will be cured of all this," said the man of 
the world to himself, “ when she has seen more of 
life: and yet it would be a pity; for this animation 
sets off her figure, her eyes, and her complexion, to 
the best possible advantage.” 

The thunder storm lasted for a longer time than 
Grace desired to occupy in expatiating upon any 
thing connected with herself; and, before they left 
the hut. Lord William had declared liimaef her de¬ 
voted admirer, and Grace, with blushing and con¬ 
fusion of face, had frankly promised that she would 
try to love him. In a letter to her sister, written on 
the evening of the same duy, she concluded three 
pages of oriusiinlly dull and labored composition, 
with the following words. “I have, for once, 
something to tell you, dear Ruth; but I seem to have 
lost the use of language. I have shed more tears 
to day than for the last year—and yet they are not 
tears of sorrow. Is there no way of conveying our 
thoughts without words ? Must I really tell you, 
that 1 have received the highest mark of reaped 
from one who is so much my superior that I still 
>suspect it to be all a dream. But my aunt is writing 
by the same post, and she will tell you every thing.” 

Ruth folded up the letter when she had read this 
passage, and sighed deeply. Not so her father. 
He turned to the perusal of his, again aud again s 
and after assuring himself beyond a doubt of tha 
pleasing fact, handed the unfolded paper to Ruth, 
and settled himself with more than wonted compla¬ 
cency in his well-etufied elbow-chair, 

“ Poor child!" said Ruth, as she returned tha 
letter to her father, who was already too much oc¬ 
cupied with his own reflections and calculations 
to observe the mournful tone of hisdaughter’s voice. 

In the mean time all went smoothly on with Lady 
Lesley and her party. The travellers arrived in 
town; the aeason was fast approaching when Grace 
would appear in public as the betrothed bride of 
Lord William, and happy was her young heart in 
its trusting simplicity. The phraseology of love 
was so new to her ear, and to her understanding so 
fraught with deep and unalterable meaning that 
she was more than satisfied with the common atten¬ 
tions of her lover, and often asked herself with 
heart-felt humility, what she could have done to 
merit such unbounded affection. She had now a 
stimulus sufficiently strong to support her through 
the difficulty of a 4ir*t introduction. For Lord 
William’s sake, she endeavored to appear to ad¬ 
vantage; for his eye, she adorned herself; for hia 
ear, she turned the harp and sung her sweetest 
melodies. Having no anxiety to please beyond 
that of making the world approve of his choice, 
she acquired a gentle dignity of manner that suited 
well with the calm expressions of her guileless 
countenance. 
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Every letter to her sister Rutli now bore tidings 
of her happiness. The publicity of her arrange¬ 
ment with Lord William precluded the possibility , 
of all competition, and consequently applause was 
lavishly bestowed upon the young beauty, praises 
were whispered on every hand, and her vista of 
future existence seemed to open into the region of 
paradise. 

44 No one can be more happy than I am," said 
she, in writing to her sister; 44 1 have nothing to 
wish, except that my father and you should become 
acquainted with Lord William; and so earnest am 
I te bring about this completion of my felicity, that 
1 have displeased my aunt more than once, by de¬ 
claring that 1 will never marry until Lord William 
has been down to Brnckendell Hall. Notwith¬ 
standing all that Lady Lesley has done for me, my 
father is my father still; and, as such, ought first to 
be consulted. Besides, I could never ask you, dear 
Ruth, to visit me in town, until assured that you 
felt a sisterly regard for my husband.” The earn¬ 
est desire which Grace expressed in this letter still 
weighed upon her mind; and, in spite of all her 
aunt's dissuasive eloquence, she insisted that her 
father was entitled to such a mark of respect. 

Months passed away, and this was the only 
point of difterence existing between Lady Lesley 
and her niece; for the prospect of making a good 
match has a wonderful effect in conciliating those 
who favor us with their patronage and protection. 
At length, the season arrived for leaving town, and 
Lady Lesley consented to accompany her niece 
and Lord William on a tour into the north of Eng¬ 
land, from whence they should return by the lakes, 
and pay a flying visit to Brackendel! Hall. It was, 
however, a reluctant consent; for her ladyship 
knew the risk of such an exposure of her brother’s 
domestic arrangements, which were carried on in 
open defiaoce of all new-fangled innovations. But 
Grace, in the simplicity of her heart, thought only 
of the enjoyment she was about to share with one 
for whose happiness she was more solicitous than 
for her own. In spite of Lady Lesley's clouded 
brow, the young enthusiast grew more delighted 
as the travellers approached her native woods, and 
wild and vehement were her exclamations of joy, 
when she caught the first view of that magnificent 
chain of mountains which forms the northern boun¬ 
dary of a picture so perfect in its harmony and love¬ 
liness, that those who have dwelt from infancy be¬ 
neath the walls of die venerable and time-worn 
castle of Lnucaster, may well boast that the world 
displays little to surpass their native scenery. 

A deep and heavenly blue was upon the distant i 
mountains, tempered with aerial and mysterious in¬ 
distinctness which to those who feel the poetry of 
nature; affords more sublimity and beauty than 
when every unevenness of outline, sharp ridge, or 
abrupt declivity is made visible in the clear atmos¬ 
phere. So true it is that imagination dwells not 
upon the plain surface of things in the broad light 
of day, but, choosing rather the undulating wave, 
the passing cloud, the deep forest, or the shades of 
night then revels in her own region of mystery and 
change. 

44 There are the mountains of Cumberland,” said 
Grace, her face glowing with animation; 44 to the 
extreme left is Black Combe, stretching its frown¬ 


ing height into the sea; that sheet of shining water is 
Mercome Bay, into which the river Lune pours its 
silvery stream, after meandering through a pictu¬ 
resque and fertile valley ;and the ancient castle—” 
but she was checked in her volubility by Lord 
William taking out his watch, and asking which 
was the best inn in Lancaster. Still, in her opin¬ 
ion, he had the royal privilege to think, and act, and 
do no wrong; and she was only sorry that she had 
talked too much. 

Notwithstanding this rebuff, however, Grace was 
no wiser when the party reached the banka of 
Windermere; for her warm feelings, fresh from 
the fountain of Nature, burst forth again, her two 
companions wondering all the while that any one 
should fatigue themselves so much about wood and 
water. 

The dinner at the inn being altogether well con¬ 
ducted, Lord William was quite in spirits for the 
evening, and really enjoying an excursion on the 
lake: but, alas for Grace! instead of expatiating 
upon the scenery around them, some magical in¬ 
fluences struck that chord of memory which brought 
back Italy to his recollection, and he spent the 
whole time in telling of a tour he had once under¬ 
taken, in company with the young Duke of R—, 

Lord M-, and the Marquis of B-; and while 

recalling his continental associations, a character 
of monotony was thrown over every immediate ob¬ 
ject. 

The next day Grace and her lover ascended Hel- 
vellyn, leaving Lady Lesley to bemoan her solitude 
in the little inn at the foot of the mountain. 

44 Are you quite certain," asked Lord William, 
before half the fatigue had been gone through, 44 that 
we shall be repaid for our trouble t” 

44 Oh, yes!” exclaimed his young companion: 
“ you will see tbe world below you like a panora¬ 
ma!” And she ran on in breathless expectaion to 
tell the wonders of that world, and winding up as 
her feelings renrhed the important climax, with an 
assurance that if the day were clear, they should 
be able to distinguish Brackendell. How little her 
nohle auditor cared for that peculiar spot of earth, 
she neither knew nor asked; for she had never 
studied human nature, but was still walking in the 
light of her own eyes, and dancing in the sunshine 
of her own bright spirit. Besides, she was herself 
so lovely, so young, so full of bop*, and joy, and 
unsuspecting confidence, that her unsophisticated 
character seem to supply to her lover all that we 
feel to have lost, when the chill of time or selfish¬ 
ness steals over us, and the voice of consciousness 
tells us, too truly, that we are not what we were. 

Cold as Lord William might be, and hackneyed 
as he unquestionably was in the ways of the world, 
he could not gaze upon the clear eyes of Grace, or 
feel the influence of her sweet character upon his 
heart, or acknowledge to herself that his kindness 
or unkindness might cherish that young spirit into # 
new life, or blight its energies forever, without be¬ 
ing inspired, for the time, with a love as fervant as 
he was capable of feeling: blit there was no possi¬ 
bility of his entering into the mine from whence she 
drew forth all the enjoyment of her life ; and they 
stood together on the top of Helvellyn, with minds 
as differently tempered as if they had been wander¬ 
ers from two distant worlds. 
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Grace had long been shading her eyes, and gaz¬ 
ing towards one particular point, when suddenly, 
she clapped her hands, and, seizing her lover's arm, 
directed him to look beyond a certain eminence in 
a line with a little turf of trees. 44 There !” said she, 
in an ecstacy of joy, 4 * is dear, happy Brackendcll! 
where the woods are so beautiful and the waters so 
clear—where rny father lives, and my sister Ruth, 
and where we shall all soon be together!” 

Lord William did his best to discover the precise 
object, but failed to exhibit any extraordinary plea¬ 
sure at the discovery; and Grace, a little disappoint¬ 
ed by his manner, said she could only pardon him, 
because he had never been there. There was, 
however, something to pardon besides this fault— 
his lordship was extremely fatigued in ascending 
the mountain, and not in the best possible humor, 
because, as he said, there was nothing to repay 
him for the trouble. 

44 Do you call this nothing?” said Grace, in a 
subdued tone, as she looked round for the Inst time 
before they began to descend ; and then they pur¬ 
sued their course in almost unbroken silence ; for 
she was unable to answer to herself the mournful 
question, too frequently recurring,— 44 If this be 
nothing, how is it possible that wc can ever think 
and feel together ?” 

Oh! what a cold, cold chill, comes along with 
the first conviction that we are unable to participate 
with those who are the destined companions of our 
future lives in the fondly cherished feelings which 
are nearest and dearest to the heart! 

The day appointed for the travellers to reach the 
place of their temporary rest was smiling and sun¬ 
ny, just such as Grace would have clioscd had she 
made interest with the elements; and she looked 
up to the clear sky, and around upon the verdant 
woods, with hope in her bright eyes, and the glow 
of gratitude upon her cheeks. Her aunt and Lord 
William were both silent—silent for reasons of their 
own—and she had all her warm feelings to herself. 
For a Jong time she was silent too; but in passing 
through a beautiful valley by tho side of the very 
stream which swelled into a river before it reached 
her father’s domains, her heart was too full of un¬ 
participated enjoyment; and laying her hand upon 
Lord William’s she exclaimed,— 44 Is not this hap¬ 
piness? Oh ! I never, never can deserve to be half 
so happy as I now am!” It was an easy and natu¬ 
ral thing for tier lover to raise that gentle hand to 
his lips; nnd she poor child of simplicity ! accepted 
such meagre sign of sympathy as a token of deep 
and unutterable tenderness. 

At that sweet hour of day, when the sun appears 
to be just touching the western horizon, and bis 
last golden tints are upon the trees, whose lengthen¬ 
ed shadows extend over the quiet eurtli, the travel¬ 
lers, passing through an avenue of elms, entered 
the green lawn which stretched from the walls of 
the mansion down to the little river, now gliding 
over a wider bed, and pursuing its serpentine 
course through rich meadows and pastures, sprink¬ 
led over with flocks and lowing herds. The old 
Hall, covered almost to the roof with festoons of 
bright foliage, stood embowed in the midst of woods 
more ancient than its own massive walls, its heavy 
and sombre aspect might have prevailed over the 
whole, bad it not been for the vivid hues of the new- 


mown grass, and innumerable roses clustering to¬ 
gether iu blushing beauty, and scenting the evening 
with the ever-welcome perfume. It was altogether 
exactly such a scene us Grace would have desired 
to point out to her lover as her own dear Bracken- 
dell ; and her cheek glowed with exultation, as the 
carriage wound in amongst the shrubs, and round 
the smooth lawn where her father was already 
standing, in anxious expectation of their arrival. 

Lady Lesley blushed also as she alighted at the 
door, but the color that suffused her countenance 
was as different as that of her niece, as were the 
emotions which gave them birth. Her ladyship 
blushed for the uncouth aspect which she knew 
that everything would present within ; hut most of 
all, she blushed for a homely damsel, whom Grace 
presented to Lord William ns her sister Ruth, and 
whom his lordship, in spite of all his self-possession, 
could not help regarding for one moment, with un¬ 
feigned astonishment. 

Ruth Kennedy, unlike her father, was, in reality, 
what she professed to he—a lover of simplicity ; 
nnd it had not occurred to her to adorn herself on 
this occasion, with anything different from her 
usual costume, which happened to be exactly the 
kind her nunt had condemned as intolerable for 
her waiting woman two years ago. She had quick¬ 
ness enough, however, to perceive, and was sensi¬ 
tive enough to feel, the effect of her homely appear¬ 
ance on the fashionable visiters—and even on her 
sister herself. 

When the little company assembled down stairs 
to the rural and substantial repast, of which Ruth 
and her father pressed ihem to partake, with the 
somewhat over anxious hospitality which prevails 
in country life, poor Grace, from a succession of 
mal-occurrences, was unable to eat; Lady Lesley 
found nothing to gratify her sickly appetite; and 
Lord William showed but too plainly, that be felt 
himself decidedly out of his element. 

Michael Kennedy had donued his best attire that 
day with more than his w onted precision ; and a 
little undecided whether he should overawe his 
visiter, by the imposing dignity of his ow n person, 
or conciliate his favor by more courteous manners 
than he was accustomed to assume, acted a sort 
of middle part, as unsatisfactory to himself as to 
every one besides, 

The party at Brackendell Hall retired early, to 
their respective apartments, that night, some com¬ 
plaining of fatigue, and others really feeling it. 
The two sisters w'ent together to the quiet chamber, 
w hich Grace had always called her own ; but from 
some inexplicable cause, neither of them knew ex¬ 
actly what to say ; nnd nfter performing a variety 
of kind offices. Ruth took up her candle to depart. 
The kiss which she pressed upon her sister’s cheek 
was as affectionate as in the days of her infancy, 
and yet no sooner had she closed the door, than 
Grace, covering her face with both her hands, burst 
into tears. 

44 A few hours ago,” said she to herself, 44 1 was 
the happiest creature upon earth; and now I cannot 
tell what ails me, hut every thing looks changed— 

I fear” (and she spoke aloud in the anguish of her 
feeling) 44 1 fear I have lost my simplicity of heart.” 

It was long that night before Grace had sighed 
herself to sleep, and when she arose in the morning 
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ber beauty had lost something of its brightness, And 
her voice was less joyous in its tone. “ What was 
to be done with the day?” was a question which 
no one dared to ask, because each was unprepared 
with a reply. Michael Kennedy had fishing rods, 
and lines, nets, and tackle in abundance—but Lord 
William was not fond of the sport; he had horses— 
but Lord William was fatigued with his journey; 
be bad an observatory on the top of a neighboring 
bill—but Lord William had seen enough of Cum* 
berland; he had a green-house full of geraniums— 
but Lord William heeded them not. In short, he 
bad all the world for himself, and nothing for his 
guest; and mortified by the failure of every attempt 
to please, he led him to a summer-house, where 
Grace was sitting, and left her to die performance 
of that unceasing female duty, the amusement of 
those that are too indolent to amuse themselves. 

Grace, who had been yielding to a slight feeling 
of melancholy, immediately roused herself, and 
spoke with animation of the prospect, the garden, 
the woods, and every thing she could think of as 
likely to produce even the smallest degreee of in¬ 
terest; but this cheerful part is difficult to maintain 
in the presence of a single dull auditor, and Grace 
recollecting the powers of music, ran into the house 
for her guitar. She was quickly seated by the side 
•f Lord William again, and without thought or pre¬ 
lude began to sing his favorite song. Charmed, 
like the monarch of Israel he reclined in listless 
inactivity, while the balmy state of the atmosphere, 
the singing of the birds, the constont rustling of the 
leaves in a gentle summer wind, and the monoton¬ 
ous burn of innumerable insects, at last soothed the 
lordly listener into something very much like slum¬ 
ber; and when Grace looked up for his approving 
smile, she saw that his eyelids were closed, and 
that he had fallen into forgetfulness of her and her 
music. There are some, even amongst women, 
who would have ceased to play; but Grace went 
on with untiring patience, lest the change from 
sound to silence, should disturb his repose; and if 
any one should stay to ask why she sometimes I 
dashed away a tear, they can know little of the in¬ 
ner workings of the female heart. 

When Lord William awoke—to wonder what he 
should do next—the spirits of his companion were 
sinking fast under the responsibility of maintaining ; 
the credit of rural life. Each hour grew more tedi¬ 
ous than the last; and the lovers were both convin¬ 
ced that to be happy in the country required either 
more love, or more sympathy, than was necessary 
in town. 

14 Let us return, dear aunt,” said Grace to Lady 
Lesley, whose looks grew more animated at the 
first sound of such a proposition— 44 let us return to 
town, where Lord William will be more at home.” 
Lady Lesley pressed upon the forehead of her niece 
a gracious kiss, and both descended to the dining 
room quite satisfied that, under present circumstan¬ 
ces, they had seen enough of country life. 

It was easy to perceive from the countenance of 
Michael Kennedy, that the high tone of courtesy 
which he had at first assumed was nearly exhausted. 
His hospitality was less pressing, his words less 
fluent; and but for the choice of wines, which it 
was at all times a pleasure to display, there would 
have been nothing left behind, on the disappear* 


ance of the ladies, to break the monotony of gloom. 
For sometime all went on well in the dining room, 
and the ladies had time to think of themselves and 
each other. Grace had weighty aflnirs to lay be¬ 
fore her aunt and sister, and the consultation was 
kept up with spirit and earnestness, until certain 
sounds issuing from the dining room, threw a panic 
over the little group. Lady Lesley started up and 
rang the bell. 44 Tell the gentlemen that coffee 
waits,” was her often repeated command—but still 
no gentlemen appeared. At length she ventured 
to the door, and heard her brother in a voice pitched 
to the loudest key, raving about the aristocracy, 
parliamentary reform, the people, and the people’s 
rights; while a sullen murmur responded from the 
opposite side of the room, in which she could just 
distinguish the words, 44 ignorance,” and 44 plebeian 
presumption.” What was to be done? Fertile in 
expedients, her ladyship returned to the sisters, and, 
by a slightly exaggerated account, soon terrified 
Ruth into silence, and Grace into hysferies. A 
scene was the precise thing wanted; and Lady 
Lesley hunyiug again to the dining room, and 
throwing open the door, called out, in an agitated 
voice, that poor Grace was taken frightfully ill. 
Lord William, whose impulses, when lie had any, 
were not naturally unkind, rushed to her assistance, 
and in another moment, her father was supporting 
her. The aristocracy and the people were alike 
forgotten, and Lady Lesley congratulated herself 
once again upon herreadiness of invention. 

Aware, however, that if the maintenance of the 
peace depended upon a scene being got up every 
day, it would require a greater stock of talent thair 
she had on hand, she became more decided in her 
plan of setting oft* on the following morning; nor 
was one sign of regret exhibited by any of the party. 

44 These are the consequences of your childish 
fancies!” whispered Lady Lesley, with an angry 
look at her niece, after they had travelled an hour 
without speaking, and Grace lifted up her blue 
eyes with a gentle sinile, and answered— 44 You 
know I am but a child, dear aunt.” The expres¬ 
sion of her face, and her innocent reply, were well 
calculated to turn away wrath; and the travellers 
sunk again into silence, from which nothing more 
aroused them during the first stage of their journey. 

Had Grace Kennedy possessed a magical key, 
by which to open the hearts of men, she would 
have seen in that of her lover a confused mass of 
images, boding ill to her future happiness. A few 
words, such as “rude manners,” 44 country cousins,” 
“ low connexions,” and 44 how to break it off*,” 
would have assisted her understanding; but the 
countenance of a man of the world tells nothing, 
and Lord William’s lips were mute. Vain were 
nil her endeavors to be cheerful. She bad two 
leaden weights to animate, and her own buoyancy 
at last gave way ; nor would it have been easy to 
find more wear}” travellers, than this uncommunr- 
cable trio when they at last reached town.” 

The first welcome which thrilled upon the ear of 
Grace when she retired to her own chamber, was 
the voice of her happy little bird. “Alas!” said 
she, 44 this poor prisoner is still singing the same 
song—but I am changed ; I have been miserable in 
my father’s bouse. I ara no longer the child of sim¬ 
plicity !” 
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Through the whole of that dull evening, Lord 
William came not to inquire whether Grace had 
Buffered from her journey; and on the following 
morning, hie manner was less affectionate, and 
laiore constrained than usual. Day after day pas¬ 
sed on without any alteration, and he had not heart 
enough to perceive, that whenever Grace rose up 
to bid him Good-bye, she was unable to look him 
in the faee for the tears which gathered in her eyes. 
Lady Lesley grew anxious and irritated. The 
promised connexion, which had afforded her so 
much satisfaction, was losing its character of cer¬ 
tainty; and she vented her feelings in reproaches 
against the innocent sufferer who had, even with¬ 
out them, quite sufficient to endure. 

What expedients will women, even reckless of 
their future wretchedness, invent! Grace Kenne¬ 
dy possessed, in reality, more firmness of mind 
than those who saw only her delicate features, 
alight form, and gentle movements, would have giv¬ 
en her credit for; and on the seventh day, or rather 
the seventh evening after her return to town, she 
was seated with one hand pressed closely upon 
her fair forehead, while with the other she traced 
these words with a trembling hand:— 

“ 1 allude to the state of your feelings without re¬ 
proach. It may possibly be the natural consequen¬ 
ces of what you have lately seen. Whatever may 
be the cause, I shall not make it my business now 
to inquire, since the simple fact that they are chang¬ 
ed is enough for me to feel; and now I entreat you 
to listen to the proposition I am about to lny before 
you, as the last act of kindness from one who would 
have done you many. The connexion between us, 
which has now existed for twelve months, is too 
well known to the world for you to recede with any 
degree of credit to yourself. I, therefore, propose, 
(entirely from regard to your feelings and your 
honor,) that I should formally renounce you, and I 
do this with full purpose of heart, in order that you 
may be able to say it was of my own choosing. To 
all impertinent inquiries, you must answer that I 
have declined continuing the acquaintance. My 
aunt will be the most difficult to deceive; but you 
need not fear that I shall fail in the part I have to 
act Only one thing more I beg of you ; that since 
we must meet again, you will endeavor to spare 
me any unnecessary pain. I shall not often put 
your kindness to the test, for it is my determination 
to return again to my father’s family.” 

Poor Grace ! had she trusted herself with one 
word of affection from the deep fountain which she 
was about to close—one farewell wrung from the 
anguish that was rending her heart—one blessing 
out of the secret prayers that supported her spirits, 
her resolution must inevitably have failed ; but she 
hastily folded up and sealed the letter, and, con¬ 
signing it to a faithful messenger, sat down to pon¬ 
der upon what she had done, and awaited the dread¬ 
ful result. Poor Grace! she was but young in that 
fearful strife between firmness and feeling; and love 
came back with rosy wings and fluttered round her 
heart, soothing her with confidence that she would 
not be forsaken; and memory brought back her 
store of treasured images, kind trivial acts and gen¬ 
tle looks; and she too whispered, “ Behold all 
these! be never will forsake thee.” 

Hour after hour passed away, while, lost in the 


tenderness of her own feelings, Grace had already 
persuaded herself that it was impossible for such 
links to be broken, when suddenly she was aroused 
by the expected summons at the door. She opened 
it, received a note, and then bolted it again, without 
any deviation from her usual manner; but, when 
quite certain that she was alone, a strange tremor 
seised her, and with difficulty she broke the seal, 
though all the while a cherub smile was playing 
on her lips; for “ now,” thought she, •• I shall be 
re-assured that he loves me.” The note from Lord 
William was delicately, nay, kindly worded; so 
much so, that Grace was some time in unravelling 
its true meaning. In the end, however, it was plain 
enough. His lordship gratefully accepted her pro¬ 
posal, and the affair was all over. 

Midnight came, and Grace was seated in what 
might once have been called an easy chair, her 
head resting against the high back, the open letter 
still held in one band, while the other was drooping 
at her side. The first dawn of morning appeared, 
and she was still in the same aituation—still in the 
same attitude. The twilight dawn of the morning 
passed away, and the full light of a summer’s day 
shone forth. The well known voice of an old friend 
at last awoke the dreamer from her long, deep rev¬ 
ery. It was the merry warble of her bird; and 
Grace arose to depnrt for the customary avocations 
of the day. One tremendous effort was still to be 
made, and “ then,” said she, ** I shall be at peace.” 
She did not know that it was the anticipation of 
this effort which still kept her mind in action; and 
that when all was done which depended upon tier- 
self, there would come a season of dispair, to which 
it would be mockery to give the name of peace. 

When the important information was communi¬ 
cated to Lady Lesley, her wrath was beyond all 
bounds. In vain Grace entreated that she might 
not be questioned too closely. Her ladyship would 
ask questions. She insisted upon an explanation. 
She had a right to know every tiling. 

“ I will just tell you thus far,” said Grace, as she 
pressed the arm of her aunt, and looked imploring¬ 
ly in her face—“ it is I alone who am to blame—I 
alone deserve to bear the weight of your reproof.” 

“I thought as much! exclaimed Lady Lesley, 
enraged beyond the power of forbearance; and aha 
went on with a storm of bitter reproaches, which 
might not soon have ceased, but that on turning 
sharply upon her niece, she found that she had 
fainted. 

Lady Lesley was considerably alarmed, and sor¬ 
ry that she had gone so far; for she was affection¬ 
ately if not tenderly attached to her young charge ; 
who, when her short respite from suffering was over, 
arose for the first time in her life to assume a false 
character. How much it cost her might be seen 
by her burning cboeks, the unnatural brightness of 
her eyes, her sudden movements, and all other .out¬ 
ward indications of a secret struggle with some 
overwhelming emotion. 

In this mauner some days passed on with Grace. 
At last, her strength began to fail, and she told her 
aunt how much she wanted country air, and begged 
to be permitted to return to Brackendell. 

“ Perhaps upon the whole,” replied Ledy Le sley, 
“ it would be better that yen should. It it new ef 
little consequence where you go. Your character 
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if stamped with caprice, and no one will depend! 
upon your affections.” | 

Grace said nothing in reply. Tear after tear 
was streaming from her eyes, but she spoke not a 
word in her own vindication. 

44 One thing I must request,” said Lady Lesley ; 
44 1 have engaged a party for Thursday evening, 
and it is necessary for the support of your own dig* 
aity, that you should be there and appear cheerful 
in the presence of Lord William.” 

44 It matters little,” said Grace, when left alone, 
after pondering upon what her aunt had said ; 44 1 
cannot be more wretched than I am now, and the 
evening will soon be over.” 

Among the guests who arrived at Lady Lesley’s 
door on the following Thursday, no one appeared 
more collected, more self-possessed, than Lord 
William. If his gravity was more marked than 
usual, it still wore nothing of the character of sad¬ 
ness, and Grace received him only with the same 
hurried manner and fluttering breath, with which 
she addressed herself to others on the common 
topics of the day. 

AH seemed to be passing off well. Grace moved 
on from one to another, so busy, so tnlkative, that 
she scarcely allowed herself time to think, when, 
unfortunately, music was called for, and she sat 
down to play. No one could tell the reason why 
for that evening she selected the most difficult 
pieces to perform, nor why she turned a deaf ear fo 
every request to favor the company with her voice. 
At last Lord William asked her to sing. As if by 
some natural impulse, she bowed her head in pas¬ 
sive submission, while he, taking up her book of 
simple melodies, laid open by accident a page 
which she had folded down to mark one of his fa¬ 
vorite airs. With the regular movements of an 
automaton, she began to sing— 

The wild bird seeks the mountain rill 
When summer leaves are gone; 

Through rude streams that course may fill, 

The self same voice is murmuring still: 

But I am all alone, 

Alone, 

But I am all alone! 

It was not thus—not thus with me, 

Till summer friends, were gone ; 

It was not thus,—it could not bo, 

But winter comes—and misery,— 

And now I’m all alone. 

Alone, 

And now I’m all alone ! 

It was too much—the poor sufferer had tried her 
strength too far, and she was obliged to hasten out 
of the room to avoid the exposure of a violent fit 
of weeping. When Grace had closed the door of 
her own chamber, she gave full vent to her long im¬ 
prisoned feelings, while at intervals she could hear 
the music from the drawing-room, and distinguish 
the tunes she had been accustomed to play to wil¬ 
ling and apparently delighted listeners. 44 And 
this is the world,” exclaimed she, 44 for which I 
have sacrificed my peace of mind ! No, no, I owe 
the world no grudge. I never loved it, nor sought 
itm vanities; but there was one—” and she wept 
again with uncontrolled and unmitigated anguish. 


On such an evening qs that which had so lately 
welcomed the travellers to Brnckendell Hall, the 
equipage of Lady Lesley was again seen winding 
in amongst the trees and shrubs, and round by the 
green lawn to the door of the venerable mansion, 
where a different reception awaited the lonely wan¬ 
derer, who had come to dwell amongst her own 
people. 

Michael Kennedy had now no need to assume 
any other character than that which really belong¬ 
ed to him—a generous friend, and doating parent; 
and Ruth embraced her sister with the warm and 
undisguised affection of their former years. 44 You 
are ill, dear Grace,” she exclaimed ; and Michael 
Kennedy looked concerned, and said he knew she 
had remained too long in town; and talked about 
the bracing air of the mountains, and how soon it 
would restore her bloom. But Grace only shook 
her head, and answered,— 44 It is better—much bet¬ 
ter, that I should be here.” 

Before the sisters retired to rest thHt night, they 
had an entire explanation of what had passed, with 
many charges from Grace that her secret should be 
maintained inviolate. 44 For I determined,” continu¬ 
ed she, 41 that to you alone would I reveal it; and 
do not name it to me often, dear Ruth, I will not 
trouble you much with what l have suffered, or mny 
suffer yet; but I entreat you, my best and dearest 
friend, to hear with me, if, when the sun is shining, 
and the woods are green, and the birds are singing, 
I cannot wander forth and listen to them as I have 
done, nor enter into full participation of your hap¬ 
piness.” 

Well was it for Grace that she had made the pro¬ 
viso ; for when her father called her into the gar¬ 
den, on the following morning, and showed her 
his flowers, Ruth stepped forward, and, by more 
than wonted vivacity, spared her sister the power¬ 
ful exertion of being pleased. It became necessary, 
however, to explain to the old man the cause of her 
remaining with them: and when Ruth had told her 
father just so much ns she could not well avoid, he 
exclaimed, with warmth, that he had never liked 
the match, nnd was truly glad to find it broken off; 
nor did his dutiful daughter deem it prudent or de¬ 
sirable to remind him of the part he had himself 
taken in promoting It. 

It was all in vain ! Human skill and human con¬ 
solation failed alike. The one was powerless to 
restore the body, the other unavailing to support 
the mind. 44 It is all in vain !” said the poor sufferer 
as she looked up into her sister’s face— 44 we are 
struggling with a broken heart. For your sake, 
dear Ruth, I have contended with my feelings, I 
have tried to live; but my strength is failing every 
day, and you must forgive me if I cease to strive.” 

44 1 can forgive you,” answered Ruth ; 44 and since 
I cannot save your precious life, I W’ould almost 
rather lay your head in the grave, than see you suf¬ 
fer thus. I can forgive you—but will He forgive 
you who has appointed our duties, and amongst 
them that of self-preservation ? I can have no wish 
to detain you longer, but for the selfish purpose of 
seeing and serving you ; but, may there not still be 
some unfolding of His gracious will, some guerdon 
to receive at the eleventh hour T” And from that 
day, Grace expressed no further wish to depart be¬ 
fore ber appointed time, butdr&nk her bitter draught, 
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and bowed in patient resignation. Nor were the 
retraining hours of her life unblessed to herself, or 
to those around her. Weaned from the world and 
its vanities, she offered np her last prayers in per¬ 
fect simplicity of heart; and that peace of mind 
which had ior a time deserted her, returned to cheer 
her dying pillow. 

When Autumn came again and yellow harvest 
spread her golden store, Ruth Kennedy was solita¬ 
ry in her father’s home. Faithful in affection, faith¬ 
ful in duty, and faithful to the memory of the dead, 
•he never found a second object to supply her sis-J 
ter’s place. She had no romantic fervor to make! 
her sigh over the wilderness of life; but if the fond 
cherishing of dear memorials through future years, I 
the long remembrance of one linage unaffected by 
time—one image, of what, to her, was the perfec¬ 
tion of all loveliness, if the frequent sigh unheard, 
the tear unpitied, and the visiting of the lowly grave, 
forgotten by all beside—if these be tokens of uffec- 
tion, or signs of sorrow, Ruth Kennedy was a mour¬ 
ner indeed. 


The Orphan. 

The father of Charles Brandon, afterwards 
Duke of Suffolk, retired, on the death of his lady, 
to the borders of Hampshire. His family consisted 
of two sons, and a young lady, the daughter of a 
friend lately deceased, whom he adopted as his 
own child. 

This lady, being singularly beautiful, as well as 
amiable in her manners, attracted the affections of 
both the brothers. The elder, however, was the 
favorite, and he privately married her; which the 
younger not knowing, and overhearing an appoint¬ 
ment of the lovers to meet the next night in her 
chamber, he contrived to get his brother otherwise 
employed, and made the signal of admission him¬ 
self, thinking it a mere intrigue: unfortunately he 
succeeded. 

On a discovery, the ludy lost her reason, and 
soon after died. The two brothers fought, and the 
elder fell. The father broke his heart a few months 
afterwards. The younger brother, Charles Bran¬ 
don, the unintentional author of all this family 
mftery, quitted England in despair, with a fixed 
determination of never returning. 

Being abroad for several years, his nearest rela¬ 
tions supposed him dead, and began to take the 
necessary steps for obtaining his estates; when, 
roused by this intelligence, he returned privately 
to England, and fojr a time took obscure lodgings in 
the vicinity of his family mansion. 

While he was in this retreat, the young king, 
(Henry VIII ) who had just buried his father, was 
one day hunting on the borders of Hampshire, 
when he heard the cries of a female in distress, in 
an adjoining wood. His gallantry immediately 
summoned him to the place, though he then hap¬ 
pened to be detached from all courtiers, where he 
saw two ruffians attempting to violate the honor of 
a young lady. The king instantly drew on them, 
and a scuffle ensued, which roused the reverie of 
Charles Brandon, who was taking his morning’s 
>valk in an adjoining thicket. He immediately 
ranged himself on the side of the king, whom he 
then did not know ; ud by his dexterity soon dis¬ 
armed one of the rufirans, while the other fled. 


The king, charmed with this act of gallantry so 
congenial to his own mind, inquired the name and 
family of the stranger, and not only repossessed 
him of his patrimonial estates, but took him under 
his immediate protection. 

It was this same Charles Brandon who after¬ 
wards privately married Henry’s sister, Margaret, 
Queen Dowager of France; which marriage the 
king not only forgave, but created him Duke of 
Suffolk, and continued his favor towards him to the 
last hour of the duke’s life. 

He died before Henry; and the latter showed, 
in his attachment to this nobleman, that, notwith¬ 
standing his fits of capriciousness and cruelty, he 
was capable of a cordial and steady friendship. 
He was sitting in council when the news of Suf¬ 
folk’s death reached him; and he publicly took 
that occasion both to express his own sorrow, and 
to celebrate the merits of the deceased. He de¬ 
clared that during the whole course of their ac¬ 
quaintance, his brother-in-law had not made a sin¬ 
gle attempt to injure an adversary, and had never 
whispered a word to the disadvantage of any one; 
“ ami are there any of yon, my lords, who can 
say as much?” When the king subjoined these 
words, (says the historian,) he looked round in alA 
their faces, and saw that confusion which the con¬ 
sciousness of secret guilt naturally threw upon theaa. 


The Foor Man’s Death-Bed. 

Tread softly !—bow the head— 

In reverend silence bow ! 

No passing bell doth toll. 

Yet an immortal soul 

Is passing now. 
Stranger?—how great so e’er, 

With lowly reverence bow! 

There’s one in that poor shed. 

One by that wretched bed, 

Greater than thov. 
Beneath that pauper’s roof, 

Lo ! Death doth keep his state ; 

Enter—no crowds attend— 

Enter—no guards defend 

This palace-gAte. 
That pavement, damp and cold, 

No whispering courtiers tread : 

One silent woman stands, 

Chafing, with pale, thin hands, 

A dying head. 

No busy murmurs sound ; 

An infant wail alone; 

A sob suppress’d—again 

That short, deep grasp—and then, 

The parting groan f 
Oh, change, oh, wondrous change ! 
Burst are the prison bars! 

This moment there—so low 
In mortal pangs—and now, 

Beyond the stars! 

Oh, change ! stupendous change i 
There lies the senseless clod: 

The soul from bondage breaks, 

The new immortal wakes, 

Wakes with his God. 
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self if it were net ^feasible to gain this gentle crea¬ 
ture, with whom he seemed already to have found 
•uch favor. But there was another, who was also 
looking into the speaking face of the young qua* 
keress,and to whom its expression gave no pleasure. 
Joseph could not endure to see her, whom he loved 
so passionately, and who always gave him the 
coldest reception, thus evidently pleased with the 
discourse of another. He was ignorant, that she 
bestowed her attention on him merely as the friend 
of one, whom she sought thus to please without in¬ 
fringing on her parents request. Esther continu¬ 
ed unconsciously to torture her poor lover, until he 
began to think the evening interminable. The 
venerable overseers, who had been appointed to 
keep the young folks in order, had retired some 
time, and now the bride arose to depart. Von 
Swartz kept near the party, and when they had re¬ 
turned from the dressing room, in their cloaks and 
hoods, he advanced to Esther, to oiler his arm, to 
the carriage, Joseph, he saw was mustering up cou¬ 
rage to do the same, but by a dexterous manoeuvre 
the Alsatian contrived to arrive there at the same 
moment. They were on each side of her—Esther 
hesitated a moment, and then accepted the arm of 
.Von Swartz, who not understanding she did vio¬ 
lence to her inclination in obedience to her parents, 
imagined she preferred him, and he gave a trium¬ 
phant glance, back to Joseph. Young Denlmm 
looked after them, bitterly repenting he had ever 
brought the Alsatian there to supplant him. He 
followed, and'just arrived in time to hear, 44 Good 
sight friend Herman, don’t thee forget to come to¬ 
morrow night.” And 44 good night freundin Esther, 
the stars will forget to shine, when I cease to remem¬ 
ber such a promised pleasure. The carriage drove 
off, and a powerful grasp dragged Von Swartz 
from the light of the open door, to the shadow of 
the stoop. “ Der Fenfdf ” he exclaimed, “ who is 
this.” 44 ’Tis I,” cried Joseph, in an agitated whis¬ 
per. 44 How dared you address yon pure being in 
such a familiar strain.” “ Softly Herr Joseph— 
why this anger,—take your hand from my collar, 
or I shall he obliged to throw your high-mightiness 
'in the gutter. “ Herman !—I thought you my 
friend—I confided my love to you. You know all 
1 am about to sacrifice, to gain her approbation,— 
to forsake my familiar friends,—my life of freedom, 
and gaiety, and pledge myself, never to stir from 
her side, whom I now feel to be dearer to me than 
ever,—and you treacherously seek to blast all my 
hopes, by winning her from me !” 

It was not'the Alsatian’s cue to offend his weal¬ 
thy friend, and he soon succeeded in soothing his 
exasperated spirit, and in convincing him, that 
Esther only endured his society for Joseph’s sake, 
and loved him as well as ever. This however, was 
not Von Swartz’s belief. Deceived by her ap¬ 
parent preference for him, he returned home that 
night, with his heart filled with visions of wealth, 
and pleasure, enjoyed with the lovely Esther Han- 
way. 

It was, however, absolutely necessary to put 
Joseph hors de combat , and to do this, he exerted 
every wily artifice, and seduction, with which he 
was too familiar, to drive the unsuspecting Joseph 
so deep into the mire of iniquiy, that he could 
never hope to obtain Esther. Nay, so to disgust 


her, that if even her parents consented, she herself, 
would cheerfully resign him. Alas poor Joseph ! 
Surrounded by false and vicious friends, whom lie 
had so rashly attracted nt -it him, he plunged 
headlong down the depths oi dissipation. In vain 
his weeping mother mildly entreated him to change 
his course of life. In vain the elders went to ‘ treat 
with him ;’ promises of reformation, were all they 
could obtain. Joseph each time, resolved und re- 
resolved to lead a better life, but he was weak, and 
easily led by any one who would exert himself to 
influence him. This one, he found in the wily 
Alsatian, w ho followed in his career untiringly, 
like a vulture hovering over his prey. At last, 
when he supposed Esther’s indignation, must have 
conquered her love, Von Swartz imagined he 
might venture to declare his passion, and had no 
doubt he should he favorably received. Von 
Swartz possessed the talent of making himself 
agreeable in conversation, as he had seen much of 
life ; and had a fund of amusing anecdotes ever 
ready, to amuse his listeners. Esther like Desde- 
mona, would ‘ seriously incline,’ to hear his tales of 
lands beyond the sea, and his vanity induced him 
to place her attention to a deeper feeling. One 
bland summer evening, there was a party arranged 
to visit the Vauxhall Garden, which was then quite 
a fashionable place of resort, and Von Swartz was 
invited to join them. Esther walked with hinr, 
and he succeeded as if by accident, to draw her 
away from the party, into a lonely walk. When 
here, he began a topic which was usual with him 
of late ; the vices, real or imputed, of poor Joseph. 

14 No one knows,” he snid, “the pains I have 
taken with that reckless young man, to induce him 
to reform. 1 have been, I may say, his guardian 
angel, ever at hand, to lead him aright. Argu¬ 
ments and entreaties, have been of no avail—dear 
lady—I have even ventured to use your name, hut, 
hear it heavens !—even that had no effect on him, 
A name which to me, would have been a talisman, 
to follow to death, if needed, excited no emotion in 
his obdurate heart.” , 

44 Nay friend Herman,” said the agitated girl, 
pressing her hand on her heart to keep down it* 
throbbing. 44 Thou need’st not expatiate on the 
errors of that unfortunate youth. Thou know’st 
my friendship for him, and iny only hope of peace 
now, is, to banish him entirely from my thoughts.” 

44 You are right dear inadame, but believe, I do 
not heedlessly wound your feelings. All I say, is 
for the best. Like a skillful physicit f I would 
cure you, I must probe the wound. Pardon me, 
but I think the better manner to eradicate him from 
your friendship, wc *d be, to force yourself, to 
hear all his enormities.” 

Esther turned from him, to conceal the tears, 
which, in spite of her self-command, were stream¬ 
ing down her face. 

44 Could ye but have seen him,” continued the 
false Alsatian, 44 when the elders came to‘treat 
with him,’ as you say,—to remonstrate with him 
on his ruinous habits, ere they turned him from 
the meeting, (as you know they have since done.) 

I am sure no spark of pity or friendship would re¬ 
main even in your tender heart. 1 loved Joseph 
at a brother—I called him ever, mem freund, but 
from that time I left him. I have done with him. 
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His conduct is such, that no man, who respects 
his own reputation, ought to hold communion with 
him more. We were silting on the front steps, 
when these ancient and solemn old men advanced. 
They reminded me of the conscript fathers of old. 
and 1 felt as if I could have knelt, and asked their 
blessing, when Joseph —kerf gottl how hardened 
must have been his heart. 

44 Friend Swartz, in mercy stop !” cried Esther— 
I cannot—will not listen to thee—thou knowest not 
how my heart is pierced.” 

44 A few words dearest madam, and I have finish¬ 
ed. The scoffing wretch spoke to them as if they 

were dogs, told them it was a d-d hot dny, and 

asked them in to take a glass of mint julap ! what 
horrid insolence. Two of them turned away in 
indignant silence, but the other—it was your own 
father fair Esther, gazed on Joseph while the tears 
rolled down his aged cheeks—“Oh Joseph, son of 
my old friend !” he said. 44 Art thou so young and 
already so hardened ! truly do I rejoiee that thy 
father Hezekiah is no more, for this sight would 
have snapt his heart in twain. But turn thee Jo¬ 
seph, ere it be too late—and if there is joy in Hea¬ 
ven over a repentant sinner, surely there ought to be 
on earth, and my arms will be the first to receive 
thee.” 44 Shame on the graceless wretch ! how 
could he turn from that good old man, with ribald 
oaths, knowing it was shutting the door of access, 
to the loveliest of earth’s daughters. Ah ! fair 
Esther!” added Von Swartz, taking her hand; 
44 had it been my happy fate, to be loved by one so 
peerless as thou art, how different would have been 
my conduct. Nay, take not this dear hand from me 
sweet girl, let it he mine forever; give ine but one 
portion of that love you have lavished on the un¬ 
grateful Joseph, and I shall not envy earth’s poten¬ 
tates !” 

Esther turned slowly round and gazed bewilder¬ 
ed in the face of the Alsatian. 44 Love!” she gasped, 
“did I hear thee aright 1” 

44 Yes, dearest Miss Hanway, love!—my words 
seem to create surprize—can it be possible that the 
untiring devotion of my heart has been unobserved. 
Then hear it now. The most intense passion that 
ever burned in the breast of man, I feel for you, 
and all I ask, is a small return from that gentle 
bosom, to make me the happiest of mankind.” 

14 Ah, Herman,” said Esther, rising from the 
bench, on which they had been sitting. 44 Sorry I 
am that 1 have not read thy heart before, and saved 
thee and myself, the pain of this avowal.” 

44 What mean you lady—sit down, I cannot un¬ 
derstand you.” 

44 Yes, it seemeth thou hast sorely misunderstood 
me, hitherto if thou dreamest I can love again. No 
friend Swartz, thou art acquainted with some sad 
passages of my life, and knowest I can never be 
aught to thee but a friend.” 

44 Dtr Feufd!” exclaimed the vexed Alsatian,” 
44 what does the girl mean, she loves me I know she 
does, but they will all have their airs. I know lady” 
he added aloud—“all you have recently fell for 
another, but ns his conduct must have eradicated all 
partiality for him, from your pure breast, and as the 
ties between you are broken, you will surely deign 
to look on one who loves as fervently as I do. I 
will not hurry you, but only give me hope that some 


future day I may find favor in those heavenly eyes, 
and I am satisfied ? 

Esther looked up, and as the lamp which hung 
over their heads, shone down on her, Von Swartz 
saw she had been weeping. But she pressed her 
handkerchief over her eyes, and after an effort was 
calm. “ Hear me Herman Von Swartz,” she said, 
while the profound melancholy of her voice, told 
the deep feeling which reigned within. 44 Thou art 
strangely deceiving thyself, but it is time all should 
be openness between us. Talk not to me of loving 
again, for that feeling has never yet left my breast. 
The attachment 1 once acknowledged, for Joseph 
Denham, still exists in full force ; yes, and always 
will, and here 1 tell thee decidedly, no man can ever 
succeed him in my affections.” 

44 VVhnt,” exclaimed Von Swartz passionately— 
you dare not tell me you prefer that wretched 
Denham to me—one who has scorned and left 
you.” 

44 Yes I do say it,” replied Esther, while hervoice 
became tremulous with emotion, 44 scorn me or love 
me as he inay, I cherish for him those sentiments 
which death only can subdue. It pains me to be 
obliged to say all this, but for thy sake, ldo it, for 
now thou sce'st I never have, and never can love 
thee!” 

44 You shall love me,” exclaimed the Alsatinn 
violently, at the sametime throwing his arm around 
the trembling girl, and endeavoring to force her to 
seat herself beside him. 44 Am 1 to be refused for 
a sottish boy! No, by the heavens above, you 
shall not stir from this scat until you have sworn to 
give me this hnnd.” 

44 Villanous Alsatian !” exclaimed a voice from 
the trees behind the bench, and a blow from an un¬ 
seen hand sent Von Swartz staggering across the 
walk. The terrified Esther threw herself on the 
seat, while Joseph, for it was he nnd Von Swartz, 
stood face to face, their passions apparently too 
violent to give utterance in speech. 44 Trcacheroua 
deceiver!” burst from Joseph’s overcharged heart. 
“ At length thou nrt discovered ! Yes, I hnve stood 
behind thee this last hour, whilst every muscle was 
strung to pain, to subdue myself to quietness, that 
not a word thou hast uttered should escape. Base 
Alsatian! away. Thou my guardian angel!—my 
jnentor !—Thou knowest,” added the excited youth 
as he drew near the Alsatian, and gazed into his 
face. 44 Tliou darest notdeny thou hast dragged me 
down, step by step, aye, against my own judgment 
into the mire that surrounds thee. And now thou 
thinkest to tread me down and exalt thyself in my 
place.” 

“Rail on,” said the Alsatian who stood with his 
arms folded, smiling scoffingly at the agitated Den¬ 
ham. 44 If I have effected this, so much greater ia 
my joy. But 1 have not done with you yet, Heir 
Denham. There is a blow to be avenged, and,” he 
added through his closed teeth, “ it shall be 
requited, for the revenge of Von Swartz is always 
sure!” 

Joseph turned from him, and approached Es- 
ther. “ Dearest Esther,” he said, for all thou hast 
said in my favor, receive my warmest thanks. Be¬ 
lieve me, 1 am notes black as yon fiend would make 
me, and when next I appear before thee, it will be 
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with a redeemed name, and then we may be again 
happy.” 

“ Never !” exclaimed a voice near him, and look¬ 
ing up he beheld the Alsatian before them, and 
while every dark passion was expressed in his 
countenance, he addressed Esther. “ Adieu lady,” 
he said, but notforever—you will see me again when 
you little expect it. Dare not to think of love and 
happiness with him, for,” he added, while his eyes 
expressed a demon's malice, “ you shall never be 
his bride. My dagger has reached as pure a heart 
as your own, and you are iny bride, or death's /” He 
disappeared, and Esthci terrified with all that had 
just passed, threw herself in Joseph’s arms and 
wept. His whispered vows of unaltered love, and 
determination to reform, and restoration to the favoi 
of the world, soon soothed her, and enabled her to 
meet her friends who just then appeared, with com¬ 
posure. 

Now that Joseph was thoroughly awake to his 
situation, and his interview with Esther had revealed 
to him all the devotion and constancy of her heart, 
his efforts to create a good name were unremitting. 
No young man was so steady at his business, or at¬ 
tendance on the meeting.. Heart and soul were 
embarked in the work of reform, and after a long 
course of probation lie was allowed to visit at Friend 
Han way's, where he had been a great favorile, and 
even to hope for the hand of Esther. His petition 
to be again received iu meeting as a member, was 
favorably listened to, and it was hinted to him, if his 
conduct continued to be as exemplury as it had been 
of late, be would be received again as a prodigal 
son. 

Time flew swiftly away, and Joseph by his sin¬ 
cere penitence, found fuvor in all eyes; so that when 
it was signified to Esther's mother, hv her daughter 
Judith, that the day was fixed for Esther’s wedding, 
she expressed no disapprobation. The consent of 
her parents could not be asked, as Joseph was not 
yet a member, and should Esther marry him, she 
also would be “ read out of meeting.” Her parents 
of course, could not give their consent, without in¬ 
curring the censure of the meeting. This was very 
unpleasant on both sides, but it was oftendone,and 
sometimes the parties after due repentance, were 
both admitted into the meeting. 

Joseph's new house was neatly furnished, and ar¬ 
ranged for the reception of the bride, who was to be 
married there in the evening, and in the presence of 
a circle of friends. The ceremony was to be per¬ 
formed by a justice of the peace, for a “hireling 
priest,” is a good quaker’s abhorrence. The pa¬ 
rade of a wedding train of coaches at the door, 
would be very improper in the present instance, as 
the bride's parents were supposed to know nothing 
of the matter. It was therefore arranged that Jo¬ 
seph should come alone to the house of her aunt in 
G — h street, in a sleigh for Esther, at eight 

o'clock, and the attendants would meet her at the 
door of her new house. 

The important bridal evening had arrived. In a 
small front parlor sat the gentle bride w ith two of 
her sisters. She was in her bridal gear; inherdark 
hair shone no jewel or orange blossoms, it was part¬ 
ed in front, and wound in a knot behind, thus dis¬ 
playing to advantage, the classic form of her bead. 
Her white satin dress was arranged with the great* 

4 


est simplicity, and the trimmings obscured the 
noble contour of her bust. The three sisters sat irt 
silence, awaiting the appearance of the bride¬ 
groom. 

“ Alas !” said Esther—“ I feel not as I once ima¬ 
gined I should, when about to be united to the object 
of my affection. This stolen marriage, although 
W’ith the approval of my parents, weighs heavily on 
my spirits.” 

“Dear Esther,” said Judith, “thou needest not 
let this affect thee, thou knowest our parents have 
no objection, farther than sorrow to see thee read 
out of meeting. But as that happens eo often it is 
not considered in the least disgraceful.” 

“ Vet I feel it so Judith; to be turned out of the 
meeting, where 1 have always sat with my parents 
and sisters, as one unworthy to enter theie—oh, 
sometimes l think 1 will renounce Joseph, rather 
than have my name rend from the high seat as ft 
delinquent!’’ Judith was a kind creature, blit had 
very little of w hat is called fine feeling, and could 
not enter into Esther’s sentiments; she however 
was worried to see that the tears of the bride were 
soiling her dress, and said anxiously—“ Dear Es¬ 
ther thou art tumbling thy nicely folded pocket 
handkerchief; there take this—and she offered her 
one of dark colored silk, which had been left there 
by her mother. At the sight of her mother’s pocket 
handkerchief, poor Esther's tears flowed. “Oh, 
my mother,” she said, “ must she not he present at 
my marriage. 1 must see her onc e more—I must 
kiss her before I go.” 

“Nay Esther,” said Judith placing herself before 
the door—“ for that mother’s sake 1 entreat thee tor 
remain here. Thou wouldst not have her to incur 
the meeting’s censure ? Forgive me dear sister, 
but thou dost surprise me, by such excess of emo¬ 
tion. When tin wedding is once over, we shall all 
be happy together.” 

“ I am wrong, I know,” said Esther sadly, “ but 
I feci such heaviness at my heart, such an inde¬ 
finable fear of evil to come, which I cannot conquer. 
The words of that dark man, the Alsatian, are ever 
present to me, and I tremble at every noise I 
bear.” 

“ He cannot harm thee,” said Judith, “ therefore 
dear sister, dismiss thy fears, and meet Joseph with 
smile? instead of tears.” 

Rachel, who had been sitting silently rocking 
herself in a chair, by the fire now spoke. “ It has 
been home into my mind this day, that it is an un¬ 
godly thing to break the laws of the meeting, and 
I also have had fearful intimations of approaching 
soi row.” 

Judith did not reply, and the three sisters sat in 
silence around the fire until aroused by the stop¬ 
ping of a sleigh. “ So soon,” said Esther—“ the 
clock on the mantel points at a quarter before 
eight.” 

“ Lovers are impatient,” said Judith, “ but I will 
run and see if it be he.” She opened the street 
door, and there was a sleigh, and as she supposed, 
Joseph in his peculiar cloak. She ran back and 
hurried Esther away, who kissed her sisters, and 
sprang into the sleigh, which quickly drove from 
the door. The two sisters returned to the fire and 
were expressing their sorrow at Esther’s unwonted 
dejeotion, when the clock struck eight. At the 
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same moment a sleigh stopped before the door, and tin 
Joseph was heard speaking to the driver. They ho 
but!) started—“ What can this mean,” said Rachel, ra 
“ They must have forgotten something. I will go ed 
and see.” Judith opened the door and Joseph ran so 
into the room, his countenance expressive of joy re 
and happiness, “lias Esther forgotten any thing,” e> 
said Judith. “Forgotten—I know not, but hope nt 
she has not forgotten ine ; come sister Judy, run se 
up and tell her 1 am waiting, and that the company to 
are ready to receive the fair bride.” Rachel sank “ 
with a groan into her chair, while Judith stood sta- c t 
ring wildly in Joseph’s face. ni 

“Judith!—Rachel !—what is the matter with you, 
is my Esther ill, if so tell me at once, and do not 
stand looking so horridly at me.” 

“ Did not Esther go with thee,” gasped Judith— 1 
“ dear Joseph didst thou not leave here with her in p 
a sleigh a quarter of an hour since.” h 

“ A sleigh !—with Esther! what dost thou mean, a 
I have hut just left home.” 

“Thou wast here,” said Judith wildly. I saw 
thee in that cloak when Esther entered the sleigh, ti 
thou art joking—tell me so and relieve my misery.” v 
The paleness of death, took the hue of joy from c 
the countenance of the unhappy bridegroom. Hisj 11 
eyes were riveted on Judith, without the power of s 
moving or speaking. “ What can this mean,” he ‘ 
said' at last, gazing fearfully around. “ Cun it be \ 
one of the groomsmen.” 1 

“ Nay Joseph,” cried Rachel springing from her 
chair. “ Esther is lost!—Fly !—It is the Alsatian. I 
He has vowed revenge, oh, fly and save her.” 

Joseph with a cry of horror, rushed from the i 
house, and sprang into the sleigh. “ Drive on 
Nathan!” he cried, drive on for your life ! “ Where 
shall I go Joseph,” said the startled servant. “Go! 
aye, where shall I go, what shall 1 do!” and the 
wretched man dropped powerless into the seat. A 
hand was on his arm, and Judith, who had follow¬ 
ed him, said—“ Do nothing rashly, Joseph ; it may 
be a joke of one of the groomsmen—go first to thy 
house, and if Esther is not there,” and her heart 
sank at the fearful thought, “ then fly to the Alsa¬ 
tian’s lodgings.” 

“ Drive home !” cried Denham in a voice of 
thunder, and the sleigh skimmed rapidly over the 
snow. As they whirled along, the brilliantly light¬ 
ed shops, the merry jingling of the sleigh bells, and 
.the laugh, and song, from the numerous sleighing 
parties that passed him, seemed but mockery to his 
miserable heart. In vain he endeavored to still his 
apprehensions, by hoping to find his bride at the 
house, the dark countenance of the Alsatian, was 
ever before him, and his threats of vengeance rang 
in his ears. How bitterly did he curse the folly 
that induced him to place himself in contact with 
such a ruffian. “ Oh God,” he cried, “ my pun¬ 
ishment is just, I did not deserve to be happy \ but 
oh, save my gentle Esther from harm.” 

The sleigh stopped before a splendidly illumina¬ 
ted house, and Joseph bounded up the steps and 
threw open the parlor door. Slowly and fearfully 
he gazed around him. The justice was there— 
the company were all assembled, und there were 
the bridesmaids, and groomsmen, but she he sought 
was not among them. The bride was lost. 
u Where is Esther ? Why dost thou not bring 


the bride,” exclaimed several voices, and the un- 
hoppy bridegroom, now fully conscious of his mise¬ 
rable fate, fell senseless on the floor. The alarm¬ 
ed Quests gathered around him, and laid him on a 
gll fa, and after using restoratives he appeared to 
recover. He snt up, and gazed around, with his 
eyes opened widely, but expressing no conscious¬ 
ness, and as if he were endeavoring to take in the 
sense of all he saw. Suddenly, intelligence rushed 
to his eyes, he sprang up, exclaiming wildly— 

“ Why do you stand idly here ; Von Swartz has 
carried off Esther '—Follow me, or she will be 
murdered !” He rushed from the room. 

“ What does this mean,” said the justice. 

“ I know not,” said Jeremiah, Esther’s brother, 

“ but Esther is not here, and I go to seek her.”’ 
The terrified brother and most of the gentlemen 
present, followed Joseph out of the house. The 
frightened ladies, meanwhile crowded sorrowfully 
around the fire, to speculate on the fate of the gen¬ 
tle bride. 

The justice and several others, went to the Alsa¬ 
tian’s lodgings. As they ascended the stairs, voice* 
were heard in altercation in his room. When they 
opened the door, they beheld Joseph, without hi* 
i hut, and with his vest open, shaking and almost 

f strangling the Alsatian, “ Villian !” he exclaimed, 

. -Give me back my Esther! what have you done 

: with her. W here have you placed her. ^Give her 
to me, or I will strangle you on the spot! 
r “ Gentlemen, exclaimed Von Swartz when^he 
. beheld them—‘release me from this madman.’' 

“Nay, Joseph,” interfered Mr. M—the jua- 
e ticc. “ Leave this man to me, and if he has done 
n this, you shall have justice.” 

e “ Justice !” said Joseph bitterly. “ After Esther 
! is murdered,of what avail will that be tome, 
c “ May I ask,” said Von Swartz, “ why I am in- 
\ debted to this visit, and of what, this young man ac- 
cuses me.” 

y “If 1 understand the. matter rightly,” said Mr. 

y 51- ,“You arc accused of murdering, or ab- 

rt ducting a young lady, and you can best tell if you 
a- are guilty or no.” 

The Alsatian quailed before the stern gaze of 

uf M r . M-, hut quickly recovering, lie said, “I 

ic have very little to do with young ladies, sir. May 
,t- I ask the name of the one in question.” 

,d “ Thou k no west too well,” groaned the un- 
,g happy Joseph. “Thy savage threats of revenge 
is and murder, still ring in my ear.” “If tins is so,’ 
iis said the justice, you must come with me. sir, and 
ie we will see if a court of justice, cannot elicit any 

as particulars from you.” . 

ig “ Nay, do your best,” said the Alsatian. ' You 
ly found me here, reading in my room, and if any one 
th can prove I have not been here all the evening, let 
n- him do it.” 

ut The truth of this struck Joseph to the heart. Yes, 

Esther was lost to him forever, and the Alsatian 
la- would escape, unpunished. A groan of deep suf- 
nd fering burst from him. He grasped the Alsatian s 
I ly arm and gazed piteously in his face. “ Oh, Von 

_ Swartz!” he said, “ If thou hast one drop of human 

re blood in thy heart, tell me where I may find my 
'ht Esther. Take pity onmy despair, and relent from 

thy dreadful purpose. What wouldst thou ? Re- 
ng venge? Behold me, a despairing suppliant before 
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thee. Art thou not satisfied!” “The Alsatian 
gazed on the frantic youth, and with a sneering 
smile, said in his native language, Ja ! ich bin auf 
dich und auf ihr gcraclU. Aye, 1 aui revenged on 
her and on you !” 

The friends of the unfortunate bridegroom now 
surrounded him, and endeavored to persuade him 
to leave the room. 

44 One word more,” he said, struggling from them, 
44 one more appeal and 1 am done ; hear me, Alsa¬ 
tian. Thou didst only vow revenge, in case she 
married me; we are not married, and here I bind 
myself if thou wilt restore her to her mother’s arms 
never to see her more. Herman ! speak, thou 
knowest with what an absorbing idolatry I loved 
her, I give her up; but oh, do not harm that gentle 
being!” The Alsatian stood with his arms folded, 
gazing scoffingly in the face of his wretched vic¬ 
tim, and like another Zanga, he said, 44 Groan 
on ! thy groans are music to my soul.” 

Two days after this the family of the lost Esther, 
were all sitting together around the fire. In a large 
stuffed chair in the corner, sat the mother, her/iands 
were clasped together, and her eyes were fixed on 
the flickering flame before her, her countenance as 
well as those around, was expressive of the deep¬ 
est heart-seated woe. Silence was in the room, 
for all there had been taught early to repress every 
outward demonstration of feeling, and tears and 
sobs were deemed a weakness. The door opened 
and Amy R —, a celebrated preacher entered the 
room. A silent grasp of the hand from all, and a 
whispered “how is thee Judith,” and “ how art 
thou friend Amy,” was the only greeting between 
them. She then slowly laid aside her close bonnet, 
and hooded drab cloth cloak, and displayed under 
her small simple cap, a face expressive of kindness 
and pious Immility. She seated herself and for a 
few moments, the silence was only disturbed by 
the rising wind without. At last she began in a 
soft low voice, to tell them that she had been in¬ 
wardly moved tlintdayno call upon them and give 
them a few words of religious counsel, and conso¬ 
lation on their late bereavement. That it had been 
41 borne in upon her mind,” to speak to them of 
peace from on high, and remind them of the prom¬ 
ises which would heal their broken hearts, and bind 
up their wounds. The words of consolation and 
pity, flowed gently from her lips, and while her 
hearers liflWncd, the insufferable weight seemed 
to be leaving their hearts; and their thoughts were 
gradually withdrawn, from the sorrows of earth to 
their 44 fathers house” above. She then asked 
them to kneel in suppUcation, to that being, who 
eoutd alone sooth their griefs. The prayers and 
heavenly counsel of the good Amy, came like a 
healing balm, to the hearts of the unhappy family, 
and they were soon enabled to converse calmly on 
their loss. 

At that moment, a servant beckoned Jeremiah 
out of the room. He went to the door, and was 
told, a gentleman in the front parlor, wished to see 
him. Here he found a stranger, who, after keep¬ 
ing him some time, with the tantalizing intimation 
of having unpleasant news to communicate, which 
would demand all his fortitude,—at last told him 
a ywog female, had been discovered in a deep 


cavity, out of town, (now near the corner of Spring 
and Green streets,) which it was supposed might 
be his sister, and that his presence was required 
at the spot. The young man raised his eyes to 
heaven for support in that trying moment, and 
then having subdued his feelings to Christian re¬ 
signation, followed the stranger into the sleigh. 
They drove in silence until they arrived at a large 
and desolate field, where they saw q. collection of 
people, standing on the edge of a deep cavity- 
gazing below. Jeremiah approached—threw one 
glance into the horrid abyss, and turned shuddering 
away,—there, far down in that gloomy and revolt¬ 
ing spot, lay a fair young girl, whose dark hair, 
several persons were endeavoring to disengage 
from the snow, which surrounded her. Jeremiah’s 
usual subdued, and passionless exterior, would 
have pronounced him, a youth of little sensibility; 
but the agony, that rent his heart at that moment, 
told a different tale. He turned from the dreadful 
spot, so completely unnerved, that he was obliged 
to be supported. 

“ Alas !”he sighed, as he gazed around on that 
lonely plain, swept by the wintry blasts. 44 What 
a dreary resting place, for the gentle Esther ! what 
a dismal nuptial couch for a blooming bride !” 

An arm was placed within his, and the stranger 
who had brought him there, and who was also the 
landlord of a small tavern near the place, now 
whispered that the body was about to be deposited 
in hiss house, and it was necessary for him to go 
and identify it. 

“ No, no !” cried the agonized brother,— 44 spare 
me that!—I cannot again look on yon heart-rending 
sight!” 

The landlord by soothing and entreating him, 
at last drew him to the room. One glance was 
enough. 41 My sister! My Esther!” he cried, 
“ would I could have died for thee!” 

Yes, there she lay, that lovely being, in the 
tavern bar room, laid out on a common pine table. 
Her satin wedding robe was stained with blood 
and mire, and her long black hair frozen in masses 
on her snowy neck. Her soft eyes were open and 
her countenance was expressive of terror, and 
despair. The wretch that murdered her, had 
plunged a dagger in her heart, which still remained 
there, as a witness against him. The weapon of 
death had struck through a white rose, which had 
been placed in the bride’s belt by her sister, and its 
delicate leaves were spotted, with the life blood of 
the lovely girl. A group of rough looking men, 
were standing around, and the tears that occasion¬ 
ally dropped from their eyes, told the sorrow such 
a piteous sight produced. The mistress of the 
house stood weeping violently, at the fate of the 
fair being before her. 

14 What a black hearted fellow that must have 
been, who did that deed,” observed one of the 
group. 

44 Yes,” said another, 44 1 should’nt like to stand 
in his shoes at the last day.” 

“ Poor young creature,” said the hostess, while, 
as she bent over the corpse, her tears fell on its 
face, 44 what must her mother feel! Suppose it 
had been my own child ! Oh, the villain! he’s 
worse than a Narragansett Injin ! If I had him 
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}n my power, I warrant I’d make him suffer for 

this.” 

“ Nay, Sarah,” said her husband ; “ never fear, 
be will suffer enough. leave him to his maker. Did 
not we read last Sunday—‘ Vengeance is mine, I 
will repay.” ’ 

“Landlord,” said one of the men, “have you any 
kind of an idea, who could have been at the bottom 
of this bloody business ?” 

“ I’ve a kind of a notion, but mum—for if the co¬ 
roner’s jury in the next room hear us they’ll have us 
up and examine us in no time.” “I’ve he’ern, it was 
a kind of a furriner.” The landlord nodded saga¬ 
ciously. 

“ Do tell!” inquired the landlord’s wife. “Well I 
never thought our folks had a hand in it; if there is 
ever an ugly job, done in this country, you are sure 
to hear it was by some one from over the water. I 
wish to gracious,” she added vehemently, that the 
ocean was twice as broad as it is.” 

At that momenta young man burst into the room 
with his dress disordered, and his countenance ex¬ 
pressive of insanity. “ Where is the coroner!” he 
exclaimed loudly. “ Where is the justice ! 1 have 
come to surrender myself as a murderer. Here in 
the face of the world, I come to proclaim myself, 
Joseph Denham, as the murderer of Esther Han- 
way.” 

“Joseph !” exclaimed Jeremiah, rushing into the 
room and grasping his arm. “ \V hat is it thou say- 
est. thou can’st not mean it!” 

“ I do mean it Jeremiah !” 

“Thou art beside thyself—thou never couldst 
have placed that dagger in thy own Esther’s 
heart!” 

“I did not plunge the dagger, but I placed the 
wretch in her path who did the. deed. It was my 
folly, my wickedness which brought all this deso¬ 
lation on us. Aye, gentlemen of the jury,” he cried 
tossing hi* arms violently ; “ I left my pure home, 
and herded with the monsters of the earth, and 
brought them from their den to devour that gentle 
Jamb.” 

« Dear Joseph !” said Jeremiah soothingly, “thou 
knowest not what thou art saying, thou wouldst 
criminate another without proof.” 

Joseph with a sharp cry rushed towards the 
corpse. He opened her hand, and exposed to view 
a dark brown tassel, with an embroidered bending, 
which was instantly recognized by nil present, as 
one of those ornaments, usually wore on gentle¬ 
men’s coats, and more particularly by foreigners. 
Jeremiah’sehcek blanched as he remembered such 
tassels on the dress of the erring Joseph’s profligate 
friend, the Alsatian. “ Here is a damning witness!” 
cried Joseph. “Jeremiah, thou hast seen the very 
coat from which this was torn—aye, torn in dying 

agony, by my poor—lost-” with a hysteric sob, 

the wretched young man fell insensible on the 
corpse of bis murdered bride. He >vas carried from 
the room by the compassionate Jeremiah, and some 
of the surrounding people. There were but a few 
left in the room, arid these were wiping away the 
tears which blinded them, when atall swarthy man 
entered. His hut was pulled over his eyes, and his 
cloak concealed the remainder of his face. He 
advanced to the corpse, knelt down, and pressed 


the delicate hand to his forehead, while a groan of 
the deepest anguish burst from his inmost soul. 
“ Revenge !” he said in a low voice ofagony, “what 
is revenge—love has conquered vengeance. Ah 
Esther! liebe Esther! 1 never knew the deep love I 
bore thee until this hour. Oh, ruler above,” he ex¬ 
claimed, lifting liis hands on high, “give me but 
power to undo this flendish deed, and hurl me to 
the depths of eternal despair !” He leant over the 
inanimate form of his victim, and with a voice al¬ 
most indistinct with passionate emotion, said, “ In¬ 
jured loveliness! could I but plunge this steel in 
my bosom, and thus bring life to thine, how readily 
would I do it! 13ut it is irt vain—my destiny is seal¬ 
ed. Years of penitence and penance must expiate 
this deed. Farewell only loved ! that my dark crime 
may be ever before me,” be snid taking the blood 
stained rose from the bosom of the corpse, “ this, 
a tilting emblem of that murdered purity, shall be 
placed above the crucifix in my solitary scell, as an 
ever living memento of the foulest deed that ever 
angered Heaven.” He kissed the cold forehead 
of the lovely bride, and drawing his cloak around 
him, disappeared from the view of the bewildered 
inmates of the lonely tavern. e. r. s. 


She sat within the Abbey Walls. 

A maiden was there from her father’s halls, 

A being born to love and bless: 

She sat within the abbey w'alls, 

The living form of loveliness. 

A lovelier face I ne’er had met, 

For she was beauty’s brightest gem ; 

And her waving tresses of silken jet, 

Were festoon’d with a diadem. 

Her lips, which sham’d the rose’s red, 
Proclaim’d what words can never speak ; 

Tho’ eighteen summers scarce had shed 
Their w'armtli upon her crimson cheek. 

But faintly falls description’s praise, 

’Tw’ere vain to picture such a scene ; 

And even royally was mark’d to gaze, 
Admiringly on the lovely Queen. 


Beauty’s Queen. 

Where joy and pleasure held their throne, 
Throughout that bright and dazzling scene, 

A throb of rapture rarely known, 

Fill’d every heart for “ Beauty's Queen” 

Of graceful form, and noble birth, 

A boon, in trust to mortals given ; 

She came aw hile to cheer our Earth, 

Ere she should grace her native Heaven. 

And dyed with tint of Heaven’s own blue, 
Beneath a brow of purple white, 
i Refulgent mirrors met my view 
In melting orbs of liquid light. 

Farewell, thou “ Beauteous Queen,” 

Intwine with evergreens thy brow; 

Add lustre to thy envied name 

As youth’s bright garlands wreath it now. 
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PASS OF THE ABRUZZI. 

A DREAM. 


It Was on a surly October day, that after having 
taking a peep at the ancient regal palace of Scone, 
Ifound myself, by three in the afternoon, with my 
feet on the fender, within the Salutation Inn at Perth. 
I had secured my seat to Edinburgh in the Spring 
Eagle; so had nought to do, but look forward to my 
solitary dinner, for which preparations were making. 
A volume of Washington Irving’s TalesofaTrnvel- 
ler lay on a side table; and 1 endeuvored to fill up 
the hours of vacuity over the pages of that accom¬ 
plished and admirable writer. 

Indeed, so much was I interested, that, however 
impatient before, 1 felt annoyed when the horn 
blew ; and half reluctantly took my seat in the 
coach, into which two passengers had already step¬ 
ped. They appeared, from several circumstances, 
to be husband and wife. 

The lord and master of the twain was a gentle¬ 
man of some fifty-five years, and the Lady, I 
should judge was about seventy. He had coiled 
himself into a corner, which he left not unoccupied, 
being a personage of imposing dimensions. A 
low-crowned broad-brimmed chapeau was slouch¬ 
ed over his eyes; and a Spanish cloak of blue 
frieze, ample of fold, with a read collar, of the 
poodle-dog style of beauty, clasped tightly about his 
neck, left uot much of his countenance visible; save 
a little pair of black eyes, that glanced like a rat's, 
and two promontories, which might be guessed ns 
the tips of his nose and chin. Immense hunches 
of lanky hair overhung his ears, and altogether, 
his hair was that of a substantial Lowland grazier. 

The wife—for so the ‘my dears’ that flouted be¬ 
tween them pointed her out to be—was externally 
the reverse of all this. She was alii veiled and 
scraggy, one of Pharaoh’s lean kind ; with a treble- 
toned voice which omened her capability of scold¬ 
ing. Ever and anon, she made a silent appeal to 
her snuff box—but, without this, herdcvolion to the 
* noxious weed’ of Sir Walter Raleigh might have 
been shrewdly imagined, from a certain expression 
of the nose and mouth, peculiar to all votaries of the 
herb. 

The halcyon days of courtship having no doubt, 
long ago passed over between them, they found lit¬ 
tle to say to each other—and nothing to me. As we 
passed over Kinnoul Hill, twilight was setting in, 
and the day died away beyond the summits of the 
western Grampians. The eyes of the grazier, who 
sat like a Polar bear in the corner began to gather 
straws; and, at a rough rut on the road, I could per¬ 
ceive the head of Madame nodding ala Mandarin. 

The evening was cloudy and without frost: and 
lhad occasionally a glimpse of the evening star, 
over the flying rock. The banks and forests by the 
way side looked sombre and gloomy; and resting 
my chin on the umbrella between my knees, imagi¬ 
nation transported me to the mountain solitudes of 
the Apennines and the Abruzzi, amongst which I 
bad formerly travelled, and whither an excellent 


picture which I had recently seen, carried my recoL 
lections. 

One scene, however, was uppermost in my mind. 
Never shall I forget the events of that evening. 
The Estafetta had left Distria at three, and we ex¬ 
pected to reach Rocca Priori by night-fall, the day¬ 
light being yet tolerably long, and eked out by an 
early moonrise. 

Here were we three strangers, associated acci¬ 
dently—companions in travel for the last two days— 
and bound together only by one tie of unity, that of 
reaching our rendezvous in company.* 

Methinkslsee him yet:—Opposite to me, with 
his back towards the horses, (a pair of sorry nags, in 
sorrier harness,) squatted a lusty Capuchin friar, 
whose conversational powers had been gradually 
wearing themselves out in anecdotes of monastic 
life, so full of pathos and simple beauty, as would 
have almost weaned an alderman to seclude himself 
from all the world congregated at a civic feast, and 
have made him abhor the bare mention ofcalaposh 
and calapec; and by my side, sate an elegantly 
formed female, through whose close veil I could yet 
snatch traces of a beauty, which downcast eyes and 
a mournful silence could not obscure. A richly fur¬ 
red cloak was thrown across her shoulders, to pro¬ 
tect her from the damps of the evening, and from 
the cold, which after sun-set, frequently becomes 
almost piercing in these elevated regions. It was 
evident that her fate had been a melancholy one, and 
that, probably, the darkness of it was not yet over. 
She travelled under the escort of the holy father, 
and not unlikely, her destiny was the convent. 

At a small way-side inn we changed horses, and 
proceeded, without dismounting from the vehicle. 
Our road now became more steep and rugged ; and 
crack, crack, went the whip of the driver. As we 
slowly wound along the ascent, we had time to sur¬ 
vey the magnificent and ever-varying scenery 
around us. The wild fowl sprang from the thickets; 
and as the bright sunshine shot from the west, the 
alternations of light and shade became extremely 
picturesque in the rugged outlines of the wooden 
crags, and the slumbrous twilight of the valleys, 
into which a hundred streamlets fell sparkling. The 
poor animals soon became jaded ; and a'Cosyette!’ 
and ‘ Oorpo del Bacco !’ was uttered by the irritated 
brandisherof the whip. 

Evening was setting in apace, and the Capuchin 
fidgetted about, as if he was uneasy. Looking 
across me, he ejaculated with something of anxie¬ 
ty—*< | fear we shall get belated here We are yet 
seven miles from our destination and these very 
passes around us have not long ago, been the scene 
of robbery and murder. The village of Rocca 
Priori should have been reached by this time—that 
ever we shall reach it, I now much doubt.” 

11 Per Vamor di Dio ! say not so ;” exclaimed the 
beautiful Signora, starting in alarm, “ Let me not 
fall alive into the hands of those ruffian banditti! 
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Methought I was about to enter a peaceful sanctua¬ 
ry—and distress is still my companion. Had we 
«ot better dismount and return. 

44 Be not alarmed, Imilda,” said the Capuchin in 
fe soothing tone. “The dangers of these roads 
may have been overdrawn; and although my pro¬ 
fession forbids the use of arms, I doubt not our fel¬ 
low travellers does not journey unprotected.” 

“ I confess,” returned I, groping in the 9ide pock¬ 
et of the carriage, for the wooden case containing my 
> pistols, “ that 1 am not perhaps so well prepared as 
I might have been:—since so much danger is to be 
apprehended; for I was not aware of this route 
being infested in the manner you mention.” Round 
and round went my hand in the bottom of the pock¬ 
et ; the case was not there—nor, to ray mortifica¬ 
tion, to be*found within the vehicle. 

“ This is most extraordinary,” 1 exclaimed. 44 It 
if not possible, that in my hurry, I have left the 
«ase on the table ? No—no—it cannot be. I have 
.a distinct recollection of having put it into the 
pocket here, just after you, Sir, had got in—and be¬ 
fore 1 returned for my cloak, which one of the ser¬ 
vants was drying for me. I am as well assured 
&hat I placed it in this pocket, as I am of my own 
existence.” 

44 Indeed,” said the Capuchin, “why it is not a 
little extraordinary, and somewhat unaccountable : 
£>ut really, what we firmly intended to do, occasion- 
jdly wears, rn memory’s eye, the aspect of some¬ 
thing we have done ; so much so, that it is difficult 
in such cases to discern between the intention and 
ihe fact. Very probably the dangers of the Abruz- 
zi may have been drawn to me by an overcharged 
pencil. Surely man’s nature cannot be in any 
state so degraded, that he would refuse mercy to a 
dielpless maiden, or to an unoffending son of the 
^Church! And your being in such company may 
Ae a sufficient protection for you. 

My heart could not but soften at this speech of 
the Reverend man, which betoken so much simpli- 
*ciiy and ignorance of the ways of a wicked world. 
“ Would holy father,” returned I, “ that the heart of 
iman were as you imagine it!” 

“ Have you then no other means of defenceabout 
you?”asked the Capuchin earnestly. 

It now occurred to me—for I had forgotten it till 
this time—-that I had a blade in my walking cane. 
“This cane is a sword-stick, said I, and may in 
extremity serve us instead of a better weapon.” 

14 Unsheath it!” cried the Capuchin loudly, for wc 
were just driving past a mountain torrent, which 
rendered his accents nearly inaudible—unsheath 
it, and let me see what sort of a thing it is.” 

I did so ; and as I pulled it half out, I chanced to 
look in his face, on which sate a sardonic grin. “ It 
is slender,” he said and would require to be of good 
temper." 

The sneering laugh of the Capueiiin somewhat 
perplexed me. 

44 Alas!” he continued, 44 that is a mere lath of a 
thing—and is but a sorry protection for tbee against 
a horde of Brigands.” 

As he thus spoke, the fair Signora sank hack 
into the corner of the carriage; and fetched a deep 
aigh. So powerfully was she affected, that I was 
4a Jears of her swooning altogether away. 

“ Would to heaven!” exclaimed the holy father, 


that we were through these wild passes unques¬ 
tioned. We are but as clay in the hands of the pot¬ 
ter ! Would we were all safely landed within the 
gates of our monastery of San Francesco ; and it 
might rain apple blossoms in January, ere they got 
me out again, to wander on any of their confound' 
cd missions.” 

44 Alas 1” said the fair Signora, sobbing, 44 1 seem 
destined to bring sorrow on all who even commise¬ 
rate my situation. Would that 1 had died rather 
than have involved thee, holy father, in my 44 wretch¬ 
ed fate.” 

VVe had by this time gained the summit of an 
eminence, from which we perceived, that the wild 
dim mountain scenery completely girdled up around. 
Nature here reigned in her stern and savage mag¬ 
nificence. The scope of the eye took in no vestige 
of man, or of his molehill works. Over abrupt 
and tremendous precipices hung venerable trees, 
that seemed almost mysteriously to have found foot¬ 
ing. An occasional wild goat stood picturesquely 
on some bare ledge beween the eye and the hori¬ 
zon ;aud through clefts and fissures, rivulets, whose 
waters sparkled in the mellow rays of the setting 
sun, tumbled flashing into the dim and rayless val¬ 
leys. Over all, the engle screamed and soared 
dashing the last crimson beams of day light from his 
majestic pinions. 

Descending the winding road we came to an 
angle which showed to us a fresh expanse of Alpine 
scenery—and there, between two parted hills, the 
light of the west broke in upon a platform of sod, 
where human figures were distinctly seen moving 
about. 

My first instinct was to scrutinize them, through 
my glass; there they were—free-bootersto a cer¬ 
tainty. They were clad in jackets and trowsers of 
gaudy colors, had the usual broad brimmed comical- 
crowned hat; and their sashes stuck full of pistols 
and poniards. Several were reclining on the 
grass—a proof that we w ere not yet perceived, and 
others were seated around a fire which burned in a 
recess of the mountain—“ Do you see that?” said 
I to the monk, handing him over my telescope. 

44 By SnnGonnaro! is is all over with us,” he 
exclaimed with a wonderful degree of coolness. 
“ There are not braver or more desperate men in 
Christendom, and we had better at once surrender 
at discretion. Each is an over-match for a lusty 
gen-d’armes; so I opine, we hnvc no chance of 
routing a host of them with your sword stick. The 
die is thrown ; let us all turn our pockets inside out 
and beg for mercy.” 

So saying, the Capuchin scratched his shaven 
crown and smiled, or rather laughed. 44 And as for 
you, my fair Iinilda,” he added, 44 1 would advise 
you to make up your mind to it. There Rre worse 
situations in the world than that of becoming a ban¬ 
dit’s bride. Make a virtue of necessity, and the 
Mother church will absolve you, for I see no other 
way for it, my little rose-bud.” 

A sudden thought now flashed across my mind ; 
and as apparently wc w-ere not yet perceived by 
the banditti, I determined at once to put my suspi¬ 
cions to the test: I shall cry to the driver to halt,” 
I said, 44 and let us dismount, ere it be too late.” 

While in the act of rising for this purpose, I 
turned to the Signora, who, terror struck, remained 
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almost insensible—saying, 44 Will you accompany 
me, or proceed forward ! You muy depend upon 
whatever protection I can give, and on the honof 
of a gentleman 1 swear not to leave you while I have 
breath ; if you prefer proceeding, of course 1 can¬ 
not help it. Stop ! Vcntirunn, lsav, hollo!—stop !” 

14 Go on!” shouted the Capuchin at the top of his 
voice, clapping his hand upon my mouth, and 
thrusting me down with his brawny arm, while in 
a twinkling one of my own pistols was cocked at 
my head. 

"Pinion him!”shouted the Signora. 

44 Heu quantum mutatus ab ilia !” 

“Pinion the fellow!”—and I felt myself seized 
by the elbows with any thing but feminine softness, 
by the beautiful unknown—who, doffing her veil 
and mask, showed a majestic aquiline nose, over-/ 
looking a forest of mustaches. While he was 
groping for a pistol in his girdle, I dashed in des¬ 
peration the arm of the Capuchin aside, off went 
the cocked pistol, and whether he was shot or no, 
such a yell arose, that, in the utmost trepidation, 
I awoke. 

“ Hold him—hold him, for the sake of goodness,” 
shouted the grazier, 44 he is furious—wild—non— 
compos—is mad as a March hare.” 

“ He has broken off all the coach windows!” 
cried the lady. 

44 He has broken my head !” responded the mate. 

'* Will nobody succor us ?” 44 Murder! murder!” 
was the chorus of man and wife. 

When Jehu with his coat of nineteen capes, open¬ 
ed the door to inquire the meaning of all this 
strange disturbance, it was some time before I was 
sufficiently recovered from iny sleep and terror, to 
explain that a striking picture which I had lately 
seen, had forcibly wrought on my imagination in a 
dream. At last 1 succeeded in persuading all par¬ 
lies that I was a safe travelling companion to the 
next stage ; and ever since that night 1 have been 
frequently haunted with terrible visions of the Pass 
sf the Ahruzii. 


Flirts. 

It is a horrible destiny for a fine woman to fulfil, 
apon whom Providence has lavishly bestowed the 
rich and rare gifts of beauty, fortune and education, 
all the charms of person and the advantages of sta¬ 
tion, to linger out at last a lonely life of solitude, 
nnblessing and unblest. To be the loved of no 
feeling heart, the cynosure of no admiring eyes. 
Gradually and slowly to fade away and sink under 
sickness and disease. Surely to become the secret 
scoff and scorn of slyly circumventing flatterers 
and sycophants. To yearn after enjoyment which 
the humblest gatefully possess and mourn over 
prospects which selfishness has blasted. 

Such a fate though retributive is ever just. So 
having sown, thus must she reap. She has delibe¬ 
rately preferred to become as a wandering star, 
faintly and feebly glimmering on ntany to being 
the central sun of a domestic circle, a fountain of 
light and life and exquisite joy to many. She has 
ealmy and coldly seen the cherished hopes of many 
consume away and slowly perish, one by one, and 
withheld that comfort and consolation which she 
dnly could give. Implanted agony and tortures 


unspeakable in perhaps many bosoms which could 
only have been so pierced by an unwise confidence 
in her, and preferred a slow and subtle revenge to 
the happiness of forgiving and being forgiven. 
Self-love has afforded her many plausible excuses 
for such a course, and gruve moralists sometimes 
applaud the decorum and dignity of such conduct* 
But bitter experience teaches another lesson, all too 
late. 

Pride can never be the fit substitute for faith, pa¬ 
tience, and affection. When these fail, for any 
cause, a lady may diligently continue to flirt 
through the world, but she will lose her way. 

It is a melancholy sight to behold, yet is the retri¬ 
bution most righteous. Shall they who wantonly v 
cause so many bitter tears to flow shed none them¬ 
selves ? 

It is a law of Providence that the lot of humanity 
shall be one of suffering and sorrow. 

44 The generous for another’s woe” 

“ The unfeeling for his own.” 

^ Let no one expect to escape remorse who ra con¬ 
scious of having taken an insane delight in playing 
upon the passions and sporting with the hopes and 
fears of another. 

Such may escape vengeance, but it seldom in the 
end proves child’s play. The woman who ha» 
caused another’s hopes to wither away, another’s 
heart to falter and his reason to reel must not ex¬ 
pect so wantonly to misuse the power God hns given 
her with impunity. Whether she be actuated sole¬ 
ly by vanity and a heedless and careless disregard 
' of consequences, or any other motive, it is the 
same, some demoniac delusion of pride, some sinful 
fantasy hns subtly ei.snared her soul, and fatally 
mislead her. 


ORIGINAL. 

Summer's Moonlight Roses* 

By a Young Lady of Fifteen. 

Oh Nature ! every varying light 
In which I view thee shining,— 

The dewy morn, the starry night, 

The peaceful day declining,— 

Is dear to ine ; and as I trace 
Each bright and latent charm, 

I feel thy 9ofl and silent grace 
My spirits sweetly calm. 

But though I love the orient beam 
Which dewy morn discloses, 

More dear the rays that brightly gleam 
On Summer’s moonlight roses. 

I’d rather stray among their sweets 

With those warm hearts that love in©,— 
While every pulse of feeling beats 
To that pure orb above me,— 

Than ’mid the cloudless glare of dny 
Enjoy the festive hour 
While, far and near, the round day 
Kings brightly through the bower. 

Oh, give me soft and silent night, 

When every floweret closes, 

And that pale beam that loves to light, 
And kiss the moonlight roses. 
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The JVIotlier’s Grave. 

It was in the month of September that the lovely 
Sophronia asked the permission of her father to 
visit the family cemetery. She had never seen the 
sacred spot since the day of her mother’s funeral ; 
when, with a swelling heart and swimming eye, | 
she looked on that wasted, lifeless form of beauty 
for the last time. The deep-felt sorrow of that day, 
had settled and fixed upon her heart; though for the 
sake of a surviving parent, who, aged and infirm, 
leaned upon her for support, she concealed the 
bleeding wound, and often attempted to stifie the 
rising sigh with a song. The father’s consent, 
which had been wisely withheld, on account of the 
fatigue the walk would occasion to her delicate 
frame, and the painful recollections such a scene 
would be likely to awaken in a mind so suscepti¬ 
ble, had been all she had, for a long time, wanted 
to enable her to repair again to this spot, to pour 
forth her whole soul upon the grave of a mother— 
beloved, while living—and, deeply regretted, when 
dead. She asked this permission with a more than 
earthly glow flushing in her cheek, while her eyes, 
blue as the deep sky, looked as if speaking an 
angel’s thoughts. Gently the father remonstrated, 
and fain would have persuaded her, still a little lon¬ 
ger to postpone the already long-deferred day ; lor 
the air was sultry, and nature languished beneath 
the meridian sun. 

** I can go,” said she, a smile lingering upon her 
Itps, “Ican go along on the mossy bank of the 
stream; now the birds are singing, 1 love so well. 
It has been long,” added she, “ since I have visited 
their haunts, and listened to their songs;—and, oh! 
my dear mother l 1 must go—and a tear dropped 
from her eye. 

Parental love and affection melted into acquies¬ 
cence, as the father looked upon his child, his 
daughter, the image of her he had lost forever;— 
and he would have risen to attend her; but whether 
she wished to weep her long suppressed grief in 
secret and alone, or deemed the jaunt too much for 
the declining health of the father, she assumed an 
air of sprightliness ill-suited to the feeling which 
weighed down her spirits, and bidding her father 
not to fear, tripped away over the autumnal grass 
and fallen leaves, with a grace and gaiety of motion 
which seemed not of earth. The eye of the doting 
parent followed her ns she moved along the bank 
of the stream, and as often as she stooped to pluck 
a flower, or to relieve some suffering insect, a look 
of concern marked his countenance, as though he 
dreamptof danger. “ I fear no good will cotne of 
it” —said he, turning away as she disappeared be¬ 
hind the thick branches which environed the place 
of the dead—“ I feel that all may not go right.” 

Hours pass away, and Sophronia had not return¬ 
ed. The sun had already declined far in the west. 

A low moan came upon the air, and the sky sud¬ 
denly darkened. A clap of thunder had already 
rolled away in the distance, and came upon his ear 
like the knell of death—he started in alarm. A mo¬ 
ment hardly passed before he was seen with hasty 
steps following the path along the bank, and totter¬ 
ing under the infirmities of age, rushing to the res¬ 
cue of his lovely, only child. All is now' still—not 
a leaf moves in the whole forest—all nature stands 
in a state of silent resignation—waiting some ex* 


peeled, fearful shock. ’Twas but for a moment— 
for the next, every cloud seemed convulsed—elec¬ 
tee flashes shot through the heavens, and one con¬ 
tinued peal of deep,—awful thunder followed.— 
Night, to complete the picture of terror, closed over 
the scene, and such a night as fills the souls of ani¬ 
mate existence with dread and dismay. 

Morning at length came : the elemental strife had 
ceased ; and beauty and serenity succeeded the 
gloom, as if to chase away the last remaining ter¬ 
rors of the storm. But there were fears it could not 
alleviate ; agitations it could not calm ; sufferings it 
could not mitigate. 

The lovely Sophronia still knelt at the head of 
her mother’s grave, and the father still bent over 
her—his breast resting upon the marble stone. He 
had found her at her devotion, calm as a dying 
saint, her hands clasped upon her heart. He lin¬ 
gered an instant to look upon a sight so dear to his 
heart, and that instant fixed them both to the spot 
immovably in death—and now both lie buried by 
the side of the “ mother's grave'' 

How W'as it possible that both had perished ? 
That the full grow-n oak, and the rose, blossom¬ 
ing at its foot, had both been riven by the same 
stroke? Could neither the innocence and beauty of 
the daughter, nor the unyieding and untiring virtue 
of the father, save them from the ruthless elements? 
Had Heaven no pitying eye—no saving arm ? Had 
youth and innocence no claim to protection? Was 
even the tomb of a saint in heaven no inviolate 
refuge? Was the presence of a father no shield, 
Us lie bent over the form of his beautiful daughter ? 

“ It was their time to die !”—and as the herald of 
death descended in the rapid lightning to sever the 
silken cords of life, pitying angels dropped on their 
golden harps, a silent, holy tear! 

Useful Woman. 

The generality of woman are brought up to be 
what is called useful , in the first instance,—with as 
great display of this usefulness as can possible be 
played off; and in the next to be—w hat shall I call 
them? Mencatchers. Their usefulness, generally 
speaking, consists in doing what is useless, often 
worse (and she might have added, in making a 
great fuss about it,) but it is all subservient to the 
grand object. ^In middle life, they must be exhibit¬ 
ed as notables ; that is spending three or four hours 
every day in what the English call dawdling and 
the Scotch, syeling ; or, in other words, being a nui¬ 
sance and hindrance to good servants, and vainly 
attempting to mend bad ones. If in easy or high 
life, an equal portion of time is thrown away in 
making themselves butterfly elegants, with still the 
same object in view. Their mothers, aunts, and 
provident elderly female friends, all teach them the 
art of catching; and having little to do that is worth 
doing, and that can really occupy w hat was intend¬ 
ed for a rational mind, they give a large portion of 
their attention to the study of man ; but alas ! not in 
Pope’s sense. What they are chief adepts in, is 
the language of the eyes; not that language which 
may enable them to trace the wonders of the mind, 
hut that wdiich leads to a knowledge of what they 
call the heart; that is, of the idle short lived vaga¬ 
ries which occupy for a few days the fools with 
whom they are acquainted. 
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ORIGINAL. 

OSTUCAR, CALIPH OF BAGDAD. 


Man is seldom contented with the present when 
it is not full of hopes, which in future he expects to 
realize. He contemplates with pleasure, the pros¬ 
pect of increasing emolument, and grasps with 
avidity the delusive phantoms, which people his 
imagination. He finds in every object around him, 
encouragement to his visionary wanderings, and 
something to dispel the misgivings of his mind. 
But whether these hopes will finally be realized isthe 
great problem he is anxious to solve. A knowledge 
of the events, which are to characterize his life, 
forms the maximum of his desires. He is ever eager 
to penetrate the hidden sources of nature, and when 
his mind soars abroad amid the beautiful and won¬ 
derful objects of creation, forever dazzled by the 
prospect, it returns full of reflections on the myste¬ 
ry of the creator. Let him who cherishes such mis¬ 
givings as these—who suffers with patience the ills 
of to-day, in expectation of greater felicity on the 
morrow—learn the history of Ostucar, the Eastern 
Caliph. 

Ostucar spent his early life in a prosperous and 
happy condition. His father, dwelling at Selencia, 
placed great hopes in hi* son, and even during bis 
minority, predicted that he would receive the 
honors of the Caliphate. The young Selencian, pas¬ 
sed his time in visiting the surrounding country, 
and culling the richest and most fragrant flowers. 
He found pleasure in visiting every new object he 
discovered. His happy countenance expressed all 
the delighted feelings of his heart, as he looked 
around, and his expressions of wonder and joy, 
showed the sweet emotions of his soul:—he was 
equally happy in whatever situation he was placed. 
Like the bee, he extracted the sweet from every- 
flower, and left the bitter for some less fortunate 
adventurer. He looked upon life as one continued 
scene of joy, and happiness—when nature bad left 
no barren deceit to retard his progress, or obstacle 
to disturb the “even tenor of his way.” That in¬ 
ternal voice of the soul, which transports to a 
revere above our own, was continually whispering 
in his ear, while he was often led to wonder at the 
murmurs and complaints of the beings around him. 
And as the dimness of twilight, and the obscurity 
of night, tend to combine different objects, and un¬ 
favorable to the sublime; so he looked abroad, and 
saw only thegrand and beautiful, which, bethought 
could not fail to sweeten his existence. Such is 
the blindness of youth. 

As Ostucar increased in age, and his mind be¬ 
came matured, all his ideal happiness was dispel¬ 
led, and the true reality appeared before him. It 
was about this time, that he received the honors, 
and was crowned with the dignity of Caliph. 

Though he now entered upon a new course of 
life, his feelings and sentiments were still the same. 
Instead of meeting with those joy a, his youth had 
promised, he began to feel a loss of his former 
pleasures: bis former buoyansy of action po longer 
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j appeared, and that joyful expression in hiscounte 
j nance was now succeeded by melancholy and de- 
I jection. The day-dawn of his life enabled him to 
discover, that happiness is surrounded with its mise¬ 
ries—to pereeive the true value of the ore, in which 
the diamond is embodied. 

He wondered at so great a change!—that the 
happiness of yesterday, should, to-day, he attended 
with awful forcbobings of future disappointment. 
He loooked again, but appearances might have de¬ 
ceived him ; hut all his after prospects were con¬ 
cealed in the mist of uncertainty and doubt. 

Thinking that new habits and pursuits might re¬ 
cover his former blissful condition, he resolved to 
follow another course of life. He immediately 
commenced the pursuits of learning, and endeavor¬ 
ed to bring the hidden treasures from their depths,— 
he at once, thought he should excel the prophet 
Mohamed, and establish a new order of things in 
his Empire. He ever mocked the stars in their 
spheres, declaring they were hut spots, placed there 
for the delusion of man. He plodded long in the 
rubbish of antiquity, and night and day, continued 
his weary toil. Yet fortune favored him not,— 
while his emaciated form showed the extent of his 
perseverance, and the melancholy evidence of 
fruitless exertion. He turned from this enjoyment 
in disgust, leaving its honors to some one less influ¬ 
enced by the freaks of fortune;—while he was wil¬ 
ling to establish the truth of there words:—“an in¬ 
crease of knowledge, is an increase of trouble.” 

The world now seemed to him a barren and 
dreary waste, presenting no encouragement to the 
industrious and persevering. Such wsb the pros¬ 
pect he saw before him ;—yet he lost not the pre¬ 
sentiment of his future prosperity, even amid such 
trouble and trial. It was the engrossing thought of 
his mind, to learn whether the residue of his life 
was to be passed in happiness or misery. 

He soon resolved to visit the different parts of his 
dominion, thinking to find some one who might 
guide him to realms of peace and joy. He depart¬ 
ed, consoling himself with happy hopes, and joy¬ 
ous expectations. He sought the beautiful retreats, 
as he passed along the hanks of the Tigris, Nine¬ 
veh and Ctesetiphon presented objects of admira¬ 
tion, ajid served to draw his mind from the content- 
pJation of those disappointments, which rendered 
liis life miserable. He made a short sojourn at 
Autioch, and visited all its wonders and curiosities. 
Though he continued his journey a long time, yet 
it effected not that change lie had expected—it 
brought not that bliss he had once enjoyed : and he 
became more and more desirous of knowing hit 
future condition. All his subjects paid him the 
highest honors, and placed before him the treasures 
of their respective possessions. He reposed in 
olive groves, and drank from refreshing fountains; 
yet his countenance was no longer bright with joy. 
Delicious viands— fragrant flowers— the pleasant 
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glen—the splendid minarets and cool shaded gar¬ 
dens of Damascus and Isfahan,—all were forgotten 
or unnoticed, in the seriousness of his reflection, 
and the burden of his thought. He returned to 
Bagdad with no happy feelings or joyoii 9 emotions. 
u Could I but know the future,” he vainly thought 
to himself, “ 1 should then be contented.” 

During a warm and sultry day, as he was sitting 
alone, musing upon his sad condition, a deep sleep 
came over him. He dreamed that one of the Magi 
visited his palace, and directed him to goto a wide 
spreading palm tree in a near grove, and he would 
there find a ring deposited, which would guide him 
to a magicianand he would hy this means be 
able to learn his future destiny. 

When Ostucar awoke, he was for a long time in 
doubt whether to give credence to the words of the 
magician or not; but so great was the benefit to re¬ 
sult from following his directions, that he could 
not refrain from seeking the ring. 

His mind was now wholly absorbed in the thought 
of knowing the future, and he was scarcely able to 
wait a proper opportunity to effe ct his intended 
purpose. He departed one evening in disguise, 
and after a long search, he found the ring. On it 
was written the name of a magician, who had lung 
had the reputation of being skilled in knowledge ; | 
but he was evercareful to conceal it from the world. 

Ostucar found the cave, to which he was direct¬ 
ed, and presented the ring, that betokened his er¬ 
rand. The magician questioned him relative to his 
condition, and the happiness he expected to enjoy. 

“ Ostucar,’’said he, “ you have received the high¬ 
est honors from your people, and they love you. 
Your eager desire for the knowledge you seek, 
ought never to have entered your breast. You are 
about to learn your fate, whether a life of joy or 
misery is to he your lot. You arc about to learn 
that from the gods, which mortal man should never 
possess. You have a ring which compels me to 
give you this knowledge, if you desire it; then after 
learning your fate, you must abide by it; there will 
thenceforward be no change—no repentance will 
then be sincere enough to affect the wilful god. 
Now do you wish to know the future V* 

41 1 do,” replied Ostucar. 

44 The die is cast,” said the magician. A stone 
was immediately removed from a part of the cave, 
under which was concealed the object of his desires. 

A scene of sorrow and suffering was the condi¬ 
tion, which the fates had allotted to Ostucar. He 
saw before him all the trials and troubles of mortal 
life. Lachesisvvas turning the wheel of Fortune, 
and Atropos stood ready to cut the brittle thread. 

After contemplating this scene, and reflecting 
upon the ills he was to suffer, Ostucar returned to 
his palace, melancholy and dejected. Even Hope 
had now escaped from the Pandorean box; while 
every object around seemed impregnated with 
some loathsome substance, designed to embitter his 
existence. Each one approached him, appeared 
to have concealed beneath his robe, the fatal dag¬ 
ger, which was to terminate his life. 

After a succession of evils and sufferings, Ostu¬ 
car, according to the prediction, died !—giving to 
his posterity, as the true sentiments of his heart, 
these words— 44 Learn to value the present ,* 1 
Grafton, Ohio , May 1835 . a. m. ▼ n. 


ORIGINAL. 

HI usings. 

In the beautiful and sequestered village of E — 
in one of our New England states—may be seen in 
a walnut grove, at a distance from any dwelling’, 
the ruins of an old school-house ; overgrown witS 
waving vines, and wild flowers. The scene, an . 
the associations it calls up, are soothing and de¬ 
lightful. 

*Tis 8weel ,0 P ause in such a scene as this, 

And muse where once youth’s merry laugh was heard. 
Or childhood s voice, earth’s only tone of bliss, 
Joined with the carol of the warbling bird. 

Where now the ivy mantles o’er the wall, 

And waves its verdant leaflets in the gale, 
here now’ is heard the cuckoo’e sounding coll. 

Or the mild ring dove’s low and plaintive wail. 

Was gathered once a band of young and bright, 

Vv hose youthful breasts no grief nor sorrow knew. 
Whose young eyes gleaned with childhood’s golden 
light, 

As by, the winged hours full gaily flew. 

\ et in their childish hearts w hat feelings burned 7 
What visions rose before their fancies ihere? 

Some humble life with throbbing ardor spurned, 
j borne gladly turned from glory’s pain and care. 

Some stood in fancy on the embattled plain, 

Some sat in sacred justice’s sombre halls, 

Some cleaved in fragile bark the stormy main. 

And others turned to suffering nature’s calls. 

Here first are formed, within these mins gray. 

Plans, schemes, and wishes of the future man; 

On many closed life’s short uncertain day. 

Ere manhood’s fondly looked-lor course began. 

How many rushing fancies on me crowd. 

As here 1 stand in silence and alone; 

Strange visions are they, of the pall and shroud. 

Of death—ol glory—and of worth unknown. 

To me these ivied ruins tell a tale, 

ilepjete with morals, with instruction fraught; 

1 heir simple voice—youth’s gayest hopes must f aff . 

Its lairest, brightest visions all are nought 1 

Oh ! here the solemn truth I deeply feel, 

How little can we fain ot life’s dark road, 

Be this our comfort then in woe or weal, 

If rightly passed it leads to Heaven—to God. 

Deerfield, March 1835. j. w. 


Beauty. 

Let me sec a female, possessing the beanty of a 
meek and modest deportment—of an eye that be¬ 
speaks intelligence and purity within— of the lips 
that speak no guile;—let me see in her, a kind and 
benevolentdisposition—a heart that can sympathize 
with distress—and 1 will never ask for the beauty 
that swells in “ruby lips,” or “flowing tresses," 
or “ snowy hands,” or the forty other et ceteras, 
upon which our poets have harped for so many 
ages. These fade when touched by the hand 
of Time, but those ever-during qualities of the 
heart shall outlive the reign of Time, and grow 
brighter and fresher as the ages of Eternity calls. 
away. 


The happiness of every man depends more upon 
the state of his own mind, than upon any one exter¬ 
nal circumstance; nay, more than upon all exter¬ 
nal things put together. 
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Scliinderhaone«. 

This remarkable person was born at Naststten, 
of parents in the lowest grade of society, in the 
year 1779. A public whipping, which he received 
for some juvenile delinquency, determined his 
course of life. His young heart was filled will) 
shame and bitterness; and from that moment he 
ibeight to ally himself only with those who set at 
defiance the laws which had degraded him forever. 
Having made himself worthy of such fellowship, 
by committing a daring robbery, and escaping from 
prison after his apprehension, he sought out Fink, 
surnamed Red Head, who received him with open 
arms, and introduced him successively to Mose- 
bach, Seibert litis Jacob, and Zughelta, at that time 
the most celebrated bandits of the district. The 
young desperado soon showed that it was his mis¬ 
sion to lead, rather than follow, and in a very little 
time he became the Captain o£the band. His cap¬ 
ture thus became a matter of consequence; and he 
vat so closely watched, that at length the authori¬ 
ties succeeded in apprehending him in the mill of 
Weiden. While they were conveying him to 
Oberstein, he contrived to get out upon the roof of 
a prison where they halted for the night, and at- 
teraped to descend by a rope he had manufactured 
of the straw of his bed. Midway, however, the 
rope broke, and reaching the ground with more 
noise than he contemplated, he was re-taken. Se¬ 
cured, at length, in the strong prison of Saarbruck, 
every body believed that the career of the young 
chief was ended; when in three days, the country 
was thrown into consternation by a circular an¬ 
nouncing his escape. When Schinderhannes 
rejoined his comrades, he found them under the 
command of Peter the Black. This person was a 
tall guant man, with a forest of black hair, and a 
thick and matted beard hanging upon his breast. 
His complexion was sallow, bis voice resembled 
the croak of a raven, both in sound and augury. 
When sober, he was plunged in a dull and easy 
apathy, in which he would do whatever he was 
bid, to the cutting of a throat, or the burning of a 
church; when drunk, he was a compound of the 
wolf and tiger. In the immediate state, however, 
when bis mind was fully awake without being over 
excited, and when he could murder on principle, 
rather than from passion, or mere stupid instinct, 
he was the equal of any bandit chief unhung. He 
did not long, however, remain a bar to the young 
robber’s ambition. Being taken and plunged into 
a subterranean dungeon, where no brandy was to 
be had, he conceived such a disgust to the Frencii 
that on affecting his escape he left the place, and 
did not return for some years. Schinderhannes 
himself was soon after captured, and lodged in the 
same dungeon at Simmerm. This was merely a 
deep vaulted hole twenty feet under the founda¬ 
tion of a prison tower on the ramparts, with only a 
single small opening at the top, through which the 
captive was let down by means of a rope. The 
opening of course could not be shut without stifling 
the prisoner, but at any rate, there seemed to be no 
possibility of climbing to it, placed as it was, in the 
middle of the lofty roof; while the chamber into 
which it led was itself a strong dungeon tenanted 
by another malefactor. The young chief, however, 
waa nothing daunted. He twisted a rope of the 


straw of his bed, threw it to his neighbor above, 
who made the end fast, and by this means he ascend¬ 
ed with cdse to the upper chamber. Here lie broke 
through the wnll into the kitchen, forced away the 
defences of one of the windows, and leaped into 
the ditch of the town, dislocating his foot in the de¬ 
scent. In this state it took him three days and 
nights to crawl to the house of a friend, lying 
crouched in the forest like a wild beast by day, and 
resumed his painful journey at night. Having re¬ 
joined his band, he soon made it stronger than ever 
by the addition of several important members— 
among others, of Karl Benzel, a young man of 
family and education. 

At this time he was so well known, that mothers 
terrified their children with the name of the young 
and handsome Schinderhannes. In his own im¬ 
mediate neighborhood, however, lie was beloved 
by the peasantry, who would have died rather than 
have betrayed him ; and one of the most beautiful 
girls in Germany ran oil* from her parents to join 
ins fortunes in the forest, and accompanied him 
afterwards in some of his most daring expeditions 
dressed in boy’s clothes. Gay, brave, gallant, gen¬ 
erous and humane, there was a high romance 
about his character which attracted even those who 
most abhored his crimes. He was fond of music, 
and even of poetry ; and to this day there is a song 
sung on the banks of the Rhine which he composed 
to his mistress. He was addicted to pleasure and 
a worshipper of women ; but the charms of Julia 
Blusius, the young girl alluded to above, at length 
concentrated his wandering desires, and converted 
him from a general lover into an affectionate and 
devoted husband. Hitherto, however, he was igno¬ 
rant of the grandeur and dignity, with which the 
character of an outlaw was invested in Belgium; 
and when in homage to his fame, Picard invited 
him to join an expedition to the banks of the Main, 
Schinderhannes expected to see only a wandering 
chief like himself, hunting the desert hillsand ruin¬ 
ed castles, roaming on foot from forest to forest and 
sweeping the highways when opportunity offered. 
What, then, was his amazement, when he was re¬ 
ceived by the new bandit at the head of a troop of 
fifty horse, nil regularly armed and accoutred, and 
paid like soldiers, besides their share of the boun¬ 
ty ! Nor were the Belgians less surprised by the 
appearance of the baud of the far famed Schinder¬ 
hannes, which they found to consist of a handful of 
foot travellers, each armed and dressed at his fancy, 
or according to his means, and led on by a strip¬ 
ling, whose handsome person and engaging man¬ 
ners savored more of the grove than of the camp. 
This was the first time he had ever come in contact 
with other bands or branches composing the vast 
association to which he belonged; and when he 
returned to his woods, at the end of his campaign, 
he set himself seriously to the task of introducing 
order and etiquette into his own system. Unlike 
the other bandits he pursued the Jews with special 
and unrelenting hostility; and became at length so 
dreaded by the whole Israclitish race settled in the 
countries of the Rhine, that they petitioned to be 
allowed to compromise with him, by payingaduty 
resembling the Black Mailofthe Scottish highlands. 
One of those tributaries, Isaac Herz, an extensive 
merchant of Sober helm, was notwithstanding so 
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much alarmed for his life, that he did not dare to 
stir out of doors without an escort of gend’armes; 
and this coining to the ears of Schinderhannes, the 
Jew was summoned to appear before him to an¬ 
swer for the misdemeanor. At the instant appoint- 
ed% the cadaverous face of Isaac was seen at the 
robber’s gate, where a sentry armed at all points 
stood on guard. Beihg admitted, ho ascended the 
stairs, and found on the landing place another sen¬ 
try, who on learning his business, announced his 
name.. In a few minutes the door opened, and the 
Jew, crouched almost to the ground, tottered into 
the room more dead than alive. Schindcrhannes. 
surrounded by his officers standing under arms, 
was seated, with a telescope before him, by the 
side of his beautiful Julia; both were magnificently 
dressed. “ It has been reported to us/’ said the 
captain in a severe tone, “ that thou goest abroad 
under an escort of gend’armes; why is this 7” The 
Jew gasped, but not a syllable would come, u Dost 
thou not know,” continued Schinderhannes more 
mildly, “ that if I speak but the word, thou wouldst 
be shot, wert thou in the midst of a whole troop?” 
Isaac bent himself to the earth in token of acqui¬ 
escence, but his tongue clave to the roof of his 
mouth. He paid twenty-six francs for the audi- 
•nee, and abandoned his unlawful and useless pre¬ 
cautions. It is no part of our present task to touch 
upon the more remarkable exploits of this remark¬ 
able personage; and we therefore hurry him to the 
end of his career. Being captured on the German 
side of the river, under circumstances involving a 
good deal of romantic mystery, he was conveyed to 
Frankfort, and thence to Mainz, for trial by the 
French authorities. In this last journey, among his 
companions and fellow prisoners, were his beautiful 
and faithful Julia, and the famous robber Fetzer. 
On the way a wheel broke, and the carriage stop¬ 
ped. “ Comrade,” remarked Fetzer, “that is like the 
wheel of our life, which is soon to stop forever 7” 
At Mainz they found a great part of the band wait¬ 
ing for trial; and when the important day came, 
headed as usual by their chief, escorted by numer¬ 
ous brigades of troops, and surrounded by half the 
people of the country, the desperate men marched 
•lowly through the streets to the ancient electoral 
palace. On entering the vast and magnificent sa¬ 
loon of the academy, whose marble walls had here¬ 
tofore echoed to the strains of music, Schinderhan¬ 
nes stepped lightly to his seat, and looked round 
upon the thick concourse of the fair, the noble, the 
learned and the brave who had come there for the 
purpose of gazing upon the redoubted outlaw. He 
seemed to feel a strange pride in being the hero of 
the scene. Perhaps his thoughts reverted to his 
despised childhood—his bitter and most degrading 
•tripes—and, even on the brink of destruction, his 
eyes lightened, and the pulses of his life throbbed 
at the contrast. As the trial went on, he was seen 
frequently to play with his young infant, and to 
whisper to his wife, arid press her hands. The 
-evidence against him was overpowering, and the 
interest of the audience rose to a painful pitch. 
When the moment of Judgment drew near, his 
fears for Julia shook him like an ague. Hefrequent- 
ly cried out, clasping his hands, “ She is innocent! 
The poor young girl is innocent! It was 1 who 
seduced her!” Every eye was wet and nothing, 


was heard, in the profound silence of the moment, 
but the sobs of women. Julia, by the humanity of 
the court, was sentenced first, and Schinderhannes 
embraced her with tears of joy when he heard that 
her punishment was limited to two years confine¬ 
ment. His father received twenty-two years of 
fetters; and he himself, with nineteen of his band, 
were doomed to the guillotine. The execution 
took place on the 21st of November, 1803, when 
twenty heads were cut off in twenty-six minutes. 


Female Temper* 

It is particularly necessary for girls to acquire 
command of their temper, because much ofthe effect 
of their powers of reasoning and of their wit, when 
they grow up, depend upon the gentleness ind 
good humor with which they conduct themselves. 
A woman who would attempt to thunder with her 
tongue, would not find her eloquence increase her 
domestic happiness. We do not wish that women 
1 should implicitly yield their better judgment to their 
fathers and husbands, but let them support the 
cause of reason with all the graces of female gentle¬ 
ness. 

A man, in a furious passion, is terrible to hisehe- 
mies; but a woman, in a passion, is disgusting to 
her friends ; she loses all that respect due to her sex, 
and she has not masculine strength and courage to 
enforce any other kind of respect. These circum¬ 
stances should be considered by those who advise 
that no difference should be made in the education 
of the two sexes. 

The happiness and influence of woman, both as 
wives and mothers, and indeed, in every relation, 
so much depends on the temper, that it ought to be 
most carefully cultivated. We should not suffer 
girls to imagine that they can balance ill humor by 
some good quality or accomplishment; because, in 
fact, there is none which can supply the want of 
terderness in the female sex. 


Woman. 

It is in the middle rank of life that we behold 
woman in all her glory: not a doll to carry silk and 
jewels, a puppet to be dangled by coxcomb childrt-n, 
an idol for profane adoration ; reverenced to-day, 
discarded to-morrow ; always jostled out of the true 
place which nature and society would assign her, by 
sensuality or contempt; admired but not respected ; 
desired but not esteemed ; ruled by fashion not 
affection ; imparted her weakness, not her constan¬ 
cy, to the sex she should exalt; the source and 
mirror of vanity. 

We see her ns a wife, partaking the cares and 
cheering the anxiety of the husband ; dividing his 
labors by domestic diligence, spreading cheerful¬ 
ness around her; for his sake, sharing the refine¬ 
ments of the world without being vain of them ; 
placing all her pride, all her joy, all her happiness, 
in the merited approbation of the man she honors 
and loves. 

As a mother, we find her the affectionate, the ar¬ 
dent instructress of the children she has tended 
from their infancy; training them up to thought and 
virtue, to meditation and benevolence, addressing 
them as rational beings, and preparing them tp bp 
men and women in their turn. 
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PLEASURE PARTY. 

A SKETCH. 


44 It was on a fine bright morning in July, that: and moderate charges, of their houses; all at length 
Mr. ami Mrs. Leslie, with their four children, eui- concluded by the unpleasant duties of the custom- 
barked on board one of tho Dover steam-packets, house. 

bound for Bologne. The young people had never 44 The boys would have enjoyed the fun of all 
before had an opportunity of beholding the sea; of this; but they were so afraid it would be too much 
which they had heard so much, so that their de- for their mama’s strength, that they felt glad when 
light was unbounded. The day before, Charles, they were quietly settled at the Hotel du Nord, 
Frederick, and Henry had climbed the Dover whero Mr. Leslie intended to reinuin till he could 
heights, with their papa, and gazed with wonder, procure a suitable residence of his own. 
not unintxed with awe, at their gigantic proportions. “ The young people could not have visited France 
Their little sister, Ellen, not being old enough to at a better season for observing the manners of the' 
accompany them, had remained at home w ith their j nation, as the three Revolutionaiy days of July, 
maina, whose health was very delicate. Indeed, 
it was partly on her uccount, and partly for the pur¬ 
poses of education, that Mr. Leslie was taking his 
family to reside tor a year or two at Bologne. 

“The children were much entertnined with all 
«he bustle of embarkation. There were elderly ««l n the evening Mr. Leslie and his little boya 
ladies and gentlemen, who walked very cautiously wa ik e( j d own to a handsome building on the beach, 
over the plank, and younger ones, who seemed containing the library and reading-room, connected 
principally anxious to show the agility of their w j t |, the bathing establishment. An open colon- 
limbs in reaching the vessel. Then there were na de and terrace-walk, stretching the whole length 
porters bearing heavy trunks, and servants carry- Q f the building towards the sea, were filled with 
ing their mistresses reticules, cloaks, and parasols, groups of fashionable dressed people, differently 
** Some were making up their faces, and strangely engaged, in walking, reading, or conversation, 
distorting their features, as if they thought seasick- “There were some coincidences which render 
ness would be a necessary accompaniment of a the scene, on the evening of which I am speaking, 
voyage ; and others were laughing at the novelty of peculiarly impressive, and of which Mr. Leslie did 
their situation, or smiling and waving their hands not fail to take notice, and to improve. lmmedi- 
to friends on shore. Then, again, there were others ately before them was the scene of that melancholy 
who appeared inclined to grumble at everyone, shipwreck, still fresh in every one’s remembrance, 
and every thing: in one part of the vessel they in which the lives of so many unhappy convicts 
found it too hot, in another too cool; or the charges were lost. Mr. Leslie had himself been a witness 
were so exorbitant that they were certain no other of that awful destruction of human life, and had 
persons could be imposed upon as they were. seen the bodies brought in, while the whole shore 

“But at length all these various conversations was strewed with fragments of the wreck, 
were cut short by the clock striking one. The sig- Now the sea was perfectly calm and unruffled, so 
daI was given; the paddles commenced working that the wave broke with an almost imperceptible 
through the liquid element, casting off graceful murmur on the bench. There seemed something 
wreaths of white and sparkling foam ; and, as the almost ominous in the general stillness of the air, 
steam-boat majestically and rapidly passed through disturbed only by the not loud, but long, reverber®- 
the mouth of the harbor, ninny a hat was raised, lions of the distant thunder. The sky had fi>r some 
and many a handkerchief waved, from the crowd hours been blackening over the harbor: no rain 
who had assembled on the pier to watch herdepar- fell, but the extreme vividness of the lightning, 
lure. ' and the unusually long time that each flash quiver- 

***** ed among the dark clouds, formed altogether a 

** Soon, however, every eye was directed to- scene of so much seriousness, ami sublimity, that 
wards the French coast. The lofty tower, built Charles and his brothers could scarcely withdraw 
on a hill near Bologne by Buonaparte, when he their attention from it to the gayer scene iimnedi- 
was intending to invade England had long been ately around them. As the shades of evening be- 
visible. gan to fall—the room was brilliantly lighted up. 

44 After a beautiful passage of little more than Some of the company were promenading, within, 
two hours and a half, the steam-packct entered the while the rest were still sauntering, or sitting in 
harbor of Bologne. The novelty of first landing groups without, listening to a party of itinerant 
in a French town was very striking to the children, musicians, who were sweetly accompanying the 
The difference of costume and manners, the gene- guitar with their voices, in the most admired Italian 
ral din of human voices in a foreign language, strains. 

high above which, are heard the tongues of pro- “ After having enjoyed the combined novelty 
prietors of the different hotels expatiating to the and solemnity of this scene for about an hour, Mr., 
newly arrived passengers, on the superior comfort, Leslie and his boys returned to the hotel, scarcely 
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io time to avoid the storm, which at length des¬ 
cended in torrents of rain; accompanied with loud 
and startling peals of thunder. 

“ The next morning they arose at an early hour, 
to bathe in the sea. The tide being low, the chil¬ 
dren were quite pleased with the long jolting drive 
they had in their machines. The bathing estab¬ 
lishment is on a large scale, and it was really quite 
a pretty sight to see the picturesque-looking bathers, 
(so different to the bathing-women in England,) 
who, when not otherwise engaged, were frequently 
amusing themselves with dancing and singing in 
the water, 4 Dauscz, mademoiselle, dansez?’ they 
said to little Ellen ; and, when she had courage to 
look round, and saw so many pretty little children 
playing amongst the sparkling waves, as they gent¬ 
ly rippled by, all her fears vanished. 

44 Afterwards the family party re-assembled, to 
walk on the sands; but, as the morning was oppres¬ 
sively warm, Mrs. Leslie, feeling unequal to any 
fatigue, sat down, while the children played about. 

4 Well, papa', said Henry, 4 1 cannot think how 
the Amphitrite could be lost off this smooth-looking 
•bore; but 1 suppose there are sunken rocks, and 
the ship might have been driven on them in the 
alarm. I am almost sure, if 1 hod been a man, 1 
could have saved some lives.’ 

4 What would you have done my boy V 

4 Why, papa, 1 would have had a rope made fast 
round my waist, and then I would have swam to¬ 
wards the wreck: and, you know, if 1 could have 
saved the life of only one fellow-creature, it would 
have been worth all the trouble and danger.’ 

4 That's my brave boy,’ said Mr. Leslie, 4 I think 
Henry, we must make a little sailor of you.’ 

4 That profession would just please me,' replipd 
Henry ; * and then I should like to rise higher and 
higher in it, till I became Lord High Admiral of 
England! I would spend my life in the service of 
my country, so that, if 1 were killed in battle, my 
countrymen might say, The conquest has indeed 
been gained, but, alas! we have lost Henry Leslie, 
who led us on to victory!’ 

' 44 All the party smiled at Henry's enthusiastic 
patriotism. 

4 Now I should like,' said Frederick, 4 to be very 
learned and clever, and gain most of the honors at 
Oxford ; so that iny fellow-students should exclaim, 
Oh, it is almost useless our trying to get anything, 
for Frederick Leslie carries off all the prizes!’ 

44 Harry now laughed heartily in his turn, at Fred¬ 
erick’s ambitious desire, though he wondered any 
one should like study, better than fighting for Old 
England. 

4 Well,’ said Charles, ‘you shall hear now what 
my desire would be. I should like to spend my 
life as the celebrated Howard did, of whom we 
were reading the other day; and go from town to 
town, and village to village, instructing the igno¬ 
rant, feeding the hungry, relieving the oppressed, 
and comforting those who were in sorrow.’ 

4 1 observe,’ said bis mama, 4 that you do not 
conclude as your brothers did, my dear Charles, by 
anticipsting what the world would say of such no- 
bl^ self-denying conduct.’ 

4 No, mama,’ replied Charles, 4 because it is not 
cf any great consequence what the world says;— 
thtojfhl should like to be thought and spoken well 


of on earth. But still, if God approve our conduct, 
it does not signify what men say.’ 

4 Why, certainly,’ said Frederick, 4 1 have often 
observed that people do not always admire most 
what is really good: at least, what God would most 
approve.’ 

* Oh, do look at little Ellen!’ exclaimed Henry, 
4 she is trying to leave the print of her shoe on the 
sand, and as fast as she does it, the wavescomeand 
wash it smooth again.’ 

4 Little Ellen is the best moralist of you all,* re¬ 
plied Mrs. Leslie, smiling ; she is teaching you, by 
that simple action, the instability of all earthly ad¬ 
miration and applause. Try to excel in every 
thing you undertake, my dear boys; aim at high 
literary acquirements; but ever remember, amid 
the attractions of science, that the glory of God ia 
the Christian’s chief end and aim; and that the 
higher the sphere you occupy here on earth, so 
much the greater will be your final responsibility 
before the judgment-seat of the Almighty.’ 


ORIGINAL. 

To • • • • 

— • 

My heart untouch'd hath lain through yeare— 
A weary night— a dreary number— 

Till now thy heavenly face appears, 

Like sunshine calling it from slumber. 

Thy voice is music from the skies 
To melt the hearts of men and win them, 
Young Peri! and thy glancing eyes 
Have heaven’sown radiant light within them. 

Oh ! could kind Time once more restore 
To me the glow of boyhood's brightness. 
And, clambering all Life’s shadows o’er, 

My heart regain its vanish’d lightness;— 

Oh ! could I be as I have been, 

My soul would kneel to thee in duty, 

And Hope illume life’s future scene 
With the bright sun-bow of thy beauty. 

It may not he!—too late, too late, 

For me thy opening beauty shineth, 

Past is the morning of my fate, 

Down western skies my sun declineth. 

And when the twilight hues of time 
Around me low’r in ages sadness, 

Thou in thy cloudless summer prime 
Shall tread the sunny Earth in gladness. 

Most lovely star gem ! may no cloud 
Of sorrow ever gloom before the^ ; 

And mayst thou walk amid Earth’s crowd 
With Purity’s white mantle o’er thee! * 
From spot, from blemish, ever free 
May Virtue’s guardian arm protect thee ; 
And Vice itself, admiring thee, 

Blush for its frailties, and respect thee ! 

Around thee may her opening flowers 
Spring proffer in unbounded measure ! 
Bright be thy path!—may all life’s hours 
Be charm’d to peace, or wak’d to pleasure ! 
Late be the day that call thee, hence! 

Brilliant thy years as Eastern story ! 

And may thy pure soul’s recompense 

Be change of earth for endless glory! 
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THE SCHEMING POLITICIAN. 

A TALE. 


u Should you like to be a queen, Christina?” 
i*id Count Piper, in a tone of affected carelessness, 
to his beautiful young daughter, who was reclining 
upon a couch, nursing a lap-dog. 

“ Queen of Hearts,” said the petite Venus, with¬ 
out raising her head. 

“ That empire is your own already,” returned 
the politician. 

44 Then I have no ambition to extend my do¬ 
minions. I have more subjects, at present, than I 
well knowhow to manage.” 

“How! I was not aware, madam, that you had 
lovers. Surely you are too prudent to encourage 
their addresses.” 

•*Indeed! 1 am not so obligingly grateful for 
homage which i consider as my due. There is only 
one man in the world for whom 1 feel the least ten¬ 
der regard.” The brow of the prime minister of 
Sweden darkened. 

44 And pray, who is the favored Adonis?” Chris¬ 
tina blushed, looked erichantingly simple, and re¬ 
doubled the caresses she was bestowing upon her 
dog. The Count repeated the question. 

44 My cousin Adolphus Von Hesse.” 

44 You have not been so foolish as to fall in love 
with that boy 7” 

44 Boy, indeed ! No, I walked into love with him ; 
for I cannot remember the day when he first ap¬ 
peared lovely in my eyes.” 

4 Nonsense! You have been brought up together. 
Tis a mere sisterly regard.” 

M I should be very sorry if Adolphus were my 
brother.” 

44 But the youth is portionless;—has no other 
m&inteo&nce than his commission and my bounty.” 

44 He is handsome and brave ; and, when I dis¬ 
covered that be had fine eyes, and that they spoke 
the most eloquent language in the world, 1 never 
uuunined the depth of his purse.” 

-Mjr dear girl, you must forget him,” said the 
Count, passing his arm tenderly round her waist. 

44 My good sir, 1 don’t mean to try. You are 
not indifferent to his amiable qualities, and love 
him yourself.’” 

44 Not well enough to make him my heir.” 

44 And you will not render us the happiest couple 
in the world,” said Christina, her fine eyes spark¬ 
ling like sapphires through her tears. 

44 Christina, you have been a spoilt child. I have 
given you too much your own way; and now you 
demand impossibilities. You are not old enough to 
choose a husband for yourself. Be a good girl, and 
your aunt shall introduce you at court ;aud then 
you will see our brave young King.” 

44 The rude monster! I have no wish to see him. 
Besides, he bates women.” 

44 TIs a libel. He is in love with you.” 

44 With roe! I never saw him in my life.” 

44 But he has seen you, and be says—” 

'VAh, my dear father, what does he say V* 


14 You do not care for the opinion of a rude mon- 
ster, and a woman-hater V* 

44 Ah, but he is a king. What did he say 7” But 
the Count was determined to keep the secret; and 
no coaxing, in which feminine art the little flirt was 
a perfect adept, could wheedle it out of him. 

14 Christina, 1 shall bring an officer home to sup 
with me : you must treat him with respect, as I in¬ 
tend him for your husband.” 

44 But I will never have him,” said Christina, 
laughing, as the Count left the room. 44 If 1 do not 
marry my soldier, 1 will die a maid.” 

44 Bravely resolved, sweetheart,” cried Von Hes¬ 
se, stepping from behind the arms. 44 It is worth 
. playing at hide-and-seek, to hear you advocate a 
cause so hopeless as mine.” 

“ Hopeless!—why the battle is half won. My 
father's anger is like the dew upon the grass, which 
the first sunny sinile evaporates. Prithee, do not 
sigh, and fold your arms, and look so sentimentally 
solemn. Love will pay the piper, and we shall yet 
dance to a merry tune.” 

44 You suffer hope to deceive you, Christina. I 
know your father better. Ah, Christina! you will 
not be able to refuse the magnificent bribe lie will 
offer in exchange for the warm-heart and devoted 
attachment of your cousin.” 

44 1 perceive that you are determined that I shall 
increase the list of faithless lovers,” said Christrna r 
pouting, 44 in spite of the late convincing proof you 
so treacherously obtained of my constancy.” 

44 Dearest love, you mistake my meaning. Dry 
these tears. Christina: I am not Stoic enough to 
withstand such eloquence.” 

44 Why did you cause them to flow ?” said Chris¬ 
tina, still sobbing. 44 Was it merely to indulge to 
the levity of kissing them away ; or were you jeal¬ 
ous of some imaginary rival? What think yuu of 
tiiat antidote to the tender emotions of the heart. 
Count Ericson ?” 

44 Ah, Christina !-” 

14 Why that sigh, Adolphus T” 

44 Your father will introduce to you, to-uight, a 
new lover, and I—I shall be forgotten.” 

44 You deserve the fate you anticipate, for enter¬ 
taining these unjust suspicions. But, you are a 
man—and I forgive you.” 

44 Then you really love me, Christina ?” 

44 Am 1 to tell you so a thousand times 7 You 
must be tired of the repetition of that word.” 

44 On the contrary, ’tis ever new to me.” 

41 We love each other,” said Christina; 44 but my 
father will not, at present, give his consent to our 
union; and we must wait patiently till he does.” 

44 And if that period should not arrive 7” 

44 Never fear.” 

44 But, Christina, I do fear.” 

44 Our happiness would not be increased by aa 
act of disobedience.” 
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" I thought as much, Christina : you have grown 
very prudent.” 

“ I cannot break my father’s heart.” 

“ But mine 7” 

‘‘Adolphus, if I am not your’s with my father’s 
consent, I will never wed another. But lie is so 
kind—so good—I am his only child. No, no—I 
cannot disobey him.” 

The young soldier frowned, and walked several 
times hastily across the room, at every turn stop¬ 
ping to contemplate the fair tyrant who held his 
heart in her chains. Christina was trying to look 
grave; but the roguish dimples, which gave such a 
charm to her rosy mouth, were ready to expand 
upon the first provocation, into a hearty Inugh. It 
was impossible for the little beauty to look sad for 
two minutes together. Von Hesse was in no laugh¬ 
ing mood. He was in the very heroics of love; and 
liis distorted fancy magnified the reasonable impe¬ 
diments tohis union with Christina into mountains, 
guarded by those hope-extinguishing monsters, am¬ 
bition and avarice. Ignorant of her father’s de¬ 
signs, and firmly confiding in his parental love, 
Christina saw no difficulty in the matter; and she 
was greatly diverted by the perplexed and jealous 
askances of her lover. Von Hesse was out of hu¬ 
mor. He dared not complain of Christina’s cold¬ 
ness; and he, therefore, endeavored to draw upon 
her compassion by railing at himself. 

11 Christina, I have suffered a fatal passion to 
mislead me. I will not repay the debt of gratitude 
I owe your father by robbing him of his child. Fare¬ 
well, Christina. I go to join my regiment. Should 
I fall in battle, sometimes think of Von Hesse.” 
His voice faltered—the tears rushed into Christina’s 
eyes—Von Hesse was at her feet. All his magnani¬ 
mous resolutions vanished ; and the lovers parted 
more enamored with each other than ever. 

If Adolphus was inclined to despair of the success 
of his suit, Christina, on the other hand, was too 
sanguine in believing that small opposition would 
be made to her wishes. The influence she main¬ 
tained over her father was great;- but it was not 
without limitation. She reigned an absolute queen 
over his household. Her comfort, her taste, and 
her inclinations, were consulted in every thing ; but 
her power extended no further. To Christina poli¬ 
tics were a forbidden subject: the Count suffered 
no female interference in state affairs. But, latterly, 
he tiAd retailed much of the court news to his daugh¬ 
ter, and was always eulogising the young monarch, 
whose favorite he had the good fortune to be, and 
who was daily heaping upon him fresh marks of his 
affection and esteem. This brave prince, whose 
eccentricities had filled all Europe with astonish¬ 
ment, had been introduced, incognito, fp Christina, 
and, in spite of his professed antipathy to the sex, 
was secretly among the train of her admirers; a cir¬ 
cumstance which gratified the pride, and called 
forth all the ambitious hopes of her father. Nor was 
it unreasonable for the politician to suppose, that 
the youth who had commenced his reign by crown¬ 
ing himself, and beating the united forces of Den¬ 
mark, Saxony, and Russia, would scrupulously 
consult the etiquette of courts in the choice of a 
wife. In hiacharming daughter Count Piper thought 
he beheld the future Queen of Sweden. 

The hint which be had dropped about the yoang 


King’s admiration of her personal charms, did not 
fail to make an impression upon the lively Christina. 
She knew she was beautiful; and the agreeable 
consciousness of the fact was displayed with such 
natural ease and gaiety, that what would have ap¬ 
peared absurd in another female, increased the at. 
tractions of Christinu. Fond of admiration, she 
was pleased with those gallant attentions from the 
other sex which all women secretly love to receive. 
Her attachment to Von Hesse was steady and sin¬ 
cere ; but she thought it no treason against the 
sovereignty of love to appear as agreeable as she 
could in the eyes of all men. She received their 
homage as a matter of course; but it was only 
when Adolphus approached that her voice became 
tremulous, the brilliancy of her eyes softened, 
her heart beat with reciprocal terderness. Chris¬ 
tina would not have died for love; but she would 
have retained through life a painful impression of 
the lost object of her early affections. ' 

In spite of her lover’s jealous fears, the spirit of 
coquetry induced her to bestow an extra ten mi¬ 
nutes on the business of the toilette ; and, when she 
entered the hall where supper was prepared for her 
father and his solitary guest, with unusual magnifi¬ 
cence, she looked perfectly captivating. The stran¬ 
ger advanced to meet her, and, in an awkward and 
constrained manner, led her to her sent at the head 
of the table. Great was Christina’s disappoint¬ 
ment in recognizing, in her new lover, an old fami¬ 
liar face—“ Count Ericson !” she muttered to her¬ 
self: 44 what does my father mean by introducing 
such a dull wooer to me?” 

And who was Count Ericson ? Patience, gentle 
reader:—a tall, raw-boned youth, in a Captain’s 
uniform, with large blue eyes, a high aquiline nose, 
ruddy cheeks, and yellow curling hair ; slovenly in 
his dress, ungraceful in all his movements, and so 
blunt and uncourteous in his conversation, that he 
had long been Christina’s butt and aversion. For 
some weeks past, this half-grown man had been a 
constant visiter at her father’s table, with whom he 
was often closeted for hours. Christina, out of 
very mischief, had played off, upon this luckless 
wight, all her artillery of brightglances and wreath¬ 
ed smiles, without being able to extort from him a 
single compliment. He would sit and stare at 
her for hours, without speaking a word ; and some¬ 
times, but this was seldom ihe case, he had con¬ 
descended to laugh at her bright sallies. Christina 
had given him up in despair, and great was her in¬ 
dignation at her father’s providing her with such a 
spouse ; and she determined to affront him the first 
time they were left alone together. As if aware 
of her hostile intentions, the silent youth endea¬ 
vored to exert his powers of pleasing, and, for the 
first time, commenced a conversation with his fair 
enslaver, by abruptly asking her what she thought 
of Alexander the Great ? 

Christina burst out a laughing, and replied, with 
great simplicity, that 44 she had never thoughtmuch 
about him ; but she remembered, whilst reading bis 
history, considering him a madman.” 

Ericson eagerly demanded her reason for pro¬ 
nouncing non compos mentis the greatest conqueror 
the world ever saw ? 

“ Had Alexander been as wise a man as he warn 
a great conqueror,” said Christian, “be would 
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have learned to govern himself before he undertook 
the subjugation of the world.” 

Ericson reddened, and his proud eye flashed, as 
lie replied with some warmth, “ Cannot you, ma¬ 
dam, enter into the noble zeal which hurries a 
brave man into the focus of danger, and induces 
him to relinquish life, and all its petty enjoyments, 
to gain the wreath of immortal fame ?” 

44 No, indeed,” returned Christina; 44 I have no 
feelings in common with the destroyer. I would 
rather be celebrated for conferring blessings upon 
tay fellow-creatures, than be immortalized by their 
curses. I have ever looked upon great conquerors 
as fools or madmen—a scourge to their own peo- 
and an intolerable pest to society.” 

44 My lord,” said the minister, striving to mollify 
the rising choler of his guest, 44 you must pay no 
heed to my daughter’s impcrtincncies. Her know¬ 
ledge of battles and conquerors is contincd to the 
chess-board. On that limited sphere, she enacts 
(he General so well, that even an old 3oldier like 
me finds some difficulty in taming heraudacity.” 

Ericson regained his composure, and, turning to 
(he laughter-loving Christina, with more gallantry 
than she imagined him capable of displaying, 
challenged her to play a game with him. 

44 With all my heart,” said Christina; 44 but if I 
should beat you ?” 

44 It would not be the first time that I have been 
vanquished by you, Lady Christina,” said Ericson, 
looking her full in the face. Christina colored, and 
cast her eyes to the ground, only to flash them 
again upon the Count witli a proud glance of ming¬ 
led coquetry and disdain. But the ice was broken— 
(he bashful youth had gained more confidence; and 
be met her indignant look with an expression of 
admiration and defiance. 

44 There is more mettle in this proud boy than I 
imagined,” thought Christina, as she took her sent 
at the chess-board; 44 my father has set me to play 
a dangerous game.” She shaded her glowing cheek 
with her hand, and fixed her eyes immoveably on 
the board, determined, out of pure contradiction, to 
play as stupidly as she possibly could, to mortify 
her opponent. The game, however, required no 
particular skill to ensure a conquest on her part. 
Ericson scarcely looked at his pieces. Ilis moves 
were made without judgment: they were rash, and 
easily counter-planned. 

44 My queen gives check to the king,” said Chris¬ 
tina, with a triumphant air. 

44 Fair tyrant,” said the defeated, 44 do not you 
wish that you could make the king your prisoner?” 

44 No, it is enough that I Iiavc him in my power.” 

44 Most completely,” said Ericson, rising and 
pushing the board from him: 44 you have check* 
mated me.” * * * * 

44 Father, how could you impose upon me by 
bringing Count Ericson here as my wooer? Do 
you imagine that a girl of any sensibility or taste, 
could condescend to marry that awkward boy ?” 

• 4 He is nineteen; just two years your senior; is 
brave, wealthy, and nobly born. What would you 
desire more?” 

44 My cousin,” said Christina: ns to this Count 
Ericson, I detest him, and mean to tell him so the 
very next time I have the misfortune to spend a 
whole evening in hia company.” 

6 


But many days passed away, and Christina was 
too much amused in tormenting her unfortunate 
lover, to put her threat into practice. Besides, Von 
Hesse purposely absented himself from the bouse; 
or, when present, behaved in so cold and distant a 
manner, that Christina saw no other way of restor¬ 
ing him to his senses than by flirting with the Count. 

“ I had the misfortune to dream of you last night,” 
she suid one morning to the enamored youth ; “ I 
wish, for the future, that you would not presume to 
disturb my slumbers by your unwelcome presence.” 

44 1, too, had a dream,” said Ericson : 44 1 dreamt 
that you smiled upon me, and I was happy.” 

44 You must take dreams by their opposites,” said 
Christina. 44 1 know better, waking, where to be¬ 
stow my smiles.” 

*• How did I appear to you last night T” said the 
Count. 

44 Oh, just as agreeably as you do to-day.” 

44 Scornful girl, teach me how to woo yon,” cried 
Ericson, suddenly imprinting a kiss upon her ruby 
lips. This freedom, the rudeness of which he was 
not quite aware of, was repaid by so smart a blow, 
that the offender, as he rubbed his crimsoned cheek, 
marvelled how it could have been inflicted by a 
hand so soft and delicate. 

44 Your father led mo to imagine,” he said, in a 
sullen tone, 44 that you would not receive my ad¬ 
dresses with indifference.” 

44 My father knew nothing about the matter,” 
said the indignant Christina, 44 or he never would 
have introduced to his daughter such art unman¬ 
nerly youth. But you are not an object of indif¬ 
ference”- Before she could conclude the omin¬ 

ous sentence, Von Hesse stood before her. 

44 Who are you sir?” demanded Ericson, fiercely. 

44 A soldier,” said Von Hesse, flinging his sword 
carelessly upon the table : 44 one who has bled in 
the cause of his country, and is ready to die in her 
service.” 

44 We must be friends,” said Ericson, extending 
his hand. 

44 We are rivals,” said Von Hesse, drawing back. 

44 Does Christina love you ?” 

44 She has told me so a thousand times. See what 
it is to trust to the faith of woman. You are no 
longer an object of indifference, and I resign my 
claims.” 

44 To whom ?” said Christina, the tears slowly 
gathering in her eves. 

44 The King,” said Von Hesse, turning axvny. 

44 Stay!” said Charles. The young man reluc¬ 
tantly obeyed. 44 1 have seen your face before— 
what is your name 7” 

44 Adolphus Von Hesse, the son of a brave officer, 
who died on the field of battle, and left me no other 
heritage than his good name and my mother’s 
tears.” 

44 And where did you receive that scar upon your 
left temple ?” 

44 In the battle of Narva, where your Majesty, 
with a handful of men, defeated the armies of 
Russia.” 

44 You need no other passport to my favor,” said 
Charles, raising him from the ground, ns he at¬ 
tempted to kneel and kiss his hand. 44 That glori¬ 
ous day made me act the part of a soldier, and feel 
like a man. Then turning to Christina, who had 
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already dried up her tears, he said with an air of 
pleasantry, 44 By my sword, maiden, I am a sorry 
wooer. That blow of thine has frightened away 
all the Cupids that had taken possession of my heart. 
Do you love this brave youth 1” 

44 Most sincerely .’' 

44 What prevents your union V* 

44 My father refuses to make us happy.” 

44 On what plea?” 

44 He has higher views for his daughter.” 

44 Umph !” said Charles, 44 1 see through them 
now; but Love has outwitted the politician, Chris¬ 
tina, if your father refuses to bestow you in mar¬ 
riage on the man of your heart, why—I will. 
Charles, though an uncourteous lover, is not an 
ungenerous friend.” 

The delighted pair sunk at his feet; and, with 
blunt good-humor, he united their hunds. Then, 
bending over the blushing Christina, he pressed 
upon her snowy brow the last kiss of love he ever 
proffered to woman. 

44 Will your Majesty pardon me,” whispered 
Christina, 44 for inflicting such a severe blow upon 
your royal cheek ?” 

44 Silence,” returned Charles; 44 have I not amply 
revenged the injury ? My bride must be wooed in 
the field of battle and won amid the shouts of vic¬ 
tory !” 

The following week he honored the marriage of 
Christina and Adolphus with his royal presence; 
and the Scheming Politician alone wore a grave 
countenance at the feast. 


Supreme Power. 

44 It has been as beautifully as truly said, that the 
4 undevoted astronomer is mad.’ The same remark 
might with equal force and justice be appliedto the 
undevoted geologist. Of all the absurdities ever 
started, none more extravagant can be named, than 
that the grand and far-reaching researches and dis¬ 
coveries of geology are hostile to the spirit of reli¬ 
gion. They seem to us, on the very contrnry, to 
lead the inquirer, step by step, into the more imme¬ 
diate presence of that tremendous Power, which 
could alone produce and can alone account for the 
primitive convulsions of the globe, of which the 
proofs are graven in eternal characters, on the sides 
of its bare and cloud-piercing mountains, or are 
wrought into the very substance of the strata that 
compose its surface, and which are also day by day, 
and hour by hour, at work, to feed the fires of the 
volcano, to pour forth its molten tides, or to com¬ 
pound the salubrious elements of the mineral foun¬ 
tains, which spring in a thousand valleys. In gazing 
at the starry heavens, all glorious as they are, we 
fink under the awe of their magnitude, the mystery 
of their secret and reciprocal influences, the bewil¬ 
dering conceptions of their distances. Sense and 
science are at war. The sparkling gem, that glitters 
on the brow of night, is converted by science into a 
mighty orb,—the source of light and heat, the centre 
of attraction, the sun of a system like our own. The 
beautiful planet, which lingers in the western sky, 
when the sun has set or heralds the approach 
of morning,—whose mild and lovely beams seem 
to shed a spirit of tranquillity, not unmixed with 
fidneat por far removed from devotion, into the 


very heart of him who wanders forth in solitude to 
behold it—is in the contemplation of science, a 
cloud wrapt sphere ; a woild of rugged mountains 
and stormy deeps. We study, wc reason, we cal¬ 
culate. We climb the giddy scaffold of induction 
up to the very stars. We borrow the wings of the 
boldest analysis,—and flee to the uppermost parts 
of the creation, and then shutting our eyes on the 
radiant points that twinkle in the vault of night, the 
well instructed mind sees opening before it, in men¬ 
tal vision, the stupendous mechanism ofthe heavens. 
Its planets swell into worlds. Its crowded stare 
recede, expand, become central suns, and we hear 
the rush of the mighty orhs that circle around them. 
The bands of Orion are loosed, and the sparkling 
rays, which cross each other on his belt, are resol¬ 
ved into floods of light, streaming from system ta 
system, across the illimitable pathway of the ooter 
heavens. 

44 But in the province of geology, there are soma 
subjects, in which the senses seem, as it were, led 
up into the laboratory of divine power. Let a maw 
fix his eye9 upon one of the marble columns in the 
Capitol at W ashington. He sees there a condition 
of the earth’s surface, when the pebbles of every 
size, and form, and material, which compose thin 
singular species of stone, were held suspended in 
the medium, in which they are now embedded, then 
a liquid sea of marble, which has hardened into 
the solid, lustrous, and variegated mass before his 
eye, in the very substance of which he beholds the 
record of a convulsion of the globe. Let him go 
and stand upon the sides of the crater of Vesuvius, 
in the ordinary state of its eruptions, and contem¬ 
plate the lazy stream of molten rocks, that oozes 
quietly at his feet, encasing the surface of the moun¬ 
tain as it cools with a most black and stygian crust, 
or lighting up its sides at night with streaks of lurid 
fire. Let him consider the volcanic island, which 
arose a few years since in the neighborhood of 
Malta, spouting flames,from tire depth of the sea;— 
or accompany one of our own navigators from Nan- 
tucket to the Antarctic ocean, who finding the cen¬ 
tre of a small island, to which he was in the habit 
of resorting, sunk in the interval of two of his 
voyages, sailed through an opening in its sides 
where the ocean had found its way, and moored hi% 
ship in the smouldering crater of a recently extin¬ 
guished volcano. Or finally, let him survey the 
striking phenomenon which our author has describ¬ 
ed, and which has led us to this train of remark, a 
mineral fountain of salubrious qualities, of a tem¬ 
perature greatly above that of the surface of tbs 
earth in the region where it is found, compounded of 
numerous ingredients in a constant proportion, and 
known to have been flowing from its secret springs, 
as at the present day, at least for eight hundred 
years, unchanged, unexhausted. The religious 
sense of the elder world, in an early stage of civili¬ 
zation, placed a genius or a divinity by the side of 
every spring that gushed from the rocks, or flowed 
from the bosom of the earth. Surely it would he 
no weakness for a thoughtful man, who should re¬ 
sort for the renovation of a wasted frame, to one of 
those salubrious mineral fountains, if he drank in 
their healing waters as a gift from one out stretch¬ 
ed, though invisible hand, of an every where preaepl 
and benignant Power,— Edward Eurttt. 
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ORIGINAL. 

Scene from the New Tragedy of 

ITPOLITA, OR THE V E IV E T I A IV WIFE. 

) Bp J. B. PHILLIPS. 

r " ' 


Wi are indebted to the kindness of Mr. Jonas 
B. Phillips, for the following scene from his new 
tragedy. 

Act Atk, Scene 4 tk. The Banquet Hall of the Ducal 
Palace il lumi n at ed . The Doge of Venice teated on hie 
ikrane, tnrroun ded by numerous noblemen. 

Dogs. Welcome, a joyous welcome to ye all; 
An old man’s welcome, upon whose head this day, 
The frosts of seventy long winters, lie, 

Is freely thine—thankful unto heaven, 

Which basso long preserved his life in health, 

His mind in vigor, and his ducal reign, 

In peace abroad, and tranquilly at home. 

Once more, he bids ye all, a joyous welcome, 
Entreats ye to grant mirth, her happy sway, 

And to your harmless revelry, 

No limit give. (Looking around.) 

We lack some noble guests, 

Here are the Fronti, and the Drovetti, 

But the Pacini and his peerless wife, 

The noblest and the fairest dame in Venice, 

Yet withold their goodly company, (music without ) 
That swelling strain gives note of their approach, 
Rise all and welcome them, and fill a measure, 

Full ofgen’rous wine, to the Pacini’s health. 

**y Lord Guiseppo, all obey but thee, 

And all save thee, have fill’d their goblets up. 
Guiskppo. The wiue would choke me ; I cannot 
bow 

To tuck nobility; your grace must pardon me. 

Dogb. Well be it so, tlio’ somewhat your refusal, 
Mars our mirth. 

(Enter Angelo and Hypolita.) 

A welcome friends, a welcome 
And a health, to the Pacini! 

Angelo. I have no terms, wherein to couch my 
thanks 

For such distinction, which deeply do I feel, 

Is most unmerited. Joy to your grace, 

Whose partiality extends such welcome, 

To one so undeserving. 

Doge. A loyal subject, 

And a gallant soldier, ever merits 

The noblest welcome that a prince could give. 

But we neglect the while, your lovely wife, 

Whose presence gives our entertainment grace. 
Nay, l have thrown away my years to night, 

And claim to play the part of the gallant; 

In proof of which, thy hand fair lady, 

That I may lead thee to a seat, at once 

Befitting merit so rare, and such 

Exalted rank. (Leads Hypoliia to the throne.) 

Pray ye, be joyous friends. 

Again, again, fiU high! I must drown thought, 

Or else a foolish dream I had last night, 


Will frighten pleasure from her rosy throne. 

Lord Angelo, thou canst tell me, for in truth 
My memory somewhat fails, was not 
Sertorious, the Roman Patriot, 

Slain by Perpenna and other traitors, 

At a banquet, whereto by them, he had 
Invited been 7 (Pause.) 

I wait for your reply. 

Angelo. I crave your grace to pardon me {I was 
Endeavoring to recall the story ; 

Which is, if my remembrance be correct, 

As you have stated ; if not too bold, 

May I entreat to know, what at this moment 
Brought unto your mind, a tale so ancient ? 

Doge. It was the subject of my dream last night, 
And left a strong impression on my mind. 

Which grew still stronger, when after waking, 

I did uguin commend myself to sleep, 

And dreamt that a fair hand, presented me 
Upon my natal day, a floral crown ; 

And as I plac'd it on my brow, an adder 
Which the gaudy leaves concealed, stung me 
To the brain. 

But our guests grow weary ; 

Wine! more wine, to drown all dark remem* 
brances; 

Will not the fair Hypolita, deign to pledge 
A measure, with an old admirer of, 

Her matchless charms 7 
Hypolita. Most willingly your grace | 

Fill ine a goblet sparkling to the brim ; 

And friends, let all your cups mantle with 
Rosy wine, my pledge to honor ; I drink 
Now, to the Doge of Venice ! 

[ Conspirators throic down their tups, and drawing 
their swords rush upon the Doge, who is immediately 
surrounded by his guards, who disguised as his attend * 
ants have been in wading / while the large folding doors 
instantly thrown open, discover numerous officers and 
guards. The conspirators are seized and disarmed. ] 

Doge. Ha! Traitors ! 

Is your fell purpose blasted 7 a shield unseen, 

Is thrown before me, ’gainst which, the darts 
Of treason, vainly are hurl’d; hearken my friends, 
Their plan was, here in my palace, on tny 
Natal day, and in the festive hour, 

To stop the purple current of my life ; 

And the pledge, yet trembling on that woman’s lips, 
Was to have been the signal of my death! 
Hypolita. I own it, hear all, I own the charge is 
true j 

Show me the traitor whose dastard soul 
Betray’d us; where is he 7 let him come forth, 

If now his own immunity is gained, 

He dare confront his victims, face to face ! 

Where is he ? 
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Alberti, ( Coming forward.) Here ■ 

Hypolita. Alberti / 

Alberti. Yes, Alberti; 

Who has a tale to tell these wond’ring lords, 

Ofa f;*ir dame, wealthy, noble, beautiful! 

The well lov’d wife of a Venetian Peer, 

Who scarce two years of wedded life had known, 
When suddenly he died ; witii most indecent haste, 
She gave her hand unto an humble youth, 

Who nobly scorn’d during liis master's life, 

The proffered favors, of that lady fair ; 

But when that master died, and she renew’d, 

Her overtures of love, offered her hand, 

And set before the youth’s ambitious eyes, 

Such golden prospects, he could not withstand, 

He yielded and unconsciously became, 

The husband ofa murderess! 

Doge, ^iorror! 

Alberti. The Lord Di Montalbano, died by 
poison, 

Administered by his wife Hypolita. 

Angelo. Oh ! horror! Hypolita, deny this charge 
Which covers thee with shame, so black and ter¬ 
rible ! 

Whatever be the crimes of mad ambition, 

Thy hand, which before Heaven’s pure altar, 
Thou didst give to me, is free from blood; 

Say it is false, a foul, detested lie! 

Hypolita. ’Tis true; to him I did confess the 
deed ; 

Most subtlely he worm’d the secret from me, 

For by some hellish art, he had obtain’d 
Such knowledge, that to save instant shame, 

By the disclosure which he threaten’d then, 

1 told him all, ffrst binding him to secresy ; 

Which now abused, casts me forever, in 

That dark abyss, from which no hand can save me. 

Scorn, with her hideous smile, already 

Points at me, while on my heart the ghastly fiend 

Despair, fixes his deadly hold. 

I know ray fate; 

Give me your racks. I’ll teach these men, w hose 
lives 

Now hang upon your fiat how to die; 

But spare Lord Angelo, for I ensnar’d. 

Betray’d him to his ruin. 

Angelo. Plead not for me; 

Life is a burthen, when all is lost forever, 

Which gives to life, its brightest lustre; honor, 
Fame, the hope of glory and mankind’s good will, 
All that man estimates as blessings, who 
Is not sunk beneath the worm he treads upon. 

Doge. Away with them, the council will decide. 
What fate they merit. 

Alberti. One moment, hold! 

You all remember, Claudia Orsini 7 
Hypolita. Yes, let all be told; throw weight on 
weight, 

The sooner I shall sink beneath the waves 
Of guilt, that bloody rise to overwhelm me. 

But wo Alberti! if the dy ing curse, 

Blight where it falls, ’twill cling to thee ; 

Life shall be lengthened out to thee, thou traitor, 

A never-ending torment; I’ll tell them, 

That Claudia Orsini won his love, 

For whom I first blacken’d my soul with crime. 

Yon monk would tell ye, that he was employ’d, 


To rid me of this most detested rival; 

’Tis true, and swift obedience he render’d, 

The deed was done, as speedily, as vengeance 
Could desire ; Claudia is dead, her spirit, 

Cries for vengeance ! Aye blood for blood ! Alberti 
Murdered her, bis hand it was that struck the blow 
Not mine , and he is free ! 

Now all is told ! 

Fame blasted, honor lost and love despised! 

And now for death, and then ! ha! what is then? 

I dare not think of that; to my dungeon, 

To the torture ; yes, give me that, the pangs 
It will inflict, at least will kill reflection. 

( Guards advance with chains.) 

Chains ! what for a woman’s limbs? away l 
I am your prisoner, but thus I tread 
Upon these symbols of your tyranny; 

( Strikes down chains.) 
You shall not hang vour fetters upon me. 

Angelo, nay you must not spurn me now. 

It was for thee, I bartered every hope 
Of bliss hereafter; it is for thee I die. 

Had I ten thousand lives, to fiercest torments. 
Would I resign them all, to save thy one. 

Iam a guilty wretch, yet spurn me not; 

One word, or if not that, at least one look. 

Ere wc must part forever, Angelo. 

Angelo. Alas! Hypolita! 

Hypolita. A tear? a tear. 

And shed for me ? Oh! ’tis a gracious drop. 

And kneeling at thy feet, I thank thee, love. 

For the kind evidence, that fallen as I am. 

Thy heart can pity me. I have no tears, 

The guilty have no tears; such holy dew. 

Falls not upon the soil, which crime has blasted* 
Speak once again, once more my Angelo, 

If but to say, farewell forever. 

Angelo. Farewell, farewell forever! 

[ Exit. A ngelo guarded—the other conspirators skno- 
ly fullowing. Hypolita continues kneeling , gazing 
with fixed earnestness after them—till approached by the 
guard , who motions her to follow him — she rises anti 
foUotcs in a proud but d jeeted manner. The Doge 
and the other chaiaders forming a picture in the back 
ground .] 

end of act fourth. 


Ambition. 

Do not aspire to things that are beyond our reach 
but be satisfied with the present good which you en¬ 
joy. If you are actuated by a laudable ambition, let 
it be to excel in the profession you have chosen, in¬ 
stead of sinking below mediocrity in some other. 

It is a common error of mankind, that they will 
not be persuaded that every calling or business, ha» 
its mixture of good and evil. They see the gilding 
of the object to which they aspire, but not the cank¬ 
er within. Our seeming good fortune is often envi¬ 
ed by those who can know nothing of the anguish 
we endure; as we envy that of others, whose trouble 
and anxiety do not afflict us. 


The coin that is most current among mankind 
is flattery; the only benefit of which is, that by hear¬ 
ing what we are not, we may be instructed what we 
ought to be. 
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The Student. 

“And I have seen the pale Student, bending over 
his written volume, or studying the exhaustless 
tomes of nature, until the spungs of life were 
dried up, and—he died!*' 

Poor fool! the base and soulless worldling cries, 
To waste his strength for naught—to blanch his 
cheek, 

And bring pale Death upon him in his prime. 
Why did he not to pleasure give his days— 

His nights to rest—and live while live he might! 
What is *t to Jive ? To breathe the vital air, 
Consume the fruits of earth, and doze away 
Existence ? Never ! this is living death— 

Tis brutish life—base, grovelling. E'en the brutes 
Of nobler nature, live not lives like this. 

Shall man, then formed to be creation’s lord, 
Stamp'd with the impress of divinity, and scal’d 
With Gods own signet—sink below the brute ? 
Forbid it, Heaven! it cannot, must not be! 

Oh, when the mighty God from nothing brought 
This universe, when at his word the light 
Bust forth—die sun was set in heaven— 

And earth was clothed in beauty; when the last, 
The noblest work of all, from dust lie framed 
Our bodies in his image—when he placed 
Within its temple-shrine of clay, the soul— 

The immortal soul—infused by his own truth, 

Did he not show, ’ti3 this which gives to man 
His high prerogative ? Why then declare 
That lie who thinks less of his worthless frame, 
And lives a spirit, even in this world— 

Lives not as well—lives not as long, as he 
Who drags out years of life, without one thought— 
One hope—one wish beyond the present hour. 

How shall we measure life ? Not by the years— 
The mouths—the days—the moments that we pass 
On earth. By him whose soul is raised above 
Base worldly things—whose heart is fixed in 
heaven— 

His life is measured by that soul’s advance— 

It’s cleansing from pollution and from sin— 

The enlargement of its powers—the expanded field 
Wherein it ranges—till it glows and burns 
With holy joys—with high and heavenly hopes. 

When in the silent night, all earth lies hushed 
In slumber—when the glorious stars shine out, 
Each star a sun—each sun a central light 
Of some fair system, ever wheeling on 
In one unbroken round,—and that again 
Revolving round another sun—while all 
Suns, stars, and systems, proudly roll along, 

In one majestic ever-onward course, 

In space uncircumscribed and limitless,— 

Oh ! think you then the undebased soul 
Can calmly give itself to sleep—to rest? 

No! in the solemn stillness of the night, 

It soars from earth—it dwells in angels’ homes, 

It hears the burning song, the glowing chant 
That fill the sky-girt vaults of heaven with joy ! 

It pants, it sighs, to wing its flight from earth— 

To join the heavenly choirs and be with God ! 


And it is joy to muse the written page, 

Whereon are stamped the gushings of the soul 
Of genius. Where, in never-dying light, 

It glows and flashes ns the lightnings glare. 

Or where it burns with ray more mild—more sure. 
And wins the soul, that half would turn a\Vay 
From its more brilliant flashings. These are hour* 
Of holy joy—of bliss so pure, that earth 
May hardly claim it. Let liis lamp grow dim— 
And flicker to extinction ; let his cheek 
Be pale as seulptuied marble—and his eye 
Lose its bright lustre—till his shrouded frume 
Is laid in dust. Himself can never die ! 

His yeurs , ’tis true, are few, his life is long. 

For lie has gathered many a precious gem ; 
Fnrapturcd he has dwelt where master minds 
Have poured their own deep inusinga—and hr* 
heart 

Has glowed with love to him who framed ut thus; 
Who placed within this worthless tegument 
The spark of pure Divinity, which shines 
With light unceasing. 

Yes, his life is long. 

Long to the dull and loathsome epicure’s— 

I.ong to the slothful man’s—the grovelling herds 
W ho scarcely know they have a soul within— 
Long to all those who, creeping on to death. 

Meet in the grave, the earth-worm’s banquet half. 
And shut the portal of a world of bliss. 

Deerfield , May , 1835. j. w. 


My Mother. 

My mother has been for many years among the 
glorified in heaven. Her look, her manner, her 
tones of voice, are all embalmed in my memory* 
The most distinct impression of these ever made, 
and the one which is still the most vivid in my eye, 
was implanted when I was quite small. I cauuot 
readily tell how old I was—perhaps six or seven* 
The circumstances are fresh in my recollection as 
if they had occurred yesterday. It was a cool 
evening in autumn—the fire burned very briskly 
on the old kitchen hearth. My mother sat in the 
corner of the fire place, at the right, and just upon 
her left hand I had seated tnyself upon the large 
stone hearth in front of the fire; after watching me 
for some time, she dropped her knitting in her lap, 
and in a mellow, subdued tone, such as mothers 
only can use, she said, “My child, 1 wish I could 
see you as much engaged in serving your God, me 
you are at play.” She said not another word. But 
it went directly to my heart— I turned around, and 
slily wiped a tear from my eye. My heart bad 
even then pride enough to prompt a wish to con¬ 
ceal my tears, yet the arrow remained in my bo¬ 
som, and the scene upon the kitchen hearth was 
never driven from my mind. In all the folly of 
childhood, and wildness of youth, it returned at 
intervals to haunt my soul. 1 seldom think of her 
except in connection with that scene. The fixed¬ 
ness of her large blue eyes, her look, her mellow 
and subduing tones, her very gesture as she drop¬ 
ped her knitting upon her lap—are all present to 
my eye. It is no picture of the imagination. After 
the lapse of more than a quarter of a century, I 
lov e to drop a tear as 1 think of that hour. s. w. 

e 




I SING OF THEE AND LOTE. 

Composed and respectfully inscribed to miss C. Watson by II. I. Trust. 


andante con ESPESivE. [ This Song is for sale at AtwiWs Music Saloon. 
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1 


II. 

m. 

Beloved! this tender truth believe! 

Then doubt not, dearest doubt not so— 

Tbou’rt all the world to me ; 

To thee alone belong, 

And if the minstrel lay I weave 

In gloom or gladness, weal or woe, 

*Tis but to sing of thee; 

My sweetest thoughts and song, 

And if I seek the wreath of Fame 

Nor deem that I can ever be 

Tis but to twine with.it thy name! 

False to my heart, my harp and thee l 
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GIAFFER AND ABASSAN, &c« 


Giafler and Abassan. 

It is taken too much for granted that the votaries 
of Mahomet are altogether destitute of that chi\al- 
rous regard for the sex which once distinguished i 
Europe. The Turks, indeed, ns a people, show 
but little of it; but the character of Mahometan 
society previously to the domination of these un¬ 
bending Tartars, displayed no small portion of the 
generous loyalty due to woman. Nay, there is 
some reason to think that a tinge of Arabian senti¬ 
ment, obtained by the crusades, and the Saracenic 
.conquests in Spain, is traceable in much of the 
» wild and romantic profession of our preui chevaliers 
in the middle ages. Be this as it may, the progress 
of the Saracenic empire is marked by anecdotes of 
the influence of la belle passion , quite as ullecting 
and sentimental as any in Europe. , 

Giaffer the Barmecide, was vizier of the Caliph 
Haroun Alraschid. The Caliph, willing to reward 
the services of his favorite, Giatfer, determined, on 
certain conditions, to bestow on him iujnnrriagc 
bis beloved sister, Abassan, the most beautiful and 
accomplished princess of the East. “ Were not 
Abassan my sister,” said lie, announcing to his favo¬ 
rite the purpose which he had formed, “ marriage ; 
should unite us ; but, since the most lovely and the | 
most amiable of the oriental women cannot be the 
wife of Haroun, no other lias a right to possess her, 
nor can I suffer the blood of Abbas to bccontami- 
nated by a foreign mixture. The nephews of your 
brothers must not he mine. I give to you the baud 
of my sister, it is true, as a recompense for your 
services, and that I may have the pleasure of be¬ 
holding in my presence, at the same time, two per¬ 
sons whom I dearly love : but 1 require your sacred 
promise that you will be to Abassan only as I am—a 
friend and a brother. On this condition, and this 
only, I consent to the union. Death to yourself, 
and to your race, will be the penalty of the viola¬ 
tion of your oath.” 

Giaffer assented to this admirable piece of des¬ 
potic logic, which, of the two, is worse than the 
reported speech of the Grand Sultan when pre¬ 
senting his daughter with a subject for a husband— 
“ Here, daughter, I give thee this man for thy 
slave.” The nominal marriage took place between 
the princess and Giatfer, but, unfortunately for the 
uilhappy lovers, the voice of love and nature, 
sanctioned too by the laws, w as not to be stilled by 
the caprice of a tyrant: the enamored pair baffled 
the vigilance of the Caliph, and a son, the fruit of 
their disobedience, was privately conveyed from 
the seraglio to Mecca. The result is a portion of 
public history. A discovery was made, Giafler 
lost his head, and Abassan, some accounts say, died 
of grief; while pthers state that she was driven 
from the palace, and suffered to languish in dis¬ 
grace and indigence. 

A more than common interest is given to the fore¬ 
going incidents by the character of the parties. 
Giafler was one of the most cultivated men of his 
time—amiable, handsome in person, and benevo¬ 
lent in disposition. Abassan appears to have been 
similarly accomplished as a female; some Arabic 
verses from her to Giaffer still exist, expressive of 
her attachment. It would seem, by the tenor of 
them, that the lady was the most impatient at the 


restraint imposed : her exalted rank takes away 
from the apparent indelicacy, for Giaffer could not 
speak first. The words given are as follows:— 

“ 1 had resolved to keep my love concealed in 
my heart; but in spite of me, it escapes and de¬ 
clares itself. If you do not yield at this declaration 
my modesty and my secret lire both snerifleed : but 
if you reject me, you will save my life by your re¬ 
fusal. Whatever happens, at least, I shall not die 
unrevenged, for my death will sufficiently declare 
who bus been my nssassin.” 


Female Beauty. 

The ladies in Japan gild their teeth, and those of 
the Indies paint them red. The pearl of teeth must 
be dyed black to be beautiful in Guzeret. In Green¬ 
land the women color their faces with blue and 
yellow. However fresh the complexion of the Mus¬ 
covite may be, she would think herself very ugly 
if she was not plastered over with paint. The 
Chinese must have their feet as diminutive as those 
of site-goats. In ancient Persia an acqueline nose 
was often thought worthy of the crown; and if 
there was any competition between two princes, 
the people generally went by this criterion of ma¬ 
jesty. In some countries the women break the noses 
of their children, and in others press the head be¬ 
tween two boards, that it may become square. The 
modern Persians have a strong aversion to red 
hair: the Turks, on the contrary, are warm admi¬ 
rers of it. 


Riches. 

It is a strange delusion for men to suppose that 
happiness consists in riches. Contentment is not 
to be found in splendor and magnificence : or why 
is it that princes have sometimes exchanged the 
grandeur of a palace Air the more simple enjoy¬ 
ments of private life ? Why is the countenance of 
the rich man furrowed with thought and anxiety, 
while the poor go on their way, shouting and ex¬ 
ulting in the blessings which God hath given them? 
Why docs the man who has grown in wealth, look 
back to the days of his poverty, and ask himself 
why he cannot now rejoice as heartily over the 
much as lie did over the little 7 


Domestic Happiness. 

Where will our sorrow s receive the same so¬ 
lace, as in the bosom of our family ? Whose hand 
wipes the tear from our cheek, or the chill of death 
from our brow, with the same fondness as that of 
the wife ? If the raging elements are contending 
without, here is a shelter. If war is desolating the 
country, here is peace and tranquillity. Blissful 
and happy hours, that unite us together in sweet 
and holy companionship, I bid you a joyful wel¬ 
come. 


While some are willing to wed virtue for her per¬ 
sonal charms, others are engaged to take her for 
the sake of her expected dowry; and since her 
followers and admirers have so little hopes from 
her at present, it w r ere pity, methinks, to reason 
them out of any imagined advantage in reversion. 
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FORT PUTNAM. 

Fort Putnam was formerly the principal fortress 
or citadel of the works erected during the war of 
Independence, for the defence of the passes of the 
Hudson and the Highlands, at West Point. It 
commanded the river and the opposite shore, as 
well as the other works upon both banks. The 
command of the Hudson and the mountainous pas¬ 
ses of the Highlands, was indispensable for the pro¬ 
tection of the greater part of the state ofNew-York 
against sudden incursions of the enemy from the 
sea coast, as well as for keeping open a perfectly 
secure communication between New England and 
the middle states, and had been accordingly regard¬ 
ed by Washington as all important to the success of 
the American arms. West Point, on the western 
bank of the Hudson, where the river, deviating from 
the usual majestic directness of its course, bends 
suddenly around that bold and lofty promontory, 
was selected for this purpose, from the natural 
strength of its position; and, during the first years 
of the war, was fortified under the direction of the ; 
most skilful engineers of the American and French 
armies, with a degree of expense and labor which, 
in the then enfeebled state of the nation, was truly 
astonishing. The preservation of this post was the 
cardinal point in the plan of more than one event¬ 
ful campaign, and its surrender to the enemy was 
the great object of Arnold’s treason. It was 
called at that time, and with justice, the Gibraltar 
of North America. 

Since the peace of 1783, Fort Putnam, together 
with the other works of defence at that station, has 
been gradually dismantled, and at last suffered to 
fall to decay, so that it now appears a venerable 
ruin of massive military architecture, crowning 
the woody and rugged steep of a mountain. 

As such, it is a feature almost unique in Ameri¬ 
can scenery, reminding the traveller of the romantic 
ruined towers of defence in the gorges of the Py¬ 
renees, or the feudal castles which still frown from 
the rocky banks of the Rhine. From its dilapida¬ 
ted bastions, the eye wanders over a wide sea of 
mountain ridges, rising one above, or beyond ano¬ 
ther, in every direction, until they suddenly de¬ 
scend in steep, rocky, and stupendous banks, to 
the mighty stream which flows silently at their | 
base. Far away to the north you may trace the 
summits of other mountains of the same chain gra¬ 
dually receding from the river on each side, and 
leaving at their feet the rich plains of Dutchess and 
Orange counties, filled with farms and villages, and 
here and there bright with small lakes, and wind-1 
ing streams glittering in the sun. In every part of 
this magnificent view, the broad Hudson appears 
in all its grandeur ; not, however, as it is usually 
seen, pouring its steady and unbroken current di¬ 
rectly to the ocean, “ forth and right on,” but ap¬ 
parently divided into a series of lakes, which, to 
the southward, are girt with the boldest mountain 
1 


scenery, as wild and as rude now as when old 
Hudson, 44 in the first ship, broke the unknown 
wave” ol the stream destined to immortalize his 
name: whilst to the north, it opens into a still 
I broader expanse, covered with the white sails of 
sloops and with steam-boats, trailing their long dark 
clouds behind them, between cultivated but pictu¬ 
resque banks, interspersed with villages, villas, 
and spires. 

Immediately beneath is seen the plain of West 
Point, surrounded by the buildings of the national 
Military Academy, and gay with the tents of the 
encamped cadets, or glittering with their arms and 
martial array. 

These ruins nre rich with the most hallowed as¬ 
sociations; for they are fraught with recollections 
of heroism, liberty and virtue. There Arnold plot¬ 
ted the subjugation of his country, and, surrounded 
as he was by an army and a militia, unpaid, un¬ 
clothed, and suffering, lie could find none among 
them base enough to receive his gold, and partici¬ 
pate in his treason. As we muse over this magni¬ 
ficent scene of great events, the imagination insen¬ 
sibly kindles, and the plain below, and the forts, and 
rocks, become peopled again with the soldiers and 
the chiefs of the revolution. The majestic Wash¬ 
ington, the young and gallant Hamilton, the vet¬ 
eran disciplinarian Steuben, the fearless Putnam, 
the daring W'illet, the cool and sagacious Clin¬ 
ton, successively pass before us. In the hollow 
recess of the bank beneath, the melancholy Kosci¬ 
usko was wont to mourn alone and without hope 
over the woes and the wrongs of Poland. Upon 
the cliffs on the right, the young and high-spirited 
La Fayette often sat, meditating lofty thoughts of 
good to America, to France, to mankind, whilst 
bright and gorgeous visions of glory and freedom 
floated before him. 

Amid the ruins of Fort Putnam, the patriot may 
find materials to animato him with fresh hopes for 
his country’s future welfare, as well as to recall the 
noblest recollections of her past history. On the 
plain beneath his feet, are annually collected the 
chosen youth of that country, to be instructed in the 
highest attainments of science, and the best uses 
of military skill. There, as they daily tread the 
soil consecrated by the steps of heroes, sages, and 
patriots, the Genius of the place fires their ingenious 
breasts with a generous emulation of the illustrious 
dead. There, is an armory of mind, a living arse¬ 
nal, which, in the worst extremes reserved for 
our country, will provo its cheapest, its surest, its 
proudest defence. 


Virtue has this happiness, that she can subsist of 
herself, and knows how to exist without admirers, 
partisans and protectors; want of assistance and 
approbation docs not only not affect her, but pre¬ 
serves—purifies—and renders her more perfect. 
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SORROWS OF THE DORMER FAMILY. 


ORIGINAL. 

SORROWS OF THE DORMER FAMILY; 

BY HENRY A. FAY. 


The first part of this truly interesting and af¬ 
fecting narrative was crudely sketched by Dormer 
himself, the unhappy, yet just and upright, though 
afflicted father of the little family, whose manifold 
woes are the theme of the history. The manu¬ 
script was preserved by the person to whom Dor¬ 
mer confided it, for many years. This person died, 
and through his heirs I obtained it, on proviso that 
the facts should be put into a proper style, and a 
printed copy should be presented to the lady in 
whose possession it was, previous to mine, and 
who said she would not be without the story itself, 
if it was possible for her to retain it. She frequently 
solaced the loneliness of a weary hour, by poring 
and weeping over its details. But I will not keep 
the reader longer from the history. The closing 
Atotas, left in it, of the writer’s history, is supplied 
by an accomplished pea, and in a finished style, 
worthy of the exceedingly fascinating incidents 
which are narrated in the whole story. 

London , March 4th, A. D. 1740. I was born in 
this great British metropolis, a little upwards of 
forty years ago. My amiable wife, the partner of 
my bosom, was ten years younger than myself. 
Our mutual joys and woes exceed in their descrip¬ 
tion and variety, in the entrancing nature of the 
happy hours, and the overwhelming affliction of 
the sorrowful ones, almost any thing of sueh a na¬ 
ture, which ever has befallen a single humble fa¬ 
mily, within the recollection of any one to whom 
my story has been related. 

My own parents, my wife’s, and our ancestors, 
were among the most respectable of the middle 
gentry of England. My father was engaged in 
the lucrative occupation of a merchant. His ves¬ 
sels were abroad upon the ocean, hound to the re¬ 
motest parts of the habitable globe. Some of them 
were moored at the noble quays of London, others 
lay with their hardy crews beneath the rays of n 
tropical sun, in those climates where grow the 
costly products of oriental and occidental plains, 
and warm, perennially-smiling, and cver-sunny 
slopes, which knew no dreary winters, no driving 
snows, no pinching frosts, nor searching-wintry 
blasts. 

Mrs. Dormer and myself had been strangers 
until about seven months previous to our union. 
Yet we had at one interval of time, lived within a 
stone’s throw of each other’s residences, for the 
space of two years. We frequently saw each other 
then, and remained strangers, although years after¬ 
wards, we sat atone festive hoard, day after day, 
and shared the same pillow at night, in lawful and 
heaven-hallowed union. At the time when we re¬ 
sided so near together, we not only frequently met, 
but actually appeared to be mutually attracted to¬ 
wards each other, by some secret sympathy of 
souls, or impulse of feeling, unaccountable, myste¬ 
rious, and indefinable. Perchance it was that 
heavenly tie, which the great Creator and Dis- 
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poser of all events had bound our spirits in, ere 
they had been imparted to our bodies and minds, 
to animate our mortal clay. Doubtlessly we were 
made for each other; she to make my retreat from 
the cares of business and the w'orld happy, and I, 
to encounter the rough and stormy scenes of life, 
which are passed for gain, amid the collision of 
contending interests, the perplexing cares of trade, 
the investing of capital, the competition for foreign 
markets and quick voyages, the necessary vigi¬ 
lance to guard against the unhallowed combina¬ 
tions of unprincipled villains, who throng the 
highways, the haunts and the circles of the spirits 
and enterprise of the mercantile mind. As to my 
subsequent occupations in life, they w’erc not con¬ 
fined exclusively to commerce, as my hapless lot 
will show. 

Frequently, little Miss Walsingham, which was 
the maiden name of my future bride, would look 
at me in the street, as I chanced to stare at her in 
passing, without knowing why: I withdrew my 
ardent gaze in shamefacedness from her rosy 
cheek, and ruby, pouting lips; and she dropped her 
melting blue eye from the encounter with mine, 
and blushed, and was so agitated in her step, that 
the least obstacle at her feet would have endan¬ 
gered her progress. Such occasional meetings 
were frequent, yet I never knew her name, nor she 
mine, until years subsequently. 

My father died in the autumn of 1706. And I 
was only six years of age. It was a dreadful blow 
to the family. My eldest brother was but twenty- 
four years old, and w*as, by the will of our father, 
appointed executor and guardian of the family 
estate of the children. There were six male mem¬ 
bers of the family left, and two female. John was 
the eldest son, Iliram was the second, William 
the third, Charles the fourth, Francis, (myself) the 
fifth, and George the sixth, being yet an infant. In 
addition to this list of children is to he added the 
name of an only daughter, Jane, who, with her 
mother, constituted the female portion of the be¬ 
reaved family. Jane was only three nnd a half 
years old, at her father’s much lamented decease. 

Our mother was the second wife of my father, 
nnd only the four youngest children were her own. 
The others were by the first wife. My mother 
had married late in life, and was scarcely yet thir¬ 
teen years possessed of the tranquil sweets of do¬ 
mestic hliss, when Heaven deprived her of her 
doating husband, nnd kind protector. The Joss of 
my father depressed my mother’s spirits. She re¬ 
signed herself to all the luxury of woe; if giving 
free vent to grief, if mourning in tears and sighs, 
from morn to night, may be called luxury. Not 
even the necessity of attending to the welfare of 
her children, could attract her from the deeply 
seated sorrow. She was a widow, desolate and 
disconsolate. She pined away like a withered 
flower, whose core and root; the frost had touched 
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and cruelly blasted. She grew pale and passion* 
less. Her full cheek shrunk into awful hollowness: 
her bright eyes faded and fell back deep under her 
brow: her noble form became attenuated and 
ghastly. Her lip lost its hue ; her look its lustre c/ 
intellect, and life seemed just to linger, as if re¬ 
luctant to quit its frail tenement. Her step became 
the gliding of a shadowy spectre, and sheer weak¬ 
ness and imbecility of mind and body reduced her 
so low, that she at last became unable, one morn¬ 
ing, to rise from her couch. She never did rise 
from it again. In the short space of half a year 
after her husband’s death, she yielded up her 
breath and life to the sad and stern decree, which 
doomed her husband’s death to be the signal for her 
own dissolution. I was but seven years old when 
thus deprived of both parents and kind protectors, 
in this world of trouble and sorrow. 

The family was soon dispersed. Charles, Jane 
and I, were sent to different relatives, some hun¬ 
dred miles from Londou. John remained in the 
city, to dispose of the estate to the best advantage. 
Hiram was then at sea, as supercargo of one of the 
vessels belonging to the estate, and William, being 
about nineteen years old, visited an uncle in Scot¬ 
land. 

One remarkable episode to this preface of my 
story, is necessary for the reader’s information. 
John, the eldest son, was highly enamored of a 
younger sister of his father’s second wife. This 
young girl, Laura, reciprocated John’s affections. 
She did not conceal her ardent attachment from 
the world, and it was universally spoken of in the 
circles in which the lovers moved. But a dark and 
threatening cloud came over the sky of their hopes. 
John’s father forbade the thought of such an union. 

“ What!”exclaimed he ; 11 my son marry my wife’s 
sister!” Our father was stern in his opinions and 
decisions. He deemed it to be indelicate for the 
father and son to marry sisters, and he also opposed 
it on the score of pecuniary policy. Laura had no 
income of her own, and my father considered it 
absolutely essential, that every opportunity should 
be seized, and every advantage made the most of, 
to increase the opulence and high rank of the Dor¬ 
mer connection. 

Ah! the sly little deity who presides over the 
hearts of the young of both sexes, often sets at 
naught all the fine-spun webs of avarice, and eva¬ 
porates the air-built eastles of grandeur, which 
ambitious and calculating parents are too apt to 
erect in the fairy regions of their imaginations. 

Our father extorted a promise from John that he 
would never marry Laura. John loved his father 
to the very extreme of fondness. He really and 
truly doated upon his father, who was every way 
worthy of the most devoted filial affection. The 
welfare and aggrandizement of his family absorb¬ 
ed his whole capacious soul and intellect, energies, 
time, and thoughts. 

Laura and John had been acquainted from their 
early years. John was about ten years old when 
he first saw little Laura, his future wife. While 
his father was getting into a matrimonial engage¬ 
ment With the eldest sister, who was afterwards 
my mother, John was falling overhead and ears in 
love with little Laura. In this part of my narrative, 

I cannot dilate upon the birth, growth, development 


and full matui ity, of the tender affections which 
sprung up in the garden of their bosoms, and bloom¬ 
ed in the fairy bowers of their imaginations. Suf¬ 
fice it to say that he grew tall, inahly, and pleasing 
1 to female eyes, and improved in personal and 
mental charms, from year to year. His eye was 
large, hazel-colored, and piercing. Her’s was blue 
and expressive. His manners were lively and in¬ 
sinuating; he was the life of every company and 
of every circle in which he moved. She was also 
gay, witty, and shone in company with the same 
brilliancy of intellect that he did. There certainly 
could not possibly be two of either sex, selected 
from all the world, who combined within the little 
world of their own feelings, actions, appearance 
and influence, more of the suavitcr in modo , the 
agreeable and the entertaining. 

The stern and unyielding father of John and of 
myself, and the brother-in-law of Laura, could not 
fully enter into John’s feelings; he could not divest 
himself of his views of family aggrandizement- 
lie could not yield his consent to the wedding of 
Laura and John, nor even to the idea, though most 
remote, of their continuing to love one another. 
Ho went further than this negative state of things. 
After he had extorted a solemn vow from his son 
that he would never marry Laura, he commenced 
a train of negociations with John and a young lady 
of a very wealthy family, in order to bring about a 
speedy marriage between them. 

The filial tenderness of John was such, that 
doubtless he would in time have sacrificed bis love 
for Laura, his peace of mind, and future happiness, 
and no doubt, his life too, in that same sacrifice of 
love, all to gratify the expressed wishes of his am¬ 
bitious, yet well-meaning lather. He would pro¬ 
bably havo married his father’s choice, and thus 
have^rmnolatcd upon the shrine of avarice, himself 
and his Laura. But bitterly that father would have 
repented. For his own cold calculations would 
have been frustrated by the death of his son, a vic¬ 
tim of disappointed love. Laura’s feelings were 
also too much involved to allow her to survive the 
blasting of her affections. How mysterious are 
heaven's ways. Who, amid all these distracting 
perplexities of love, and hopelessness of love, of 
struggle between duty and inclination, in the breast 
of a young man—who, amid all these things could 
have supposed that the Gordian knot would have 
been cut, by the untimely and awful death of that 
kind yet stern parent ? It was an apoplectic stroke 
that in one unexpected blow, levelled all the pros¬ 
pects of my father, and of the family, into the dust. 
My father was seized in the midst of a company, 
upon the Exchange, with the fatal disorder. One 
minute he was talking in a bargain of merchandize 
and money, exerting all the skill of an experienced 
merchant, the eloquence of a persuasive tongue, 
the influence of wealth, and respectable standing; 
and his mind filled witli schemes of future grandeur 
of his family. The spectators beheld iu him a 
man, likely to live many years, and to bear much 
sway in the mart of commerce, and in the pecu¬ 
niary transactions of the great capital of England. 
The next fleeting moment he was stretched at full 
length, upon the sanded floor, amid the feet of the 
people upon ’Change, a cold, livid, corpse—a mere 
mass of inert matter; the loud and authoritative 
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voice hushed into the stillness and quietude of 
death ; the sparkling eye, dimmed and lustreless ; 
the broad, polished, and frowning brow, gazed 
upon by others as a thing which had lost its life 
and expression : the haughty curl of the proud lap 
was gone, and vacuity of thought was substituted 
in the seat of apparent self-dignity. The great 
merchant, the stern and forbidding father, the once 
insurmountable obstacle to the commingling of two 
fond souls into one, was dead, ! 

In the first ebullitions of grief, the family suffer¬ 
ed mingled emotions. The sudden and entirely 
unexpected death of my father, created astonish¬ 
ment and sorrow. A great estate and an extensive 
business had suddenly lost its sole manager. Not 
one of the family was fitted for supplying his place, 
in taking proper care of the interests of a great 
establishment, and of a large number of persons. 
My mother was completely prostrated by despon¬ 
dency. The eldest son was only twenty-four 
years of age, and bad been so excessively devoted 
to his father—had been so yielding to his wishes, 
and so completely dependant, in body and mind, 
that ho was not at all prepared to take the guar¬ 
dianship of tho family and estate. Nevertheless, 
he was obliged to do so, and did so. lie called to 
his aid some older men, and matters seemed to be 
in a fair train for having the future interests of tho 
family properly conducted and sustained. But, as 
has been already mentioned, my mother pined 
away, and died of a broken heart, within six 
months after tho docoasc of my father. 

John had really so much loved his father, that 
almost every other thought was absorbed in grief 
for his loss. Even Laura was for months forgotten. 
As time wore away, the heaviness of an afilicted 
mind became diminished. John’s new and en¬ 
grossing duties as guardian of a family—his occu¬ 
pations as a man of business, to a considerable 
degree, wiled away the intense pressure of mental 
affliction; and thoughts of Laura, and wedded bliss 
with fur , began to flit across the atmosphere of 
his feelings, amid the bustle of business, and in 
the solitary contemplations of midnight secrecy 
and loneliness. 

The Power that governs fate, now frequently 
brought the two into more frequent contact, and 
they gazed upon each other, and talked together, 
and were mutually conscious that the death of 
both, or their union for life, would soon ensue. The 
fatal and insuperablo vow of John to his parent, 
intervened. He could not so insult his memory as 
to break tho vow. What was to be done ? How 
the two overcame their scruples cannot easily be 
told in minute detail; but we can all imagine that 
a burning passion consumed the moral obstacles 
which half smothered its flame, for they were mar¬ 
ried. 

This episode became essential to the full illus¬ 
tration of our narrative, ai d therefore we now 
proceed to the main history of the Sorrows of the 
Dormer Family. 

It will be recollected that I mentioned the dis¬ 
persion of our family after my father’s death, and 
that Hiram was then at sea. Being supercargo of 
his father’s ship in the West Indies, and particu¬ 
larly attentive to his duties, lie was too keen an 
observer of passidg events, to please the fraudu¬ 


lent captain of the vessel. Hiram detected the 
captain’s frauds, and declared his conviction to the 
captain himself, who was so enraged that he 
swore at my brother, as an ignorant stripling; too 
young and too destitute of business knowledge, to 
be able to discriminate among tho complicated 
calculations of gain and loss, the just result of the 
rise and fall of markets, and told my brother that 
ho was unfit for his station. Hiram replied to the 
captain that he was a villain. This quarrel took 
place in the cabin. The captain, conscious of his 
own villany, and danger of exposure, became ex¬ 
asperated to the highest degree. He was a man of 
most violent and brutal passions. He snatched a 
pistol from the table and fired it at my brother’s 
breast; the fatal bullet entered his heart. He fell, 
and lay weltering in his blood on the cabin floor, 
until the crew, hearing the report of the pistol, 
rushed below, and beheld the dreadful spectacle. 
Tho ruthless monster who had murdered Hiram, 
stood over him, with the murderous weapon in hia 
hand, calmly surveying his horrid work. 44 Take 
thut accursed mutineer’s dead body,” said the cap¬ 
tain to the crew, 44 and cast it to the waves, for 
fishes’ food. He levelled this pistol at my head, 
and would have killed me in a fit of passion, be¬ 
cause I censured him for neglect of duty, if I had 
not wrenched tho instrument of death from him ; 
and in our mutual struggle, the pistol was acci¬ 
dentally discharged, and the ball pierced his own 
vitals.” 

The crew believed this story at the time, and it 
was not until many years subsequently, that the 
true circumstances transpired. Years after the 
murder, when this wretched and infamous man 
was upon his death bed, he confessed the foul deed 
and all its concomitant circumstances, and hoped 
by repentance to escape that future and eternal 
punishment which he knewawaited all who perish 
in a career of wickedness, and indifference to reli¬ 
gious awakenings. 

But os it was, the crew lifted the bloody corpse 
of the unfortunate young man from its ensanguined 
bed, and doing over his mortal remains, the Iasi 
sad ceremonies of a sea funeral, they consigned 
the body to the deep. 

The third brother, William, was soon after his 
father’s death seized with a pulmonary complaint, 
which hurried him also into the tomb. 

I can remember well the desolateness of my 
feelings, while brooding over these family afflic¬ 
tions. Often, while I yet remained in London, and 
upon the coming of a Sabbath day, my youthful 
steps would take me to the great public prome¬ 
nade, Hyde Park. There thronged the gay and 
happy, rich and poor, the court and the soldiers, 
the aged and young; were seen walking, riding, 
now gazing at the beautiful tame deer in the groves, 
anon looking with interest upon the groups of little 
water crafts, sailing up and down the Serpentine 
river, which meandered through the park. Her 
Majesty Queen Anne, in all the splendor of gor¬ 
geous attire, and accompanied by a train of su¬ 
perbly dressed Ipdics and gentlemen, wasoccasion- 
ally to be seen upon the promenade. She could 
even be overheard to talk of her sorrows, of the 
death of her sister and predecessor, Mary, and of 
the unnatural events which drove her father James 
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from the throne so recently, and put his daughter 
Mary, and son-in-law William in ponsession of 
his crown and sceptre. 

Amid these sights and sounds I bewailed my 
own forlorn condition, and hardly could participate 
in any of the holiday scenes of enjoyment, which 
seemed to bless the inhabitants of London, whose 
smiling faces were moving to and fro, through the 
groves and gravelled walks, over the carriage 
ways, and out and in the gate passages of the vast, 
and truly beautiful scenery of Hyde Park, and the 
Kensington Gardens. I did not regret my subse¬ 
quent removal from the metropolis. 

My brother John and Laura became settled in a 
spacious mansion in a street adjoining the cele¬ 
brated Bond street. Charles, my little sister Jane, 
and myself, were, very soon after we bad left 
London, brought from the country once more, and 
added to my brother’s family. An heir soon crown¬ 
ed their wishes, and the little infant cemented the 
strength of that passion, whose consummation did 
not abate its ardor. 

Another calamity, in a short time afterwards, 
fell heavily upon the little circle which had suc¬ 
ceeded our former family. Two gentlemen, in 
whose integrity my brother had confided, betrayed 
their trust, and in mutual dealings between man 
and man, were guilty of all the iniquity winch 
could be found in open robbery, or outlawed pi¬ 
racy. These two men inveigled themselves into 
the entire confidence of my brother. He believed 
them to be trustworthy; he acted by their advice, 
(and they were his relatives too) in the manage¬ 
ment of the family estate, and by their arts and 
management, lost the great bulk of that property 
which was essential to tho maintenance of the 
orphans. 

My brother John was, in consequence obliged to 
resign bis usual stylo of living. He took a couple 
of apartments on a second door, in a bye street, 
and reduced his expenditures to the most parsimo¬ 
nious regulations. Charles and I were put into 
retail dry goods stores as clerks, whereby we sup¬ 
ported ourselves, I at twelve, and he at fourteen 
years of age. John himself, sought for employ¬ 
ment, but could not obtain any. From the wreck 
of the estate, there had been saved a few jewels 
and trinkets, some indispensable articles of house¬ 
hold furniture, and a small quantity of cash. Upon 
this my brother supported his family for some 
years, scarcely being able, amid all the prosperity 
of London, and its celebrated benevolence and 
liberality, to obtain a scanty subsistence. Many a 
jneal be denied himself, that his wife might eat. 
At length sickness overtook his beloved wife. She 
lingered long, in a hopeless consumption, and 
fell a victim to the dreadful disease. The unfor 
tnnate young husband wept over the yawning 
grave, in which he saw deposited, amid the awful 
ceremonies of holy church, and sympathizing 
spectators, the mortal remains of a young, and late 
blooming and beloved wife. 

Now, to the dreariness of poverty, which per¬ 
vaded his apartment and his feelings, was added 
the loneliness of a widower’s hours. Scarcely had 
he buried in the damp earth what he loved most in 
tlic world, and what he had lived for, when he was 


called upon by clamorous creditors for payment of 
debts contracted by the sickness of his wife. There 
were the physicians and apothecaries, the landlord 
and the nurse, and other persons who had provided 
delicacies, which lie had purchased on credit, for 
his sick wife, knowing that ho could not pay for 
them, lie had been guilty of running into debt, 
and his love for her had betrayed him into the error. 
But human avarice knows no mercy nor forbear¬ 
ance. After the creditors had been put off several 
times with mere promises to pay, they let loose 
upon the agonized young widower the harpies of 
the law. Justice will not he baulked of its prey 
by any excuses advanced on the part of the cul¬ 
prit, as to his thoughtlessness, or good intentions. 
Love, friendship, human weakness, are but little 
considered by the stern rules of law. Poor John 
was hurried to the dungeon prepared for the wick¬ 
ed wretches who have been guilty of the awful 
crime of being unfortunate , and of suffering them¬ 
selves to be carried away by their feelings. 

Charles and I visited our cider brother in prison. 
We stinted ourselves in our food and clothing, and 
were enabled, young as we were, and little as we 
received in our clerkships, to provide board and 
lodging for ourselves, our sister Jane, and the child 
of our brother. My brother remained in prison 
many years, and Jane at length went to reside 
with an aunt who adopted her. Charles was of¬ 
fered a birth on board of one of His Majesty’s 
ships; for at this time of our lives, Queen Anne 
had died, and was succeeded by George the First. 
Alas! fatal success for Charles. The frigate in 
which he sailed was lost off Cape Horn, in a tre¬ 
mendous gale of wind, with six hundred men on 
hoard. Hhe went down in the wide ocean, far 
from the shore, and not a relic of the ship or crew 
was ever seen afterwards. My elder brother died 
in his gloomy prison, and poor little Jane, having 
the seeds of the same disorder which had destroy¬ 
ed her elder brother’s wife, survived him but a 
short time. Thus I stood alone, except my more 
youthful companion, Thomas, the orphan of my 
brother. Thomas grew up, went into the army in 
India, and fell a victim to the pestilential climate. 

I now pass over the interval, until I arrived at 
the age of thirty-two, and it was at this time of my 
life that I became acquainted with the woman who 
afterwards was united to me in holy wedlock. My 
salary as clerk was sufficient to enable me to un¬ 
dertake the care of a household. Lucy Walsing- 
ham and 1 had met in a gay circle; we conversed, 
we loved. 1 was daily at her father’s house, and 
as I stated in the first part of this narrative, in a 
few months after our first acquaintance, we wera 
husband and wife. It seems as if this happy con¬ 
summation of our hopes, was the signal for all evil 
spirits to pour out the vials of their wrath upon our 
devoted heads. We thought that our happiness 
had just commenced; but heaven knew that it was 
our sorrows which had begun. Yet we loved each 
other with sincere devotedness of soul. 

A week after our marriage, my employer failed 
in business, and his creditors closed his store. My 
father-in-law and mother-in-law talked with me 
about my future prospects, and being wealthy, they 
concluded to advance me a small capital, in order 
that I should commence trade in the fame depart* v 
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ment of mercantile life that my employer had fol¬ 
lowed. They did advance me capital, and I com¬ 
menced my new course of life. My concerns were 
flourishing, and continued so for two years, and we 
had a smiling cherub of a boy, to bles3 our loves, 
and crown our joys. One awful night, we were 
aroused from our midnight slumbers by the dread¬ 
ful cry of fire. We had scarcely time to escape 
with our lives, and the life of our dear boy, from 
the surrounding smoke and flames. The confla¬ 
gration had commenced near the door of our cham¬ 
ber, by some unknown means, and spread through 
the building. All our goods were destroyed, and i 
the next morning found us beggars—no store, no 
customers, not a rag of the' costly linen and lace 
which had been looked upon with so much pride 
the day before, not a single article of furniture— 
nought but the clothing upon our backs remained: 
we were then destitute iudeed. 

We sought refuge in the mansion of my wife’s 
father. This dreadful affliction was a serious de¬ 
triment to my progress in life. From the blow I 
never wholly recovered. 

Shortly after this time my father-in-law met with 
a misfortune. Some villains conspired to rob him 
of property, according to law. In the negociations 
of his pecuniary concerns, he received a promis¬ 
sory note from a woman, who was said to be an 
unmarried one. But it was a trick of her and her 
husband, whose marriage had been kept secret, 
owing to her having retained a small property left 
her by her first husband, during her widowhood. 
She would therefore have lost the estate to the law¬ 
ful owner, if she had avowed her marriage. After 
the note whs due, which she gave to Mr. Walsing- 
ham, she refused to pay it. He commenced an 
action against her as if she was a single woman, 
and she having gone out of London, he advertised 
her as an absconding debtor. She then gave up 
the small property which Bhe had held as a widow, 
and commenced a libel suit against Mr. Walsing- 
ham. The prosecuting lawyer visited our house 
on one occasion, to make a proposition to Mr. 
Walsingham, and the latter was grossly insulted 
by the lawyer. Mr. Walsingham being a man of 
high passions, struck the other, when the lawyer 
drew a pistol; this so exasperated the furious Mr. 
Walsingham that he rushed upon his antagonist, 
and one or the other would have fallen, if I had 
not rushed between them, and seized the deadly 
weapon; but the 'instrument was unluckily dis¬ 
charged in the struggle, and pierced my side. The 
blood instantly gushed in torrents from the wound, 
and I fell, through mere weakness. The family 
endeavored to stay the bleeding, by tying bandages 
over the orifice, and their efforts partially succeed¬ 
ed. I lingered for six months before I could even 
walk; at length I recovered, and the perplexing 
law-suit was also settled with considerable difli- 
culty and sacrifice of money. 

The fit of passion into which my father had 
been betrayed, affected his health and strength of 
mind. He ever afterwards was subject to occa¬ 
sional aberrations of intellect, and sudden pros¬ 
trations of body. Often did I watch his steps, and 
frequently I have saved his life, when he was 
about to die in the street, or when, in his mad 
freaks, he rushed into the haunt* of infamy, and 


was near becoming the prey of the robber and the 
assassin. Mrs. Walsingham became affected by 
> her husband’sdreadfu) afflictions,and several times 
in consequence, experienced severe illness from 
the extreme agony of her mentni sufferings. I had 
I been gradually restored to health, and to my as¬ 
siduous ministering to her during her illness, she 
owes her recovery and her life. They were both 
very grateful to ine for my help and timely inter¬ 
ference, although I did not claim any other merit 
than that of having done my duty as a man, as a 
fellow creature, and as a member of the family. 

About a year afterwards I obtained employment 
in an attorney’s oflice, as a copyist. My income 
enabled me to recommence the care of a house¬ 
hold of my own, and in five years after my mar¬ 
riage, I found myself prosperous and blessed with 
a second child, a daughter. Hope again lit up 
our domestic path, and we said to each other, n>y 
wife and I, “ now we will bless God, and begin a 
life of quiet happiness and honorable indepen¬ 
dence.” 

Alas ! for the blindness of mortals to futurity and 
their fate In after life. My employer was a petti- 
fogging attorney, whose principles were a mere 
matter of convenience to him. His conscience 
sat losely upon the throne of his moral faculties, 
and he could trade in the commodities of honesty, 
honor, truth and religion. He was good or bad, 
humane or cruel, according to the state of market, 
and the rate of exchange upon those items. A 
widow’s tears, an orphan’s cry for protection, fell 
upon his obdurate heart, like the dews of Heaven 
upon the flinty rock ; neither softeniiig nor refresh¬ 
ing witli any genial influences, the barren sub¬ 
stance.' He could commit forgery, fraud, aye, 
murder, if necessary to the acquisition of filthy 
lucre, and capable of being done in secrecy and 
security from detection. He even dared to dictate 
my participation with him in such unhallowed do¬ 
ings. I answered with a burst of honest indigna¬ 
tion. I execrated his creed—I denounced his vil- 
lany, and asked him what he had ever perceived 
of laxity of rectitude in my deportment, to induce 
him to insult me with his nefarious propositions. 

I thought of my dreadful situation: I bad a lovely 
wife, a little son and daughter. I was poor in 
purse, although rich in integrity, principles of mo¬ 
rals, religion and honor. But of what avail to my 
subsistence were honesty and moral worth, when 
my bread was dependant upon my subservience to 
a wretch, whose trade was legalized robbery. 

Why does Providence put the human heart to 
such trials? Here I had to choose between star¬ 
vation and a wicked, but prosperous course of life. 
My employer had amassed immense wealth from 
the distresses of families whom he had involved in 
law-suits, in order to plunder them, in the shape of 
a kind advocate, and redresser of their wrongs.* 
He wanted a tool, and would pay me well for my 
compliance in that capacity. If I did not sell my 
body and soul to this human devil, he would dis¬ 
miss me from his employ—I should be destitute of 
any means of support for my wife and children—I 
should perish. Indeed, I knew* my father-in-law 
to be wealthy, but I also knew that he and his fa¬ 
mily had been brought up in the lap of luxury— 
that they could not exist from day to day, without 
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the expenditure of their full income. There was 
Mr. Walsingham, his wife, a daughter unmarried, 
and two sons—one, William, yet single, and the 
other, John, having a wife, and a large family of 
little children. Mr. Walsingham entirely sup¬ 
ported William, previous to his marriage with a 
lady of great wealth, and considerably contributed 
to the maintenance of John’s family, he only pos¬ 
sessing a trifling income, settled upon him by an 
uncle, and not having been placed in any protitable 
occupation, for procuring for himself and family a 
livelihood. Mr. Walsingham lived in London in 
one of bis own tenements. His illness of body 
and mind had compelled him to withdraw from 
trade, and he had resigned all his stock and custo¬ 
mers to a clerk whom he had brought up from 
childhood. 

Mr. Walsingham’s residence was a splendid 
mansion, four stories in height, and built of dark 
colored stone. He had costly furniture and plate, 
a glittering train of liveried menials—a dashing 
equipage of chariots and of horses—entertained 
large crowds of guests at his hospitable and prince¬ 
ly tabic—and he and his family shone in personal 
attire of the finest fabrics that the weaver’s skill 
could produce. Diamonds and pearls shed their 
lustre and corruscations from the neck and bosom, 
and all the paraphernalia of opulence and grandeur 
were in the little world of Mr. Walsingham’s do¬ 
mestic arrangements. Of course, the owner of 
such an establishment had constant demand for 
every sum, however small, which swelled his in¬ 
come. If a small portion were at any time ab¬ 
stracted, a deficiency would exist in some part of 
the style and splendor of the ostentatious display. 
Where there is such a court circle, money is all 
in all. The little court itself, monarch, throne, 
train of parasites, equipage, feast and revel, music 
and merry throngs, all hang, for their existence, 
upon the regular supplies from every source of re¬ 
venue. If I, my wife, and my two children, had 
been added to the household, there would have 
been required a greatly added income to provide 
out separate equipages, our separate servants, li¬ 
veries and appointments. The children’s educa¬ 
tion alone, which must be in a proud consistency 
with the family splendor, would cost much. There¬ 
fore, I knew that Mr. Walsingham was entirely 
unable to add my family to his present household. 
As guests, if we were opulent, we could only in¬ 
crease the extent of his guest circle, and bring ad¬ 
ditional gayety to the gay throng. But as a part 
of the family ho was unhappily forbid, by consi¬ 
derations of rank and its appendages, from daring 
to undertake the charities of a father to bis daugh¬ 
ter, of bringing me and my children into his house. 

Knowing all this, I looked at the attorney, when 
lie frowned upon me for non-compliance with his 
wishes, and began to stammer out excuses. It was 
with me a question of life or death, for myself and 
my much-cherished family.” If you do not comply, 
and assist me in that operation, be it good or bad 
in your view, you and I must part at once. But if 
you render me the service which you can, your 
■hare of the profits shall be two thousand pounds.” 

1 could not he a villain. I believed there was a 
God to protect the honest man, and I spurned the 
glittering bribe. We parted. I went home to my 


wife : “ Again,” cried I, " again, dear Lucy', we 
are beggars.” I related the whole transaction to 
her : she approved my course of conduct, and we 
threw ourselves into each other’s arms, and wept 
in trembling and bitter emotions of mingled fear 
and fuith. 

Wc told our troubles to Mrs. Walsingham. She 
prepared us private apartments in her house, and 
we concluded that it was best to enter them at 
night, secretly, and remain concealed from the 
censorious world. We sold at a sacrifice, our fur¬ 
niture and little property, and the fashionable 
guests of the mansion did not know that we were 
secluded in a remote part of the same building. 

Shortly after this, William was taken sick with 
the small pox. His parasitical flatterers avoided 
his apartment as a place of infection. His mother 
and I watched over him and nursed him. Even 
the physician used great precaution before coming 
to the bedside, and stayed only a few minutes. 
William’s life was despaired of, but through my 
assiduous devotion, and unwearied vigilance over 
his couch of sickness, he was saved front death. 
His disorder took a turn, and he felt that to me he 
mainly owed his life. We Jinked hands and vowed 
perpetual friendship, whose new strength was 
cemented by the seal of that dreadful distemper 
under which he had suffered, and from which my 
warm devotion to him had rescued his youth and 
manhood. 

It was not long after the recovery of William, 
that I was offered a situation under the Govern¬ 
ment. I accepted it, and thus my faith in the pro¬ 
tection of Heaven was confirmed. Again I was 
placed in prosperous circumstances, f purchased 
the lease of a snug residence, and once more had 
a fireside of my own. I had now been married 
eight years, and was blessed with three children. 
Amid our misfortunes wc had not yet been called 
upon to mourn over the death of any of our 'be¬ 
loved children. At this new dawn of hope, I was 
disposed to repeat my former exclamation, which 
my similar change once before called forth. Bui 
I dared not: sad experience had subdued my hopes 
to resignation, and I was willing to enjoy without 
enthusiasm or boasting. And well I did so; fo^ 
the past was bright to the darkness which soon 
shrouded my fate. 

I was accustomed to wander away on a summer 
evening, into the rural part of the suburbs, to me¬ 
ditate occasionally after the excitement and bustle 
of an unusually fatiguing day. One dark night, 
while passing thus along a secluded bye-path, 
which skirted a forest, I stumbled over an obstacle 
in my path, and fell at full length upon the ground. 
I arose and perceived that my hands and clothes 
were wet. Directly I heard the busy hum of voices. 
I saw lights gleaming through the foliage of the 
trees. In the next instant a dozen men sprang for¬ 
ward from the thicket, surrounded by a crowd of 
persons holding lanterns, and several rough hands 
seized hold of my collar, and many of the specta¬ 
tors cried out, “ That’s the murderer! that’s him: 
look at his blood}' hands and clothes.” I cast my 
eyes down upon my limbs, and behold, it was so 
indeed. The wet on my hands and garments, 
which I supposed to be water, was the red blood of 
some unhappy victim of assassination. 
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‘•Where’s the body?” inquired one in astern 
manner: 44 where have you hid your victim, you 
monster of inhumanity ? you ruthless murderer ?” 

41 It is false,” I replied, 44 1 am ignorant of what 
you mean.” 44 Tear him to pieces,” shouted a 
hundred stentorian lungs. And furious eyes Hash¬ 
ed determination of vengeance, around me. 44 Drag 
him to justice,” said others; and they concluded to 
take me before a magistrate. While thus hur¬ 
ried forward, a man came running up to thecrovvd 
and said they had found the murdered man. I was 
instantly forced by the greatest violence and rough¬ 
ness, to the spot, whero I had stumbled and fell, 
and then the mystery was revealed to me. I had 
stumbled over a dead body, which lay weltering in 
blood, and had fallen into the gore, by which my 
hands and clothes had been stained with the fatal 
marks, which might now be the awful means of 
causing me to be suspected of murder. My being 
found thus, under such suspicious circumstances, 
might eventuate in my conviction and execution 
upon an ignominious scaffold, for a crime of which 
I was not guilty. 

The spectators dragged me before the magis¬ 
trate. The body was washed in a neighboring 
stream, and also brought to the justice. I had not 
been able to get a glimpse of the deceased per¬ 
son, through the intervening crowd, who throng¬ 
ed around the mangled corpse. When under ex¬ 
amination in the judge’s office, while I was an¬ 
swering by monosyllables to haughty interrogato¬ 
ries, I attempted several times to explain the cause 
of my suspicious appearance—of my walking 
alone, as usual—my falling over the dead body— 
finding ray garments and limbs wet, and not know¬ 
ing, until a light shone upon my person, that I was 
stained with blood. But the judge and spectators 
did not doubt my guilt, and I was only suffered to 
answer, without hesitation, the questions which 
were pat by the justice, for the purpose of entrap¬ 
ping me into a tacit confession, by contradictions 
in my statement. As my eyes wandered around 
the room, ray gaze met the pale face of the corpse, | 
when, oh, horror!—those features betrayed the 
well known and hated lineaments of my former 
employer, the villainous attorney. Involuntarily, 

I exclaimed, 44 Good God of Heavens! this is the 
violent end of that bad man!” 44 Ah, ha!” instantly 
came from the lips of the wise justice. 44 You be¬ 
gin to feel remorse, do you ? Then confess all, and 
pray Heaven to have mercy upon your soul. Your 
guilt is unquestionable—you was found beside the 
murdered body, your hands and clothes bloody— 
you do not attempt any explanation, (such is the 
insolence of ignorance,) and now your conscience 
compels you to proclaim yourself as the murderer. 
You acknowledge you know the person killed, and 
that be came to a violent end.” I again attempted 
to explain, but the justice thought every thing I did 
was a subterfuge to screen myself from merited 
punishment. 

I was hurried to prison, and the remains of the 
probable victim of his own wicked cruelties to 
the vengeance of an exasperated sufferer, were 
committed to the silent grave. 

No person would believe my story, or credit my 
assertions that I was of a respectable situation 
under government, and that I lived in domestic I 


peace with my family. I wished to communicate 
with my wife, and her parents, and some one of 
my most intimate friends, but was unable to get 
sympathy or assistance to do so. At length, by 
promises of a high reward, the turnkey caused his 
son to go to my friend, who lived near the prison. 
It was four days after ray arrest that this privilege 
was granted. The boy returned with information 
that my friend was not at home, but that he had left 
the message with the servant, to be communicated 
as soon as his master returned home. I dared not 
abruptly send news to my wife, and I could not 
get any one to take a note from me, which should 
gently break the unwelcome tidings to her. But 
I would nevertheless, at least, have risked the 
danger of her hearing it in any way, could I have 
possibly sent her the information. But it was en¬ 
tirely prohibited to me to do so. My anxiety, it 
may naturally be supposed, was extreme, and truly 
agonizing. 

1 thought of my affectionate children at home— 
of the partner of my bosom, awaiting the sound 
of my returning footsteps, ascending the stairs to 
her apartment—her patience—her passing the 
hours of midnight, still without hearing of me or 
seeing me—the whole night gliding on, and no 
husband come to cheer up his mate, with his smile 
and his protecting presence. The children sleep¬ 
ing in unconscious security, while their wearied 
and agitated mother was keeping her ceaseless vi¬ 
gils over their slumbers;—a whole sad night to be 
passed by her—the next day—another dreary night 
—a second gloomy day, and another more dreadful 
season of darkness and mental agony; then her 
searching the city—her distraction and her despair 
at my four days absence. All these poignant re¬ 
flexions rushed through my brain, and I was almost 
driven to madness by the harrassing nature of 
my thoughts, with regard to the situation of my 
family. The next day after I had sent a message 
to my friend, he arrived at the prison ingreat haste, 
i having but just received the message. I explained 
to him all the unpleasant circumstances which had 
happened, and besought him to hasten to commu¬ 
nicate, in as cautious a manner as possible, all the 
facts to my wife. He left me, after having con¬ 
doled with me in the most affectionate and consol¬ 
ing terms of sympathy, and tenders of assistance, 
both pecuniary and otherwise. He promised to 
undertake to get me acquitted, and went away as¬ 
suring me that he should first inform my wife and 
her parents of my situation, and then hurry to the 
abode of an eminent counsellor, whom he should 
employ at once, and ensure his ready attendance 
to my affairs, and his skillful management of them, 
by advancing to him a generous fee, happen to me 
what would. I embraced my friend, and bade him 
fly to my family and the counsel, and we parted, 
amid tho greatest excitement, and filled with lively 
hopes. 

In two hours the door opened, my beloved wife 
entered, and I sprang forward to catch her sinking 
form. She fainted in my arms, and my friend, 
who was behind her, mingled his tears with my 
bitter ones, which burstfrom my eyes in profusion, 
and bathed the bright ringlets of the sweet woman 
whom I held and strained to my bosom, who bad 
loved me through so many years of weal and wo. 
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and from whom, soon, perhaps, I was to be torn 
forever, by the unjust deeree of a mistaken jury 
and a misled judge. 

My wife revived in a few moments, and we 
calmly talked over my story. My fears with re¬ 
gard to her sufferings, had been but too true. Du¬ 
ring the night of my arrest, she had been waiting 
until two o'clock in the morning for my return. 
8he then sent servants to different places, in vain. 
She could get no tidings of me. She did not go to 
bed, but sent information of my absence, at day¬ 
light, to her father. He caused the whole metro¬ 
polis to be scoured in pursuit of me, but owing to 
the vast extent of the town, he was unable to trace 
me. The four days were passed by my wife in 
feelings of anguish which baffle description. The 
first news was obtained by means of my friend. 

I entreated my beloved to hope for the best, and 
she repaired to her home somewhat relieved in her 
mind. She and her brother William called every 
day to see me in my dungeon, and to cheer me up. 

When my counsel was told by the counsel for 
the prosecution, that I had parted from the deceased 
in anger, on a former occasion, when I had been in 
his employ—that I had publicly spoken of him as 
a base wretch—that people had heard my forme** 
emplbyer, the murdered man, frequently declare 
his intentions to punish me for having brought 
false accusations against him—that no doubt I had 
met the deceased, and we had quarrelled, and 
had come to blows—that in the course of the af- 
fray a deadly weapon had been used—and in fact, 
a penknife had been found upon the spot—that 
probably it was a knife which I previously possess¬ 
ed, or else that I had made myself subsequently 
master of it, and had, during the struggle, plunged 
it into his throat, in which part of the deceased's 
person, the only wound was:—my antagonist had 
then, as it was most likely, bled to death, and I was 
arrested just as I was escaping, with the bloody 
and betraying marks and trophies of the fatal con¬ 
flict upon my hands and clothing. 

All these connecting incidents, this plausible 
reasoning, the almost irresistible conclusion, had 
some influence upon the mind of my counsel. He 
even suggested to me not to hide any fact from 
him, and I saw with feelings of horror, the thoughts 
that were passing through his mind. Even my re¬ 
latives acemed to be staggered in their faith, for I 
could not help but acknowledge that appearances 
were against me. 

The above is the account of Mr. Dormer’s sor¬ 
rows, aad his reflections, contained in the manu¬ 
script. About a year after the time that the above 
was written, the following addition was made by 
an acquaintance off Dormer. 

Poor Dormer, he was executed. Circumstan¬ 
tial evidence determined the judge and jury; and 
scarcely two months had elapsed after his death, 
when a criminal was arrested for a highway rob¬ 
bery, who confessed to the murder and robbery of 
the attorney. The widow of Dormer fell a victim 
to a short lived grief, and his children grew up to 
maturity, with minds saddened by their melan¬ 
choly history, and never recovered from the over¬ 
whelming blow, which, for generations after, seem¬ 
ed to have changed the very nature of the family 
2 


into that of gloomy abstraction, and an aversion 
to scenes of hilarity and pleasure. 

Who can read this story without lamenting the 
often too precipitate decision of judicial tribunals, 
which frequently eventuates in bringing remorse 
upon the jurors, whose minds were honestly de¬ 
ceived by strong corroborating circumstances, and 
bringing sad reflections to the judge, whose inter¬ 
vening legal acumen and experience might have 
saved an innocent man’s death by lawful violence, 
so great a stain upon the escutcheon of the admin¬ 
istration of justice, and have preserved to society 
a worthy member—to the wife a fond husband, 
and to the children a protecting parent. 


Why don’t the Men Propose. 


11 Why don’t the men propose,” indeed ? 
I wonder why they do ! 

When from a sober single life, 

Such benefits accrue ; 

I wonder most that women boast 
Their many scores of beaux, 

Yet 1 sit and sigh, and sadly cry— 
“Why don’t the men propose?” 

Tis very well to greet each belle 
At revel or at rout; 

To see them flirt, with jewels girt 
Their fairy forms about. 

No quiet scene, to intervene, 

The youthful reveller knows; 

Yet will she sigh, and sadly cry— 
u Why don’t the men propose 7” 

Romance they read, reality 
Is studied by a few; 

Each lady scribbles poetry, * 

And thinks herself 1 a blue.' 

Fancy a curtain lecture read 
In poetry and prose ! 

How can they sigh, and sadly cry, 

“ Why don’t the men propose?” 

Silks, satins, millinery new, 

And bills (of course) abound; 

Such proofs of their extravagance 
All steadier thoughts confound. 

Balls, music-master, all that bring* 

One’s fortune to a close, 

Cry out against that silly cry— 

“ Why don’t the men propose?” 

If, ’spite of all, some “ simple swain" 
Would play the constant beau, 

In vain he tries; la hdU replies, 

In angry accents, “ No.” 

The fault is not with ns, I’m sure, 

(That every body knows ;) 

Yet still they ply the idle cry— 

“ Why don’t the mfen propose ?” 

“ Why don’t the men propose 7” ’tis vain 
To think of such a thing; 

Who , to abate a hapless fate, 

More miseries would bring ? 

Think of “ a family,” and all 
That mars man’s daily dose ! 

Tis certain wht the ladies cry— 

“ Why don’t the men propose ?" 
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THE TWO STUDENTS. 


A TALE. 


Two young men, destined for the legal profes-1 
■ion, carried on their studies at tiie university of 
Catania. Being intimate friends, and from the ; 
same part of the country, they resided together in j 
a house, situated a little beyond the arch called the 
Portico del Molo. On one side of this gateway 
stands the superb palace of the Bishop of Catania; 
on the other, within the town, is the residence of a 
noble family of the city. Both students were young 
men; one was about eighteen, his companion 
somewhat older. Being one evening invited to the 
house of a friend, when the younger was ready to 
gOv his companion, who had to undergo an exami¬ 
nation on the morrow, told him he would follow 
him shortly, being still engaged in study. The 
other accordingly left the house by himself. Hav¬ 
ing passed through the portico, when he came op¬ 
posite the mansion of the cavalier we have men¬ 
tioned, he was surprised to hear a female voice 
call from the entrance. “ Andrea! Andrea !” As 
this happened to be his name, he approached the 
door, when a woman immediately put something 
carefully enveloped in a shawl into his hands, say¬ 
ing, “ Here, take it, and when you have delivered 
it safe, make haste back.” With these words she 
■hut the door. It is to be observed that this took 
place during the last days of the carnival, when 
many strange adventures happen where least ex¬ 
pected, and many jokes are practised on the un¬ 
suspecting. What was the young man’s astonish¬ 
ment when he perceived that the object so strange¬ 
ly consigned to his care was no other than a new¬ 
born infant! Here he was in a situation not a lit¬ 
tle embarrassing. What was he to do with the 
child? He felt an honorable scruple to become, 
by re-delivering it at the house, the means of dis¬ 
covering a secret of which circumstances, unac¬ 
countable but perhaps imperative, had rendered 
him the depositary. He determined, therefore, to 
carry it to his lodgings, and have it looked after by 
the house-keeper until morning, when he hoped to 
find some means of elucidating this extraordinary 
adventure. When he gave the child, which was 
richly dressed, to the old woman, she could not 
avoid testifying her surprise that having been 
acarcely three months in Catania, he had found a 
present of such a description already. She, how¬ 
ever, promised to take care of it, and comply with 
his directions. 

Having left the child in safe hands, he again set 
out for the party to which he was invited; but no 
sooner had he passed the arch, than he perceived 
near the house from which he had received the in¬ 
fant, a gentleman, who with his back to the wall 
defended himself against the attack of several per¬ 
sons, exclaiming against the meanness and cow¬ 
ardice of his assailants, who were so many to one. 
Ourstudent, who was a young man of courage, in¬ 
dignant at the sight, being armed with a sword 
cane, drew, and placing himself by the side of the 


I person, prepared to share his fate. A few thrusts 
were exchanged, one of the offensive party was 
; wounded, when lights were seen approaching, at 
I the sight of which the aggressors ran oh', icuving 
the others by themselves. The gentleman politely 
thanked the student for his timely interference, 
“ which,” he said, “ he hoped one day to find a sui¬ 
table opportunity of acknowledging; but that, at 
present, circumstances forbade his making himself 
known to the person who had so signally obliged 
him.” He also declined further assistance, as the 
persons who now came up with lights, proved to 
be bis own domestics. The student, wishing the 
stranger good evening, left him, and continued his 
course to the house of the friend who had invited 
him. When the servant opened the door, the young 
man was surprised to perceive that he seemed di¬ 
verted, and laughed at his appearance. Paying 
hut little attention to this circumstance, he entered 
the room where the party was assembled ; they 
too began smiling, and lie now became aware that 
the hat which he held in his hand was not his own, 
which had fallen off in the scuffle, but one he had 
taken up, instead, belonging to some character in 
mask. It was surrounded by a band of jewels, 
fastened by a buckle of brilliants of considerable 
value. To the inquiries of the company on the 
subject lie gave evasive answers; and being anxious 
to communicate the affair to his friend, who had 
arrived before him, after a short stay, prevailed on 
him to return home. As they conversed together 
on the strangeness of the accidents, they arrived at 
the Portico del Molo, when it seemed that the ad¬ 
ventures of the evening were not yet come to a con¬ 
clusion ; fora figure in black suddenly started up 
bofore them, and moving with a slow and solemn 
pace, disappeared under the archway. As they 
passed they were startled by a deep groan : looking 
to ascertain from whence it proceeded, conceiving 
it was some trick to alarm them, they discovered 
the black figure, which had preceded them, extend¬ 
ed on the earth. They found it was a female, en¬ 
veloped in the long mantle used by the ladies of 
Catania. She was in a swoon, and our friends 
conceiving themselves bound to assist this unfortu¬ 
nate person, conveyed her still senseless to their 
habitation, where the housekeeper put her to bed, 
and for a long time unsuccessfully tried to bring 
her to herself; even in this state they could perceive 
that she was surprisingly beautiful, and not more 
than sixteen years of age. At length she recovered 
a little, when the old woman declared that she had 
fainted from weakness, and that if some nourish¬ 
ment was not immediately administered, she would 
again fall into a dcliquium, which might prove fa¬ 
tal. The friends were generally in the habit of 
taking their meals at a tavern, so that there was 
nothing in the house but some conserves and wine; 
a little being put into her mouth, she swallowed it, 
and in a few minutes found herself considerably 
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restored; but before she began to speak, the hat of 
the younger student caught her eye. Alarmed at 
the sight she sank back on the bed, and seemed 
threatened with a return of the swoon ; eagerly in¬ 
quiring how it had fallen into his possession, she 
was somewhat consoled when he told her, what in¬ 
deed was the truth, that he had found it in the 
street 

In the meantime the servants, who had been dis¬ 
patched into Catania, returned, bringing cordials 
and restoratives necessary in her situation. The 
students took their leave, giving her in charge of 
tbeir housekeeper, with directions to pay her every 
requisite attention. In the morning, the old woman 
informed them that she was still in a weak condi¬ 
tion, and greatly in want of quiet and repose. De¬ 
sirous, tlierefore, as they were to discover the 
events that had brought a person so young, so beau¬ 
tiful, and of no ordinary condition, as was evident 
from her apparel, into the situation from which 
they had relieved her, they were constrained to de¬ 
fer their curiosity to a more fitting opportunity. All 
offers of calling in medical assistance she peremp¬ 
torily declined, earnestly entreating that every 
thing relating to her might he kept a profound se¬ 
cret, as she had otherwise to apprehend the most 
distressing consequences. The two following days 
she continued incapable of removal, and still seem¬ 
ed as little inclined as ever to enter on the subject 
of her own story. On the third day the house¬ 
keeper, either to divert the attention of the young 
tady from the settled grief which seemed to prey on 
her. or suspecting the real state of the case, during 
the absence of her hosts, brought into her chamber 
the infant delivered to her care by the younger stu¬ 
dent. As soon as the lady saw the dress of the 
child she appeared to recognize it, caught it in her 
arms, covered it with kisses, and then unable to re¬ 
strain herself, wept long and bitterly over it. Soon 
after the friends returned with information that the 

daughter of the Cavalier T-, who resided near 

the Portico del Molo, had eloped some evenings be¬ 
fore. and that her family, having made fruitless in¬ 
quiries among their relations and acquaintance, 
had at length given information to the police, which 
was making the most exact researches. When 
the young lady heard this, she exclaimed in an 
agony of terror that she was the person sought after, 
and calling for the two friends, she entreated them 
to provide for her safety, for she was utterly lost if 
she fell into the hands of her father. In a few words 
she then related the circumstances which had led 
to her extraordinary elopement. kShe had formed, 
about a twelve month before an acquaintance vith 

the Prince of C-, a young nobleman of Palermo 

who professed an ardent attachment to her ; but not 
having attained his majority, he was still under the 
control of his mother, who having in view’ an ad¬ 
vantageous match for him with a Palermitan lady 
of high connexions, would never be induced to 
consent to a union with a family, which, though 
respectable, was neither among the most illustrious 
nor most wealthy in Sicily. The prince therefore 
promised to marry her privately, and in this hope 
she had imprudently continued to meet him un¬ 
known to her parents, until her lover taking advan¬ 
tage of the affection she entertained for him, she 
found herself in a condition which rendered it ne¬ 


cessary that he should fulfil his engagement with¬ 
out delay, in order to preserve her honor in the eyes 
of the world, and perhaps her life from the indig* 
nation of her father. The prince, on his part, de¬ 
clared that he was ready to make good his promise, 
even at the risk of incurring his mother’s displea¬ 
sure ; but he insisted that the marriage should be 
private, and kept concealed until a favorable op¬ 
portunity of divulging it might occur. It was ar¬ 
ranged that she should leave the paternal roof, 
wheie she was no longer in security, and accom¬ 
pany him to a villa at some distance from Catania, 
in which he then resided, having hired it for this 
purpose. The vigilance of her father and brother, 
who entertained suspicions that all was not as it 
should be, obliged them to defer her escape from 
day to day. At length the near approach of a cer¬ 
tain event rendered further postponement danger¬ 
ous. It was fixed for the evening on which our 
story commences, when a masked ball was to take 
place at the Casino de Nobili, at which it was sup¬ 
posed her father and brother would be present, and 
under shelter of the night, their escape from Cata¬ 
nia would he undiscovered. To disguise his per¬ 
son more effectually, the prince was to come dress¬ 
ed as for the masquerade, in a habit, which, having 
seen before, she would be enabled to recognize 
again. 

But before evening came, and their plan could 
be put into execution, the agitation and anxiety 
caused by the purpose and preparation to abandon 
her home, perhaps forever, unluckily brought on 
the very event, the apprehension of which had 
rendered the step necessary. It took place in 
the apartment of her caineriera, and matters were 
managed so well, that not the least suspicion waa 
excited in the family. Information of what had 
occurred was immediately conveyed to the prince, 
who sent word that a confidential servant, named 
Andrea, would call for the infant as soon as it grew 
dark, and promised, in case the mother was in a 
condition to be moved, to persist in their scheme for 
escape. About the hour appointed she heard the 
clash of arms in the street, and her brother wai 
brought in wounded. What became of the prince 
she was unable say ; not having come himself, 
nor sent any of h is domestics to account for his not 
having done so, she was fearful, that enraged at 
the hostility of her brother, he had come to the re¬ 
solution of abandoning her. Iler father, infuriated 
at his son’s wound, suspecting too, that the person 
who had been observed for a length of time to haunt 
the premises, carried ori a clandestine correspon¬ 
dence with his daughter, reproached her bitterly and 
violently, throwing out threats, which knowing her 
situation, alarmed her to such a degree, that she 
determined, even in the stale in which she was to 
risk an attempt to escape, fearful every moment 
that some unlucky accident might discover the 
whole, truth to her lather. Scarcely had she cross¬ 
ed the paternal threshold, ignorant which way to 
proceed, and hardly able to sustain herself for 
weakness, than the two students made their appear¬ 
ance. Trembling with apprehension, she endea¬ 
vored to conceal herself, by retiring under the 
portico, where her strength failing, she had faint¬ 
ed. 

What became of her afterwards, until she found 
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herself in the house of our students, was known to 
themselves. 

The young men did their best to comfort her, de¬ 
clared they did not doubt the prince’s honor, and 
that it should be their care to bring him to a clear 
and explicit explanation. They, in fact, resolved 
to wait on him, detail all the circumstances con¬ 
nected with their share of the adventure, and in 
case they found him disinclined to do justice to the 
lady so strangely thrown on their protection, they 
determined, in the disinterested spirit of chivalry, 
to call him to account for his breach of faith with 
their swords. As there was no time to be lost, they 
immediately departed on their errand. Soon after 
they were gone, the house-keeper hurried in to say, 
that all Catania was in motion, and that the police 
had received orders to search the lodgings of all 
students not residing within the walls of the univer¬ 
sity, as they were always suspected to be concerned 
when any mischief was on foot. At this intelli¬ 
gence the spirits of the poor girl sunk anew, and 
she gave herself up for lost. What was to be done ? 
to remain was to insure discovery, and to subject 
herself to all the vengeance of her justly irritated 
father. She had fortunately concealed on her per¬ 
son jewels of some value, the gift of her lover; 
mentioning this circumstance, the old woman cal¬ 
culating perhaps on the chance of turning the ailair 
to her own advantage, said, that as any risk was 
preferable to falling into the hands of her father, 
weak as she still was, she would hire a lettiga and 
accompany her to Jaci Reale, where she was ac¬ 
quainted with a certain canon, the bishop’s vicario 
in that town, with whom she had formerly resided 
as servant. He was a worthy man; the young 
lady might discover herself to him, and she was 
•ure he would take the most effectual steps either 
for uniting her to the prince, or reconciling her to 
her family. At worst, she had the means of sup¬ 
porting herself in concealment for a considerable 
time, in case matters should not turn out so favora¬ 
bly as she hoped. The distance was only ten miles 
and the lettigas were an easy conveyance. The 
young lady, terrified to distraction, eagerly caught 
at the offer. The vehicle was procured, into which 
the harassed mother, her child, and the old woman 
hurried with all possible dispatch. 

Whilst this took place in Catania, the students 
had discovered the abode of the prince, and intro¬ 
duced themselves, had narrated to him the adven¬ 
tures that had befallen the young lady. They found 
he had been badly wounded in the rencontre with 
the brother. Being unahle to leave the house him¬ 
self, he had given directions to the confidential ser¬ 
vant we have mentioned, to communicate the 
circatnstance to his mistress, and concert a second 
time the means of escape; but the domestic to his 
master’s disappointment, only learnt that the lady 
bad already eloped. The prince in the interim had 
caused inquiries to be made, but without effect. He 
HoW testified in lively terms his satisfaction at the 
tidings brought by the students, and declared that 
it had always been his intention to do the lady all 
the justice in his power. It was arranged that the 
prince should, if the state of his health permitted, 
return next day to Catania, and remove his intend¬ 
ed bride to his own villa. In case a discovery took 
place before, the friends were authorized to reveal 


the whole affair to the Cavalier T— ,end assure 
him of the prince’s intention to repair the honor 
of his family, by an immediate union with his 
daughter. 

Having effected their object, the brother students 
returned to Catania with the welcome intelligence. 
On their arrival at home, their surprise and morti¬ 
fication were great to find that during their absence 
the lady, the infant, and the house-keeper had all 
disappeared.. The servants, who had been pur¬ 
posely sent out of the way, could not tell where 
they were gone. The promise to the prince con¬ 
siderably perplexed them, as they were fearful he 
might imagine them privy to her flight. Whilst 
they debated on the plan to be pursued, a loud 
knocking was heard at the door. It was the police 
which came to search the premises, which were 
fortunately among the last examined, being situated 
without the walls of Catania. The companions in¬ 
stantly comprehended that apprehension of the in¬ 
tended visit had caused the second flight of their 
terrified guest; but as she had left no clue by which 
they might trace her retreat, they were as embar¬ 
rassed as ever. The police having examined the 
building, withdrew, leaving the students to them¬ 
selves, who determined next morning early to re¬ 
visit the prince, and apprise him of the unexpec- 
ed event which had taken place during their ab¬ 
sence. 

In the meantime the juvenile mother, her infant, 
and the house-keeper had arrived safe at Jaci Reale. 
The worthy canon hearing her story, readily pro¬ 
mised to cxerthimselfin her behalf, and offered her 
for the present an asylum in his own house. .Hav¬ 
ing ascertained the direction of the prince's villa, he 
undertook to wait on him the following day. When 
our disappointed studentB, therefore arrived at the 
house, they found the young nobleman in company 
with the vicario, who had already communicated to 
him the escape of the young lady from Catania, and 
had engaged him to repair with him on the ensuing 
day, to Jaci, for the purpose of being united by him 
to the object of his affection. The Cavalier 

T- was of an honorable family, and the good 

canon had little doubt of the princess, his mother, 
being speedily reconciled to a union which it would 
be no longer in her power to impede. The good- 
natured students on their part promised to wait on 
the bride’s father, in order to announce to him at 
once, the joyful intelligence of the recovery and 
marriage of his daughter with the Prince of 
C-. 

All things succeeded according to the roost san¬ 
guine expectations. The father was pacified, the 
princess reconciled, and the lovers lived long and 
happily, always entertaining a sincere friendship 
for our students,—whom fortune had so strange¬ 
ly rendered the instruments of their mutual feli¬ 
city. 


Nothing sinks a young man into low company, 
both of women and men, so surely as timidity 
and diffidence of himself. If he thinks that be 
shall not, he may depend upon it he will not pleaae. 
But with proper endeavors to please, and a degrea 
of persu&tion that he shall, it is almost certain that 
he will. 
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A TALE OF THE REVOLUTION; 

Or, The Father’s Corse. 


Fsw there are among us who, in turning their 
gaze upon the prosperity of our fair country, ap¬ 
preciate fully and truly the bloody sacrifices that 
were made by the noble and self-devoted soldiers 
of the revolution, in achieving to their posterity, 
the soul-etirring title of a“ free, sovereign, and in¬ 
dependent nation I” 

Surrounded by the armies of a proud and pow¬ 
erful enemy, aided by savage tribes of the fierce, 
eruel, and unrelenting Indian—torn by their in-1 
testine commotions—in every hour a prey to black¬ 
hearted treachery—with one hand grasping the 
standard of freedom, the other the crimsoned sword, 
they stood alone and unawed amid the storm, 
waging an unequal conflict with that mightiest 
power of Europe. 

There was, however, a proud consciousness of 
right, ruling with iron sway, in the breasts of 
our fathers, which the high-born of earth could 
trample on but to their own destruction. They 
were the noble champions of freedom! “ Free¬ 
dom, n oh, there is a spell of deep joy in that name, 
which thrills through the heart like the melody of 
the jEolian, with a glowing exultation. 

Forgive me, reader, but I cannot speak coldly 
upon these Cold things. I cannot look back upon 
the deeds of that “little band of patriots”as things 
done only to be forgotten; as things looked at but 
once with the idle stare of curiosity, and then to 
be remembered no more! No ! I cannot gaze upon 
that bright array of noble hearts, but with feel¬ 
ings too keenly sensible of the injustice and indif¬ 
ference they have received at the hands of their 
countrymen. 

Full well do I remember the happy hours I have 
sat upon my grandsire’s knee, listening to the tales 
of those bye-gone days: full well do I remember 
that venerable countenance o’er which time had 
lately passed his icy fingers—that mildly beaming 
eye, which ever and anon would brighten witli 
youthful fire, as memory rolled back upon the soul, 
the living impress of scenes long past, and long 
forgot to all save him. 

• Reader, will you hear a ‘rough, unvarnished 
tale.’ *Twas the last he ever told me. I remem¬ 
ber the time as though it was but yesterday. The 
aged veteran had called me, but I bad not come as 
quickly as my wont; “Charles! Charles!” said 
the old man, with aquivering lip, “Charles, will 
you not listen to the last tale your father can ever 
tell you?” His tone startled me ; I looked up into 
his face—a tear was trickling silently down his 
cheek, and he gazed upon me with a look of such 
mournful tenderness, that the recollection of my 
neglect alfnoet smote me to the earth. “ Oh, do 
not say so, father—do not say so—” my feelings 
choaked me, and I hung down my head and wept. 
*• Say no more, my boy,” said the old man, as he 
seated me upon his knee—“ but listen.” His words 
were but too true! It was his last story. No more 


shall I hear that loved voice cheering my youthful 
heart, and gladdening with his endearing tone, the 
joyous days of childhood. He is dead! And oh! 
what a dark and dreary void is left upon the heart; 
what a deep sense of utter loneliness and desolation 
comes o’er the soul, when we see a loved one 
snatched away from us, and feel that we shall 
know him no more! But, reader, 1 will not tire 
you. 

The old man paused a moment, and then related 
the following: “ My boy, I must now take you to 
the American camp, on the morning before the 
battle of the Cowpens. It was very early, and all 
was still and silent within the camp, save now and 
then the measured tread and stern challenges of 
the scntineVj came floating on the light breeze. 
Two persons, evidently officers, were seen to take 
their way to a grove of small oaks that crowned an 
eminence in the rear of the tents. The eldest was 
not above the middle height, and slightly formed. 
His countenance was calm and cold, and there 
was nothing in his appearance which gave token 
of the spirit which ruled within, save now and then 
a sudden and startling change would come across 
his marble features, so marked and singular as to 
cause the beholder to shrink from him with sur¬ 
prise, if not with awe. It was a look in which 
pride and fierceness struggled with an adamantine 
inflexibility of thought and action—and there had 
been in the proud curl of his thin lips, an appear¬ 
ance of recklessness and impetuosity, but for the 
contrast of his lofty forehead, which told truly that 
genius had there erected her temple on no barren 
soil—a temple whose sanctity could govern the 
natural waywardness of his spirit. 

The youngest was tall and elegantly formed. 
His countenance bore the stamp of high and manly 
beauty—but it was pale with care and anguish— 
and that had given it an appearance of effeminacy, 
but for the finished outline of every part. But his 
eye, Charles! none could bear the fierce glance of 
that dark eye! It was like the vivid gleam of the 
lightning, when it burns along the dark curtain of 
the storm at midnight! and yet at times it would be 
so mild and endearing as to fascinate the very soul; 
but it was only that the next moment might sear 
the heart with its hellish wildness; there was a 
devil in that look of his! His name was Edward 
Seymour. He had entered the army not long be¬ 
fore as a volunteer, and had risen rapidly from the 
ranks to the station which he then occupied. He 
came, no one knew from whither; and few, if any, 
had heard ought of his history. 

“It may not be, James, it may not be;” said 
Edward to his companion, there is not any thing in 
the incidents of my life which I may hope will in¬ 
terest you. ’Tis but the sad record of one, for 
whom not one heart can beat with friendship—of 
one for whom all the bright ties of earth are sev¬ 
ered , and all is dark and desolate. I am alone. 
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“ Edward,” said the other in a tone of disap¬ 
pointment, 44 1 did not hope to find it necessary to 
say that there are those who feel a friendly interest 
for your welfare-” 

44 Forgive me,” said Edward, interrupting him; 
evidently touched by the manner of the other, 
44 forgive me, if my expression seemed harsh. 1 
know to<k well what it is to suffer, my friend, to 
inflict a wound upon the meanest of earth’s crea¬ 
tures.” 

He paused a moment, while a marked emotion 
was visible upon his pale countenance. At length 
he again addressed his companion. “I need not 
tell you, perhaps, that no common occurrence 
could have made me what I am. No slight inci¬ 
dent could have scathed my heart, and dried up the 
spring of life in one young as I am. I will tell 
you,” continued he, fixing his dark eye upon his 
companion, “and be you the judge. 1 will not 
weary you with the relation of the circumstances 
of our family, nor with the naming of ancestral 
honors and dignities—I detest them all. I will pro¬ 
ceed at once to the circumstances which have 
brought me here. In my father’s family, and nearly 
of the same age with myself, he being a few 
months older, was Julian Montcith. VV'e were 
reared together, but despite of the kind attentions 
shown him by the family, and his dependant situa¬ 
tion, Julian became rude and ungovernable in his 
manner, to all except my father, whom he feared. 
To him he was ever the mild and playful boy—so 
much so that iny father had conceived a great 
affection for him, which seemed to increase every 
hour. To me, being the stronger, he was at once 
a tyrant and a task-master. His hatred for me had 
been great and apparent, from our very childhood. 
Why, I know not, for I had ever been to him as a 
brother ; and my meek temper always submitted to 
his strength without a murmur. But I am changed 
from that lowly, yielding youth, and I am startled 
when I think what a tempest of passion gathers in 
this breast of mine now. But let me pass from 
these things, to those more nearly connected with 
my story. We grew to manhood—he, the same 
dark spirit, and I the same yielding one of younger 
days. But too truly had I marked the kindness 
which my father felt for Julian. And, oh, too 
much had I marked the estrangement of my father’s 
affections from myself; by far more withering was 
the conviction, from the certainty of their being 
fastened upon one unworthy of a single throb of 
kindness from one humane heart. Days rolled on. 
More and more deeply did my father’s heart seem 
twined with that of my cousin; until at last, I 
could no longer shut rny eyes to the fact, that the 
kindness of a parent was alienated from me. Long 
did I resist the conviction—but oh, my Hod ! when ] 
it did come with withering intensity, how uner-! 
ringly did the scorching arrow speed to my throb¬ 
bing heart! My friend,” he continued, in a tone of 
deep earnestness, “there arc feelings of sacred J 
love and tenderness which a child feels for a pa¬ 
rent. Months and years may roll on to cloud their 
brightness—a long farewell uttered to the friends 
of youthful days, and to the loved recollections of 
childhood, may diminish their lustre—the compan¬ 
ionship of a cold, unchastened and dreary world 
«iay shade their vividness—and the blanching 


hand of misfortune may weigh down in the gloomy 
despondency of the present, the memory of other 
and better days; but when the question comes 
home to the soul in its depth, ever, ever shall we 
find a warm feeling of love, joy, and gratitude, 
bursting forth free and full in our bosoms. But 
when those affections are cast aside forever—when 
the fibre which binds the heart to love, is snapped 
asunder by the hand of coldness and unkindness, 
then only, do we feel bowed down to earth with an 
unchangeable feeling of desolation ; then, and 
then only, does the heart feci utterly alone. 

“ Yet, iny friend, there is one green spot for 
memory, even in this saddening waste. Mine was 
a spirit formed for feelings less masculine and stern 
than most of youth—formed for the enjoyment of 
all the blissfulness of love and friendship—formed 
for the enjoyment of that soul-enthralling sympa¬ 
thy which hinds hearts of the same noble nature 
together inseparably. I loved—nay, do not smile. 
I could once laugh at the fictitious passions of ro¬ 
mance. I too could once sneer like the cynic, and 
condemn with critics’ accuracy. I did once dream 
those highly wrought tales were but the rich stores 
of imagination, with more of vividness than reality. 
But there is a deeper feeling than all these, James,” 
he continued with enthusiasm, “when you shall 
look on beauty, and have your burning gaze flashed 
back from eyes beaming with rapture—from eyes 
into whose liquid depths you can look as you 
would gaze at the far-ofl’ stars of heaven, with 
chastened feelings of awe and admiration, when 
you can hear the words of tenderness flowing from 
u pure and holy heart—when you can press a 
loved one’s throbbing heart to yours, in one long 
embrace of more than mortal joy—and when you 
can imprint a breathless kiss on a fair and polished 
brow—then you will know the thrilling intensity of 
a first and only love ! ’Tis thus 1 have felt—but a 
change lias come o’er the spirit of my dreams, for 
I now feel it was a dream too bright-visioned to 
last. That too has vanished! But 1 will hasten— 

“My father was a loyalist, stern and uncompro¬ 
mising. My inclinations led me to have different 
views from his. 1 considered the cause of our col¬ 
onies not only as a cause of humanity, but com¬ 
bined with this, one of strict justice. In short, 
James, I was a rebel, at least in sentiments—and 
although this was well known to my father, it was 
never made a subject of comment but once. On 
one evening we were sitting alone ; I took up one 
of the proclamations of Cornwallis and read it 
aloud. The strength of the appeal roused my 
father from his usual indifference of conversation 
on that subject, and turning to me with a contracted 
brow, lie demanded, “ Why, young sir, do you re¬ 
ject such convincing language as that you have 
just been reading ? Why are your opinions against 
your rightful king? tell me, sir.” Well knowing 
that at that time of excitement, such a subject of 
indifference could not fail to awaken all his youth¬ 
ful opinions and prejudices. I endeavored to pass 
from this dangerous theme, and change alike the 
subject and his feelings; hut it was in vain. Again 
he said, “ No more of that, sir; answer me directly, 

! I command you.” I did answer as calmly and 
briefly as I could, but it was as fuel to the fire. 

I The flame burned with greater energy than I had 
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ever before seen it. He was very angry and much 
displeased. 

44 At that moment, that black devil, Julian, en¬ 
tered. Full did I note the dark gleam of triumph 
’which shone upon his features, as he marked the 
flush upon my father’s brow, and saw the cause of 
his deep displeasure. But too truly did he see that 
the hour of vengeance for iny crossing him, that 
day, was nigh. Veiling his features under such a 
semblance as the dark spirit himself might be sup¬ 
posed to use when thinking most surely to deceive, 
he observed, 44 Dear uncle, do not condemn Edward 
for his belief; perhaps he thinks the King ought 
not to be served, although he grants bis protection 
and kindness to the colonies—or perchance he be¬ 
lieves the rebels have just cause for resentment, 
and even rebellion, in the slight tax he would place 
upon them for such kindness and protection; per¬ 
haps they are unwilling-” 

44 The king’s kindness! the king’s protection! 
aaid I, interrupting his cursed heresies, “ what do 
yon mean, sir! Call you that protection, which 
allows the colonies to be borne to the earth with 
taxes, not so very slight as you would fain believe ; 
and that too, without the privilege of being heard 
upon a subject of such moment ? call you that pro¬ 
tection which gives the meanest British soldier the 
privilege of insulting, nay, more, of robbing the 
noblest and best in the colonics, without a chance 
of their obtaining justice in a court held in England, 
where witnesses cannot be brought forward, and 
where circumstances cannot be truly known ; not 
only this, but even were these things known, think 
you that an American, a rebel, would obtain protec¬ 
tion or justice even then, deeply as the government 
is prejudiced against us ? The king’s kindness! 
what was it? Is it kindness to be obliged to pur¬ 
chase European manufactures at such a price as 
government, or speculating individuals may sec fit 
to name for us ? And for what ? Is there a single 
thing which binds us to England, but the ties of 
consanguinity? no ! was it kindness for the king 
to wish to make slaves of the best and most loyal 
subjects he ever had ? do you call these things 
44 kindness and protection ?” But it is the principle 
that we are fighting for! it is the principle l do you 
know what that means? do you know what prin¬ 
ciple is, sir ?” 

44 Surely, Edward," returned Julian, with a ma¬ 
lignant smile, 44 if the king had many such orators 
as you, I fear he would turn rebel himself. But 
perhaps after all,” continued he, glancing at my 
father’s significant look, 44 but perhaps there is a 
better cause for your feeling than the justice of 
itself.” 

44 What is it, Julian?” said my father, 44 out with 
it; these things must be looked to.” 

44 Uncle, I iciU tell you. Edward told me but 
yesterday that, were it not forsparing your feelings, 
he would join the standard of the rebels, and-” 

44 Damned hell-hound, thou liest! Father, I said 
not so; I thought not so—” 

“Hold, Edward,” interrupted my father, “Julian, 
is this so ? speak, in God’s name ?” 

44 May I be struck dead this moment if it is not 
true ! and moreover,” continued he with increasing 
bitterness, 44 he is engaged to that young slavish 
Anna Tudor, the rebel’s daughter, to whom he has 


promised that he will join her brother in arms 
against the King !” God of heaven, why was tliy 
vengeance sleeping then! 

“James! James!” continued Edward, as his 
dark eyes flashed with the lightnings of passion, 
14 1 could have borne the falsehood of that perjured 
one—I could have borne the gleam of triumphant 
malice which shot from his dark visage—all, all I 
could have borne and passed with contempt, but 
idly hear his biting sarcasm hurled at adefenceless 
being—at one to whom 1 was bound by the holiest 
ties of earth—Oh ! it was too much to bear! Then 
was it that I first felt that all-engrossing desire of 
vengeance which has ever since been gnawing at 
my heart. I gazed at him a moment, while mad¬ 
ness seemed to sear my brain like molten lead— 
the next he sunk before me, pale, quivering and 
helpless. My father endeavored to catch my arm, 
but he was too late. I looked down upon the 
breathless form before me. There lay he, who but 
a moment before had stood up with every linea¬ 
ment bespeaking triumphant malice. There was 
rapture then in gazing upon the grovelling slave. 
I put my foot upon his breast, and then I grew 
cairn, terribly calm! 

I roused from the reverie into which I had fallen 
by the voice of my father, who, recovered from the 
astonishment into which such a scene had at first 
thrown him, rushed forward to the prostrate Julian, 
anger and sorrow struggling on his features, and 
exclaimed, “Oh! Edward, you have killed him! 
You have slain my beloved Julian !” With frantic 
eagerness he placed his hands upon his breast. A 
silence only interrupted by the groans of my father, 
succeeded. At length starting up with joy beam¬ 
ing from his tearful eye, he exclaimed, “ he lives ! 
he lives!” 

Again bending over him, and again using every 
means in his power, he at length succeeded in res¬ 
toring animation to the recumbent Julian. W ith 
the end of a long, quivering gasp, he at length 
opened his eyes, and said, 44 Dear uncle, I—I think 
l—am not much—hurt.” 

That was the signal for the bursting forth of the 
storm which had for years been gathering at my 
father’s heart, and which needed only an occasion 
like the present, to gush forth in a torrent of bitter* 
ness and anger. 

Rushing to the door and unclosing it, he turned 
to me with looks of hate, and exclaiming with 
vehemence, “go! renegade: spirit of blackness 
unworthy of a father’s love—go and quit my sight. 

I cast you off forever!”—and then he—he— cursed 
mc\” 

The voice of the hapless narrator fell from its 
usual full, rich tone, and the conclusion of the 
sentence was uttered in almost a whisper, yet so 
deep and full-toned, that its awfulness smote like 
an ice bolt upon the heart. But the exertion was 
too great, and had it not been for the shielding arm 
of James, he would have fallen to the earth. 

The van of the British army hove in sight, led 
by the brave but bloody Tarlton, certain of an 
easy victory over an enemy of but little more than 
half its own number, he came on, dreaming on the 
honors of yet another triumph, added to the list of 
his famous deeds of daring. 

The American detachment was drawn up in 
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throe lines. The intrepid Morgan disdaining to 
fly from an enemy, although the odds were greatly 
against him—and, doubtful, even had he wished to 
retreat, if he could escape an officer so famed as 
Tarlton for the swiftness of his movements, deter¬ 
mined to stand and hazard the unequal conflict. 
And rightly did he judge of the courage of his 
brave soldiers. Motionless as statues, but with 
countenances bespeaking hearts settled upon some 
firm resolve, they marked the coming of that long 
line of bristling bayonets and gleaming swords. 
They saw the crimson folds of the Britisii standard 
waving in the light breeze, and a dark smile crossed 
their features as they thought upon the glory of 
trampling to the dust the pride of its lion ensign. 

But there was one among those noble spirits who 
seemed lost to all the natural excitement consequent 
upon such a moment He gazed with a listless 
apathy upon the approaching foe, while his 
thoughts seemed far away, seeking some green 
island upon the sea of memory, where his sorrow¬ 
ing heart could fix itself fora moment, content with 
even a faint trace of peace and happiness—as the 
famishing inmates of the long boat, upon the inter¬ 
minable sea will gaze upon the distant ship afar oft' 
upon the bounding waves, with hearts swelling 
with hope and thankfulness, as with bellying sails 
•he dances along the waters towards them “ like n 
thing of life"—and as the unnatural gleam of the 
mariner's sunken eye is growing wilder and wilder 
with the gushing up of hope, the “ proud swan of 
the sea," swells around upon her course and wings 
her flight far, faraway across the dark blue ocean, 
leaving upon the heart the inockings of a bleak and 
desolate despair—thus it was with Edward. Not 
one recollection of past days but was fraught with 
sorrow which made the soul recoil at feelings of 
anguish they left behind. With a mind formed for 
ell the loftier aspirations of our nature—with a 
heart calculated for an exquisite perception of all 
the noble sympathies of mankind, or for the still 
sharper stings of misfortune, “ and all the ills that 
flesh is heir to,"—it need not be wondered that the 
very keenness and acuteness of his sensibilities 
•hould have ruptured a heart so finely strung. 

Reader! curse not with the smile of unbelief the 
existence of such a being as Edward Seymour. If 
you are one of those whose hearts arc cold and 
frosen with the fellowship of the world, if one of those 
who are dead to all the ennobling feelings of man, 
one whose only delight, and whose only 44 angel 
aspirings” reach but to the sordid calculation of 
your gold—ifyou are one of those, pass by this tale— 
you understand it not, you feel it not! 

Without waitings moment, the cavalry of which 
the army of the enemy was chiefly composed, with 
loud shonts rushed to the charge. 

The militia which composed the first line of the 
Americans gave way before the torrent of the cav¬ 
alry, which passed on unimpeded to the second— 
the infantry in which Edward was placed. Motion¬ 
less and statue-like as ever, he stood unawakened 
by the noise of contest and the retreating forms of 
the militia—end he stirred not until the cavalry, 
which drove on like a thunder-bolt, had caused the 
infantry of his line to recoil before the sternness of 
the shock. Then casting aside at once the apathy 
which had marked him, at finding himself hemmed 


in by foes, waving his sword on high, while a smile 
of dark joy mantled o’er his pale features, as on one 
who has at length found the only place on earth to 
hold communion with the eager yearnings of his 
spirit, he rushed into the melee of the fight. Then 
burst forth those deep seated energies of his soul, 
before unfelt, before unwielded. Brandishing aloft 
his sword, he cried in a voice resembling the echos 
of the thunder more than aught human— 44 On! 
countrymen, to the conflict!—down with the British 
mastitis ! On ! charge on !" His tall form seemed 
to dilate as the contest grew deeper and sterner— 
and traversing the field like a winged angel of de¬ 
struction, now here, now there, cheering his men 
to duty, his gleaming, thirsting steel circled through 
the air, marking its course with a long line of blood 
and carnage. But if the excitement had given un¬ 
wonted strength to his arm before, who shall de¬ 
scribe the more than Herculean energy of his slight 
form, as bounding to the right of the line to support 
the weary soldiers, where the contest was fiercest, 
his eye fell upon the dark form of Julian Monteith, 
foaming like a chafed lion, and bringing death to all 
within the reach of his muscular arm. I was near 
to Edward, Charles, and never shall I forget the 
glance of his eyes, blazing like meteors, with the 
malicious longings of vengeance. But, oh ! never 
shall I forget the long-drawn yell of delight which 
burst from him then ! It rings in my cars now ! so 
hellish—devil-like, it breathed the very spirit of a 
fiend. 

With the bound of a tiger, Edward sprung upon 
him— 41 Death now to one of us,” said he, in a low 
stern tone, as their swords crossed and their eyes 
met. Julian smiled as he heard the challenge, 
with the consciousness of superior strength and ad¬ 
dress. They closed—Edward with all the eager¬ 
ness of hate and vengeance,—and Julian with all 
the cool and wary energy of a practised swords¬ 
man. 

Blow on blow was struck and parried with the 
swiftness of light, thrust after thrust given with all 
the strength of the desperate combattants, was 
passed aside harmless. But such a contest could 
not last long. The carelessness of Edward soon 
gave an opening which the quick eye of Julian 
failed not to profit by to the utmost. With a well 
timed feint he drove the sword from the hand of 
Edward. Aiming a deadly thrust at him, he ex¬ 
claimed, u Die, fool, at last!" The sharp weap¬ 
on entered his breast, but missed his heart,— 
he staggered back a few steps, and a sickening 
faintness came over him with the gushing out of 
his warm blood. Julian was preparing to repeat* 
the blow—but Edward recovering, leaped lightly 
aside, and exclaimed, as Julian came toward him 
with the impetus ofthe thrust— 44 tby lifefor mine,’* 
and at the same time drawing a dagger from his 
belt, he buried the keen weapon in his heart. 
Thrice did his breast sound hollow as the crushing 
steel was sheathed within it to the very hilt. 

Again did that terrific yell echo o’er the field as 
Edward planted his heel upon the reeking corpse 
of Julian Monteith. But his life was ebbing fast. 
His fine form fell back at last upon that cold earth, 
and the damp chill sweat of death stood upon his 
brow. 

Then, oh • then, in that last hour gushed forth 
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the agony which years had heapod upon his heart. 
He wept, and with the kindly influence of tears his 
noble heart swelled with the higher, holier feelings 
of his nature—feelings so long, so bitterly estrang¬ 
ed. Oh ! it is a consolation dear to one’s heart to 
find that the soul of man, whatever may have been 
its path on earth, will to the last retain some trace 
of its glorious destiny ! 

The last hour which bids farewell to earth with 
all its barrenness, will cause it to show some sparks 
which scintillates with heavenly brightness, as if 
to mark the handy work of its divine creator. But 
to return. 

Edward raised his head upon his arm. The gold¬ 
en sunlight fell once more upon his handsome coun¬ 
tenance, now rendered doubly beautiful by the 
holy calm which overspread it—a calm as deep as 
his own now mirrored thoughts. Opening his eyes 
for the last time on earth, he murmured, 

u Low as the quivering wind-touched string 

At eve upon the willow hung; 

The fresh breeze gaily revelling 

Amid his raven locks, sped on, 

Bearing the echo of his song.” 

11 Bright beings of heaven! sainted spirits of mine 
own, my own Anna, I come ! Heavenly Father, 
receive my suffering spirit—” calmly and joyously 
the heavy eyelids closed over those dark eyes for¬ 
ever ! 

His head fell back, pillowed upon the earth, his 
noble heart cold and forever stilled ! 

One last, long shout of “ victory !” burst from the 
American ranks, and then all was silent upon the 
field of death! 

Reader! misfortunes are stern—but sterner mo¬ 
ralists. Are you a father or a mother ? beware how 
the leaden hand of unkindness falls upon the sen¬ 
sitive spirit of a child ! beware how the cankerings 
of love estranged, breathe upon the finely wrought 
feelings of the spring time of life ! Believe one 
who feels the speaking truth of his remarks, when 
he tells you, deep seated and hidden as the effects 
of a child may be within the breast—little as the 
common intercourse of the world may serve to 
bring them forth— they are ever there —the feelings of 
gratitude and adoration, and when the time comes 
for their exercise, they will gush forth deep, glow¬ 
ing and unchangeable. 


Life. 


What’s the illusion ofthe world at best, 

That occupies man’s thought unto his grave ? 
’Tis but a flash upon the ocean’s breast, 

Seen but a moment on the boundless wave, 

Or dancing light upon a misty mom, 

Or like an exile struggling in his dream— 
Victim of pain, to wake to hope forlorn! 

Or like a bubble on the rapid stream, 

Or like th’ inconstant breeze’s passing sigh, 
That echoes truly to the mourner’s doom, 
Whostarts to find all pleasures fleeting by, 

Are swiftly swallow’d by the greedy tomb, 
And thus are life and joy, nor more nor less, 
Than repetitions strange of nothingness! 


Was I right, or was I not ! 

Was I right, or was I not? 

The age exact I cannot tell, 

But ’twas some time in teens, I wot, 

That I came out a dashing belle. 

My mother call’d me “ hair-brained chit,” 

Hut that I heeded ne’er a jot. 

For little Miss must flirt a bit; 

Was I right, or was I not ? 

Away I sparkled in the ring; 

And soon was known as false and fair; 

Oh, ’tis a dear delightful thing 

When first we make a swain despair, 

There was young Frederic all on fire, 

Who vow’d and swore—I know not what? 
Of course I left him to expire; 

Was I right, or was I not ? 

Dear me! I felt a trifle sad, 

When all cried out “ what have you done ?" 
For sure enough, 1 loved the lad. 

But who’d take up with number one ? 

So, vive 1'amour ! I gaily cried. 

And he, poor wretch, was soon forgot— 

For I’d a hundred sparks beside; 

Was I right, or was I not? 

Some shook their heads, but I had skill; 

Lovers and friends I went on winning, 

What will you have ? I flirted still— 

Because I flirted at beginning. 

A long gay train 1 led away; 

Young Cupid sure was in the plot, 

I thought the spell would last for aye— 

Was IJright, or was I not ? 

But now ’tis come into my head 
That I must grow discreet and sage, 

For there are hints my charms have fled, 

And I approach “ a certain age." 

So the next offer—that’s my plan— 

I’ll nail, decisive, on the spot; 

’Tis time that I’d secured my man; 

Am I right, or am I not? 

But ah ! though gladly I’d say “ Yes,” 

The looks of all the men say “ No," 

Who would havethought ’twould come to this? 

But mother says, “ I told you so." 

Friends, lovers, danglers, noware gone ; 

Not one is left of all the lot, 

And I’m a “ maiden all forlorn!” 

Is it right, or is it not ? 


Word Love. 


Your beauty first within my breast 
The spark of love did raise, 

And then your wit, like bellows came, 
And blew it to a blaze! 

And why, if wit should find a flame, 
You’re at a loss to find: 

O, think that wit is nought but words, 
And words are nought but wM, 
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A PARISIAN TALE. 

✓ 

Translated from La Revue Francaist 


Louis Morand, a .young man about the age of 
nineteen, was sent by his father to Paris, many cen¬ 
turies ago, for the purpose of completing his stu¬ 
dies. It is said his venerable parent soon after 
died in consequence of grief and mortification oc¬ 
casioned by the bad conduct of his son. Whatever 
might have been the cause, the young man derived 
but little advantage from his death : his patrimony 
proved to be a very small one, and consisted only 
of a small sum of money and a chest tilled with old 
papers and decayed books. 

Several years afterwards, Louis one evening re¬ 
solved to examine the papers, contained in the 
chest, in the hopesof discovering something valua¬ 
ble. After burning a great many, which he deem¬ 
ed of no use he at last found a packet of letters all 
apparently written by the same person. Ilo was 
about to throw them into the lire, when a few words 
which accidentally met his eye, gave him a desire 
of knowing their contents, and he at length deter¬ 
mined to preserve with care, the whole of the letters 
which were found to be from an ancient friend, who 
seemed tohavc been much attached to his deceased 
father. “ Since,” wrote he, “ you wbh me to re¬ 
serve for your son the wealth which I can and 
would willingly bestow upon you, send him to me 
when he shall have become twenty-five years of 
age. His character will then be fixed. If his prin¬ 
ciples and disposition are then good, I will take 
charge of his future fortunes; but if otherwise, I 
will be very cautious how I furnish him with wealth 
which will not only give him the means of gratify¬ 
ing his vicious or wicked inclinations, but which he 
might pervert to the injury of others.” 

Louis recognized the name of the writer as that of 
aman who was generally supposed to be a skilful 
magician. He laughed at the protection which was 
thusoffered to him and threw the letters aside. The 
small sum of money which his father had left him 
was soon dissipated in the pursuit of vice and folly : 
his creditors became clamorous and a prison seem¬ 
ed about to be the end of his career. In this extre¬ 
mity, his thoughts reverted to the letters of the ma¬ 
gician, and at length he resolved, as the last resort, 
to pay a visit to the man, who seemed to have both 
the power and disposition to extricate him from his 
difficulties. 

He commenced his journey, and after a long and 
difficult search, arrived at the residence oftho magi¬ 
cian, which was situated on the side of a hill, in the 
midst of a dark and dreary forest. On knocking at 
the gate, it was opened by a little black slave, 
whose appearance startled him, for at that period 
persons were not accustomed to the sight of negroes. 
The little body of the slave was entirely covered 
with gold and precious stones, and his small size 
and fantastic dress induced Louis to believe he was 
a gnome, one of those genii who are supposed to 
guard the treasures concealed in the bowels of the 
earth. The countenance of the dwarf was not cal¬ 


culated to inspire confidence, and Louis trembled an 
lie inquired for Master Guillaume. The dwarf im¬ 
mediately conducted him into an immense half, 
where the magician was reading by the light of a 
large fire. The aspect of the old man was venera¬ 
ble ; he wore a long beard and his hoary locks 
were partly covered with a purple cap. The rest 
of his dress was such as was usually worn by the 
sages and learned men of that period. 

When Louis had announced his name, the old 
man embraced him affectionately, and spoke of his 
deceased father with tears in his eyes. After yield¬ 
ing to this effusion of affection, he directed dinner to 
bo served. The repast was exquisite; the winesin 
particular were delicious. Louis, exhausted by his 
long and toilsome journey, ate and drank heartily. 
The old man ate only rice and drank nothing but 
water, and Louis thought that he two or three times 
saw his lip curled with a blight smile on seeing him 
repeatedly empty and replenish his glass: the re¬ 
membrance of it was, however, so vague and indis¬ 
tinct that he was not certain whether it was really 
so or not. 

“ My son,” said Master Guillaume, “ your father 
was my dearest friend. His simple desires and 
contempt of the things of this world prevented him, 
during his life, from profitting by iny friendship. If 
you are not a degenerate son of a virtuous man, you 
shall, as he desired, inherit what he declined, and 
this inheritance is not one to be despised, as you will 
hereafter learn. Let us descend to my laboratory: 
we will there converse upon the subject, and I will 
ascertain what is proper to be done for you.” 

They descended a dark and narrow stairs: more 
than an hour was spent in the descent, and they 
then entered a hall covered with rich purple hang¬ 
ings ; the lamps emitted a bright red light, and the 
whole appearance of this subterranean chumbcr 
was so extraordinary that the head of Louis was al¬ 
most completely turned. 

When they had seated themselves on chairs cov¬ 
ered with red velvet, the magician rang a golden 
bell, the cord of which was concealed in a fold of 
the hangings, and the dwarf immediately stood be¬ 
fore them. Louis was filled with terror at the sud¬ 
den appearance of this little being, who, in less than 
two seconds, had traversed a space which it had 
taken more than an hour to pass over. The slave 
stood silently awaiting the orders of his master. 
“ Zano,” said the magician, “ 1 have forgotten one 
important thing: it may be late before we leave this 
place: prepare two partridges for our supper, one 
for each of us; Louis Morand will sup with me: 
hut do not put them to the fire until I shall direct 
you.” Zano disappeared. After a long conversa¬ 
tion in which Master Guillaume interrogated Louis 
respecting Lis manner of life, his occupations and 
amusements, he said—My son, in consideration 
of the friendship which I had for your father, and 
which continues even beyond the grave. I will grant 
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whatever you shall ask of me. B'it remember I 
can grant you but one gift. Reflect then maturely 
before you make your request. This is all that I am 
permitted to do for you.” 

“Master,” replied Louis, “I have frequently in¬ 
quired what is the most useful thing in life, and am 
so firmly convinced that the greatest good and the 
most fruitful source of enjoyment is unbounded 
wealth, that I do not hesitate to request you to give 
me that.” 

“ It shall be as you desire,” said the old man ; 
41 but yet, let me warn you of the evils which wealth 
may briqg upon you. Men are like ships which 
are most easily sunk when heavily laden. How¬ 
ever virtuous a man may believe himself to be, he 
should avoid the possession of that which may put 
his virtue to the test. The sheep would perhaps, 
be as ferocious as the wolf, if he had teeth as strong 
and sharp as those of his enemy.” The old man 
added many other wise reflections and remarks, 
which were however unheeded by Louis, who was 
all the time thinking of the manner in which he 
should employ his future riches, and of the pleas¬ 
ures which they would furnish him. Master Guil¬ 
laume finished his long discourse with the words 
with which he began ; u It shall be as you desire .” 
44 Here is a little casket filled with gold. When¬ 
ever it is empty, come to me and 1 will fill it. I 
will never inquire how you dispose of the money; 
but come to me only when the casket is empty; 
more frequent visits will only unnecessarily disturb 
me in those occupations which lmve now become 
dear to me. It will not be necessary for you to 
hoard up any of your wealth, for if I should die be¬ 
fore you, the casket will be filled of itself as soon 
as its contents have been expended. 

The magician gave him much other good advice 
and Louis departed. 

Louis went very often to replenish his casket. 
One day he thought that he observed a singular 
smile on the countenance of the magician, which 
immediately awakened an apprehension that the 
old man might at some moment deprive him of the 
wealth to which he had now become accustomed: 
he therefore determined to lay aside half the con¬ 
tents of the casket, each time it was filled, and thus 
gradually amass a treasure which would render 
him independent of the caprice or anger of Master 
Guillaume. His life was passed in gaming and 
dissipation of every kind. He denied himself no 
pleasure which wealth could procure; and tho im¬ 
mense sums of money which he lavishly expended 
drew around him a crowd t of obsequious depen¬ 
dents who spared no pains to confirm him in all his 
vicious courses. At length from vices he proceed¬ 
ed to crimes, andina fitoffurious jealousy stabbed 
to the heart one of his most intimate companions, 
whom ho had for that purpose enticed into the 
deepest recesses of the forest. 

His crime was unknown to all; but he yet dread¬ 
ed the presence of the magician. This time he 
waited until the casket was entirely empty before 
he could resolve to visit him. At the gate he still 
Hesitated and was about to return ; but when he 
reflected that the sum of money which he had be- 
gun to amass was nearly expended, and that his 
crime was probably unknown to the magician, he 
summoned all his resolution to his aid and entered. 


Master Guillaume as usual, filled the casket with¬ 
out saying a word ; but he cast on Louis a penetra¬ 
ting ami contemptuous glance which made him 
tremble, and when, on departing, Louis offered his 
hand, the magician hastily placed his own beneath 
the folds of his garment. 

Louis departed, pale and agitated. It was evi¬ 
dent that hiscrimo was not a secret to the magician; 
he had refused to press the offered hand of an as¬ 
sassin. Fear filled the bosom of the young man: 
he had every thing to dread; he feared not only 
that he would be suddenly deprived of his immense 
wealth but that he might be brought to an igno¬ 
minious death for the crime he had committed. 
More than three months had elapsed since his last 
visit to the magician. The whole of this time was 
passed in the utmost uneasiness. To drown his 
apprehensions, he plunged still deeper into vice and 
dissipation; but in vain ; his fears still harassed 
him and rendered even life a burden. At length a 
horrible idea occurred to him; it occupied his 
thoughts continually both day and night. He re¬ 
volved it in his mind, until at last all difficulties 
vanished, all dangers disappeared. 

When he had made every preparation necessa¬ 
ry for the execution ofhis project, he proceeded to 
the residence of the magician. Zano as usual 
opened the gate, and Louis immediately rushed 
upon the dwarf, enveloped his head in his mantle 
to stifle his cries, and delivered him to his servants 
who bore him away : then followed by his accom¬ 
plices, with a drawn dagger in his hand, lie entered 
the chamber of the old man, whom they immediate¬ 
ly seized and bound. 

“ Louis Morand,” exclaimed the magician, “what 
do you require of me ?” 

No one made answer. The servants retired, and 
wlien Louis was left alone with the old man, ho 
said, “ Deliver to me the treasures which you pos¬ 
sess.” 

“ No,” replied Master Guillaume, “ you have 
made too had a use of the wealth that I have al¬ 
ready lavished upon you. I will no longer furnish 
food to nourish your vices. With what I have al¬ 
ready given you have become criminal; and if you 
possessed the treasures that I conceal, your crimes 
and wicked propensities would increase with tho 
means of gratifying them. 

In the meantime the attendants of Louis had 
been searching the mansion from the cellars to the 
roof. The search was fruitless, and no treasures 
could be found. They then bore off the old man 
and shut him in a prison which Louis had caused 
to be constructed. It was a high tower, entirely 
covered within with plates of polished iron. Seven 
narrow windows admitted light during the day ; at 
this hour the moon gleamed faintly between the 
iron bars. Master Guillaume threw himself upon 
the floor ofhis dungeon and slept profoundly. 

When he awoke it was dav. lie looked around 
him. lie could scarcely hclie\ r e his eyes. There 
remained only six windows in the tower, and with 
his raised hand he could almost touch the ceiling, 
w'hich the day before had been at a great height 
above him. He found near him bread and water, 
of which he cheerfully aie and drank. 

Towards evening a voice was heard, and Louis 
Morand at one of th|>windovvs. He em- 
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ployed every argument with which his imagination 
could furnish him to induce the magician to yield 
up his treasures : but the old man was indexible. 

The next morning when he awoke, the tower had 
but five windows, and he could touch the ceiling 
with his hands. There was no longer any doubt 
that the prison, by a frightful art, gradually con¬ 
tracted, and would eventually close upon him. He 
ate and drank, prayed and slept. 

On waking next morning, four windows only re¬ 
mained, and the ceiling touched his head. The 
contraction of the prison walls was now evident. 
Louis Morand again appeared at a window. The 
old man threatened him with the vengeance of 
Heaven. Louis answered only by an insulting 
laugh, and endeavored to persuade him torclinquish 
his treasures. Master Guillaume covered his head 
with his mantle and slept without eating. 

The next morning when he attempted to rise, his 
head struck against the ceiling of the tower. Three 
windows only remained, and with his extended 
arms he could touch the two walls of his prison. 
He ate and drank a little, and passed the day in 
prayer. In the evening Louis again appeared. 

11 Alas !” exclaimed the magician, “do not destroy 
thus cruelly, an old man who has done so much 
for you ?” 

** Give me then your treasures,” said Louis. 

The old man silently covered his head and Louis 
disappeared. 

This night Master Guillaume did not sleep. He 
passed the time in prayer. The prison continued 
evidently to diminish in size. He was soon com¬ 
pelled to stoop, and then to remain on his knees. 
Two windows of the tower only remained. He 
then endeavored to force a passage through one of 
them, but the iron bars resisted every efl'ort. He 
called for Louis, and Louis Morand appeared. 

“ My son,” said he, “ what have I done that you 
condemn me to a death so horrible ? havo pity on 
my white hairs! have mercy on the friend of your 
father! do not crush my bones between these walls 
of iron! Spare my life, or at least give me a death 
leu horrible than this ?” 

** Surrender then your treasures !” repeated 
Louis. 

The old man made no answer, but the prison 
continued gradually to close. 

•* Mercy ! mercy!” cried he. 

“ Your treasures ! your treasures !” repeated 
Louis. 

Master Guillaume placed his back and feet 
against the two extreme walls of his prison, and 
endeavored to prevent their further contraction: 
but, by an invisible force, they continued to close, 
and his knees were at length bent against his breast. 
The bones began to break. 

" Mercy ! mercy!” cried he in a gasping voice. 

•• Your treasures! your treasures!” again repeat¬ 
ed Louis. 

Then Master Guillaume rang a golden bell. A 
dense vapor spread itself before the eyes of Louis: 
with the vapor the prison vanished. Louis saw 
the magician seated opposite to him in his velvet 
covered chair, which he had not quitted. He found 
himself precisely in the same situation in which he 
was when the magician said to him, 41 h shall be d$ 
you dmn." The bellyet vibrated again on the purple 


hangings. The illusion, which had been the effect 
of the art of the magician, had disappeared. 

Zano appeared, “Zano,” said Master Guillaume, 
u put but one partridge to the fire. Louis Morand 
will not sup with me. s. w. 


Lying ill Bed* 

No piece of indolence hurts the health more than 
the modern custom of lying in bed too long in the 
morning. This is the general practice in great 
towns. The inhabitants of cities never rise before 
eight or nine o’clock, but the morning is undoubt¬ 
edly the best time to exercise while the stomach is 
empty, and the body refreshed with sleep. Besides 
the morning air braces and strengthens the nerves, 
and in some measure answers the purpose of a cold 
bath. Let any one who has been accustomed to 
lie in bed till eight or nine o’clock, rise by six or 
seven, spend a couple of hours in walking, riding, 
or any other active diversion without doors, he will 
find his spirits cheerful and serene through the day 
his appetite keen, and his body braced and strength¬ 
ened. Custom soon renders early rising agreeable 
and nothing contributes more to the preservation of 
health. The inactive arc constantly complaining 
of pains in the stomach, flatulence, indigestion, 
etc. These complaints which pave the way to 
many others, are not to be removed by medicines ; 
they can only be cured by a rigorous course of ex¬ 
ercise, to which indeed they seldom fail to yield. It 
consists with ob. ervafion, that all old men have 
been early risers. This is the only circumstance 
attending longevity, to which I never knew an 
exception. 


While we are reasoning concerning life, life is 
gone, and death though perhaps they receive him 
indilfereutly, yet he treats alike the fool and the 
philosopher. 


ORIGINAL. 

Tbe Resuscitated Spider* 

BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Sent with the present of a spider and flies, formed 
of glass.—to a Preceptor, who in lecturing Ins class 
on the habits of insects, kept a spider in captivity, 
which disappeared and was supposed to have died. 


You thought I was dead,—but it is not so. 

One can roll in a ball, w-ithout dying, vou know, 

And the wisest may err, as you doubtless will see 
Has now been the case in your memoirs of me. 

While in grand terms of science you lectured your 
class, 

Believing me safe in my prison of glass, 

I was throwing my tissues of silvery hue 
From thistle to thistle, all sparkling with dew; 

But alas! whileexultingly plying my art, 

I found with surprise a strong 6nare round my 
heart, 

Which even in my durance, your goodness had wove, 
A goodness constraining even spiders to love, 

So again to your halls I was willing to turn, 

And with flies ready kill’d, as vou plainly discern, 
That I need have nothing to do but to learn, 

I have come with a faith, which no changes can 
sever, 

To be naii’d fcy the ear to your door-poet forever. 
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ORIGINAL. 

The Essayist*—No. I. 

“An elegant sufficiency, content, 

Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 
Ease and alternate labor, useful life. 
Progressive virtue, and approving Heaven ! 
These are the matchless joys of virtuous love; 
And thus their moments fly.” 


True Affection. c< 

(Addressed to a Young Lady.) 

The elder D’Israeli, in one of his romances, 
Among some curious experiments Clarissa 
had tried on flowers, she grafted roses on an oak. 
•Let us observe,’ cried the amiable florist, ‘the nf 
union of the beautiful and the tender, with the se- pi 

vere and the great. Will not the roses charmingly cc 
adorn the rough and sinuous character ol the oak ? s i 
and its bitter gall and stalkless berries will in the nJ 
soring be embellished by the brilliant family it hi 
adopts, and the roses will blush in the dark urn- ni 

brace of its austere boughs.’ The spring returned— b i 

the buds appeared on the stems, and the roses , r 
opened—but what was the disappointment of Cla- e 
rissa when she viewed them all of one sepulchral fl 
hue! Ezery rose was black! The melancholy scion 0 
told the lovely moralist of the violation of IS atu re. a 
How forcible is the language of metaphor! n 
Scarce an idea arises in the mind—scarce a maxim b 
can be found in the code of ethics,-or a principle b 

in the moral government of mankind, which can- i: 

not be strikingly represented by some natural por- „ 
traiture. As is the growth of the plant in an un- [ 
naturalized soil, and the union of the tenderest r 
shrub of the garden with the lordly tree of the t 
mountain, so is the growth of the affections and , 
moral feelings, when within the influence of the . 
depraved and corrupt; and the union of two dis- | 
positions whose tendencies are directly contra- , 
dictory. The former flourishes and matures, de- | 
formed and uncourtly, and then sickens and fades 
away; the latter comes forth vigorous and fresh, 
but has scarce felt the breath of Heaven before 
the strength and natural ruggedness of the one 
prove too severe for the effeminacy and tenderness 
of the other, and its beauty and softness are des¬ 
troyed and seen *o more. 

This sentiment, my dear friend, seems to speak 
to us all. All, who are forming friendships and in¬ 
timacies—who are directing their aftcctions and 
feelings, and forming habits and manners. It tells 
os to seek the society of those, whose character, 
are such as will improve our own—whose princi¬ 
ples and morality are such as will elevate and en-1 
noble us. It tells us there is no connexion or attrac¬ 
tion between the lively and severe-the rude and 
the refined-that we should cultivate the friendship 
of those whose feelings and thoughts are congenial 
to our own-tbat we should be able to find a voice 
in our own breasts, which will respond to tho glad- 
aome exclamations of our familiars, and a heart 
that can feel their joys and sorrows. And how 
soothing are my reflections, that I have hitherto 
observed this counsel in the formation of my a - 
t&chment*, and more etpecially in seeking your 


society, my dear E-, and in assimilating my 

own character to your gentle and snsceptible 
nature. And since the blossoms which have ap¬ 
peared in this, our spring time of life, have never 
been darksome, how joyous are my anticipations, 
that from our intercourse, an abundant harvest of 
trolden fruits is to enrich and sweeten our exis¬ 
tence. But if our intimacy shall be destined soon 
to terminate, may we not be consoled with the 
beautiful sentiment of Campbell! 
u Weep not, weep not, at nature’s transient pain, 
Congenial spirits part to meet again !” 


A Daughter’s Eove. 

Sometimes, I was conscious of gathering rough¬ 
ness from the continual conflict with passions and 
prejudice, and that tho fine edge of the feelings 
could not ever be utterly proof against the corro¬ 
sions of such an atmosphere. Then I sought my 
name, and called my bird of song, and listened to 
her high, heaven-toned voice. The melody of that 
music fell upon my soul, like oil upon the troubled 
billows,—and all was tranquil. I wondered where 
my perturbations had fled, but still more that I had 
ever indulged them. Sometimes the turmoil and 
fluctuation of the world, threw a shade of dejection 
over, then it was her pride to smooth my brow, 
and to restore its smile. Once a sorrow of no com¬ 
mon order had fallen upon me; it rankled in my 
breast like a dagger’s point; I came to my house, 
bull shunned all its inmates. I threw myself down 
in solitude, that I might wrestle alone with my fate, 
and subdue it; a light footstep approached, but I 
heeded it not. A form of beauty was on a sofa by 
my s ide, but I regarded it not. Then my hand was 
softly clasped, breathed upon, pressed to ruby lips. 
It was enough ; I took my daughter in my arms, 
and my sorrow vanished. Had she essayed the 

■ hackney’d expressions of sympathy, or even the 

■ usual epithets of endearment, I might have desired 

■ her to leave my presence. Had she uttered only a 
i 9 i n g|c word, it would have been too much, so 
, wounded was my spirit within me. But the deed, 

; the very poetry of tenderness, breathing, notspeak- 
s in*, melted “ the winter of my discontent.” Eve* 
9 was she endued with that most exquisite ofwo- 
- man’s perfections, a knowledge both when to be 

silent, and tchen to speak,—that the frost might dis- 
k so lve from around the heart she loved, and its dis- 
i- cords be turned to harmony, 
d _ — 

s Advice to the Eadies. 

3 i F you would be truly valuable, estimate not 
!' yourselves chiefly according to your money and 
„ your lands, but on the graces of your persons and 
i minds. Read a little more; read divinity, morality, 

| history, innocent poetry, and the stories of prudent, 
a j generous love. 

d- Mankind may be divided into the merry and the 
Lrt serious, who both make a very good figure in the 
w species, while they keep their respective humors 
to from degenerating into the neighboring extreme ; 
at- there being a tendency in the one to melancholy 
ur moroDencss, and in the other to fantastic levity. 
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The Smuggler* 

BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


And think ye now, ye sons of ease, 
Because the Smuggler’s life is rude— 
Midst bawling winds and roaring seas, 

He lives a man of cheerless mood ? 

Ye little guess, how many a smile 
To fickle fortune’s frown we owe; 

Ye little guess the sons of toil 

Know softer ease than you can know. 
‘Now,bless thee, girl! The wind is fair 
1 And fresh, and may not long be so ; 
We’ve little time, you know, to spare, 

So gi’s a buss and let us go!’ 

The Smuggler cries. A wight is he 
Fit for his trade !—so reckless rude, 

He looks like—something of the sea! 

He is not of the landsman’s brood, 

His stature’s big—his hazel eye 
Glistens beneath his bushy hair; 

His face is of a sunny dye— 

His hand, his bosom, that is bare. 

His voice is rough, yet kindly. You 
Can tell he’s wont to talk with w inds 
And thunders, and the boisterous crew 
Of waves, whose moods he little minds. 
His rosy, hardy infant son 

Sits, crowing on his lusty neck ; 

His wife, a fair and tender one, 

Murmurs, and weeps upon his cheek. 
He must not stay! The treasure’s dear; 

He hurries from her with a sigh ; 

His manly soul disdains a tear— 

Not but he has one in his eye.— 

The sail is set!—she clears the shore— 

She feels the wind and scuds away, 
Heels on her little keel, and o’er 
The jostling waves appears to play. 
This is the Smuggler’s little crew:— 

The mate, his tall and strapping son; 
Another active youth or two, 

Besides an old and childless man, 

Who many a stormy wreck had seen; 

His head as hoary as the foam 
Of the vexed wave!—lie once had been 
Another man !—had now no home. 

Save what the ocean and the winds 
Made for him! ’Twas a ruthless one ; 
And they were rough, inconstant friends; 

But every other friend had gone! 

At length, the cliff is seen no more— 
Around is naught but sea and sky; 

And now, the Smuggler ponders o’er 
His hopes and fears, alternately. 

O Hope ? thou little airy form ! 

Thou thing—of nothing—subtlest thing 
That deals in potent spell or charm!— 
Queen of the little fairy ring, 

That dances up and down the beam 

Of the midnight moon and loves to play 
Such antics, by its witching gleam, 

As scare or wrap the sons of day. 

When was the smile of human bliss 
More fair than painted still by thee? 

Thy phantom gives as sweet a kiss 
As e’en the lover’s fairest she! 


Illusion blest! How many a son, 

Of her, unchanging destiny, 

Whom fortune never smiled upon, 

Has yet been taught to smile by thee! 
Now, with my little golden wand, 

Perch’d on the Smuggler’s helm, the wild 
And savage sea thou would’st command, 
And make it merciful and mild. 

But, ’tis a bleak and squally sky, 

A restless and a raging sea, 

Whose surge and cloud thy power defy, 

And make their moody mock of thee! 

Yet, little moved thou keep’stthy place 
Beside the staunch and reckless wight, 
Who looks thee cheerly in the face, 

And little apprehends thy flight, 

Till through the war of waves and winds 
Regardless of their threatening roar, 

Thou guid’st him, till at last he finds 
Ilis path, and treads the sunny shore! 

The traffic's made—the treasure stowed; 

The wind is fair, the sail is spread, 

And, laboring with her secret load, 

Scarce heaves the little skiff her head. 
Now is the Smuggler’s time of care! 

A wary watch he keeps—nor night 
Nor day he rests, nor those who share 
The fortunes of the venturous wight. 

A veering course they steer, to shun 
The armed sail, and strive to reach 
The nearest friendly land, and run 

In some safe creek, or sheltered beach, 
Which now, at night, they near; and then 
Laugh at their fears and perils o’er— 
When, lo! the wary beacon’s seen 
To blaze !—An enemy’s ashore! 

Down goes the helm!—‘ Let go the sheet!’ 

The little bark obeys; and now 
To clear the fatal land, must beat 

The heavy surge, with laboring prow ! 

She weathers it; but, ah ! a sail 

By the bright starlight gleam they find 
Has left the shore—as they can tell, 

She is about a league behind— 

In chase of them, along the shore. 

The Smuggler knows it well!—There lies 
A little cove, three leagues or more, 

And thither will he bear his prize! 

Well sails the little skiff, but vain 
Her efforts!—Every knot they run 
The stranger draws on them amain! 

She nears them more than half a one ! 


The Smuggler thinks ’tis over now ! 

Thrice lias he left the helm—and 
The fruitless dew, from his sullen brow 
Dashed with his indignant hand! 

W r hen, lo!—(And think you not there was 
Some bright and pitying spirit there, 

That hover’d o’er the Smuggler, as 
He gave his rudder to despair ?) 

Just as the heavy tears begin, 

Adown his manly cheek to roll, 

\Y T ai m from that not unholy shrine— 

The husband’s and the fathers soul:— 
The cutter springs her mast! and lies, 

A useless log upon the seas! 

While the staunch skiff her wrath defies. 
And courts the fair and freshening breeze l 
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But, look ! what threatens from behind ?— 

The rage-fraught waves swell high and proud! 
It ’gins to grow a squally w ind, 

With many a little ragged cloud, 

Fleeting before the mu tiled storm ! 

Wrapped in a hundred clouds, with frown 
As dark as Death’s, and giant form, 
Threatening to rush in thunders down, 

In lightnings, and in deluge.—Now 
It conies .'—It blows a hurricane; 

Great is the roar above, below; 

The dashes thick, as the big rain, 

That beats and batters the huge wave, 

Rolling in wrath along !—What now 
The Smuggler’s little skiff can save ? 

If Heaven ordains, I think I know. 

Her mainsail and her jib are down; 

Under the foresail, reefed,she dies! 

Through the black liery storm, whose frown 
Of death the Smuggler still deties! 

With dauntless arm the helm he rules, 

Erect his form and bold his mien; 

And, as it scowls at him, lie scow ls 
And looks it in the face again ! 

All night it rages on!—but now, 

As night declines it dies away ; 

And leaves the blessed East to show 
The rosy lids of waking Day, 

That opens its glittering eye !—And O 
How radiently it shines!—It shines 
Upon the Smuggler’s cliff!—’Tis so; 

Yet, how ’tis so, he scarce divines! 

But, look !—Who stands upon the beach, 

And waves a welcome with her hand ? 

What little cherub strives to reach 
Its father, from the nearing land ? 

O, treasures dear! What dome of state. 

The haunt of luxury and show, 

Contains so blithe a joy as that, 

The Smuggler’s hut will shelter now ? 

O, how he glows again!—to tell 
What perils he has passed—what store 
Of merchandize he has !—how well 
The skiff her share of duty bore ! 

Now tell rae not—but in iny mind, 

Whatc’er the smooth and softest tongue 
Of luxury may sing, you’ll find 
Your sweetest joys from pain have sprung! 


Love’s Trulli. 


Thou hast heard the idle scandal 
Of a cold, malicious world; 

Thou hast drunk its poison’d fountain, 
Where the secret snakes lie curl’d. 

They have told thee I am false, 

O, believe me, ’tis not true ; 

They accuse me of sweet smiles, 

When I only thought of you. 

Though my smiles were often gleaming, 
With the joyous dance or song, 

Soon my silent soul was dreaming 
Of my love the whole night long. 

And though many saw me smile, 

Yet they never saw my tears, 

Which in secret I have poured— 

They would melt away thy fears. 


Flirtation. 

I dislike the man who deliberately trifles with 
the affections of women. 1 would rather shake 
hands with a highwayman, than with a gentleman 
who has sacrificed to his own vanity, the life-long 
happiness of an inexperienced girl. I fear this 
sort of conduct has never been sufficiently repro¬ 
bated, and females too often betray the rights of 
their sex, by accepting with pride, the homage ofa 
man who lias become notorious lor the conquest 
and destruction of their sisters, as if his mercy 
and love could be depended upon, who had once 
been cruel to an affectionate woman ! The world 
laughs, and stores of living proverbs and stupid 
jests, on the briefness of woman’s love, are admin¬ 
istered ; but you will find, if your heart be not 
hardened by selfishncs, that this will be in vain. 
Perhaps you had no intention of being serious— 
you only flirted, tried to be agreeable, and to 
please for the moment; you had no conception 
that your behavior could be misconstrued, but 
what, if while you were meaning nothing, your 
trifling created anguish—your sport became death 
to the object of it ? When, by exclusive atten¬ 
tions, you have excited a regard, by the devel¬ 
opment of talent, or by the display and devotion 
of personal graces, you have fascinated the mind 
and the heart, when, by the melting and the sink¬ 
ing eve, the faltering voice, the lervid tone, the 
retained hand, you have awakened the passion 
you cannot allay—when you have done this in the 
cold blood of vanity, and it suits your convenience, 
or sated coxcombry, to tinish the scene by an alter¬ 
ed mien, a distant courtesy, or an expression of 
surprise at the unexpected efforts of your civility, 
will you be able to quiet your conscience with a 
jest? Will you sleep on an adage of fools, or a 
lie of your own ? What, if the poor being, whose 
hope you have changed into despair, whose garden 
you have blasted with mildew and dust, whose 
heaven you have darkened forever, shall suffer in 
silence, striving to bear her sorrow, praying for 
cheerfulness, paidoning without forgetting you, til! 
the worm has eaten through the life, and the body 
is emaciated which you have led to the dance, the 
voice is broken on which you have hung, the face 
wan which you have flattered, and the eyes fright¬ 
fully bright with a funeral lustre, which used to 
laugh radiancy, and hope, and love, when they 
gazed upon you? What, if a prouder temper, a 
more ardent imagination, and a stronger constitu¬ 
tion, should lead to spite and impatience, and reck¬ 
lessness of good and ill, if a hasty and loveless 
marriage should be the rack of her soul, or the 
provocation of her sin ! Is there mandragora which 
could drug you to sleep while this was on your 
memory, or does there really lhe a man who could 
triumph in such bitter woe ? 

O, believe it not! For the sake of our household 
gods, call it and cause it to be a lie ! Be ye sure 
that coquettes are the refuse of their sex, and were 
only ordained to correspond with the coxcombs of 
the other. p * B * 


Learning, once made popular, is no longer learn¬ 
ing; it has the appearance of something which wc 
have bestowed upon ourselves, as the dew nppe 
to rise from the fields it reireshes. 
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THE FAITHLESS FAIR. 


THE FAITHLESS FAIR. 

A SKETCH Or REAL LIKE. 


Hkxry— joined a company of volunteers during 
the memorable revolutionary struggles between 
Great Britain and the American colonies. His 
youthful bosom glowed with that patriotic fire 
which seemed to animate the whole continent. At 
the period we speak of, it became not a man to 
hold back—his liberty depended on the meditated 
blow, aimed at the greatest power in Europe,— 
the giant of war through ages of blood. But what 
aver obstacle existed, they became pigmies when 
compared with the objects set forth in that declara¬ 
tion which inspired every patriotic heart to resolve 
on liberty or death. 

Henry rushed into battle, heedless of dangers, 
and reckless of the consequences. It wa9 at the 
•battle of Trenton, which, more than any other sin- | 
gle battle during the war, decided its fate, that J 
Henry rushing into the hottest of the conflict, gain-! 
ed the enemy’s standard, and bore it off in triumph. | 
. For this act of youthful bravery, Henry was pro¬ 
moted to the rank of captain, and gained the high- j 
cst esteem of his superior olTicers. We shall not 
now follow our hero through the many and various 
campaigns ; suffice it to say, that acts of heroism 
succeeded, until at the termination of the war, we 
find him returned among the list of cotemporary 
heroes, as major. 

Previous to Henry’s joining the army, he was be¬ 
trothed to a young lady of great personal beauty 
and considerable property. She parted from him 
with many protestations of love and affection, and 
her tears fell on the cheek of her lover, to seal the 
words, “ I am thine.” Day after day succeeded 
his departure, and she anxiously awaited the return 
of the post; it came, her lover’s letter was filled 
t with protestations of love and constancy. While 
the papers teemed with the heroic actions of the 
brave, and the promotion of his youthful compan¬ 
ions, there was no mention made of Henry. They 
all spoke of Major Drayton—the young, the noble 
and the brave; and the sigh of disappointment often 
escaped the bosom of Helen, and a wish that it was 
her Henry. Helen was proud ; the pressing events 
of a war, had created in her an ambitious fire ; it 
smothered the love of Henry, and kindled another, i 
flaming with every opposite quality. But to return i 
to Henry:—Returning with his youthful bosom! 
elated with hope and joy, and convinced one faith-! 
fill heart would sympathize with him, in recount-, 
ing his many sufferings and privations during a 
long, tedious and bloody campaign, he determined 
to surprise his love by stratagem. Others may 
condemn an act of this kind, as one unworthy a 
man—a lover ; but whatever Henry’s motives were 
he hid them entirely from others. Under another 
name he entered the army—under the assumed title 
he gained honor, fame and renown. Aware, with 
such to recommend him, there could be no doubt of 
a happy and joyous welcome, he therefore deter¬ 
mined to surprise Helen in another guise : in the 


garb of a poor soldier. He tapped at the door of 
her mother; he was admitted by a servant and con¬ 
ducted into the parlor. Other officers had been 
there to pay their respects ; the brilliant dress of 
many a youthful warrior had passed before her 
eyes, and with a beating heart she obeyed the sum¬ 
mons. A tinge of red passed over her face, as he 
imprinted a fond kiss on her cheek—that kiss, 
when given in the fulness of a fond heart, was not 
returned with that fervor his glowing fancy had 
pictured—it was cold, formal and trembling. 

“And you have returned?” escaped her lips, 
rather as a question than an exclamation. 

“ Yes, Helen, I have returned, the same in heart, 
the same fond lover as ever. But you see my garb 
denotes the sufferings I have endured—the misery, 
privation and toil—but what of this ? we have gain¬ 
ed our liberty, and planted on our shore the banner 
of virtue, liberty and independence. And thy 
sweet, dear image was ever present to my sight—it 
cheered me in battle, and I could press my cold 
blanket with ecstatic joy, knowing that one fond 
heart was beating for me, and that heart was yours. 

“ Henry, you—you—must not be astonished to 
find a change in me. My parents—” 

“Change in thee—in thee, Helen! Good heav¬ 
ens! what do you mean? speak!” 

“- have instated on our separation, and 

decreed it—wc must part.” 

“Gracious heavens! Helen, is this their former 
kindness, their former love ! But I forgive them— 
their motives are to me obvious; but you, Helen; 
this transaction is beyond my belief—is this your 
love ?” 

“ Daughter Helen,” was now repeated by the 
mother without, “ Captain Ellis is below.” 

“ Captain Ellis,” muttered Henry, “ he my 
rival ?” 

But before she could answer, Captain Ellis rush¬ 
ed in, followed by Helen’s mother—Ellis was in 
full uniform, and the contrast between it and the 
humble garb of Henry, was certainly not much to 
his advantage. He was received with smiles and 
marked attention. Helen introduced him—“ Cap¬ 
tain Ellis, permit me to introduce my friend, Henry 
W. to—” 

“ What, Major Drayton ! our major in this garb! 
by my faith you become it well. Doffyour beaver, 
Major; your hard earnings ill become these hum¬ 
ble habiliments. Ladies, permit me to introduce, 
in his true character, the gallant Francis Drayton. 
I presume fame has already done that honor; you 
now see him in proper person, though I acknowl¬ 
edge, not in a proper garb.” 

“ Captain Ellis,” exclaimed Drayton, “ whatever 
your opinions may be respecting this disguise, I 
presume its colors are no disgrace ; 'tis the plain 
garb of a continental soldier, and honors the wearer 
more at this proud epoch of our country’s glory, 
than the diadem on the brow of the monarch.” 
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“ And is my dear Henry, that brave Major Dray¬ 
ton!'’ cried Helen, with all the demonstration of joy. 
<4 Captain Ellis,” continued Drayton, 44 1 have used 
a name in battle not my own. Whatever my 
reasons are, they are now forever silenced. I am 
now Francis Drayton. By the laM will and testa¬ 
ment of a dear beloved aunt, I became heir to an 
immense property by the assuming of that name. 
If my conduct would justify any future explanation 
I am still ready to give it. To her parents’com¬ 
mand, and her wish—with such powerful reason¬ 
ings opposed to my wishes, I silently obey.” 

44 My commands, Major ! commands! never—” 

“Hold, madam; your words, if allowed to ex¬ 
plain further, will tend to lessen Helen lowerinmy 
estimation than she is at present, und of course will 
avail but little. Convinced, therefore, that ambition 
not love', actuated you, I will doll* my beaver, ns 
Captain Ellis observes, and wish you all good 
morning. So saying, he departed, leaving the cap¬ 
tain thunderstruck, and Helen and her mother, 
equally mute and confounded. 


They prepare the scenes of death. In turning 
away from this spot of earth, my mind at once 
darted its flight to the azure vaults of heaven, there 
I imagined her joining her melodious voice with 
cherubim and seraphim, in the praise of the Most 
High. 

Passing onward I came to the grave of my aged 
grand parents. Here thoughtl, repose the remains 
1 of departed worth, of Christiansand philanthropists. 
Their abode is a peaceful one. From it 'arises a 
moral exhalation which perfumes the air with its 
sweetness and infuses into the desponding bosom, 
animation. 

Oft when the sun is about to sink into the western 
wave, when nature is clad in her robe of melan* 
choly, let me wander to these hallowed tenements 
of mortality, and reflect on the virtues of thoso 
whose bodies are mouldering here, and whose 
spirits have fled to that blissful region where the 
weary are at rest. In so doing let me receive instrue- 
tion, copy their precious examples and imitate their 
holiness. 


A Ws^lk in the Grave Yard. 

Ox one of those melancholy evenings in the be¬ 
ginning of autumn, when the withering rose, the 
dropping leaf, and whitening Held* proclaim the 
decline of the year, I passed a short time in a neigh¬ 
boring grave yard. In wandering about, and | 
musing a while on the destruction and desolation 
attending it, my mind was prepared for solemn con¬ 
templation. On entering the yard it seemed like 
stepping back into the antiquity, and losing rny^elf 
in the crowd of those whose spirits have Jong since 
fled, and whose bodies arc now mouldering in the 
silent shades of oblivion. I passed thoughtfully 
along from one step to another, reading epitaphs, 
till I came to the mound that covers the remains of 
a lovely female of my early acquaintance. No 
stone is raised to mark the spot where the maiden 
sleeps; no inscription tells her virtues and kind 
affections; yet, they are deeply engraved on the 
hearts ofthose who had the pleasure of an acquaint¬ 
ance with her- ^While I was gazing on this spot of 
earth, numerous were the thoughts that thronged 
back upon my memory. 

Her bright eye grew dim—her soft cheek grew 
pale—her lovely form faded away, and none could 
explain the cause. Some tender plant, the pride 
and beauty of the garden; beautiful in its foliage, 
perfuming the air with its fragrance, but with a 
worm consuming its root. As the dove clasps its 
wings to its side to conceal the arrow that has 
pierced its vitals; so did she, to hide from the world 
the pangs of wounded affection. There is a re¬ 
membrance of the dead on which we dwell with 
melancholy delight. It covers every defect, buries 
every error. From its peaceful bosom springs 
nought but fond regret and tender recollections. 
But the grave of those we loved, what a place for 
meditation ! The history of their virtues and gen¬ 
tleness, of a thousand endearments lavished upon 
tu, becomes fresh as if it were the record of yester¬ 
day. Such thoughts bring a cloud over the bright 
hour of gaiety, and diffuse an irresistable sadness of 
the sool; yet, who would exchange them for the { 
songs of unbridled mirth or the bursts of revelry. | 


The Husband* 

A good husband will always regard his wife as 
his equal, treat her with kindness, respect, and at» 
tention, and never address her with an air of 
authority, as if she were, as some husbands appear 
to regard their wives, a mere house-keeper. 

He will never interfere with her domestic eon* 
cerns, hiring servants, etc. 

He will always keep her liberally supplied with 
money for furnishing his table in a style proportion* 
ed to his means, and for the purchase of dress soil- 
able to her station in life. 

He will cheerfully and promptly comply with 
her reasonable requests, when it can be without loss 
or great inconvenience. 

He will never allow himself to loose his temper 
towards her, by indifferent cookery or irregularity 
in hours of meals, or any other mismanagement of 
her servants, knowing the difficulty of making them 
do their duty. 

If she has prudence and good sense, he will con¬ 
sult her on all great operations, involving the risk of 
ruin, or serious injury in case of failure. Many a 
man has been rescued from ruin, by the wise' coun¬ 
sels of his wife. Many a foolish husband has most 
seriously injured himself by the rejection of bia 
wife’s counsel, foolishly fearing, lest if he followed 
it, he would be regarded as ruled by her. A hus¬ 
band can never procure a counsellor so deeply inte¬ 
rested in bis welfare as his wife. 

If distressed or embarrassed in his circumstances 
he will communicate his situation to her with can¬ 
dor, that she may bear his difficulties in mind, in 
her expenditures. Women sometimes believing 
their husband’s circumstances to be far better than 
they really are, expend money which cannot well 
be afforded, and which, if they knew their real situ¬ 
ation, they would shrink from expending. 


The richest genius, like the most fertile soil, when 
uncultivated, shoots up into the rankest weeds; 
and instead of vines and olives for the pleasure and 
| use of man, produces to its owner an abundant crop 
| of poisons. 
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URA DE FONTENOY. 


ORIGINAL. 

URA D E FOMTEHOY. 


A TALE OF FRANCE. 


Th* youngest daughter of the Marquis de Fon¬ 
tenoy, (one of the wealthiest of the ancient peer¬ 
age of France) was considered the most beautiful 
and accomplished Jady of the court of Louis X. 
At the age of seventeen she had arrived at the 
zenith of her power, and the perfection of her 
beauty. She was of the common height, but re¬ 
markable for her slight and graceful form, posses¬ 
sed of features whose perfect regularity asserted 
her first claim to personal attraction, she lacked not 
that expression, which is the soul of beauty. Her 
dark glossy hair curled naturally over a swan-1 ike 
neck, clearer than alabaster, and parted from a 
brow more beautiful than that of the imaginary 
Yenus. But these were the least of her attractions. 
There was a spell in the glance of her full black 
eye, that enchanted all on whom it fell; and he 
who once caught that bewitching glance, knew 
no rest till the coral lip curled to a smile of favor 
or approbation. 

Such was Urade Fontenoy at that era, within 
the circle of the most accomplished court of Eu¬ 
rope. So powerful and universal was her sway, 
that, however unconscious she might be of it, the 
most sycophantic courtiers of the Prince Royal 
waited with more intense and thrilling anxiety 
upon her smile than upon his—and counted it a 
higher privilege to head the danco with her, who 
was above even the shafts of envy, and whom all 
admired, even to her female cotcmporarics, who 
suffered neglect in consequence of her transcen- 
dant beauty. Such was the youthful heiress, when, 
at a grand festival, given by Louis to all his court, 
it was her fortune to be seen by the Compte de 
Lamarre, nephew of the Prince of Orange. De 
Lamarre was, unlike much of the court of that 
proud king, ambitious without sycophancy, and 
proud and high-born, without the overbearing hau¬ 
teur of birth and power. Educated both to tho 
palace and the camp, he combined the fearlessness 
and dignity of the soldier, with the polish and re¬ 
finement 6f the court. Endowed by nature with a 
brilliant genius, and decisive and powerful mind, 
he cultivated them to the highest degree. But it 
was his fortune, or misfortune, be it termed which 
it may, to possess a person and face of eminent 
beauty. He was tall, graceful, and manly: his 
brow was expanded and noble, and his whole ap¬ 
pearance, such as would have become an Apollo. 

It is said that, so powerful was the effect of his 
beauty, and so deeply versed was he in the arts of 
male coquetry, that where he wooed, he won; and 
that no woman could catch his soul-searching 
glance without emotion. Till now, Ura had never 
seen one that equalled the beau ideal of her roman¬ 
tic mind, nor one that had power to wake the slum¬ 
bering and infant passions of her bosom; but when 
the Prince of Orange led up, and introduced to ! 
her the noble De Lamarre, she confessed to her- 1 
■elf that if any one could ever claim the devotion j 


of her whole soul, it was he. The Compte was 
struck with her beauty, notwithstanding he had 
believed himself capable of walking unharmed 
beneath all the artillery of female loveliness. 

The Compte De Lamarre and Ura were the first 
couple in the waltz, and so charmed was he with 
her sylph-like grace, that he would dance with 
none else during the night; a circumstance that 
was far from being displeasing to her. The festi¬ 
val ceased before the sun rose, and Ura left the 
hall for her own apartment—but not till she had 
turned and met the ardent gaze of De Lamarre 
with a smile that told him she was all his own. 

De Lamarre returned to the camp, but not to his 
former light-heartedness and gayety. The angelic 
being he had seen, still haunted his mind, and he 
found that the shaft he had so often thrown, had 
rebounded to his own heart. From the vanity ever 
uttendant on beauty, and a consciousness of pos¬ 
sessing all the arts of gallantry in perfection, he 
had trilled, often cruelly trilled, with the too sus¬ 
ceptible feelings of the artless, unsuspecting, and ' 
innocent objects of his flattering attention. But 
he now confessed that it was his turn to feel the 
passions which he had so often inflicted upon oth¬ 
ers. Absence from the object of his attachment 
having become insupportable, De Lamarre re¬ 
signed his commission, and attached himself to the 
court of Louis. He had been absent but a.short 
time, but a rival u> his claims had arisen, more 
formidable than he was willing to acknowledge. 

Henri D’Arblay, Marquis of Coligne, had cast 
his ambitious eye upon the lair flower of Fontenoy. 
Having discovered that she was sole heiress of all 
the estate of that ancient family, and that her estate 
upon the banks of the Garonne, would be the very 
place which would satisfy his desire of princely 
magnificence in time of peace, and of defence in 
war. In person he was any thing but attractive, 
but he had an address thnt left him few superiors 
in the art of winning the affections. 

It was not long after the Count’s arrival, before 
he heard what had taken place. He went instantly 
and sought an interview with Ura. She was in 
her saloon—as soon as he was announced by the 
servant, she came herself to receive him. The 
bright smile which she gave him, lightened his 
heart for a moment; but when, as he took her hand 
and pressed it to his lips, he raised his eyes, and 
saw upon a sofa, his rival, Henri D’Arblay, the 
blood left his cheek, and then returned, till it man¬ 
tled it over with the deepest crimsou. He trem¬ 
bled violently; it was however, but for an instant: 
he soon regained command of himself, and, as 
though nothing had disturbed him, entered the sa¬ 
loon, and greeted politely the object of his emotion. 
D’Arblay rose as he entered, and he too colored as 
he found himself in such proximity to the one he 
had attempted to supplant. He bowed coldly and 
haughtily to De Lamarre, and the servants who 
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had remained with them, when there were but 
two, now left the room, and there was a distressing 
silence which no one seemed willing to break. 

At length, a few words of no import having been 
spoken, and the situation of the parties becoming 
disagreeable, especially to Ura, she availed her¬ 
self of a word brought by a servant, from her 
father, to beg to be excused for leaving their com¬ 
pany. As she rose to leave the room, the Compte 
and D’Arblay both rose, with the intention of hand¬ 
ing her to her father. As each saw the other's 
intention, they turned upon each other with a 
frown of the most deadly hatred. Ura stepped 
back from both. 

44 Compte De Lamarre,” said the Marquis, 44 you 
will not presume to take the care upon yourself, I 
imagine, that belongs to another.” 

44 No, D’Arblay, I will not usurp the place of 
another; but, I pray you, let us not quarrel in the 
presence of a female. Suffer me to hand this lady 
to her father, and I will return to you here.” 

44 Have the patience to wait, yourself,” said the 
Marquis, 41 1 will attend the lady.” 

44 Pardon me, gentlemen, I have no occasion for 
any attendance. I pray you, let there be no quar¬ 
rel ; I will remain.” 

She seated herself, and the Compte and Marquis 
resumed their seats; but not till D’Arblay had 
pointed significantly to the hilt of his sword, and 
De Laniarre had nodded assent to the implied 
challenge. 

Matters being thus settled, the rivals appeared 
perfectly at ease, and nothing of note occurred 
during the day. At evening, as the Compte was 
walking alone on the terrace, a billet was handed 
him by a friend of D’Arblay, and before he had 
time to look at it, another, by a servant of the Mar¬ 
quis de Fontenoy. The first one was a note from 
D’Arblay, requesting information respecting the 
time and place of meeting, and the other read,— 

4 * Meet me instantly in the King’s antichamber. 

Ura.” 

He obeyed the summons, and soon rapped at 
the door of the room appointed, and a female ser¬ 
vant opened it. As soon as he entered, Ura, who 
was awaiting him, advanced to meet him. 

44 De Lamarre,” said she, 44 you are about to quar¬ 
rel with D’Arblay : I saw the challenge which he 
gave you, and saw you accept it. Now my injunc¬ 
tions upon you are, that you avoid this meeting— 
on your faith and fealty to your prince—as you 
regard your life— mine, I would say. do not meet 
this man: fear him not as a rival. He is already 
detestable to me, for having brought you into dan¬ 
ger.” 

44 Danger .” 

44 Hush! I knowyou scorn the thought of danger, 
and there is your jeopardy: if you should slay this 
man, nothing short of death or imprisonment will 
appease his powerful connexions; if he should kill 
you—oh!—do not go there, I beseech you ; promise 
me you will not go.” 

44 Ura, this care for me has rendered you doubly 
dear to me. But, since you know the affair, ’tis 
useless to dissimulate. I have accepted D’Arblay’s 
challenge, and I shall be branded as a coward, if I 
do not meet him: but fear not for me—I have been 


V 


accounted a swordsmav, and it would not be a 
trifling exertion I should make for so fair a prize.” 

44 Oh! Lamarre.you must not go. Tell me— 
promise me, that you will not go. I will not part 
with you,” said she, taking his hand, 44 till you pro¬ 
mise me-•” 44 That I can know no higher ple*- 

sure than to be held in so sweet bondage,” rejoined 
he, as he kissed the fair hand that had clasped his, 
in the vain endeavor to persuade him to relinquish 
his purpose. She bent down her head, and a tear 
gemmed her eye. 

44 Ura,” said the Compte, 44 would you like to 
hear me scoffed at—sneered at—branded as a cow¬ 
ard?” 

44 Oh, no, no! but—but is there no way 7” 

4 No—none. I must fight D’Arblay, and then, I 
will return to you:” saying which he departed 
from her presence. 

When the Compte had left the room, Ura rung 
the bell violently, and her servants stood before 
her. After dismissing all but two, she gave them 
some charge, and concluded by saying 44 Lose no 
time—be active and faithful, and expect your re¬ 
ward.” 

The sun had just risen above the hills, when, in 
the grove, within the precincts of the palace, two 
men were seen leaning against a tree, in close con¬ 
versation. 44 What say, Jacques,” said one of 
them, will D’Arblay be in time for us 7” 

44 1 can’t tell, Lamarre ; ’twere pity if he did not, 
for we may ere long have witnesses to our game; 
and victor or vanquished, it will go bard with you, 
if you do not accomplish this before you are seen. 
But list! I hear footsteps.” 

44 Is that D’Arblay or the guard,” asked Lamarre. 

44 'Tis D’Arblay,” replied the second: 44 1 know 
him by his ugly countenance. lie is accompanied 
by his friend.” 

44 1 am glad of it, Jacques,” said Lamarre, 44 we 
may now possibly fix our affairs without inter¬ 
ruption.” 

The Marquis and his second now appeared. 
44 Well met, Monseigneur,” said he to his impatient 
antagonist:— 44 Let us to our business, without 

delay.” 

44 You have found me waiting, Monseigneur/’ 
replied he. 

In a moment the matters were adjusted, and the 
combatants drew. The skill of the rivals in the 
sword-play was nearly equal. ~De Lamarre had 
had no better master than D’Arblay, but he had 
long practice in the camp, and the foil was as much 
at home in his hand as the rapier in its sheath. 
D’Arblay was not his inferior in skill, but he lacked 
the severe exercise which had hardened to iron 
every nerve in the arm of his antagonist. 

The Marquis knew the necessity of coolness, 
and could, on any ordinary occasion, control his 
passions; but his temper was naturally violent, 
and when it was awakened, did more to unman 
him than his antagonist could do. 

The Compte, conscious of his skill, though natu¬ 
rally passionate, had been taught to quench, in 
such contests, every feeling: but in the present in¬ 
stance, both were highly excited. On the issue o 
the contest depended every thing that they prized. 
Jt was not for life they fought—it was for Ura de 
Fontenoy. 
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At the onset, Lamarre stood upon the defensive, 
^nd D’Arblay continued the attack until he was 
evidently wearied, when it was his antagonist’s 
turn to bear upon him. They continued mutually 
attacking and parrying, until the bWde of D’Ar- 
blay’s rapier was shivered. 

“ Take the second’s sword,” said Lamarre, ns 
he dropped the point of his; you should wear bet¬ 
ter steel.” 

D’Arblay’s cheek reddened with vexation. He 
however took his second's sword, and again met 
his opponent; but it was with a less resolute air, 
and with a weaker hand ; a few passes more were 
only made before Lamarre wounded his antago¬ 
nist in the right breast—he paused— 44 Are you sa¬ 
tisfied T” said he. 

“ No, Lamarre ; death or victory,” was his reply. 
He was again wounded in the left arm. 

41 Are you satisfied yet?” said Lamarre. 

44 No!” was the stern reply: and D’Arblay re¬ 
newed the attack with tenfold violence ; but his 
blows fell upon steel, and growing every moment 
more furious at the firmness of Lamarre, he threw 
away his strength in vain efforts, till, making an 
ineffectual pass, he met the point of his sword in 
his breast and fell. “Oh !” cried he, 44 I am wound¬ 
ed! fly, fly, Lamarre—already there are strangers 
coming!” 

44 Not till we have taken you to some place of 
aafety,” said the Compte, as he and the seconds 
took him up, and bore him hastily from the park, 
to a place of concealment, w'here a coach was 
waiting to receive the living, and the dead, or the 
wounded, which ever it might be. The wounded 
man was put into it—the three others followed, and 
the coach drove rapidly away. 

Ura was in her saloon. Two servants entered 
the room, and she rose and advanced to meet them. 
44 Tell me,” said she, hurriedly, 44 is he safe ?—is he 
well?” 

44 My lady,” replied one of them, 44 he is safe, 
and be is well.” 

44 And D’Arblay is dead, is he T” 

44 No, he is not dead yet,but there is no knowing 
how soon he may be.” 

“What! not dead! well, I am very glad, but 

where is Lamarre?” 

44 My lady, we know not: he got into the coach 
in which they bore away D’Arblay.” 

A servant entered and announced 44 Compte De 

Lamarre.” 

“Tell him to come instantly,” said Ura. 44 Be¬ 
gone,” said she to the servants, putting money in 
their hands, “you are rewarded.” They departed, 
and Ura stood trembling with suspense, till the 
door open and the Compte stood before her. 44 Oh, 
Lamarre, Lamarre, are you well ?” cried she, as 
ahe sprang forward and embraced him. 

14 Yes, lovely Ura, I am well, but may not be so 
long. Perhaps I have broken the royal law; I have 
fought within the precincts of the park, and the 
forfeit is my life.” 

44 Your life! Lamarre ! your life ? It cannot be!” 

14 It is indeed so: our rencontre was seen by the 
friends of D’Arblay, as Jacques has since dis¬ 
covered, and they are collecting in a body, to go 
Id the King* and demand my life.” 


44 Oh, I will go to the King, and he shall forgive 
you—else I will—” 

44 Will what ? Ura.” 

44 Die with you—make the same cold earth my 
pillow, that shuts the light of heaven from your 
noble form. Oh, yes ! how much sweeter it were 
to die with you, than be left alone in a dreary 
world!” 

44 Ura, this noble and generous affection has 
made my heart forever yours. I shall now know 
what it is to love, truly, devotedly, and with the 
whole soul. But 1 must to the king ; I have a staff 
to lean upon, which will hardly fail me. Farewell, 
Ura, if I see you not again, remember me.” 

“Oh, Lamarre! are you going? The King, I 
fear, will not pardon you : stay, I entreat of you— 
or—fly; before the news will reach his ears, you 
will he beyond his power.” 

44 Would you have me tlee, Ura? flee like a cow¬ 
ard ?” 

44 Oh, no—no! but save your life, if you value 
mine !” 

44 As I value vours ! What were mine without 
it? 1 would not live, if you, my star of hope, 
should cease to light my cheerless bosom. But fear 
not: all may be well. Adieu,my dear Ura, adieu,” 
and embracing her long und tenderly, Impressed 
his burning lips to hers and departed. 

The King was in his chamber, as a servant en¬ 
tered, saving, “The Compte Dc Lamarre craves 
admission to your presence.” 

44 Bid our worthy servant enter,” said the King, 
and Lamarre was in his presence. 

44 A boon, my liege [ come to crave a boon.” 

44 Speak freely, noble Compte; it shall be grant¬ 
ed.” 

41 It may mind your Majesty,”said De Lamarre, 
44 that when I held the honored post of life-guard, 
by your side, when you in person led your faithful 
soldiers on to victory, it was my fortune to save 
your Majesty’s life ; for which deed, though it was 
no more than every subject’s duty, you placed this 
diamond ring upon my finger, and told me that 
when I wanted aught of your Majesty, to ask it 
boldly.” 

‘‘Thou hast done right, Lamarre, to crave tho 
boon : now tell its import.” 

44 1 have sinned against your Majesty, in that I 
have broken one of your most sacred laws. It 
was but yesterday, that having some misunder¬ 
standing with the Marquis D'Arblay, I received a 
challenge from him. to meet him in the park: I 
accepted the challenge, and we fought. My crime 
is, your Majesty, that wc fought within the pre¬ 
cincts of the palace, and that D’Arblay is wound¬ 
ed, perhaps mortally ; and the boon I crave is, 
that you will grant me pardon.” 

“Compte,” replied the King, 44 your boon is 
greater than we had imagined it would he. We 
must be just ns well as merciful. There is a spe¬ 
cial law which declares your offence fo be capital; 
but we have promised to grant your boon, and it is 
granted.” 

44 Live forever! my generous sovereign,” ex¬ 
claimed Lamarre, dropping upon his knee, and 
kissing the hand of the King. 

44 Rise, Compte, and hear us farther. You are 
pardoned for all your crime, but you must flee.” 
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11 Flee , my liege ?” 

44 Yes, it is our command that you return to the 
camp until your adversary’s powerful friends shall 
cease to seek your life ; for already they must be 
coming to us for a warrant for your arrest, which 
we shall evade, by feigning sickness, and admit¬ 
ting none to our presence/’ 

La mar re received again his commission, and 
left ihe presence of the King. 

There is something in absence which nourishes 
and ripens the plant of affection: and the germ 
which was sown in the sunshine of pleasure, and 
refused, even in that genial warmth, to spring forth, 
will often rise and bloom to the brightest hope, in 
the night of despondency. Affection never glows 
so'bright beneath ‘ the sun that cheers,’ as beneath 
4 the storm that lowers.’ It never burns so true in 
the presence of the object which inspires it, as 
when the parting hour has awakened its energies, 
and the gloom of protracted absence lias been 
illumined by its expanding flame. It is not until 
we are deprived of our choicest blessings, that we 
learn to prize them, and we never know how nearly 
the ties of love have woven round our hearts, till 
we feel them to be sundered by the band of fate; 
and the cherished object of our affection, though 
dear to us as our life, when present, and, in our 
eyes, the fairest object in existence, is never half’ 
so dear, nor half so fair, as when, separated by 
distance, we cease to behold it. Like the meteor, 
its brightness is unseen till, departing, it glows 
with the brilliancy of the hues of heaven, and 
fading away, leaves the soul in darkness. 

It was not until he had departed, with little hope 
of a speedy return, that Lamarre perceived how 
deeply his heart was entangled in the snare of 
love; and the consciousness that he was leaving 
his Ura to the admiration of all the gallants of the 
court of Louis, did not make him easier. 

“ What female,” said he to himself, “ would not 
rather have the open adoration of a suitor before her, 
than the deepest and most sacred remembrance of 
an absent lover ? Surely the train of Louis are not 
slow to fight, where the weapons are harmless, 
and the prize, the perfection of beauty, and all the 
wealth of Fontenoy. Where was there ever a 
woman who could listen unmoved to the deep and 
designing flattery of a man well skilled in the ways 
of the sex? No; she cannot remain true to one, 
when she can command the homage of any prince 
in Europe. Heavens! what shall I do? I cannot 
return, and I cannot remain here tortured with 
such fears.” Having said this, he became tho¬ 
roughly jealous, of he knew not what, and he knew 
not why. 

He ivas now in the camp, attempting amid the 
bustle of military life,, to set his heart at rest—a 
thing which, since he had been once awakened 
by a vague and undefined jealousy, he found not 
so easy to perform. 

A year had'passed since Lamarre had departed 
from the court, to participate in the fatigues and 
dangers of a warrior’s life. The news had just 
reached the palace that an insurrection having 
taken place on the confines of the kingdom, the 
detachment to which Lamarre belonged, had been 
sent to quell it. Ura was with her maids in the 
garden, when the official letters were received. 


“Tell me, Juliette, said she to one of her com¬ 
panions, “is there anything said of him ? have 
you heard his name mentioned ?” 

“Oil, yes, Ura, but yon are always in such a 
hurry,” said she; “ there was the Viscount Cyr, 
one of the bravest men in the army, achieved 
great things; and there was Lord Mandeville—” 

“Hush, Juliette,” interrupted Ura, “ wliat do 
you think I care for all the Cyrs and Mandevilles 
in the army? What of Lamarre?” 

“ \\ by there is nothing more said of him, than * 
that alter leading on his troops gallantly all the 
first part of the action, he was seen to dash into 
the midst of the enemy—seize the standard—fight 
bravely for it—” 

“And fall!” shrieked Urn, who was about to 
faint away, when Juliette continued, “ No; be did 
not fall then. With the timely assistance of bis 
troops, he bore dow n the enemy, and mastered the 
standard. This was very lucky; hut unfortunately 
at the end of the action, when the rebels were 
made prisoners—he could not be found among 
either the dead or wounded.” 

“ Mercy on me ! what had become of him 7” 

“ W hy, nothing strange—but what do you want, 
Janet?” said Juliette to a servant that had ju6t then 
entered. 

“ There is a fortune-teller,” replied she, “ in the 
kitchen.” 

“Well, you fool, do you think we want any 
fortune-tellers here ?” 

“ 1 beg your ladyship’s pardon, but he has just 
come from the army, and-” 

“ Show him in, then; perhaps he can tell you, 
Ura, about your father, who, you know, was in the 
battle, ami whom you have said nothing about.” 

“Ves I have; I asked about him first, and as 
soon as 1 heard that he was well. I thought of some 
one else. But send the fortune-teller into the saloon 
above; we will be there. But, Juliette,” said she 
eagerly, “ what were you saying about Lamarre ? 
Did you not say that he was lost among the dead 
or wounded ?” 

“ No, you silly girl. I said he could no? be found 
among the dead or wounded. But might he not 
he among the bring ? 

“Oh, yes? but why, Juliette, did you frighten 

me so ?” 

Perhaps this fortune-teller may frighten you stilt 
more. But let us go and sec him.” 

They left the garden, and, unattended by their 
maids, ascended to the saloon. The one they 
sought was already there; he was dressed like a 
monk, and appeared, by his long white beard, and 
stooping posture, to be very old and feeble. Witk 
the quick eye of affection, Ura suspected she saw 
in the monk before her, no other than the Conipte 
De Lamarre — a suspicion w hich was changed to a 
certainty, when she heard his voice. She sup¬ 
pressed, however, her rising emotion, snd affected 
a calmness w hich she could not feel. 

41 How, sir fortune-teller,” said Ura, addressing 
the character before her; 44 the maid tells me you 
have just arrived from the army; do you pretend to 
say you have dragged those worn-out limbs all that 
distance, and with the speed of a courier ?” 

44 Madam,” replied he, “ the servant has told you 
the truth. I wn* myself the courier; I \vas sent by 
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the Marquis de Fontenoy, with official letters to 
the king—and to the lady Ura.” 

“ To me! and from whom ?” 

“ Madam, 1 cannot tell; I have lost the letter.” 

“ Lost it!” cried-Ura; “perhaps, Juliette, it was| 
from Lamarre. Pilgrim, monk, fortune-teller— 
whatever you are, should you remember the name 
if you should hear it? Was it the Compte De 
Lamarre ?” 

“It was, your ladyship.” 

“ What did it contain ?” asked Ura. 

“ His dying words, for aught I know',” replied 
the stranger. 

“ His dying words! was he then wounded 7” 

“ Badly—the surgeons were taking off his right 
leg when I came away, and his left arm is so in¬ 
jured, that if he survives, he will never have the 
use of it; and then his face is so dreadfully scar¬ 
red ! his right eye is shut up.” 

“Indeed! said Ura, assuming a gayer tone,— 
“then he has lost What little beauty he had! he 
looked bad enough before—he must look dreadfully 
ugly note ! However, it will be of some service to 
him, for it will mortify his egregious vanity.” 

“ But, madam,” said the stranger, “ 1 now recol¬ 
lect, he told me, that should I by any mischance, 
lose the letter, to tell you that lie would return to 
you, if he survived his w'ounds, in a short time.” 

“Heigho! well, let him come, if he choses. 
Tm sure I should be very happy to see him.” 

A servant entered and announced the arrival of 
the Marquis de Fontenoy, and in a few moments 
he entered the room. He embraced his daughter 
affectionately, and rather abruptly asked her to 
withdraw with him to another room. 

“ But, my dear father,” said Ura, “ permit me 
first to introduce to you my worthy friend, the 
Compte De Lamarre:” saying which she removed 
the cowl from the face of the pretended monk, and 
disclosed his well know n features. 

“ What!” exclaimed the Marquis, “ is Lamarre 
here ? 1 left him at the camp.” 

“ Yes,” said the soi-disant monk, “ I am here. I 
confess to my shame that I assumed this disguise 
to ascertain whether my friends would find me as 
agreeable as formerly; and the mild rebuke of 
your fair daughter will teach me better to trust the 
constancy of a woman.” 

“I am happy to see you, Lamarre,” said the 
Marquis, “ however you managed to arrive so 
soon; as I am about to celebrate my daughter’s 
wedding, and I wish you to aid in the ceremony.” 
Saying which he led Ura from the room into the 
hall. “ Are you ready to be married, or rather 
sacrificed ?”said he to his daughter. 

“To whom, father?” 

“ Hear me a moment, and I will tell you all. In 
this action which we have just fought, and while 
making an attack on the left wing, some time after 
Lamarre had routed the right, my horse stumbled, 
and I was thrown among the enemy: I should in¬ 
stantly have been sacrificed, but a poor soldier, or 
rather I should judge, he was the chaplain of the 
regiment—instantly sprung from his horse, and 
helped me to remount. I wished to remember him 
and reward him; so I drew a ring from my finger, 
and told him to hold it as the pledge of any reward 
he might name—when he instantly whispered in 


my ear, that he should claim my daughter. He 
fought by my side till the battle was won, when I 
instantly penned a letter, and despatched him to 
the King. This man, whoever he maybe, you 
must marry. I know you will not consent, but my 
word is passed—but how! you seem to take it very 
joyfully.” 

“ Oh, it is of no use to repine— I am ready to 
obey you in all thiugs; and certainly I would not 
object to marry the gallant soldier who saved my 
father’s life.” 

The Marquis embraced his daughter affection¬ 
ately, and left the room ; at the same time Lamarre, 
stripped of his disguise, entered by another door. 

“ Well, my dear Ura,” exclaimed he, in a very 
different tone from that in which he had spoken at 
the previous interview, “ I find you well, thank hea¬ 
ven, and improved, even in your matchless beauty!” 

“ I am well, Monseigneur,” replied she with 
affected seriousness, “ and have been waiting some 
time for the Compte De Lamarre, whom I have ex 
pected here with his wooden leg, withered arm, 
scarred face, and one eye.” 

“ Forgive me, Ura,” said he taking her hand, 
“ and forgive the foolish artifice which I used to 
test your affection. And now let me hope that I 
have waited long enough to claim the prize which 
I won in the park, with the sword I now wear.” 

“ But,” returned she, “ there may be a forfeit as 
well as a prize for that act,” 

“ Oh, indeed, I had forgotten that. Then the 
Marquis died, did he ?” 

“ Not that ever I heard of: he has called to see 
me, ten times as often as I would see him, these 
six months. He lias not only forgiven you for 
giving him that unlucky wound, but he likes you 
the better for it. 

“ Then he is not dead ! Well, I am heartily glad 
of it. There is then nothing to prevent my re¬ 
maining where I am.” 

The Marquis de Fontenoy now entered the room. 
“ Well, Lamarre,” said he, “ will you stay and see 
the wedding ?” 

“Thanks, noble sir,” replied he, “I shall be 
supremely happy at the wedding of your daugh¬ 
ter;” saying which, he took the ring from his 
finger, and placed it upon the hand of Ura. 

“ By heavens! I am rejoiced,” exclaimed De 
Fontenoy, “ for now, instead of being sacrificed to 
a poor soldier, my daughter, “ the fairest of the 
fair,” will be wedded to “ the bravest of the brave!” 


Vanity of Life. 

What is this life but a circulation of little mean 
actions? We spend the day in trifles, and when 
night comes, we throw ourselves into the bed of 
folly, amongst dreams and broken thoughts, and 
wild imaginations. Our reason lies asleep by us, 
and we are for the time, as arrant brutes as those 
that sleep in the stalls or in the fields. Are not tie 
capacities of man higher than these ? It is at least 
a fair and noble chance—and there is nothing in 
these worth our thoughts or our passions. If we 
should be disappointed, we are no worse than the 
rest of our fellow mortals—and if we succeed in 
our expectations* we are eternally happy. 
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BT AN OLD SAILOR. 


During the long war between England and 
France, which terminated in the abdication of Bo- 1 
naparte and his retreat to Elba, it 19 well known 
that at various times most of the continental power* 
were compelled by Napoleon and the presence of a 
French army to enter into an alliance with the 
emperor, and to assist him in his career of ambi¬ 
tion. 

In the northern parts of Europe this influence 
would have been ruinous to British commerce, but 
for the gallant servicesof our Navy, and the daring 
prowess of our seamen; for one look at the map 
will show the utter impossibility there is for ships 
to proceed to the ports of the Baltic except through 
the very heart, as it were of the kingdom of Den¬ 
mark. With Russia and Sweden we were at peace, 
but with Denmark we were at war; and thus the 
market in Russia must have been closed against 
British produce (excepting that which was convey¬ 
ed over land from Gottenburg to Stockholm, and 
thence by a precarious voyage to the Gulf of Fin¬ 
land) but that the proud flag which Nelson had tri¬ 
umphantly borne before the conquered ships and 
batteries of Copenhagen still floated in supremacy 
through every part of the northern seas, and our 
enemies had the mortification ofseeing large fleets, 
composed of several hundred merchant-ships, rich¬ 
ly freighted, passing within a shortdistance of their 
shores, under the protection of mcn-of-war, that 
were constantly employed in convoying them. 

These ships, arriving from different parts of En¬ 
gland, assembled at the general rendezvous in 
Wingoe Sound, on the coast of Sweden, and when 
a sufficient number were collected, they were form¬ 
ed into divisions, and made their passage through 
the Cattegat into the Great Belt, where, during the 
summer, ships of the line and frigates were station¬ 
ed, at proper distances, to assist the convoys and 
to guard them over the Baltic Sea into the Gulf of 
Finland. 

The merchant-ships, several hundred in number, 
with their white sails expanded and covering a 
apace of six or seven miles, were led by a ship of 
the Wne, carrying the commodore’s flag, ahead of 
which none dared advance. On each side of the 
fleet, at intervals, where frigates, sloops, and gun- 
brigs, to defend the merchant-vessels and keep 
them within bounds; and the rear was protected 
by other frigates and brigs, which were also occa¬ 
sionally employed in taking the dull sailers in tow, 
and, with every stitch of canvas set, dragging them 
up into the body of the fleet. Close to the shore 
the enemy’s gun-boats and well manned, armed 
vessels could be seen rowing along, and ready to 
take advantage of any shift of wind thatmight force 
a straggler within a probable distance of being cap¬ 
tured, when they would boldly dart upon their prey, 
and, in spite of every exertion on the part of the 
British men-of-war, were not unfrequently success¬ 
ful. If the wind died away, and a calm ensued, the 


gun-boats were particularly active, for their long 
guns seldom failed of doing considerable execution, 
and the rapidity with which they shifted their sta¬ 
tions, and the smallness of the object they offered 
for a mark, generally enabled them to escape with 
impunity from a fire in return. On the land, strong 
detachments of horse artillery kept parallel with 
the gun-vessels, ready to repel any attack which 
might be made by the boats of the men-of-war, 
supported by the armed brigs of a light draught of 
water. 

It was on a lovely day at the commencement of 
July, 1811, that an English seventy-four stationed 
off Reefness observed a convoy approaching, and 
having joined it, proceeded in company to the south 
end of Langeland, where she left the convoy with 
a westerly wind, and trimmed her Bails to return to 
her old station. They gradually receded from each 
other, till the seventy-four appeared the only ship 
floating. 

The weather was extremely beautiful; the cool 
breeze tempered the atmospheric heat and swelled 
the sleeping sails; the sun shone in rich splendor; 
the shore scenery was finely picturesque; and th® 
enemy’s armed vessels were slowly returning to 
their different ports, disappointed in their expecta¬ 
tions of a prize. 

The tall ship glided swiftly along; and on the 
starboard side of the quarter-deck, the captain and 
the first lieutenant paced to and fro in earnest con¬ 
versation ; many of the officers were walking on 
the larboard side, whilst the seamen grouped them¬ 
selves together on the forecastle, sporting their sea 
wit and cracking their nautical jokes atthe expense 
of the Danish flotilla. Suddenly the lieutenant 
quitted the side of his chief, and immediately after¬ 
wards the shrill pipe of the boatswain’s mate was 
heard, followed by his deep, hoarse voice, exclaim¬ 
ing —“ Bargemen, away! Pinnacers, away !’* In 
a few moments the crews of the two boats named 
were on the quarter-deck, and received orders to 
hold themselves in readiness for night duty. The 
captain of marines was also directed to have a party 
equipped for the same service, and a few of the best 
men were selected from the ship’s company to com¬ 
plete the expedition. 

About midnight, when a little to the southward 
of the track between Nyborg on the island of Fu- 
nen and Corsoeron the island of Zealand, the boats 
with the addition of a double-banked cutter, put off 
from the ship under the command of the second 
lieutenant, who received orders to lie in the course 
which a vessel going from one town to the other 
would probably take, and detain every boat b® 
might fall in with. Should nothing present itself 
that night, his boats were to make for the islet, in 
mid-passage, and, lying concealed throughout 
the day, again to row guard as soon as darkness 
returned. 

These orders were punctually obeyed; and 
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nothing appearing to attract their notice*. Lieutenant' of age, but her countenance was that of fixed des- 
Motuaguatthe approach of daylight repaired with ; pair. Her dress was elegant, though somewhat 
his small squadron to the islet; the boats were I soiled and negligently put on; and at her feet lay 
carefully concealed, and the men directed not to a female domestic, giving way to convulsive bursts 
appear at all where it was possible they might be of anguish. Montagu felt all the soft yearnings of 
seen. The ship had continued her course, und no , tenderness and compassion stealing through bis 
traces of her were visible : the day passed on ; the ! breast; he gazed in admiration and with pity on 
westerly wind prevailed; and, just before sunset his captive; their eyes met, and in an instant she 
Montagu, by the aid of iiis gla>s, discovered several flung herself before him, and clung to his knees. At 
small vessels preparing to quit IVyborg, and one the first moment the sudden sobbings ofunrepressed 
that was larger and better equipped than the others agony prevented her speaking; but, recovering 
he knew to be the mail-packet. This pleasing in- nuore of self-possession, in a voice sweetly musical 
telligenee he communicated to his brother officers | she addressed the astonished lieutenant, in a lan- 
and the seamen and marines, and joyful expecta- jguage half English, half French, and implored bim 
tion of a rich prize animated all. It was evident not to detain her as a prisoner, for she was hasten* 
that the Danes were unacquainted with the prox-jingto the court of Denmark, a supplicant for her 
imity of the boats: the signal-postshad reported father’s life. Her beseeching look, her earnest 
the ship to be at anchor off Ramsoe; and thus they t entreaty, her flowing tears, and her humble attitude 
indulged in hopes of sending across to Zealand distracted the mind of poor Montagu ; and for an 
without any danger of capture. instant he cursed the chance which compelled him 

Darkness came on ; the British boats were ex- to be cruel. In vain he pointed out the impossibility 
tended in a line ; and, after two hours of anxiety, of releasing the vessel; in vain he assured his lovo- 
Lieutcnunt Montagu, who occupied tiie central sta- ly prisoner that she would be safe ; and that in all 
tion, had the satisfaction of seeing a dark object probability the captain, when acquainted with the 
approaching through the twilight gloom, and run- j particulars, would instantly set herat liberty. “One 
ning down full upon him. As it neared his boat, | hour’s delay,” she urged, “ might bereave her of* 
he audibly whispered—“’Tisthe packet! he ready 'parent, the only one she had known from infancy, 
men!” and the utmost silence prevailed, broken The sentence of death was suspended over him for 
only by the dashing and hissing of the spray, ns the 1 a breach of military etiquette, and none but the 
Danish vessel cut through the yielding waters. king could save his life.” 

It was known that the packet (a cutter of about Poor Montagu, who had never shrunk in the hour 
thirty tons burthen,) never went unarmed, and of peril, now trembled with conflicting emotions; 
every heart beat high as she came down booming the whole scene was so sudden, the appeal so 
beforethe wind. Montagu forbore making the pre- touching, that he stood undecided how to act. In* 
concerted signal to the other boats, as he was not few minutes he raised the beauteous mourner; but 
without a hope of taking the packet by surprise ; he she clung closer to him, and in accents of extreme 
therefore placed the barge right in her track, and woe bewailed her lot, till nature was subdued, 
was not discovered till close under her hows, when and she sank senseless on the deck. That was in- 
by a judicious movement, he clapped along side, deed a terrible moment for Montagu, and he swore 
and boarded with bis men. Resistance would have that if it co3t him his own life, or, what was equally 
been equally foolish and unavailing; and thus, dear, his future prospects of promotion, lie would 
without a blow being struck, or scarcely any noise break through his duty and set her on shore that 
being made, he took possession of his prize. To night. 

send every one below whilst he shortened sail and Leaving the wretched girl to the care of her scr- 
brought the cutter to the wind, was but the work of vant and the passengers, he went on deck; but the 
a few minutes; and he was soon made sensible by proud feelings of a victor had vanished. It is true 
several musket-shots, that his other boats had been he rallied sufficiently to issue his orders with accu- 
equally on tho alert, and were bringing the vessels racy and judgment; but the features of that be- 
to. In less than an hour nine market vessels, laden seeching countenance were stamped upon his 
with goods ami every delicacy of the season, and heart, and the soul-thrilling accents of her sweet 
the packet with passengers and baggage were cap- voice still sounded in his ears imploring fora 
tured. But there was also in a national point of father’s life. He knew that a dereliction of duty 
view, a more important seizure made ; for so sud- might bring him to a court-martial; he knew that 
den and unexpected had been the attack that the all attempts at concealment would be vain; never- 
captain had not time to sink the mail, and thus very thelcss he was determined ; and, directing the cap- 
important despatches, together with an immense tain of the packet to have the lady’s luggage in 
number of notes on the bank of Denmark, fell into readiness, he ordered the crew of the barge to stow 
the hands of the English. - it in their boat. As commanding officer he was not 

Montagu had ordered the marines and three sea- amenable for his conduct to any one present; but 
men to remain with hirn on hoard the cutter, and in this instance he informed his brave fellows of a 
had sent the barge away to assist his comrades, few leading incidents connected with his situation 
He then descended to the cabin of the packet, and his intention of landing the lovely girl iminedi- 
where the passengers in indescribable terror, were ately. Selecting, therefore, a few of his stoutest 
crowded together and uttering bitter lamentations, followers to remain in the cutter, he put the Danish 
But there was one who attracted his attention more crew and passengers on board the other vessels, 
than all the rest, and awakened every generous and directed the next in command to proceed to- 
emotion of his heart. It was a young female of j wards Ramsoe with the prizes under easy sail, 
exquisite beauty, apparently about seventeen years I The lady and her servant were placed in th« 
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barge, the sails were hoisted, and, as the wind had 
gradually died away to a gentle air, the brave sea¬ 
men stretched to their oars, and made their favorite 
boat fly through the sparkling waters. 

But who can describe the enthusiastic gratitude 
of the pious daughter, as, sitting by the side of Mon¬ 
tagu, and closely wrapped from the keen night-air 
in his boat-cloak, she felt assured by his persua¬ 
sions that her speed would be accelerated, instead 
of retarded by her capture; that a very short time 
would land her on the shores of Zealand, which 
she now saw rising into view; and that, ns it was 
almost calm, had she remained in the packet, she 
would have made but little progress. Delicious to 
the ear of the lieutenant was the voice of the sweet 
girl, and he drank deeply of the intoxicating 
draught of pleasure. 

The seamen appeared to be all actuated by one 
generous sentiment; but, as the barge was now 
rapidly approaching the shore, great caution was 
necessary not to excite alarm. The frowning bat¬ 
teries of Corsoer were rising in the gloom, when the 
coxswain descried a boat near them, the men in¬ 
stantly lay on their oars; but Montagu finding 
nothing to apprehend, boldly pushed alongside, 
and discovered that it was a small fisherman, who, 
unsuspicious of danger had come out to fish. H is 
terror at being taken was extreme, and Montagu for 
a few minutes suffered it to have full scope; he 
then proposed that be would permit him to go un¬ 
molested, with a reward into the bargain, if he 
would pledge himself to land the lady and her at¬ 
tendant at Corsoer, to which place, then at a short 
distance, he was immediately to proceed. 

The poor fisherman and his companion glndlv 
assented v the lady’s baggage was put into their 
boat, and she prepared to follow, but first turning to 
Montagu, with unrepressed thankfulness, she threw 
her arms round his neck, buried her face upon his 
bosom, and burst into tears. With every hallowed 
and pure sentiment of fervent devotion, the lieuten¬ 
ant raised her up, and, imprinting one chaste kiss 
upon her cheek, assisted her to change her embar¬ 
kation ; he then wrapped his cloak around her, 
pressed her burning hand to his beating heart, 
uttered a faint farewell, and returned to his seat in 
the barge. The fair girl held out her hand to the 
coxswain, which he grasped with eagerness, and 
raised to his lips; that band contained her purse, 
which she tendered for his acceptance, to b« divi¬ 
ded amongst his men; but, with the generosity 
though with the characteristic bluntness of a sea¬ 
man, he dashed a tear from bis eye, and rejecting 

the proffered gift, exclaimed, 11 No, I’ll be d-d 

if I do!— 1 'twould be a black score in the purser’s 
account at the last day.” 

The boats separated; the lieutenant followed the 
fisherman, till he saw him enter the harbor of Cor- 
soer, and then, with conflicting feelings, he direct¬ 
ed the coxswain to steer by a bright star, which 
he knew would guide his course towards Ramsoe. 

But they had not proceeded far before the morn¬ 
ing twilight was brightly glimmering in the east, 
and the young officer and his coxswain bent down 
theix' heads, whilst with eager glance their eyes 
swept round the north-western horizon ; but, though 
fancy occasionally shadowed forth ideal imagery, 
the haziness of night had not sufficiently passed 


away to enable them to discover the objects of their 
search. 

Day broke. The haze was gradually dispelled 
by the rising sun, which had not yet, however, 
reached the horizon. The breeze freshened from 
the southward. Tbe barge with flowing sheets, 
aided by the oars, dashed through the smooth 
waters. But with tbe opening glory of the morn 
a scene presented itself that for a moment caused 
the heart of the young lieutenant to fink within 
him. 

The officer whom Montagu had left in charge of 
the prizes had obeyed his instructions, and kept 
under easy sail. The packet and the market boats 
were visible to the barge, slowly proceeding on 
their course ; but there was also visible that which 
did nst seem to be observed on board the prizes. A 
portion of the Danish flotilla, which had attended 
the convoy up the shores of the Belt, in returning 
to their harbors, had discovered the captured ves¬ 
sels, and were evidently in eager pursuit. 

Boldly did the stout bargemen stretch their 
sinewy arms to the oars, that bent to their rapid 
strokes. Gallantly did the swift boat dart over tbe 
rippling waters; musket after musket was fired by 
the young lieutenant to warn the prizes of their 
danger; but it was not till the headmost of the gun¬ 
boats had got them within reach of shot that they 
seemed sensible of being chased: then indeed all 
sail was crowded, and every effort made to accele¬ 
rate their speed. Still the gun-bonts gained upon 
them; and the headmost (which had greatly out¬ 
stripped its companions,) was preparing to throw 
a destructive fire of grape and canister at the dis¬ 
tance of a cable’s length, when Montagu, in the 
barge, boldly dashed alongside, and though at first 
repulsed, yet after a short but desperate struggle 
succeeded in getting on board. Here, hand to 
hand the contest raged, and death smote down bis 
victims. The two lieutenants met: their bright 
swords flashed in the red flame of the musketry. 
Montagu felt that his future hopes principally de¬ 
pended upon that moment. Annihilation would 
be preferable to dishonor; but conquest might pos¬ 
sibly regain character, distinction, and all that he 
feared was lost. His steel passed through the heart 
of the Dane, who fell lifeless on the deck. 

A shout—a thrilling, soul-stirring shout—burst 
from tbe barge’s crew, as they rushed headlong 
upon the enemy, who, deprived of their gallant 
leader, called for quarter and surrendered. Tbe 
gun-boat’s head was immediately put round to meet 
the approaching flotilla, and the heavy charge of 
the eighteen pounder, designed for the British, was 
poured with destructive precision on the advancing 
ioe. Again she was put before the wind, and the 
stern gun well plied did considerable execution. 
Several of tbe enemy’s vessels were sunk or disa¬ 
bled ; but, though the daring of British seamen for 
a while kept the whole in check, yet the Danes 
still pressed on, apparently determined to recapture 
the prizes or perish. 

Montagu perceived their object; but the tall masts 
of the seventy-four were now visible, and he knew 
that a short time would suffice to bring her near 
enough to induce the Danes to discontinue the 
chase, lest they should be unable to retreat. But 
the great force of the enemy, the incessant fire 
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which they kept up. together with their superior 
sailing, left him but small hopes of escape. Sud¬ 
denly the seventy-four shifted her position; the tall 
masts were concealed under clouds of canvass ; 
and the lieutenant became sensible that his brave 
captain was hastening to his rescue as speedily as 
aslant wind would permit. 

The crew of the barge gave three hearty cheers 
as they witnessed the manoeuvre, and the Danes, 
who likewise beheld it, were aware that one half 
hour must decide their victory, or compel them to 
sheer off; they therefore cheered in return, and 
with redoubled efforts pursued the prizes, which 
the crews of the pinnance and cutter were barely 
sufficient to keep in subjection, though they were 
enabled occasionally by a well directed fire of 
musketry to annoy the enemy. 

The momentous struggle arrived: two of the 
largest gun-boAts ranged in amongst the prizes. 
Montagu, clapping his helm a-starboard, tan stem 
on to the first, and by a well directed shot from his 
stern gun, sent the other to the bottom. The con¬ 
flict now became terrible: each vessel, as it came 
up, surrounded the gun-boat of the lieutenant; the 
barge'screw fought with cool and undaunted brave¬ 
ry, but, overpowered by numbers and many of them 
severely wounded, they were reluctantly compel¬ 
led to yield. 

But the prizes were saved. The Danes, eager 
to recover their commodore, had lost too much 
time to think of further pursuit; and Montagu, 
whilst stretched bleeding on the deck, his head sup¬ 
ported on the shoulder of the wounded coxswain, 
saw the certainty of their escape, gave one feeble 
cheer, and closed his eyes in insensibility. 

Captain Wilkinson was much attached to Mon- 
Ugu, and heard with considerable pain the causes 
of his capture as they were detailed by the second 
in command, who, from motives of personal hostili¬ 
ty, had given a coloring to the whole transaction 
which perverted the truth, although adhering to 
occurrences that were undeniable. Of his ultimate 
/ate they were ignorant, but it seemed most proba¬ 
ble that death had cleared the forfeit for his breach 
of discipline. 

But, happily for Montagu, it was not so; and, on 
recovering from a long attack of fever and delirium 
he found himself in a splendid apartment, on a bed 
of down, surrounded by curtains of rich velvet; 
and dim recollections of the past came crowding 
confusedly upon his mind. Visions of an incom¬ 
prehensible nature floated before him—his wounds 
still gave him pain, but feelings of a pleasing and 
consolitary kind soothed his breast, and he sank 
into a deep and refreshing slumber. He dreamed 
that a pitying angel from the abodes of eternal hap¬ 
piness was ministering to his wants, and the coun¬ 
tenance of the heavenly visitant was blended with 
the lovely features of that beautiful girl who had 
knelt at hufeet to plead fora father’s safety. There 
was a sweet communion of spirit, a fervent min¬ 
gling of the heart’s emotion, which seemed to place 
him on an equality with his angelic guardian ; and 
sentiments ofdevout gratitude were united with the 
most delightful sensations of strong and ardent af¬ 
fection. 

Montagu awoke from his sleep with the object 
of his dreams still strongly impressed upon his 


imagination—he unclosed his eyes, but the vision 
of bis slumbers appeared to be realized, for he ac* 
tuaily beheld the eyes of that lovely female bent 
full upon him, whilst a benign look of compassion 
gave a peculiar and interesting expression to her 
face. It was, in fact, the beauteous girl herself, and 
Montagu seized her extended hand and pressed it 
to his lips, as the tears of pleasure chased each 
other down her glowing cheeks. 

Emily Zeyfferlein, on landing at Corsoer, had 
hastened to Copenhagen, and through the influence 
of a friend at court, had obtained an interv iew with 
royalty. She had in fact been the first bearer of 
the account of the capture of the packet, and she 
did not fail to extol in appropriate terms the devoted 
generosity of the young English officer. A respite, 
however, was all she could obtain for her father, 
with a promise that the circumstances connected 
with his alleged fault should be strictly examined 
into. With this she hastened back to the prison 
where her parent was confined. But on passing 
through Nyborg, she heard of the action that had 
been fought, saw the wounded and insensible lieu¬ 
tenant, and, after an interview with her father, she 
returned to attend upon poor Montagu. 

The Crown-Prince heard of these circumstances 
which the Danes—naturally a brave people—had 
extolled with admiration. Montagu was removed 
to the palace of the Prince, who had conversed 
with the English prisoners taken with their young 
officer, and received from them a history of the 
transaction; and Emily was permitted to under¬ 
take the office of nurse. Carefully and vigilantly 
had she watched and attended him through his 
perilous illness, and latterly herwhole soul had be¬ 
come engrossed by the hope of saving her bene¬ 
factor; for it had been ascertained that the charges 
against her father had originated in malevolence, 
and, consequently his life was not only spared, but 
he was released from confinement and retained 
in the immediate suite of the Prince. 

Montagu would have recovered fast, but there 
were two things that greatly impeded his conva¬ 
lescence—the first was an agonizing apprehension 
of the consequences of his breach of naval disci¬ 
pline ; and the second arose from the painful cer¬ 
tainty that he must part from the fair girl, who now 
seemed bound toliis heart as part and parcel of his 
very existence. 

The survivors of the barge’s crew had been ex¬ 
changed : Captain Wilkinson had made strict in¬ 
quiries of them relative to the affair, and their 
replies so clearly proved the humanity and bravery 
of Montagu as to raise him greatly in the personal 
estimation of his worthy and excellent commander. 
But public duty prevailed over private feelings; 
and though determined to do all in bis power to aid 
bis young friend, yet there was no alternative but a 
court-martial. As soon as Montagu could undergo 
the fatigue, be wrote to bis captain, detailing and 
explaining every circumstance ; and this letter, 
with a recommendatory one from the Crown-Prince 
speaking in high terms of the young lieutenant, was 
forwarded to the admiral. 

But Admiral G-was a strict and stern disci¬ 

plinarian, unacquainted with those finer feelings of 
the mind that prompt the tender mercies. As he 
could not appreciate theyoung lieutenant’s motives. 
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there appeared to him no palliation of his offence ; 
but he rather deemed the yielding to female influ¬ 
ence an aggravation. Consequently the letters, 
though intended to be forwarded to the Admiralty, 
went no further than himself; and Montagu, deco¬ 
rated with orders presented by a generous enemy, 
returned to his ship in Wingoe Sound, to be placed 
under arrest by his countrymen and friends. 

The winter was at hand, and the large ships re¬ 
turned to England. The Hag for a court-martial 
was hoisted on board the Rahonnablc in Sheerncss 
harbor; and the gallant JLieutenunt Rivers, who 
lost his leg on board Nelson’s own ship in the bat¬ 
tle of Trafalgar, was active in his exertions for the 
almost desponding prisoner. 

I was then but a boy, but I well remember the cir¬ 
cumstances. The noble minded Captain Clay sat 
as president at the head of the table, and the other 
officers were ranged on each side, with the judge- 
advocate at the bottom. On the left of this latter 
personage stood Montagu, in full uniform, but with¬ 
out the emblems of distinction, which lie had re¬ 
ceived from the regent of Denmark, lie still car¬ 
ried his left arm in a sling, and his forehead dis-j 
played a ruddy scar from a wound yet scarcely I 
healed ; his face was pale, from his long sickness j 
and agitation, which Captain Clay no sooner oh-1 
served, than he directed that the prisoner should | 
be accommodated with a chair, behind which stood 
the provost-marshal, with his nuked sword. 

The court was opened, and the great cabin was 
immediately crowded in every part, whilst many a 
brilliant tear from the heart of sympathy hung on 
the eye-lids of the daring and intrepid tars, who 
loved a generous deed, and mourned its sad re¬ 
quital. 

The charges were read and the witnesses called. 
The first was the officer to whom Montagu had 
given the command of the prizes ; and his evidence I 
was heard with pain by every member of tbe court, | 
particularly as its main points were corroborated J 
by those who were subsequently examined. The | 
barge’s crew confirmed that part of the testimony 
relative to their proceeding to Corsocr; but neither 
the respect due to the court, nor the fear of conse¬ 
quences could deter the sturdy but honest coxswain 
from giving free utterance to the fullness of his 
heart. He was a remarkably fine looking man ; 
and, as lie stood on the right of the judge-advocate, 
with his black handkerchief carelessly knotted 
round the collar of his white shirt, and his Haxcn 
hair curling wildly over his face, lie presented an 
admirable specimen of Britain’s pride. Occasion¬ 
ally a glance of deep meaning was thrown towards 
the prisoner, who had long valued and esteemed 
this humble friend. 

To expect or even command the coxswain mere¬ 
ly to answer the interrogatories that were put to 
to him was out of the question; he reasoned in his 
ovm way upon the evidence he gave, and drew 
such a picture of the distress of the duteous daugh¬ 
ter, that there was scarcely a dry eye in the court. 
It was the language of nature, iu its most simple, 
but at the same time its most eloquent lorrn—it was 
a seaman appealing to the hearts of seamen in their 
own peculiar way. 

44 God bless your honors !” said he, throwing out j 
his right arm, and advancing close to the table— i 


j “ ould Jack Tiller is not to be told that the articles 
| of war must be obeyed, and death is denounced 
against them as breaks ’em : but I pities they as 
l wants pity ; and though duty to our king and coun- 
| try must be done, yet there's a neglect ofduty to the 
! great commander-in-chicf, whose voice we have so 
often heard upon the waters; that will bring us to 
j a more terrible court-martial than this here, where 
j your honors know that if being merciful is a crime, 
every one on you is as guilty as my brave officer 
| there. And oh! if you had but seen her when she 
I grappled the lieutenant—her beautiful eyes swim¬ 
ming in tears, as if the spring-tide of sorrow was 
rushing from her heart- 

44 Witness,” exclaimed the president, inter¬ 
rupting him—“ you must confine yourself to answer 
questions, without going into particulars. 

44 1 wull, your honors! indeed I wull!” replied 
the coxswain ; “ butifyou had only heard that sweet 
girl plead for a father’s life—remember your hon¬ 
ors, it was her father—and some of your honors, I 
dare say, has got lovely children—though God for¬ 
bid that any on ’em should ever have to work such 
a traverse as she Imd—yes, your honors, it was her 
father—and, poor thing, she had no mother,’’—and 
here the brave fellow’s voice, which had become 
tremulous, wholly ceased, whilst a strong feeling of 
sympathy pervaded every soul present. 

“ Witness, have you any thing more to say 7”in¬ 
quired the president. 

“ God bless your honor again and again for that 
kindness!” answered the coxswain. “ I knew you 
would never throw a poor tar slap aback for speak¬ 
ing n bit of his mind. I’ve snrved my king, God 
bless him! many years, and some of your honors 
knows that Jack Tiller never wanted a tow-line 
when boarding an enemy! Captain England there 
will be a voucher for my experience in them 'ere 
matters, and so I think I can tell when a brave man 
does his duty; and as to Mr. Montagu, may I 

be-1 beg pardon, your honors, but I was 

going to say if ever a seamen fought as a seamen 
should fight, it was Mr. Montagu ! But, what’s the 
worth of a heart that has no compassion fora signal 
of distress, and would leave a fellow creature 
to be wrecked, when a spare anchor would save 
’em ?” 

“Attend, coxswain,” said the president; “ do 
you think the prisoner had any other motive iu 
going over to Corsoer than that which you have 
mentioned ?” 

44 Prisoner, your honors?” replied the coxswain 
doubtingly, and then, as if suddenly recollecting, 
he went on, 44 Oh aye, 1 understand now—you 
mean Mr. Montagu ! As for his motives I can’t 
speak, but I know he had Ins side-arms and pis¬ 
tols.” 

“ Do you think that the cause of his quitting 
the prizes w-aa pure generosity?” asked the presi¬ 
dent. 

“ If it warn’t, may I be-1 beg pardon again, 

your honors,” said the coxswain. “And who con 
tell when they see the big round tears following in 
each other’s wake down the cheeks of beauty ; who 
can tell what tack they may stand on, or to what 
point of the compass they may head ?—a brave man 
turns ’em into a sort of a language as quick as a 
marine turns into his hammock—there’s no twiil- 
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ing ’em end for end, or converting 'em deliberately 
into twice-laid." 

“The lady must have been very beautiful to 
have produced so great a/oKMOths,” said a young 
member of the court. 

«* Produced what, your honor 7" asked the cox¬ 
swain, who immediately thought of the purse. 
“ Why, aye, she did press it on me to be sure, but 
I wouldn't touch a stiver; and as for her beauty, 
why your honor can judge for yourself." The cox¬ 
swain turned round to somebody who stood at a 
short distance behind him, enveloped in a boat- 
cloak, and whom he now handed forward, to the 
great surprise of the court. Having done this, he 
took his station respectfully by the side of the per¬ 
son he had introduced, and in a business like way 
removed the cloak, when Emily Zeyfferlein, in all 
her loveliness, stood revealed to their eager gaze. 

Expressions of admiration issued from every part 
of the crowded cabin, but they were uttered only 
in an audible whisper. The president looked round 
him in a state of perplexed embarrassment; the 
members of the court rose from their seats with 
marked respect; and the junior captain, who was | 
the nearest to her, immediately offered her his chair. 
Captain 'Wilkinson came round to her side, and 
offered kind encouragement, whilst ill repressed 
bursts of honest approval for several minutes issued I 
from the bold tars without the cabin. ] 

But who could paint the feelings or the look of I 
Montagu at the wholly unexpected appearance of, 
one who at that very moment occupied every 
thought of his heart!—it would be impossible. She 
looked imploringly towards the president; she tried 
to speak, but her voice faltered; yet her presence 
carried more energy and force with it, than all the 
powers of language. She had braved the elemen¬ 
tal strife of winds and waves, and there, a devotee 
to gratitude and love, she stood ready to plead for 
her benefactor. 

But this state of things could not be suffered to 
continue long. The president adjourned the court 
for a day; the prisoner was removed to his private 
cabin; and Emily was conducted by the worthy 
Captain Clay to his wife and family, till the sen¬ 
sation which had been created had somewhat sub¬ 
sided. 

I must pass ovorthe interview between the dis¬ 
tressed Montagu and the fondly nttaehed Emily— 
it was a mingling of delight %vith agony, a blending 
of smiles with tears. She had come to England, 
accompanied by her father, in a neutral vessel, and 
furnished with letters from the regent of Denmark 
to the ruler on the British throne. They had gain¬ 
ed information at the Admiralty of the intended 
court-martial, and not a moment was lost in hasten¬ 
ing to Sheerness. 

On the following day, the sitting of the court was 
resumed. The trial proceeded, A verdict of 
Guilty was returned, and sentence of death passed 
upon the prisoner. . Montagu heard it with every 
outward semblance of firmness—but oh! the agony 
of his heart! He had borne an irreproachable 
character—lie had bravely fought for his country— 
lie had an aged mother, who prized him as her dear¬ 
est and most cherished treasure—he loved and was 
beloved—and to die by an ignominious execution, 
with thousands of eyes to witness his degradation! 
oh! the rush of thought was dreadful. 


But the spirit of the beauteous Emily was stirred 
up, her mind was strengthened, her frame was 
nerved with energetic resolve; and, without seeing 
the condemned officer, she returned to the metropo¬ 
lis, and sought by every means within her power 
to influence the mercy of the crown in favor of 
Montagu. The letters from Denmark were but 
little noticed by the regent, and the loss of lives 
caused by the defalcation of the doomed one, was 
aggravated by the admiral; so that the only boon 
the supplicant could obtain was, that the life of the 
lieutenant should be spared. This, however, was 
renewed existence to herself, for whilst he lived 
she was prepared to share his lot whatever it might 
be; and the heavy weight which threatened to 
crush the young bud of her future hopes, was re¬ 
moved from her heart. Yet the blow had been too 
severe for the parent of the prisoner; his situation 
had been incautiously disclosed to the fond mother, 
the tender fibres which bound her to the world were 
severed ; and she sank to the grave, with no child 
to close her eyes in death, and to see her laid in the 
receptacle for perishing mortality. 

Montagu was dismissed from service. Every tie 
that had bound him to his country was broken. He 
returned with the devoted Emily to Copenhagen, 
changed his name, married the lovely girl, and is 
at this moment a Danish admiral, high in the confi¬ 
dence of the monarch. 


Our College Days. 

Written in the Album of a College friend. 

Our college days ! our college days! 

A gladsome joyous dream! 

Across the troubled stream of life, 

A bright but transient beam. 

Then throbbing youth with ardor gjows, 
And presses boldly on. 

Resolved—though worlds his course oppose 
To win the laurel crown. 

IIow many a lienrt that gaily burns 
With bright and joyous hope, 

Will cease to love, to beat, to feel, 

Beneath misfortunes stroke. 

While on his brow, which lately bore 
The impress of its God, 

Will rest the chilling seal of death, 

That dooms him to the sod. 

Our college days ! our college days ! 

How swiftly on they wear, 

Like sparkling waves on ocean’s bed 
That gleam and disappear. 

And 0 I 1 ! if e’er misfortunes chill, 

Or anguish rends the heart, 

If kindred souls are forced away, 

And friends are doomed to part, 

If grief o’erwhelm, or dangers press 
And thicken round our ways, 

Thy memory still we’ll deeply bless, 

Thrice happy college days ! 

Still will wo think on those true hearts, 

Knit by the cords of love, 

And bound in one deep fellowship, 

An union from above; 

And pray that the blest boon he given 
To share with them thejoys of heaven, j. w. 
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Musin gs. 

BY HISS A. D. WOODBRIDQX. 

Abd can it be that years have flown away, 

Since first I saw yon lamp which now looks forth 
So brightly on the night. 'Twas then, as now 
An hour of heavenly beauty. The cool breath 
Of evening, fann’d my brow, as here I sat 
Beside the open basement. Long I gazed 
Upon tli’ extended landscape—on the moon, 

The stars, and sky until the fount of thought, 

E’en to its source was stirr’d 

I was alone, 

Alone ’midst strangers, but as those bright rays 
Sped from your chamber window, fancy deem’d 
That they were fraught with messages of love ; 
And that to friendship’s shrine; my wand’ring steps, 
They waited but to guide. 

And there I sat 

Ere many days had pass’d, and gazed on one 
Whom beauty’s self had cherish’d, and whose path 
Had ever smiled, in fortune’s golden beam. 

Years pass’d away ! 

But the mean time how often was I there! 

How oft I heard, entranc’d, her magic voice, 
Which woke a plaintive song, or to mine ear 
Breath’d the fond words of love ! How oft her arm 
Was round me shown, as kneeling by my side, 

She pray’d that happiness might yet be mine ! 
How oft she shed to me her secret soul, 

As on my pillow her fair cheek reposed ! 

How oft I watch’d those dark and clust’ring curls, 
Wake from their sleep, upon the snowy brow, 
Whene’er she mov’d, or met the viewless wind, 
And as I gazed, how freely did my heart 
Yield up its best affections. 

Yes ’tis long! 

’Tis long, since last we met. Her lot hath been 
To be admired in the gay city’s throng, 

And mine—it matters not. And she hath gazed 
Upon the works of art, with raptur’d soul; 

And listen’d to the incense—tones of love, 

With a fond, fluttering heart. 

Thy lamp is bright] 

Yes Gertrude, that is changeless; while thy love 
No longer cheers my dark and sorrowing way. 

Oh! will not faithful memory, unveil 


Mine image in thy breast, if we should meet? 

Will not that chamber once more hear our vows ? 
Shall I not meet, again thy fond embrace ? 

Oh ! that I might! for now 
Thou art changed ! thou art changed ! and can’st 
thou forget 

That the chain of affection once bound us? 

Oh! would its bright links were flung over us yet ? 
That chilling neglect had ne’er found us ! 

Thou art changed dearest Gertrude ! no longer the 
book 

Of thine heait is wide open tome. 

And when distance its pages hide from my fond 
look, 

No more, are they copied by thee. 

Thou art changed ! thou art changed ! but my heart 
hath not learned, 

When once it hath loved, to grow chill, 

Then wilt thou forgive me, that I have not turned 
Quite away, but remember thee still ? 

Thou art changed dearest Gertrude, and roy soul 
in its pride 

Disdains for thy friendship to sue ! 

Or for tokens of love, such as when by thy side, 
Thou did’stgive me, so fond and so true. 
Stockbridge, Mass. May 1835. 

Companionship. 

Though we were to meet the most sublime and 
beautiful terrestrial scenes, and be witness to every 
joy which their sparkling fountain affords ; though 
we were to explore every star, and contemplate 
the mine of glories contained in the visible universe, 
could wc enter the third heavens, and survey that 
indescribable sublimity which enraptures glorified 
seraphs, yet without a companion to share with us 
the contemplation, the stream of earthly joys would 
freeze and stagnate. The glories of creation would 
fadeaway, and even heaven’s exhaustless treasures 
would lose their captivating charms. The strong* 
est argument which can be held out to man to culti* 
vate his intellectual and moral powers, is, that he 
shall enjoy the reward of his exertions in concert 
with the purest and most illustrious spirits that 
have ornamented earth, and that shall never cease 
to impart their benefits in a world that never 
dies. 
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A SKETCH, &c. 


A Sketch. 

When our affections arc once fixed on an object, 
it is vain to attempt to banish it from our memory. 
We may flee from the scenes of our blighted hopes 
and unreciprocated affections, in the hope that 
time and absence will obliterate from our minds 
the image of our loved one—but in moments of 
reflection, when the thought of home and the dear 
ones wc left behind, crosses our bewildered ima¬ 
gination, we think of her we once loved, and weep 
at our own desolation. The profligate libertine 
and the cold hearted philosopher, may smile at 
the idea of foes. I envy not their principles—[care 
not for their sneers. This is the magic influence 
in lovely women, that twines itself around our 
hearts and enchants our senses; let the spell be 
broken—our fondly cherished prospects blighted, 
and our hearts become seared and cold as the ice- 
clad mountaip. 

Edward Delaney was a noble youth, and ill-de¬ 
served the fate that befcl him. He possessed a 
mind richly cultivated, and an education far supe¬ 
rior to his years. He was about seventeen years 
of age, when lie became acquainted with Eliza 
Delmont. She was a young lady of rare accom¬ 
plishments, and extremely beautiful. She was 
idolized by Edward, and his feelings appeared to 
be reciprocated by her, she was young, had seen 
little of the world, and consequently her mind was 
not sufficiently matured to realize the solemnity of 
her engagement. She thought she loved Edward, 
nor did she believe there was the being on earth 
that could supplant his image in her heart. Had 
she never left the bowers of peace under her own 
paternal roof, her affections would have remained 
firm, and Edward would have continued happy. 

She had often been solicited by her aunt, who 
resided in New-York, to spend the Summer with 
her, aud, at length was prevailed upon to comply. 
It was indeed hard, very hard for the young lovers 
to separate—it was like tearing the only living ten¬ 
dril from their hearts—yet they would soon meet 
again—and then, they could write often and thus 
hear from each other. After renewing vows of 
eternal love and constancy, they parted. 

Edward felt desolate indeed—the only amuse¬ 
ment that occupied his attention was in writing to 
the fond object of his heart. Eliza had now been 
absent nearly a month, and Edward had received 
no letter. He became impatient—what could it 
mean f —She was in health, for her parents had 
received several communications from her, in 
which she expressed her delight in her new situa¬ 
tion — but she never mentioned even the name of 
Edward. Had she forgotten him in the society of 
the foppish coxcombs of the city ? Impossible, he 
thought But to remain in this horrid suspense 
waa worse to be endured, than a knowledge of the 
truth, though it came in its most hideous shape—he 
therefore determined to visit her and know his fate. 
Accordingly, in less than two months from the 
time of Eliza’s departure, Edward vva9 on his way 
to New York. On ringing the bell, a servant came 
to the door, of whom he inquired if Miss Delmont 
was within. He was answered in the affirmative, 
and ushered into the parlor, which was fitted up in 
the most splendid style. In a few moments Eliza 
entered —but how altered—was it possible that this 


proud and haughty being, arrayed in all the gaudy 
finery of a princess, was the once innocent and 
lovely Eliza ? 

“I did not think of seeing you so soon,” said 
she, with a coldness that chilled the heart of Ed¬ 
ward. 

“Nor would you have seen me,’’replied Edward, 
“ had 1 heard from you since your departure. Why, 
Eliza, have you not written to me?” 

“ Why, indeed, I have been so much engaged 
since I have resided here, that I could scarcely find 
time to write to my parents, much lesB my ac¬ 
quaintances.” 

“ Acquaintances! Eliza, you kill me with your 
cold indifference. Am I not dearer to thee, than a 
common acquaintance? Have you not sworn to 
love me through weal and through woe ? Have 
you so soon forgotten that sacred vow ? 

“’Twas rashly made,” said she—“at a time 
when passion held predomincnce over reason. 
Now I would have you think no more of me—lean 
never he yours.” 

“Then farewell! I ask not your hand, unac¬ 
companied by your heart. May you bestow it on 
some one who will render you happy, even as you 
have rendered me miserable—and may no sting of 
remorse, nor pang of conscience for the past, ever 
enter thy bosom to mar thy peace of mind. Fare¬ 
well, forever.” 

He returned to his native home—but the light 
and buoyant spirit of youth had given place to a 
deep and settled melancholy ; his proud soul scorn¬ 
ed to bend beneath the weight of sorrow, yet it 
was evident, his peace of mind had fled forever. 
He left the land of his nativity, to seek for happi¬ 
ness in a foreign country, and fell a victim to an 
insalubrious climate. 

But w'herc is Eliza? Is she happy? Go ask 
yon polished marble, for Vis all that now remains 
to tell her sad story. For a while she sported in 
coquetish gayety among the city belles, but shortly 
after, fell beneath the cruel wiles of a perfidious 
libertine. She died of—a broken heart. 


ORIGINAL. 

The Young Mother. 

Her eyes were dim 

With weeping for her babe—her buried one ! 
Too fondly she had loved him, 

And now her hope was gone. 

Gone to his God— 

That God w ho in his holy word hath said, 

“ Let not the chastening rod, 

Fall on the infant’s head— 

Of such is Heaven— 

The highest seats around my throne shall be 
To the young and pure ones given, 

For they are dear to me.” 

Then do not weep, 

Thou voting and lovely mother, for thy son. 
He's resting in a blissful sleep, 

His Maker’s bosom on. 

Oh, it is hard, 

I know, for thee, from thy first-born to part: 

But none, save God, from death can guard— 
Young mother, calm thy heart. 
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A COCKNEY’S RURAL SPORTS. 

A NARRATIVE. 


1 was lately invited by a French gentleman to 
pass a few weeks with him at his chateau in the 
Aucerrois, at fifty leagues from Paris. As 1 am 

fond of the country, and Monsieur De V-, 

moreover, being an excellent fellow, I did not long 
hesitate in accepting his invitation. Ah! when I 
pronounced the fatal “ Oui" little did I suspect 
that, by the uttering of that one word, I had devoted 
myself to a week of bitter suffering. 

The evening of our departure arrived. We 
took the diligence to Auxerre. At intervals, during 
our nocturnal progress,! was saluted with a friend¬ 
ly tap on the back, accompanied w ith the excla¬ 
mation, “.1 h, ea, mon ami, nous nous amuserons , 
f espere." This brought to my mind pleasant anti¬ 
cipations of my friend’s clumps, his meadow s, and 
his silver streams. Daylight opened to us the pros¬ 
pect of a delightful country. Every now and then 
a hare scampered across the road, or a partridge 
winged its way through the air. On such occasions 

Monsieur De V- would exclaim, “ Pois-tu, ca, 

mon ch&T ?" his eyes sparkling with delight. This 
I attributed to his fondness for roasted hares and 
partridges, and promised myself a plentiful regale 
of them ; little did I foresee tiie torments these rep¬ 
tiles were to occasion me. On our arrival at Aux- 
erre, owing to some unusual delays on the road, 
we found we were too late for the regular coach to 
Vilette, the place of our destination. “ C’cst un 
petit malheur" said my companion, (a Frenchman 
is so happily constituted that he seldom encounters 
a grand maUteur) : “ It is but fifteen leagues to 
Vilette, and at nine this evening we’ll take the 
Patackc” 

I passed the whole of the day after my arrival 
on a sofa, and at night I slept soundly. The next 
morning, after arranging my writing materials on 
a table, I selected a book as my intended compan¬ 
ion in my rambles, put a pencil and paper into my 
pocket, that I might secure anch bright ideas as I 
doubted not the country would inspire, and went 
into the breakfast room. A party of ladies and 
gentlemen, visitors at Vilette, were already assem¬ 
bled. The repast ended, this was Monsieur Dc 

V-’s address to me: “ Maintenaut , mon ciicr, nous 

nous amuserons. You are an Englishman, conse¬ 
quently a fine sportsman. You will find here every 
thing you can desire. Fishing-tackle, dogs, guns, 
horses— par ezemple, you shall ride Hector w hile 
you stay—no one here can manage him, but youtl 
soon bring him to reason. Allans ? we’ll ride to¬ 
day. Saaristi! Hector will fly with you twelve 
leagues an hour ! Only remember, that as we shall 
not be equally well mounted, you must keep him 
in a little, that we may not lose the pleasure of your 
conversation by the way.” Then turning to some 
others of the party, he said, “ The English are in 
general, better horsemen than we ; il n'y a pas de 
comparison, Messieurs: vousallez voir." 

This was an unexpected blow. I wished the 


earth would open and hide me in its deepest re¬ 
cesses. I, who hud never in my life caught a 
flounder! I, who had never pulled a trigger, to the 
annoyance of beast or biid ! I, who had never per¬ 
formed any very extraordinary equestrian feat, 
suddenly called upon “to witch the world with 
noble horsemanship,” and sustain the sporting 
credit of England !—1, who am the exact antipode 

to Colonel Th-n, and stand at opposite points 

of pre-eminence with him ; he being the very best 
sportsman in the world, and I the very worst,—a 
superiority which, in each case, leaves competition 
so far behind, that I have sometimes been proud of 
mine. Now it availed me nothing. What would 
1 not have given for my great opposite’s dexterity 
of hand, his precision of eye, his celerity of foot! 
How did I envy him his power of riding more 
miles in a minute than any horse could carry him! 
How did I yearn to be able, like him, to spit with 
a ramrod a dozen partridges flying, or angle with 
six hooks upon the same line, and simultaneously 
catch a pike of twenty pounds weight w ith each ! 
These were vain longings, and something was 
necessary to be done. It seemed to me that the 
equestrian honor of England was confided to my 
keeping, and depended on my exertions that day; 
and with the desperate reflection that, at the worst, 

I should be quits for a broken neck, I went with 
the rest into the court-yard, where the horses were 
waiting for us. I must here beg permission to 
digress; for that my readers may fully appreciate 
the horrors of my situation, their attention to my 
equestrian memoirs is indispensuble. I will be as 
brief as'possible. 

Till somewhat of an advanced period of my life, 
learning to ride, had always appeared to me a su¬ 
perfluous part of education. Putting one foot into 
the stirrup, throwing the other across the saddle, 
and sitting astride it, as I had seen many persons 
do, seemed to me to be the mere work of intuition, 
common matter of course, as easy and us natural 
to man us walking. Having principally inhabited 
the capital, horse-riding, as a thing of necessity, 
had never once occurred to me. I had never con¬ 
sidered it as a recreation; and my journeys, either 
of business or pleasure, I had always performed in 
carriages. Thus I had attained the age of man¬ 
hood—confirmed manhood, reader!—without ever 
having mounted a horse ; and this, not from any 
suspicion that 1 was incompetent to the task, nor 
from any unwillingness to the effort, but simply, 
as I have said, from never having experienced the 
necessity of’ so doing. 

It happened that I was chosen one of a nume¬ 
rous party to Weybridge, in Surrey. On the eve 
of our departure, it was discovered that all the 
places in the carriages would be occupied by 
ladies: each man, except myself, was provided * 
with a horse, and the important question arose— 

“ IIow is P\ to get there?” It was soon settled, 
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however, by some one saving, “ Oh! I’ll lend him 
ahorse;” and my accepting his proposition, and 
thanking him for his civility, in just the same tone 
of nonchalance as if he had offered me a place in a 
post-chaise. No doubts, no misgivings, concerning 
the successful result of the morrow’s undertaking, 
came across me: I had nothing to do but get upon 
a horse, and ride him to YVeybridgc. That night I 
slept soundly ; the next morning 1 rose in a placid 
state of mind, ate my breakfast as usual, and con¬ 
ducted myself with becoming decency and com¬ 
posure till the appointed hour of starting. I was 
the first at the place of rendezvous. The horse 
intended for me was led to the door; I walked to¬ 
wards it with a steady and firm step, mounted— 
gallantly, I may say—and, to the last, exhibited no 
signs of emotion. The carriage drove off. In 
consequence of some little derangements, a full 
quarter of an hour had passed before the whole of 
the cavalry was assembled; I waited patiently at 
the streetdoor; and without pretending to rival Mr. 
Mackeen, or young Saunders, I may boast that, 
during the whole time, I kept my seat with won¬ 
derful tenacity: I sat in a way that might have 
excited the envy of the statue in Don Juan. At 
length the signal was given for starting. I advanced 
with the rest, neither ostentatiously taking the 
front, nor timidly seeking the rear, but falling in 
just ns chance directed—in short, as any expe¬ 
rienced rider would have done, who attached no 
sort of importance to the act of sitting across a 
horse. Our road lay down 8t. James’-street, (the 
place of meeting,) through the Park, and along 
the King’s-road. Arriving opposite the Palace, 
my companions turned their horses to the right, 
while my horse turned me to the left. This oc¬ 
casioned a general cry of “This is the way—this 
is the way ;” and already I fancied I perceived 
nmong them signs of distrust in my equestrian 
talents. For my own part, I was all confidence, 
and just giving my horse’s head a twich to the 
right, I soon remedied my first error, or rather his, 
and again became one of the party. YY T e proceed¬ 
ed, at a slow walking pace, from the Palace-gate 
to the entrance of the Stable-yard ; and though I 
would not be considered as prone to boasting, I 
will say, that for the whole of that distance, I did 
not meet with the slightest hindrance or accident. 
By-the-bye, the police ought to interfere, to prevent 
milk-women with their pails crossing a street when 
they saw a horse advancing. A person of this 
class came directly under my horse’s nose, and but 

for - , who rode up and caught hold of the strap 

which was fastened about his head, the careless 
woman must have been knocked down. She was, 
however, sufficiently punished by the boys in the 
street, for I heard them shout after her, “YYell 
done, stupid!” “That’s right, Johnny Raw!” 

On reaching the Stable-yard, my horse, instead 
of following the others, as I imagined he would 
have done of his own accord, walked slowly to¬ 
wards the mansion of the Marquis of Stafford; but 
a tug to the left instantly brought him into the pro¬ 
per direction. I did not regret this accident, for it 
served to convince me that I possessed a certain 
degree of power over the animal; moreover, that I 
performed the manoeuvre with some dexterity, for 
I observed that the sentinels looked at each other, 


and smiled. Indeed, I may say that the people on 
both sides of the way stopped to gaze at me as I 
passed along: a compliment they did not bestow 
on any other of the party. In St. James’-park— 
may I mention it without incurring the charge of 
vanity ?—a cavalry officer actually stopped his 
horse, and remained for some time looking after 
me! At Pimlico-gatc there was a general whis¬ 
pering among my friends, and all except poor 

R-, (now no more !) galloped off. He and I 

continued our route for some time, very leisurely; 
and, for my part, I was as much at my ease as if 

seated in an arm-chair. R-, every now and 

then, cast a glance at me, and seemed anxious to 
speak, yet liem’d and ha’d, and appeared confused 
in a way I could not then account for. At length 
lie said, “ P*. my good fellow, we have twenty 
miles to ride to dinner, and we shall never get 
there at this rate.”—“Well,” said I, “put spurs to 
your horse.”—“Aye, but—” (with great hesita¬ 
tion)—“ but you ?”—“ ’Tis all one to me.”—“ My 
dear fellow, I’m—in short I—I’m d—d sorry to see 
you on horseback.”—To this I replied nothing; 
but, applying a hearty lash to my courser’s Hanks, 
he set off at full speed, adopting that peculiar one- 
two-three pace which, I have since been informed, 
is denominated a canter. Why he chose that in 
preference to what is called a trot, or a gallop, I 
have never been able satisfactorily to learn ; but I 
was considerably obliged to him for the selection ; 
for though the motion was inconceivably rapid, it 
was, at the same lime, pleasant and easy. I take 
it that flying must be very like it. He seemed 
scarcely to touch the ground. The hot-houses that 
decorate the King’s-road, the * Gardener’s grounds/ 
the 4 Prospect-places,’ and 1 Pleasant-rows,' were 
no sooner seen than passed—they appeared and 
vanished ! The rapidity of my progress is not to 
be described : and had I been allowed to proceed, 
I am persuaded I should have been at Weybridge— 
at least, somewhere or other twenty miles off— 

within the hour. But soon I heard R-shouting 

after me: “ Stop, stop, for the love of heaven, or 
you’ll break your neck!” He overtook me, and 
entreated me to return, assuring me it was fearful 
even to behold me. Convinced, as I was, that 1 
should have gone on very well in my own, or 
rather my horse’s way, he appeared so seriously 
uneasy on my account, that 1 consented to return. 
“ Shall I lead you—that is, show you the way back 
to the stable 7” I desired only to know where it 
was, and, thanking him for his superabundant 
caution, took the road towards May-fair; or, rather 
the horse took it, for, literally, he walked gently 
back, without any effort of mine to guide him ; 
standing still, as if by instinct, when he came to 
the toll-gate at Hyde-park-corner, then turning up 
one street and down another, now right, now left, 
till he reached his stable. There he stood quietly, 
while I dismounted, and when I was fairly off his 
back, he slowly turned bis head, and cast a look at 
me. It was a look of quiet, good-natured reproach, 
for having caused him to be dragged from his com¬ 
fortable warm stable to no purpose. As he walked 
towards his stall, he looked towards where the 
grooms were asssembled, and, by one glance, ac¬ 
quainted them with the whole of my adventures. 
Their nods and winks assured me that be did so. 
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I ordered a chaise (a means oflocomotion I strongly 
recommend to all such as arc not accustomed to 
horse exercise) and arrived at VYeybridge, in good 
time for dinner: a disinclination to much walking, 
lor two or three days afterwards, being the only 
distinct effect resulting from my little expedition. 

My next essay was on Brighton Downs. My 
late defeat (for in a certain degree it was so.) had 
taught me caution. Instead, therefore, of taking a 
full-grown horse, I selected a pony for this experi¬ 
ment, determining to choose one an inch higher 
every day, till 1 should gradually have acquired the 
power of managing an animal of the hugestdiincn- 
sion. But I fear it is not in my destiny to excel in 
equestrian exercises: this second attempt was even 
less successful than the first. In order to give fair 
play to the principle I intended to adopt, I chose a 
pony so small, that when I was across him, my 
feet nearly touched the ground, and it was a moot 
point whether I was riding, or walking with a pony 
between my legs. Scarcely had he tasted the sharp 
fresh air of the Downs when he became frisky: 
he ran, and I ran; but as he was the swifter of the 
two, lie soon (not threw me, hut) ran from under 
me, leaving rne for a few seconds a straddle, as if I 
had been seated on an invisible horse. An attempt; 
to overtake him would have been useless: so I; 
gently walked back to town, calculating what it I 
was likely I should have to pay for the lost pony. I 
But what was my surprise, when, on arriving at his 1 
•wner’s door, I perceived my frisky and unfaithful 
bearer standing close at my elbow ! Now, though 
wc sometimes speak of horse-laughs, yet horses 
do not laugh ; that is to say, they do not express 
their sense of the ridiculous by that vulgar convul¬ 
sion peculiar to man: no, they evince it hv a subtle 
and delicate variation of countenance ; and I shall 
never believe otherwise than that at the moment I 
caught my pony’s eye, he was enjoying a sly, 
Shamlean, internal chuckle at the awkward situa¬ 
tion his flight had left me in, and my evident con¬ 
fusion at his unexpected return. Since that time, 

I have never been able to look a horse in the face 
without blushing, from an inexplicable persuasion 
that the history of my misadventures in their com¬ 
pany has got abroad among them, and serves as a 
standing jest to the whole race. 

The reader may now form some idea of the 
state of my feelings as lapproached the court-yard 
at Vilctte. The ladies were specially invited to 
sec me “turn and wind” this untamcable courser, 
a la mode Anylaisc. In great extremities slight con¬ 
solations are eagerly caught at. I had never yet 
tried to ride in France! This was not much, to be 
sure; yet it was sufficient to inspire me with the 
assurance that I should come out from the ordeal 
at something less than the cost of a broken neck. 
The very appearance of the animal added to my 
confidence. It was an immense horse, finely pro¬ 
portioned, nearly seven feet tall, from the ground 
to the crown of his head, of a dark snuff-color, 
with a long, bushy, waving tail, and a beautiful 
head of hair floating loosely in the morning breeze. 

I had just put one foot in the stirrup, and was pre¬ 
paring to swing myself into the saddle, when the 
intelligent creature slowly turned its head, and 

darted at me a look-! There was in it more 

than whole hours of human language: It was elo- 
0 


I quence refined into an essence which rendered 
words unnecessary; its single glance spoke plainly 
I of Weybridge and of Brighton Downs! It com¬ 
bined all the forms of oratory, but persuasion and 
entreaty were its great characteristics. There waa 
besides, an appeal from the animul’sconsciousness 
1 of his own strength, to my consciousness of my 
j weakness; and his mute oration concluded with 
an exhortation, that I would spare him the pain of 
dislodgingmc from his encumbered loins; an event 
which, considering my usual and involuntary de¬ 
ference to the will or caprice of my quadrupeds 
companion, it would be beyond all horse-can power 
to avoid. To me, experienced in these matters, all 
this was distinctly littered. 1 found it would be 
useless to proceed ; so, submitting to the necessity 
of the case, I made a start, bent myself double, 
complained of a violent spasm, and hastily returned 
to my chamber. “ C'cst pour un autre jour said 

Monsieur de V-, as he motioned for Hector to 

be led back to the stable ; and the equestrian honor 
of England survived another day. 

An hour or two after the departure of the cavalry 
I found myself sufficiently recovered to quit my 
room, and sallied forth to enjoy the country after 
my own fashion. I sat down first under one clump, 

; then another, strolled about the meadow, the farm¬ 
yard (taking a long turn to avoid the stable,) loiter¬ 
ed by the side of a little winding rivulet, betook 
mysejf to its rustic bridge, and indulged freely in 
the pontial luxuries I have before alluded to; next 
I went to the kitchen ground, watched the opera¬ 
tions of the gardener, and from him learnt the 
names of various flowers; also to distinguish roots 
and plants while growing, such as potatoes, aspara¬ 
gus, turnips, carrots, and others; which I was 
astonished to find so different from what they ap¬ 
pear to be when served up at table. Several fruit- 
trees, too, he taught me to tell one from another, 
almost as readily by their forms and leaves, as by 
the inspection of the fruit they bear,—the latter 
mode being so easy and obvious as to satisfy none 
but the veriest cockney. These are the true uses 
and pleasures of a visit to the country, at least they 
are all I am, or desire to be acquainted with; and 
in the enjoyment of them did I pass the hours till 
dinner time. 

At dinner, many were the expressions of regret 
at the accident which had prevented my showing 
the party the English modo of taming the spirit of 
a high-blooded horse; and impatiently did they 
look forward to the morrow, when the exhibion 
might take place. So did not I. In what was 
called the coot of the evening—the thermometer, 
which for part of the day had been standing at 94, 
being then about 83—a walk was proposed. I 
thanked my stars that it was not a ride. After 
this, the evening was spent in the real French 
fusliion. Every body, old and young, settoplay¬ 
ing at Colin Maillard (blind-man’s-buff';) then 

Madame Saint V-went to the piano-forte, and 

accompanied her daughter, Mademoiselle Alphon- 
sine, in some pretty French romances; then every 
body jumped up to play at puss-in-the-corner; then 
a game at ecarte was proposed, and while some 
were betting and others playing, a duet on the harp 
and piano-forte was performed by Mademoiselle 
Adele de G— and her sister Virginie; then every 
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body got up and danced, (my spasms came on 
with greater violence than ever ;) then everybody 
called for sugar and water; and then everybody 
retired. 

I did not sleep well. I suffered an attack of 
night-mare. In my dreams I saw Hector—I was 
on Brighton Downs—at Weybridge. Nag s-heads 
passed in rapid succession before me—centaurs— 
grotesque exaggerations of the horse form—even 
wooden hobby-horses, as if in mockery of trie, 
joined the terrific procession. As soon as daylight 
broke I arose, and scarcely was I dressed, when 
Monsieur de V-- came into my room: I expect¬ 

ed to see Hector walk in after him; but it hap¬ 
pened that Hector was not the subject of his errand. 
He and the other gentlemen were all going out n 
shooting, and were only waiting for me. Tor me! 
Under different circumstances, this would have 
been a dreadful visitation upon me; as it was, I 
considered it as rather a relief. I had never pulled 
a trigger in my life, except occasionally that of a 
pistol or an old musket, for the mere pleasure of 
tiring them off. “ What then !” thought I, “ it is 
as easy to shoot at an object as to fire in the air ; 
you have but to point your piece at a certain mark 
and pull the trigger, and, that done, the deuce is 
in it if the shot can’t take care of themselves.” A 
flask of improved, double-proof gunpowder, and, 
spite of my most earnest entreaties to the contrary, 
a double-barrelled Manton, with all his latest patent 
improvements, were delivered over to me. Ordi¬ 
nary powder, or an indifferent gun, would have 
furnished me with somewhat of an excuse in the 
very possible case of my failure; now, no chance 
was left me of concealing or disguising my want 
of skill; for, notwithstanding my confidence in the 
facility of the operation I was about to perform, I 
still thought that the dexterity acquired by long 
practice might be of some little advantage. I re¬ 
quested ; I could not think of appropriating to my¬ 
self the best gun in the collection. It was all in 
vain: I was the only Englishman of the party; the 
gun had never yet had a fair trial: I was to show 
what could be done with it, “ and,” added Monsieur 

de V- in a whisper, “ I wish to convince some 

of my incredulous friends here, that the stories I 
have related to them of what 1 have seen performed 
by the English sportsmen are not altogether apoc¬ 
ryphal.” Finding my situation to be without 
remedy, I loaded my improved, patent, double- 
barrelled Manton; and, determined to keep certain 
odds in my favor, took care to put in plenty of shot. 
“ It will be hard,” thought I, “ if among so many 
on* does not tell.” We sallied forth, and presently 
turned up & whole drove of partridges. I hastily 
presented my piece, and fired in among them at 
random, pulling both triggers at once. I killed 
nothing, but, to my great surprise and satisfaction, 
lamed three poor devils. This piece of cruelty, 
however, was unintentional, for so far from aiming 
at such delicate marks as their legs or wings, I had 
no intention of striking, in particular, any one of 
their bodies. The effect of this, my first sporting 
effort, seemed to excite some astonishment among 
my brother sportsmen; and well it might, for it 
astonished me. One person asked me, whether in 
England it was usual to fire among the birds, as I 
bad done, scarcely allowing them time to rise ? and 


another inquired whether English sportsmen usual¬ 
ly tired off both barrels at once ? To this I care¬ 
lessly replied, that “ Some did, and some did not 
and proceeded to re-load my patent, improved, dou¬ 
ble-barrelled Manton. Scarcely had ldone this, 
when a hare wasf perceived sitting at a very short 
distance: as a matter of politeness, it was instantly 
pointed out to me. 1 levelled my piece and pulled 
the triggers ; it missed fire. This was, as they all 
said, a vmlheur, for the hare escaped. But even a 
patent, improved Manton will not go oft', unless 
certain preparations are made to that end—the 
truth is, I had forgotten to prime it; add to which, 
another little irregularity, I had thrust my wadding 
into the barrels before I put in the powder. My 
sight is weak, and of very limited span: this, as I 
am informed, is a disadvantage in the field. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that my third shot was 
directed against what I mistook for a living creature 
of some kind or other, but which turned out to be 
a hat, a laborer had suspended on the branch of a 
tree. Luckily I did it no injury, and Monsieur de 

V-, supposing I fired at it merely to create a 

laugh, and fired wide of it to avoid spoiling the 
poor man’s property, Inughcd most heartily, at the 
same time applauding me for my consideration. I 
willingly left him in his error, and was proceeding 
to re-load, when a servant came running up to me 
with a letter. The letter was from Paris, and tres 
prcssec being written on the outside, the man sup¬ 
posed it might be of sufiicient importance to war¬ 
rant his interruption of my sports. It was of no 
sort of importance whatever, but, keeping that to 
myself, I made it my excuse to return to the house 
in order that I might answer it by that day’s post. 
So, delivering my improved, patent, double-barrel¬ 
led Manton into what I knew to be more compe¬ 
tent hands, I left the field amidst expressions of the 
deep regret of my companions, at finding my spe¬ 
cimens of English shooting, like my exhibition of 
English horsemanship, deferred till to-morrow. 
Happy was l when I found myself once more tran¬ 
quilly leaning over the railing of my dear little 
bridge, and consoling was the reflection that, as 
yet, the sporting honor of my country had suffered 
no impeachment at my hands; since, for anything 
my friends knew' to the contrary, I might, had I but 
chosen to do so, have knocked down all the game 
in the arrondissement. 

The next day promised to be to me one of pure 
and unmixed delight. What was my joy when, on 
waking, I heard the rain pouring down in torrents, 
with every appearance of its being what is called 
a thorough set-in-rainy day. “ Well,” thought I, 
“ I shall see nothing of the cursed horses and guns 
to-day.” Wc all met at breakfast, and I, by an 
unusual flow of spirits, revived those of the rest 
of the party, rather depressed by what they un¬ 
justly stigmatized as the unlucky fall of rain. It 
deranged all their projects. But their regrets were 
chiefly on my account: “ How disappointing, how 
vexatious it must be to Monsieur that he can neither 
ride nor shoot to-day!” By repeated assurances 
that I could for once forego these delights, I suc¬ 
ceeded in tranquilizing them. No sooner was 
breakfast ended, than Madame St. V-chal¬ 

lenged me to a game at billiards. “Ah ca, prenex 
garde, Madame /’ said Monsieur de V——, “the 
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English arc excellent players.” “ My torments,” | at sea,” I could not have watched its variations 
said I to myself, “ are to kuow no end ! Confound with a more feverish anxiety. On one of these 
billiards ! I never played a game in niv life. Well— occasions I was roused from rnv musing* by a tap 
one is not obliged to bean admirable Crichton: on the back. It was from the hand of Monsieur 

up to this time they take me for an able horseman dc V-. *• Ah! mon cJtcr /’ said he, “ I don’t 

and an expert shot—surely that is enough, and I wonder at your impatience ; but fine weather is 
may venture to confess that I know nothing of bil- returning, and then we’ll make up for lost time.” 
liards.”—I did so: I was praised for iny modesty. The tine weather did, indeed, return! The ba- 
I protested my ignorance: Madame assured rne romeler bad now reached “ fair,” and xvns rapidly 
that she \va9 not dc la premiere force , and consented j approaching towards “ set fair.” Something was 
to take six points at the onset. I persisted that 1 1 necessary to be done,and that speedily. But what? 
knew nothing of the game; Madame perceived I could not always alfect a sudden attack of spasms, 
that niy objection to play against her arose from nor dared 1 repeat my unintended joke of inistak- 
my conscious superiority, and said that to make it ing a hat for a partridge; 1 could not reasonably 
agreeable to me. she would take eight points—nay hope for the arrival of a letter from Paris always, 
ten. We proceeded to the billiard-room. “ Did 1 at the critical moment; and should I continue to 

prefer the Russian or the French game?” Not treat Madame St. V-like a child, by allowing 

knowing one from the other, I left it entirely to the her to win every game at billiards, my complaisance 
choice of Madame, who chose—I really can’t say would become an o tie nee. 

which. In the course of about ten minutes’ play, On the first morning of fair weather, I arose with 
Madame counted seven, and 1—as may be sup- a heavy heart. Alt night bad I tossed about in my 
posed—had not made a hit. My complaisance was bed, unable to imagine a decent excuse for with- 
thc theme of general approbation. Presently, druwing myself from my sporting friends. To 
striking my ball with force, it happened to strike confess my utter incompetency (apparently the 
another* and by its rebound, happened to strike a most rational way of putting au end to my tor- 
third, and one of the three happened to roll into a merits,) I felt to be impossible ; I was ashamed— 
sack at the corner of the table. Here I was over- laugh, reuder, if you please,—but I was ashamed 
whelmed with applause, and half-stunned with to do so. Besides, the character of a keen and 
shouts of “ C'cst admirable! Oh! que! e'est bien expert sportsman luid been thrust upon me; and, 
joac!” My fair adversary remarked, that hitherto as matters stood, my most solemn protestations, 
1 had been complaisant, but that now I was grow'- that I was unentitled to any sort of claim to it, 
ing mediant. My complaisance, however, soon re- would have been disbelieved, and, most likely, 
turned, and in a few minutes she won the game, attributed to an overstrained and affected modesty, 
without iny having again made one ball strike Yet something must be done, and. humiliating as 
another. Nothing now was heard of but my com- such an avowal would be, should 1 boldly venture 

plaisance. Madame St. V-was charmed with it ! In the event of its being discredited, should I 

my politesse: I bad allowed her to win the game, shoot a favorite dog, or maim my friend, or one of 
playing only one coup, just to prove what 1 was ca- my friend’s friends, to prove its veracity? So 
puble of doing; but she begged that next time I desperate a case would warrant the application of 
would not treat her so much like a child, but put a violent remedy. 1 left my room without having 
forth iny strength against her, as she was anxious brought my mind to a decision, unless the gloomy 
to improve. The result of this was the proposal resolution of running the hazards of the day, is 
of a match for the next day between me and Mon - j worthy the term. On my way to where the party 

sicar £ -(a celebrated player.) but with a par- was assembled, I passed the gardc-de-chasse: he 

ticular stipulation, that I should give him two was occupied in cleaning my Manton: I beheld it 
points at starting. The day now went very rainiiy with such feelings as I should have entertained had 
and pleasantly on, and I will tolerably at my ease, I been condemned to be shot with it. The garde 
except when, every now and then, I was appealed bow ed lo rne with marked respect: Monsieur l'An- 
to to decide some sporting question, or settle some glais had been mentioned to him as a marvellous 
dispute concerning the breed and management of fine shot; and he accorded me a fitting share of his 
horses. However, I contrived to get through tole- estimation. 

rablv well considering, by saving little, and shaking Le voilu—allans — rite—parlous,” was the cry, the 

my head significantly—a met lied I have seen instant I was perceived by Monsieur de V-. 

adopted with success in much graver matters. There Was no mention of Hector ; that was some- 

For three or four days after this, it rained charm- thing; shooting was to he the amusement of the 
ingly. Those showers were to tnc more than day. The patent, improved, double-barrelled Man- 
fijurativclv the “pitying dews of heaven ;” for ton was given to me, and I received it almost un- 
thoiHi each morning I was threatened with the in- conscious of what 1 was about. We had jest 
fliction of some new party of pleasure on me, reached the double flight of steps leading into the 
either a checal or ala chassc, the state of the wea- court-yard, when a thought Hashed across my 


ther prevented the execution of the sentence. 
Night nod morning did I consult the barometer— 
which, for tw r o whole days, pointed steadfastly to 
u much rain.” Mv sleep was tranquil,—my spirits 
were buoyant. Ori the third day, to my great con- 




mind, as it were by inspiration. I pounced upon 
it with a sort of desperate avidity, and, as if delay 
would have diminished its force, I as hastily gave 
it utterance. “ I am not disposed to shoot to day; 
I’ve just a whim to go a fishing.” il Parbleu! said 


sternation, the faithless index wavered towards ! Monsieur de V-, “just as you will, my dear; 


“ changeable.” My visits to the instrument now | in the country liberte evticre : I’ll give you my own 
became more frequent; and had I had “ Argosies 1 tackle.” Accordingly he re-entered the house 
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and presently returned with two or three rods, and 
different kinds of lines, hooks, floats, &c. “ Here,” 
said he, “you may now angle for what fish you 
choose, and you’ll find abundance of all sorts, 
in the canal.” 

My delight at this relief is not to be described. I 
knew as little about angling as about shooting,but 
(thought I,) bv fishing, or seeming to fish, I am in 
no danger of compromising my reputation ; I have 
seen many an angler, and expert ones too, sit, 
from morning till night, bobbing into a pond, and 
after all, return with an empty basket, their skill 
suffering no stain from their want of success. I 
have merely to say, as I have heard them say,— 

41 Curse ’em, they won’t bite.” But my delight was 
of short duration. Conceive my horror and con¬ 
sternation, when I heard Monsieur dc V-call 

out to the cook, ** Monsieur Goulard, you need not 
** fricassee the hare to-day, Monsieur P*. is going to 
fish; so you’ll dress a pike or two, a la maitre d'ho- 
tel, make a matelote of some of his carp, and fry the 
rest.” Here was dinner for a party made to depend 
upon the rather uncertain result of my first attempt 
at angling! The misfortune was of my own seek¬ 
ing, and there was no escape. Monsieur de V’- 

recommended me to take Etienne, the gardener’s 
son, with me, to help me in unhooking the large 
fish, else, said he, “ As they are in such quantities, 
and bite so fast, you’ll very soon be fatigued.” Wc 
separated: he and the rest to shoot hares and part¬ 
ridges, I to catch pike and carp. 

Now was I once again left without any of those 
excuses for failure, which, like an indifferent work¬ 
man, I might have derived from the badness of my 
tools. Hector was the best horse in France; my 
gun was a patent, improved, double-barrelled Man- 
ton ; and my fishing tackle, plague on it! perfect 
«nd complete. To add to my distress, the fish 
abounded; they had the reputation of biting well, 
and be harged to them! and the only thing an 
angler could complain of was, that they bit so fast 
as to destroy the pleasure of the sport. On my 
way to the canal I endeavored to reason myself 
into composure. “ Surely there can be no great 
difficulty in what lam now about to perform: I 
have hut to bait my hook, throw it into the water, 
and the instant a fish bites at it, pull him out.” 
From a sort of misgiving, however, which my best 
arguments failed to conquer, I thought it prudent 
to dismiss Etienne, desiring him to leave the basket 
(and they had furnished me with one sufficiently ' 
capacious to contain Falstaff,) telling him I would j 
call him in the event of my hooking any fish be¬ 
yond my strength to manage. Monsieur de V- 

had not deceived me. Scarcely had 1 thrown my i 
bait into the water ere it was caught at; I drew in 
. my line, and found my hook void. A second, and ! 
a third, and a twentieth, and a fiftieth experiment 
succeeded in precisely the same manner. I no 
sooner renewed my bait than it was purloined with 
perfect impunity. Had the cursed fry passed by it 
without deigning to notice it, I might have consoled 
myself with examples of similar occurrences; but 
to catch it, and give me fair notice of their intention 
to abscond with it by a gentle tug at my line, was ! 
provoking beyond bearing ; it would have exhaust¬ 
ed the patience of Izaak Walton himself. Not¬ 
withstanding my regard for Monsieur de V-, 


I began to tire of feeding his fishes ; and suspected 
that I must be cutting a ridiculous figure in the eyes 
of the finny tribe ; in short, that they were making 
what is vulgarly termed a dead set against me. I 
varied my manner: I increased, I diminished, the 
quantity of my bait; I tried different sorts; now 
and then I tempted them with the bare hook, but 
all was to no purpose. After four hours of unre¬ 
warded efforts (in the course of which time I was 
once on the point of calling Etienne to assist me 
in pulling in what proved to be a tuft of weeds,) 1 
had the mortification to find dangling at the end of 
my line a miserable little gudgeon, two inches 
long, which had caught itself—I have not the vani¬ 
ty to suppose I caught it—upon my hook. Though 
in itself worse than nothing, 1 received it as a pro¬ 
mise of better fortune, and threw the tiny fish into 
my huge basket, whence, to say the truth, it looked 
an epigram at me. But this was the beginning and 
the ending of tny prosperity. At the expiration of 
another four hours, I was joined by Monsieur de 

V-. On looking into the basket, he said that 

I had done right in sending the others up to the 
house. I assured him that tiif. fish he detected at 
the bottom was the only one I bad caught. He 
burst into an immoderate fit of laughter, saying, be 
saw through the jest at once ; that 1 was a farceur, 
and bad thrown all the large fish back again into 
the canal as fast as 1 had drawn them out, for the 
sake of the caricature of so small a fish in so large 
a basket. I insisted that this one fish was the sole 
result of my day’s labor. No, no. The English 
were expert anglers: the canal was abundantly 
stocked, I bad exhausted all my bait, and he was 
certain of the trick. Goulard was ordered to cook 
the hare. The pfnisantcrir, of my one little gudgeon 
in the huge basket, was frequently repeated in the 
course of dinner, and applauded as a most humor¬ 
ous jest. One of the party, however, observed, 
that though he admired the joke, he thought n ma¬ 
telote dc carpe would have been a better; and pro¬ 
posed that, ns I had deprived them of a service of 
fish, I should be punished by the deduction of half 
an hour from my next day’s ride , which time I 
should occupy in providing fish for the dinner. 

Already was I suffering by anticipation, the 
morrow’s torments, when a servant entered with a 
bundle of newspapers and letters, just arrived from 
Paris. Among them was a letter for me. I read 
it, and a fleeting considerable surprise and concern, 
declared that I must leave Vilette early the next 
morning, on business which would admit of no 
delay. Entreaties that 1 would stay but to enjoy 
one day’s shooting—one day s trial of Hector— 
were unavailing,—I was resolved. But it was not 
without great difficulty that I succeeded in icast¬ 
ing Monsieur dc V-\s pressing offer to lend ine 

Hector, to carry me back to Paris; which mode of 
conveyance, bo assured me, would save much 
time, though I should even sleep one night on the 
road, as Hector w ould tly with me like an eagle. 

The next morning I took my departure, after 
having passed a week in unspeakable torments, 
where I had expected to spend a month in tranquil¬ 
lity arid repose : and by one of those whimsical 
chains of circumstances, to which many persons, 
with a certain prejudice in their favor, have been 
indebted for the reputation of possessing great 
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talents, without ever having given any distinct 
manifestation of them, I left behind me the repu¬ 
tation of being the most expert horseman, the surest 
shot, the best and politest billiard player, and the 
most dexterous angler, that had ever visited V'ilette. 

P\ 


ORIGINAL. 


A College Reminiscence. 

It was the afternoon previous to a public exhibi¬ 
tion. I was appointed to take part in the exercises, 
and for weeks previous had been passing the or- 
deaJ of preparation. The writing, copying, com¬ 
mitting, and all the sundry accompaniments were 
completed, with the exception of the necessary j 
rehearsing. On the above-mentioned time, I re-, 
paired to a group of trees in the rear of our institu- j 
tion. to make ready for this final requisite. The 
wind was blowing, the leaves were rustling, and 
every noise and every object around, were rural, 
romantic, and inspiring. 

I commenced my speaking, ^ike Demosthenes 
in his cave, or on the sea-shore—lor at that moment 
my visions were brighter than ever were his—1 
endeavored to strengthen my voice, improve my 
gestures, fix the smile and look, and curl of the lip, 
and all the et celcras of an unpractised and ambi¬ 
tious elocutionist. The forest echoed my sounds— 
the birds flew from the branches, in sheer fright at 
my motions—and the insects of the air feared to 
light on my face, for the high ascents and deep fur¬ 
row's which ever and anon came thereon, like 
swelling and sinking waves on the surface of the 
ocean. But lo! on ceasing and turning my eyes 
around, I observed two individuals standing at a 
distance, and apparently watching me. I could 
not recognize them, though I conjectured that they 
were some fellow-students. Ashamed that any 
one, and especially my acquaintances, had beheld 
what I now began to think had been my strange 
and unnatural actions, I seized a small stick that 
Jay beside me, and began to bent the ground with 
as much feigned composure as my peculiar circum¬ 
stances would allow, in order to prevent any un¬ 
pleasant interpretation which might be put upon 
my conduct. The spectators—as though terrified 
at this last scene in the singular farce—took to their 
heels, and were soon out of sight. I collected my 
wandering senses, indulged a hearty laugh ut my 
happy method of dismissing my audience—and 
returned, pleased with my adventure, to my room. 

Half an hour had not elapsed when I was dis¬ 
turbed in my studies by a loud conversation under 
my window. A large number of students were 
congregated, and something of importance seemed 
to be under consideration. I immediately joined 
the circle. Two were in the centre. With agitated 
countenances, dishevelled hair, and rent garments, 
they were relating a most dreadful tale to their 
horror-stricken companions. 

“ Did he appear to be of human species ?” asked 
OQe of the bye-standers. 

“He was about the size of a man, was dressed 
in black, and had a huge pair of whiskers,” was 
the answer. 

“How long did he remain in the place where 
you first saw him f” was inquired. 


“ That is a difficult problem to solve respond¬ 
ed one of the frightened pair, with shuddering 
frame and trembling voice, “for he did not stand 
still for a minute, but spun around continually, like 
the Dutchman’s speckled pig, of anecdote memory. 

In short, the whole college was soon made ac¬ 
quainted with a most remarkable 4 hair breadth 
escape.” The persons who related the story had 
seen in the woods a being of uncommon actions. 
He seemed to be in a state of insanity; running 
about, raising the most horrid yells, and performing 
evolutions, that, for their inelegance and gracoless- 
ness, would have become a drunken militia-man. 
And when the wild creature discovered that he 
had been watched, he seized a massive club, and 
pursued the objects of his apparent displeasure. 
But they, with a strict regard to their own safety, 
immediately Bed,and found refuge within the walls 
of the college. 1 

“ And how near did he approach the building V 1 
was asked. 

“As to that, we cannot tell,” responded the 
heroes. 

“ Did you see him after you had freed yourselves 
from danger?” 

No positive assurance could be given that they 
did. In truth, they were involved indoubt us to 
the precise distance he had pursued them, for 
their lives were in too imminent risk, and their 
nerves too much unstrung, to ensure the safety of 
looking back upon their foe. 

Such were the particulars, as made known by 
those who had been the actors in the scene. The 
circumstances threw astonishment and anxiety into 
the great body of our students. Some supposed 
that this creature in human shape was a maniac 
from a neighboring mad-house; others, with more 
imaginative minds, believed that an OurangOutang 
hud escaped from a menagerie, and was prowling 
about in the woods, “seeking whom it might de¬ 
vour !’ Be this matter as it would, it was an 
unanimous resolution that something ought, in 
mercy, to be done, to prevent any farther oanger 
from this source; and consequently the whole col¬ 
lege was summoned forth for war. 

It is useless to detail in fulness the military 
movements which followed. Suffice it to say, the 
woods were surrounded in regular order, and an 
uniform march was commenced towards the cen¬ 
tre—the place of rendezvous. The search was 
conducted with the strictest care and adroitness. 
But nothing of a living nature was discovered. 
Disappointment came over all. Fear for their 
future security, seized upon every mind. Ar¬ 
rangements were immediately made for a second 
attempt at discovery. Thinking, however, that 
the jest had been carried far enough for a dniouc - 
mail, I requested silence, and disclosed the adven¬ 
ture which had occurred to me a short time before, 
and explained the connecting links between thut 
aifair and our present purpose. The whole joke 
was readily understood. The two principal heroes 
slunk away, ashamed of having too much indulged 
their fancies, and magnified a harmless essay at 
declamation into an attack on their lives. The 
rest of the party laid down their arms, and retired 
into quarters, for study, not for warlike operations. 
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THE HIGHLAND WIDOW 

As Sang by Mrs. Wood. 

COMPOSED FOR THE PIANO FORTE BY S. NELSON. 
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Oh ! leave me* not my only one, Life hath few charms for me, And 
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wouldst thou sever that, my son, Which binds my heart to thee : 
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Free as the winds whose mighty breath, Koam o’er the land wo love. 
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Unlike a tree whose root still clings, 
Where first its branches grew, 

If thou wilt leave me, still thy home 
Shall be my dwelling too ; 

Yet as I take a ling’ring look 
Of scenes thy Father lov’d, 

I feel I cannot leave the home, 

O’er which his foot steps rov’d. 
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A WEDDING NIGHT, &c. 


A Wedding Night. 

I found poor Fanny—quite disconsolate and un¬ 
comfortable. The old boy had been very cross all 
day, which made her feel still more lonely; and 
she was quite out of spirits. So I put a good face 
upon the matter, and laughed it otf, und said we 
should enjoy the pleasures of a matrimonial life 
more by coutrast; and at length poor Fanny bright¬ 
ened up a little. I stopped there till about 11 
o’clock; and just as 1 was taking my leave for the 
fourteenth time, the girl came running down stairs, 
without her shoes, in a great fright, to tell us that 
the old villain, (God forgive me for calling him so ! 
for he’s dead and gone now,) prompted, 1 suppose, 
by the prince of darkness, was coming down to 
draw his o\vn beer for supper—a thing he had not 
done before for six months, to my certain know¬ 
ledge ; for the cask stood in that very back kitchen. 
If he discovered me there, explanation would have 
been out of the question: for he was so outrageous¬ 
ly yiolent, when at all excited, that lie never would 
have listened to me. There was only one thing to 
be done: the chimney was a very w ide one ; it had 
been originally built lor an oven; went up perpen¬ 
dicularly for a few feet, and then shot backward, 
and formed a sort of small cavern. My hopes and 
fortune—--the means of our joint existence utmost— 
were at stake. I scrambled in like a squirrel; 
coiled myself up in this recess-place: and as Fanny 
and the girl replaced the deal chimney-board, I 
could see the light of the candle which my uncon¬ 
scious father-in-law carried in his hand. I heard 
him draw the beer; and 1 never heard beer run so 
slowly. He was just leaving the kitchen, and I 
was preparing to descend, when down came the 
infernal chimney-board with a tremendous crash. 
He stopped, and put down the candle and the jug 
of beer on the dresser: he was a nervous old fel¬ 
low; and any unexpected noise annoyed him. lie 
coolly observed that the fire-place was never used, 
and sending the frightened servant into the next 
kitchen for a hammer and nails, actually nailed up 
the board, and locked the door on the outside. So 
there was I, on my wedding night, in the light 
kerseymere trowsers, fancy waistcoat, and blue 
coat, that I had been married in that morning, in a 
back kitchen chimney, the bottom of which was 
nailed up, and the top of which had been formerly 
raised some fifteen feet, to prevent the smoke from 
annoying the neighbors. “ And there,” added Mr. 
Gabriel Parsons, as he passed the bottle—“ there I 
remained till half-past seven o’clock the next morn¬ 
ing, when the housemaid’s sweetheart, w ho was a 
carpenter, unshelled me. The old dog had nailed 
me up so secure, that to this very hour, I firmly 
believe that no one but a carpenter could ever have 
got me out.” 


We see in needleworks and embroideries, it is 
more pleasing to have a lively work upon a sad 
and solemn ground, than to have a dark and me¬ 
lancholy work upon a lightsome ground; judge, 
therefore, of the pleasure of the heart by the plea¬ 
sure of the eye* Certainly virtue is like precious 
odours, most fragrant when they are crushed; for 
prosperity doth best discover vice, but adversity 
doth best discover virtu#. 


Influence of Women. 

Not a page in French history, from the sixteenth 
century to the nineteenth, but has to speak of some 
female reputation—nor is there a path to fame 
w’liioh female footsteps have not trod ! Never have 
tiio French armies been engaged in the neighbor¬ 
hood, without there being found many of those 
females—of those delicate and fragile females— 
whom one sees in the salons of Paris, slain on the 
field of battle, to which they had been led, not so 
much lor a violent passion lor their lovers (French 
women do not love so violently,) as by a passion 
for that action and adventure which they are wil¬ 
ling to seek, even in a camp. At the battle of Jc- 
mappes, Dumourier had for his aides-de-camp,tw o 
of the most beautiful, tbe most delicate, and ac¬ 
complished women in society, of the time : equally 
chaste and warlike, these modern Camillas felt a 
veneration iOr the profession of arms—they delight¬ 
ed in the smoke of the cannon, and the sound of 
the trumpet. Often, a General told me, in the most 
desperate cries of the battle, he has heard their 
slender but animated voices, reproaching flight, 
and urging to the charge: “ W hither do you go, 
soldiers? Is not the enemy yonder? Advance! 
Follow !” And you might have seen the waving 
plumes and ainnzonian garb, amid the thickest of 
the fire.”— Bulircr's France. 


Marine Music. 

Immediately under our vessel we heard a com¬ 
mencement of w ild and pleasing sounds, similar to 
those which we could imagine, might proceed from 
a thousand Eolian harps, beginning in slow tones, 
but gradually sw elling into an uninterrupted stream 
of harmony; to this might be added the booming 
of Chinese gongs, mellow r ed by distance—then 
again was heard to join sounds like the chorus of 
many human voices, chanting from the height of 
treble to a deep bass: indeed it is useless to at¬ 
tempt a description, for I am not able to find any 
satislactory similitude to it, either in nature or art. 
During the time we heard this submarine concert, 
we felt, or thought we felt, a slight vibration of the 
vessel. We paused at first from our meal, and* 
each looked in the other’s face with a vague in¬ 
quiry. No one could afiord information, until a 
seaman, wdio had formerly been a fisherman, in¬ 
formed us that it was caused by a shoal of trumpet 
fish. Long after this little voyage was performed, 

I obtained a specimen of the vocal residents of the 
deep. Might not some similar vocal fish have 
caused the fable of the syrens? The trumpet fish 
is about thrice the thickness of a man’s thumb, 
twenty-two inches long, including a singular kind 
of supplementary tail, or membrane, growing out 
of its tail, about the thickness of strong tw'ine, but 
tapering to a fine thread, aboutfive inches in length. 
Its most remarkable peculiarity is its long bill, 
which justifies its appellation—this is about five 
inches long; but whether the soiHids we heard, 
were caused by the fishes fastening to the vessel, or 
as some say, they possess the sonorous power inde¬ 
pendent of adhering to an object, and can utter 
sounds by elevating their trumpets above the sur¬ 
face of the water, I will leave naturalists to decide. 
In about fifteen minutes, the “ sea-song’ died away. 
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But of fruit if we’d have the true flavor, 
W$ must take it ourselves from the Tree. 


Red men, and their realms must sever. 
They forsake them, and forever ! 
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NEW-YORK., JULY, 1835, 


FALLS OF THE SAWKILL. 

If point of beauty and picturesque effect, this is 
one of the finest waterfalls in our country, how¬ 
ever it may be surpassed by many in the volume of 
water, and in terrific magnificence. It is situated 
about a mile from the town of Milford, in Pike 
county, Pennsylvania, on the Sawkill, a stream, 
the sources of which are two small lakes, lying 
west of the town, at an elevation of several hun¬ 
dred feet above it. A foot path leading in a south¬ 
westerly direction from the village, conducts the 
visiter to the spot. Crossing several fields and 
orchards, he at length enters a wood, in which, 
after proceeding about two hundred yards, he is 
reminded of his approach to the falls by the deep 
hoarse sound of the descending water. A little 
further on, he finds himself suddenly standing be¬ 
fore them, with a full view of the scene he came to 
visit presented to his eye—the dark precipices, the 
white stream pouring over them, the thick clouds 
of spray, and the forest in the back ground, and on 
the sides, enclosing them, as with a frame of ver¬ 
dure. The falls are divided into two cascades, of 
which the lower is the most considerable. The 
stream is conducted to the verge of the upper fall 
by a narrow channel, between steep banks, twenty i 
feet in height, and overshadowed with trees. 
Tbence the water, tossed from crag to crag, de¬ 
scends a stair-like precipice, to a rocky table, a 
hundred yards in breadth, which it traverses in 
several irregular channels. Arrived at the lower 
fall, it leaps down a perpendicular precipice of 
about a hundred feet in height, and is received at 
the bottom into a profound circular excavation, 
hollowed in the solid rock by the action of the wa¬ 
ter for a gee. About twenty feet from the bottom, 
the fall is broken for the remainder of the distance 
by irregular projections from the precipice, dashing 
the water into a copious spray, which hovers per¬ 
petually over the chasm, increasing the fearfulness 
of the depth it partially conceals. Leaving the 
lower fall, the Sawkill, by a succession of rapids 
for the distance of a mile and a half, in a circuitous 
direction, descends another hundred feet or more, 
when it reaches and mingles quietly with the De¬ 
laware. The Steel Engraving, representing these 
Falls, was designed by W. J. Bennett, and en¬ 
graved by A. B. Durand, of this city. 


The Kits. 

A young dandiprat in London, received a note 
from a fair and popular actress, upon which there 
was accidentally one of those small spots of seal¬ 
ing-wax, which are termed * kisses.' He sat down 
and scribbled the following 

I acknowledge, dear Ellen, your favor— 

A kiss with your nott you sent me; 

But of fruit if we*d have the true fiavor, 

Wf must take it ourselves from ibe Trm. 

1 


Hymn of the Cherokee Indian. 

By I. J. M'Lcllan , Ju*. 


Like the shadows in the stream, 

Like the evanescent gleam 
Of the twilight's failing blaze, 

Like the fleeting years and days, 

Like all things that soon decay, 

Pass the Indian tribes away. 

Indian son, and Indian sire! 

Lo! the embers of your fire, 

On the wigwam hearth, burn low, 
Never to revive its glow ; 

And the Indian's heart is ailing, 

And the Indian's blood is failing. 

Now the hunter's bow's unbent, 

And his arrows all are spent! 

Like a very little child, 

Is the red man of the wild ; 

To his day there '11 dawn no morrow, 
Therefore is he full of sorrow. 

From his hills the stag is fled, 

And the fallow deer are dead, 

And the wild beasts of the chase 
Are a lost and perish'd race. 

And the birds have left the mountain, 
And the fishes the clear fountain. 

Indian woman! to thy breast 
Closer let thy babe be prest, 

For thy garb is thin and old, 

And the winter wind is cold, 

On thy homeless head it dashes, 

Round thee the grim lightning flashes. 

We, the rightful lords of yore, 

Are the rightful lords no more; 

Like the silver mist we fail, 

Like the red leaves in the gale, 

Fail like shadows, when the dawning 
Waves the bright flag of the morning. 

By the river’s lonely marge, 

Rotting is the Indian’s barge ; 

And his hut is ruin’d now, 

On the rocky mountain brow ; 

The father’s bones are all neglected 
And the children’s hearts dejected. 

Therefore, Indian people, flee 
To the farthest western sea; 

Let us yield our pleasant land 
To the stranger’s stronger hand; 

Red njen, and their realms must sever, 
They forsake them, and forever! 
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TOM BERMINGHAM. 


T O HE B E R HI I 1Y ft H A ra. 


A NARRATIVE. 


44 Tom !” said my worthy progenitor to me, as we 
sat one evening over a bottle of unpaid claret, at 
his chambers in Albany; “ Tom, what is that un¬ 
gentlemanlike and ill-folded despatch, that you’re 
conning so attentively, with a face thats enough 
to turn your wine into vinegar 7” 

11 My tailor’s bill, sir,” said I, with a groan that 
up imis praecordiis, following up by a scarcely au¬ 
dible maledictory exclamation, which I will not 
repeat, for fear of shocking the ladies. 

44 Poor devil!” ejaculated the 44 governor.’ , 

44 Meaning me, sir,” said I. 

44 No, Tom, meaning your tailor; you’re wel¬ 
come to the benefit of it, however. But no matter; 
fill your glass, and let us hear the sum total.” 

44 Only five hundred, sir, in round numbers.” 

44 Is that all 7 how very moderate!” exclaimed 
my exemplary parent. 

“ Why, indeed, sir,” said I, 44 it might as well 
have been a thousand, for any chance he has of 
seeing his money.” 

44 That you may say, Tom; but this sort of thing 
can’t go on forever, and how long do you flatter 
yourself that it will last?” 

“That is a point beyond my powers of compu¬ 
tation, sir; a spent fortune is like a spent cannon 
ball—it goes a great way before it stops.” 

44 Ay! but it does stop at last, Tom; and let me 
tell you there was but a small tritlc of powder in 
the charge, at starting. Tom, there’s but one thing 
for it, and I’ve told you so, a thousand times, only j 
you keep never minding me; you must marry an 
heiress or a rich widow.” 

“The Lord defend me from widows, sir !” ex¬ 
claimed I, with a shudder, (for there was a widow, 
and a rich widow, too—but more of her anon;) and 
as for heiresses, sir, I don’t believe in them. They 
are like ghosts, or mermaids, or griffins, or uni¬ 
corns; one hears of such things—some of them 
well-authenticated cases too—but one never meets 
with them oneself.” 

44 Psha ! Tom, you are a lazy, indolent dog, or 
you might do very well, if you would set about it 1 
in earnest; to begin with, you are a devilish good 
looking fellow.” 

44 So the women do say,” answered I, with a 
peep at the chimney-glass. 

44 Six feet one.” 

44 In my stockings,” said I. 

** Young enough, in any conscience,” said my 
father. 

44 1 should think so,” said 1, 44 in spite of my wig.” 

44 A captain in the guards.” 

44 True,” said 1, 44 for the last ten years, and hear¬ 
tily sick of the same.” 

• 4 Heir apparent to an old Baronetcy, and an 
estate of three thousand a year, in the county of 
Tipperary.” 

44 Yes,” said 1, 44 saddled with a double mortgage, 
and the jointures of two immortal old women!” 


44 Well, Tom, all the more necessary for you to 
make the most of it. You know very well it’s all 
up with me; and if this infernal dissolution takes 
place, I shall find it convenient to cross the water 
for the benefit of my health; but it’s of no use 
talking to you. Are you going to the Opera to¬ 
night 7” 

44 1 believe I must look in there by-and-by ; Lady 
Hornsey has sent ine a ticket, as usual.” 

44 Ay, ay ! There’s a chance for you, I have no 
doubt, if you think proper to avail yourself of it; 
a mighty good sort of woman, I’m told, with a clear 
five thousand a year.” 

44 Yes, with a face like a nutmeg-grater, and a 
squint that’s enough to give you a vertigo !—old 
enough to be my mother, too !” 

44 The carriage is ready, Sir Dionysius,” said the 
servant; most opportunely interrupting our fete-o- 
tete. 

44 Weil,” said the baronet, 44 go your own road, 
Tom ; you young gentlemen are always too wise 
to be taught—you must buy your experience, and 
a rare price you are likely to pay for it.” 

44 Faith, so I ought,” said I, for it’s the only thing 
I am ever likely to pay for.” 

Thereupon, my revered relative walked off, 
leaving rne to the society of the empty claret-jug, 
and my own reflections. 

“Tom,” quoth I, soliloquizing, 44 the governor is 
right—something must be done in the niatrimouial 
line ; it is now or never—you will be thirty next 
month— 4 time has thinned your flowing locks’—a 
gray hair makes its appearance now and then in 
your whiskers—but for all that, your day is not yet 
gone by—you must be 4 up and doing,’ however— 
the spring is half over—there is an end to all things 
in this world, even to the patience of well-bred 
duns, and the credit of civilized debtors—it is high¬ 
ly probable that before the shooting season fairly 
sets in, you may be reduced to the dreadful alter¬ 
native of Lady Hornsey or the king’s bench—the 
dagger or the bowl, with a vengeance! N'importe ! 
death before the dowager, says I; but in the mean 
time, we may as well make the most of her opera 
tickets.” 

44 Habit” saith the proverb, 44 is second nature 
which philosophical maxim accounts, they say, for 
the equanimity of eels under the process of exco¬ 
riation, and the cheerful vivacity of lobsters during 
their emersions in boiling water. We certainly 
get used to every thing in this world, from the tax- 
gatherer to the tic-douloureux ; and fortunately for 
myself, long practice had qualified me to emulate 
the firmness displayed by the above-mentioned 
ichthyological proficients in practical philosophy. 
In fact, although I could not be said, either literally 
or metaphorically, to have been ever flayed alive, 
hot water was a medium in which I had long existed 
so habitually, that my moral epidermis might be 
fairly reported as proof against a scald. Thus it 
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wis that in spite of the uncomfortable prognostic 
in which my worthy father indulged, and 1 could 
not fail to participate, I found no difficulty in sum¬ 
moning the requisite degree of placid nonviolence 
to my aid, ere I showed myself at the King’s The¬ 
atre, no fit cocale for the exhibition of the blue devils, 
except such as figure in the opera of ‘Donsjiio- 
vanni,’ or the ballet of * Faust. 1 

To one less seasoned than myself to the contra¬ 
rieties attendant on financial embarrassments, nty 
entrance into the pit would have appeared singu¬ 
larly inauspicious; for there, in the door-way, 
leaning with his elbow against the wall, while his 
correctly-attired person, gracefully disposed in 
conformity to Hogarth’s ‘ line of beauty,’ projected 
so far as nearly' to impede the passage, stood my 
tailor!—the identical schnculer whose ‘small ac¬ 
count,’ had given rise to the unsatisfactory discus¬ 
sion which I have just reported. 

A tyro in the noble science of dun soothing would 
certainly have endeavored to slip by unobserved, 
under the conviction that it is highly inexpedient 
to recall the fact of your existence to the memory 
of your creditors, unless you have serious thoughts 
of paying them ; but I knew better. Civility is a 
cheap “ circulating medium, M and although not 
strictly a 14 legal tender” for value received, it is 
often effectual to procrastinate still farther the long- 

deferred “ resumptionof cash payments.” Mr.- 

was gazing intently through his motlicr-of-pearl 
Devonshire, which was braque in the direction of a 
box on the first tier. J'aurais pu m'ecUpscr ; but I 
scorned it. 

44 How d’ye do, Mr.-?” said I, addressing him 

with as much disinvoltura as if he had been a 
member of White’s. 

Mr. — acknowledged my courtesy with a 
flattered smile. For a tailor, he was very much 
like a gentleman. 

14 May I ask to what 4 bright particular star you 
are just now confining your astronomical obser¬ 
vations ?” said I, seeing the lorgnette again brought 
into play. 

44 I was admiring the beautiful Miss Henderson,” 
answered he, 44 in that box over the second chan¬ 
delier. The great heiress, I mean.” 

44 What! a beauty and an heiress, too ? That is 
a conjunction unheard of in the planetary system of 
our London world. Perhaps you could put me in 
the way of an introduction.” 

“I very much wish it was in my power to do so, 
Captain Bermingham,” answered the sebneider, 
with an obliging smile and a respectful bow. 

44 So do I, with all my heart, Mr.-said I, 

as I walked off; “for your sake, as well as my 
own,” added I, sotto voce , however; for I (eared lie 
might think the observation personal. 

44 Well” thought I to myself, as I squeezed through 
the alley, in the direction of Miss Henderson’s box, 
44 Fast est et ah hoste doceri ; which, freely translated, 
means that a gentlenjan may take a hint even from 
his tailor. Let us see what this divinity is like. 

I looked up. I was transfixed. She wa 3 a divinity. 
8uch an alabaster brow! such glossy ringlets! such 
Grecian purity of features! and, better still, such 
British purity of expression! such a soul in that soft 
dark eye! such a delicate tinge on that fair cheek ! 
such grace and dignity in that swan-like neck; 


with a band and arm that might have driven Phidias 
himself to desperation!— 44 She is an angel!” ex¬ 
claimed I: 44 but an heiress! the thing is im¬ 
possible.” 

From this vision of Paradise I turned to a far 
different object—my adorable widow, whose box 
was at no great distance, and so situated, that site 
could take very accurate note of the direction in 
which my eyes had been fixed for the previous ten 
minutes. From the unusual projection of her black 
velvet hat over the parapet , I shrewdly suspected 
that she was watching my movements, and although 
I was by no means desirous to encourage the 
developement of her unhappy penchant , yet as I 
found her a convenient acquaintance, I came to the 
conclusion that politeness required me to pay my 
respects to her forthwith, especially as I might, 
perhaps, without any apparent anxiety on the 
subject, elicit some information concerning Miss 
Henderson, from one who dealt in all the gossip, 
and more than all the scandal, of London. 

She received me but coldly, in consequence, pro¬ 
bably of the tardiness of my arrival; and seemed 
disposed to 44 play off” the individual who had 
preceded me in the performance of his devoirs. 
This was a raw-honed, pale-faced and lanky-haired 
professor at the royal institution, who wore gold 
spectacles, and took vast quantities of Lundy 
Foot. His appearance, I should have thought, 
would have been a regular scare-Cupid, but Lady 
Hornsey was blue as ignited alcohol, and there is 
no calculating the force of scientific sympathies. 

After remaining for a short time a silent auditor of 
some very inflammatory discourse, concerning the 
nature of gases, sufficiently analogous to the state 
of the atmosphere, I determined to leave the worthy 
Professor in undisturbed possession of the field ; 
and accordingly made my escape on the first 
practicable opportunity which a pause in the con¬ 
versation afforded. 

In spite of all my inquiries I could obtain no 
positive information on the subject of the lovely 
Miss Henderson, whose anti-romantic name I was 
the less inclined to deplore, from the consolatory 
reflection that it was changeable. That she attracted 
a good deal of attention was evident; but all those 
to whom I applied for the necessary domiciliary, 
genealogical, and financial renstignemens , seemed 
as much at a loss as myself to account for the 
sudden and unannounced appearance of so brilliant 
a luminary in the 14 starry firmament” of fashion. 

It need scarcely be told that, ere the close of the 
ballet t I took my station at the entrance of the 
crush-room, to watch for the arrival of my nymph, 
on her way to her carriage. She came forth from 
her box, leaning on an elderly man, evidently her 
father, and accompanied by a mustachioed merveil - 
leux in waiting. If she had appeared lovely at a 
distance, her attractions certainly lost nothing on an 
inspection ; and the witchery of her soft, clear 
voice, which occasionally reached my ear, as she 
addressed a few observations to her party, accom¬ 
plished the work of fascination, and completed the 
measure of the romantic enthusiasm with which 
the first glance of her angelic countenance had 
inspired me. 

While thus “ drinking delicious poison” from 
I her eyes, I stood gAzing upon her in mute admi* 
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ration, at a respectful distance, I heard snatches of 
conversation behind me, in which her claims and 
perfections seemed to form the principal subject 
of discussion. 

“ Lovely creature!—Splendid eyes, by Jove !— 
Miss He nderson—great heiress—uncle died in 

India—father city man-very wealthy — stock 

exchange—hundred and fifty thousand down.— 
Man with her !—Lord Cion something or other —Irish 
peer—very hard up —not a rap—cleaned out a few 
nights since at the Athenaeum.” 

I looked wishfully towards the interlocuteurs, but 
they were strangers to me. I had, however, 
obtained some hearsay evidence respecting the 
lady, and was obliged to content myself with that 
fjr the present. 

How malignantly envious I felt of Lord Cion, 
something or other when I heard the fair object of my 
devotion say to him, with a winning smile, ns she 
prepared to obey, the summons that reached her 
from below, “Remember, we shall expect to see 
your Lordship on Monday evening,—a very small 
party.'* 

I followed the father and daughter down stairs, 
watched them into their carriage, and felt like 
Ruggiero in “ The Roveis, or, the Double Arrange¬ 
ment,”— 

“ Barbs, barbs! alas! too swift ye flew, 

Kcr neat post-waggon trotting in.” 

“Coach, Sir?—coach, Sir cab, Sir 7—cab, Sir 7” 
was re-echoed on all sides. 

A sudden thought struck me as the barouche 
drew off. 1 jumped into a cab—“Follow that 
carriage,” said 1 to the driver. “ Come, be quick ! 
or you will lose sight of it. 

“ Why, then,” answered the auriga , in tones that 
once proclaimed his country, “ bad ’cess to me if 1 
don’t make you spin over the ground in iligant 
style, and no mistake ! Only it wouldn’t do to 
stick too close to their skirts, as them vivils of 
servants might smoke us.” 

“ Umph !” thought I to myself, “ a respectable 
confident for an affaire du eaur, Master Tom Ber- 
mingham! But no matter; the end must sanctify 
the means.” 

On we went—the barouche before, the cab be¬ 
hind—up Regent street,across Cavendish square up 
Harley street, until the carriages stopped at a house 
situated within a few doors of the New-road. 

Tbe cabman, still a good deal in the rear, checked 
his Rosinante. 

“ What’ll I do now, sir 7” inquired he. 

** Wait a moment,” said I, “ till the carriage 
draws off. But stay, I have it! It will be a rather 
hazardous trick, certainly; but there’s nothing like 
making a bold push. Pat, you shall have a sover¬ 
eign if you will undertake to over-turn me as close 
to that house as possible—without breaking any 
bones. 

“Done!” said he ; “but I needn’t send the cab 
over. I’ll just drive again’ that lamp-post—asy, 
like. Do you jump out, and throw yourself on 
the ground; lie quite (quiet,) and leave the rest to 
me.” 

There was no time to be lost, as we heard the 
canriage-stepg put down. While he spoke, Pat 
suited the action to the wordbang we went 


against the post. I was not sufficiently prepared 
for the shock, comparatively gentle aa it was; I 
was fairly jerked out, and, without any spontaneous 
effort, measured my length on the curb-stone rather 
more roughly than 1 hud calculated ; while my 
faithful squire set up a shout that might have been 
heard at the Zoological, and in two minutes the 
master and servant^ of the house were collected 
around me. 

I lay quite motionless, and, to all appearance, 
insensible; while exclamations of terror and 
pity burst from tbe different individuals who com* 
posed the group, as they lifted me from the ground, 
and carried me, unresisting, into the hall. 

I had scarcely been deposited on a couple of 
hall-chairs, when 1 heard a female voice, which I 
immediately recognized, exclaiming, “ Good 
heavens! what’s the matter 7” and a faint-scream 
which followed the question proved that the fair 
inquirer fully appreciated the awful nature of the 
casualty. 

“ Here, Julia; for God’s sake, your vinaigrette, 
eau-de-Cologne , salts—anything ! Here’s a poor 
gentleman who has just been thrown out of a cab. 
John, run for the apothecary round the corner! 
God bless me! I atn afraid he’s dreadfully 
injured.” 

I gave a faint groan without opening my eyes. 

“ Ob ! for mercy’s sake, bring him into the 
dining-room, poor young man !” exclaimed the 
lovely Julia. And when, in obedience to her 
benevolent suggestion, 1 had been removed to a 
softer conch, the dear angel nctnaily went down on 
her knees, and began rubbing my temples with 
eau-de-Cologne. 

Yes; I felt those delicate fingers on my fore¬ 
head; her breath fanned my cheek ! I would have 
broken ten legs to secure such a moment; and, 
lucky dog that I was! I enjoyed it in a whole 
skin. 

I was fearful, how’ever, of carrying the joke too 
far, lest the surgeon should arrive, and insist upon 
phlebotomising me, or, what would be worse, dis¬ 
cover that 1 was shamming, 1 therefore, with a deep- 
drawn sigh, opened my eyes, and looked languidly 
around me. What rapture to meet the earnest 
gaze of those soft black orbs!—to see that heavenly 
countenance bending over me in anxiety and alarm, 
nay, as 1 almost flattered myself, with something 
of a tender interest! 

“ Thank God, he revives !” exclaimed she in a 
tone of delight; but I could, of course , only recover 
my consciousness gradually. Before I was suffi¬ 
ciently collected to speak, one of tbe party, having 
unrolled me from my cloak, had extracted my card- 
case from my coat pocket, and read my name and 
address therein recorded — “Capt. Bermingham, 
-Guards, Albany.” 

“God bless my soul!” exclaimed Mr. Hender¬ 
son, “ Captain Bermingham, of the Guards! The 

son of Sir Dionysius, the member for-, whom 

we met at dinner last week, at the Seymour^ 
Higginbothams.” He told me his son was in the 
Guards. “ I hope, my dear sir,” he continued, 
addressing me, “ you are not seriously hurt 7” 

“ No, nothing of consequence, I believe,” an¬ 
swered I, faintly. “ I really—I—am quite Shock- 
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•d—I am afraid I am giving a great deal of 
trouble.’* 

44 Don’t mention it, my dear sir,” said my good 
Samaritan. “ But pray compose yourself until 
the arrival of the surgeon, who will be here iiu-| 
mediately.” | 

44 Will he 7” thought I; 44 then I must be off iin- 
mediately, after I have secured an excuse for calling 
Uwnorrow.” 

44 Thank you very much,” said 1, rapidly re¬ 
viving, “ but I trust 1 shall have no serious o« ca¬ 
tion for his services My left arm is a little 
bruised, I believe, hut I am sure I have no bones 
broken—I was only a good deal stunned. I shall, 
however, be quite well, in a minute or two, aimI 
cannot think of tresspassing farther, to-night, on 
your kindnesj. My name is Bermingham—Cap¬ 
tain Bermingham of the - Guards. I must 

make the best of my way home now; but I trust 
you will allow me, when I am rather more pre¬ 
sentable. to have the honor of calling upon you, 
and expressing more fully the gratitude 1 feel for 
the benevolent attention 1 have received.” 

44 1 shall be happy to sec you at any time. Captain 
Bermingham—especially as I have the pleasure 
of being slightly acquainted with your worthy 
father. But you really must not think of going— 
you cannot walk, I am sure. But stay, if you 
really will go, my carriage is here, and shull tuke 
you slowly home.” 

4 ‘ My dear sir, I cannot think of-” 

44 Nay, I must insist. My coachman shall drive 
very carefully. In which direction were you 
going 7” 

44 My dear sir—you are too kind—my head is so 
confused—I scarcely recollect—1 think—I believe 
I was going to join some friends in the Regent's 
Park, to sup after the opera, but, as you really are 
so kind as to allow me the use of your carriage, 1 
•hall trouble the coachman to drive me home to 
Albany. 

During all this time, I was furtively watching 
the eouutennnce of the lovely Julia, whose in¬ 
terest in my welfare was apparently not diminished 
by my restoration to consciousness. I have no 
doubt I looked pale, for in the performance of my 
successful manoeuvre, I had got a slight shake; 
■nd my left shoulder just warned me that there was 
sufficient of reality in the Affairs to heighten the 
effect of the romance. 

I now took my leave, as gracefully os was con¬ 
sistent tvith the imaginary injuries 1 had sustained 
io the full; and supported by the arm of one of the 
servants. I proceeded to the carriage. But before 
I had got out of the house, it occurred to me that I 
ought in eommon gratitude, to inquire the name of 
my new friend, as I could not be supposed, to know 
)L I therefore begged that he would have the 
goodness to inform me to whom I was so greatly 
indebted, etc. He complied by giving me his card, 
which, having asked it merely for form’s sake, 1 
put in my pocket without looking at it; and in¬ 
deed there was not sufficient light at the street- 
door, where I received it, to admit of my reading 
the name. 

“Plase your honor,” said the coachman, as 1 was 
slowly assisted into the carriage, 44 you've forgotten 
the fire.” 


44 Get along with you,” said the butler. 44 Do 
you think the gentleman's going to pay you, for 
almost breaking his neck 7 You ougiil to be taken 
up to Bow-street.” 

“ Stay,” said I, with Christian meekness, nnd a 
forgiveness of injuries that was truly ediftiig, 44 1 
dure say the poor mail is not much to hlaiue, ai d 
accidents will happen. Here is your fate, inygo<d 
fellow.” 1 continued, slipping a sovereign into 
his hand, 44 and for God’s sake, drive more cautious* 
Iy in future.” 

Mr. Ilendeison's servants delivered me safely in 
Albany, with every precaution that iny jntcamitf 
state reqiuri d. 

My father hnd not returned from his club, and I 
gave the strn t *»t i. junctions that he should in t La 
informed of vvlial had occurred, supposii g alwnjs, 
and 1 regret to say that it was not a uintUi of 
course, that he did not make his appearance in 
that exquisite state of beatitude in w hit h the \ nig nr 
cares of existence and the tiifling interests of 
humanity, sink into insignificance in the eyes of 
| one who is— 

44 O’er a’ the ills o’ life victorious.* 1 

After a night of unbroken *Ii inkers, enlivered 
by very ngieealde dreams, throughout uli ch »o* 
marine affect.nus nnd marriage settlcinci Is— tl.a 
darts of Cupid and the three per cent, cm so!*— 
were oddly juml.led in my head, ncto.diig loth* 
iisuni incongruity of the fantastic visions of Mor¬ 
pheus. I arose in high spirits, at.d \cry lin e ti • 
worse for my tumble. As 1 was completing my 
toilet,—an operation in which I did not forget a 
black silk handkerchief, by way of a siii g for iny 
invalided arm,—as 1 meant it to do groat cx< eiiii»n, 
1 saw on my dressing table the curd winch 1 had 
received from my Hurley street friei d on the pie* 
ceding night, and which 1 had taken fn m my 
waistcoat pocket while iimlressirg. What was my 
surprise when I discoveied that, instead of •• Mr. 
Henderson.” it bore the name of Lieut. Cut. Sir 
George Jervoise !’* Could it he the same card 7— 
Yes, there was the address—No. —, Upper Harley* 
street. 

“ Well,” thought 1, 44 1 took it for granted he mi 
her father; but I suppose he is oily her in fit*. 
Perhaps her father is dead. So ii licit the be tei — 
parents are sadly in the w ny, w het a ) oiu g ffdy it 
disposed to make a disinterested mutch.” 

With this consolatory reflection I made try 
appearance at the breakfast table, where lftitud 
the "governor” all sympathy for my mishap, of 
w I licit he had heard the most exaggerated ac¬ 
counts. 

At his request I now gave him my version of the 
affair, which was tolerably correct, ns far as it went, 
although I took the liberty of suppressing such 
facts ns I was not desirous to couimiinirnte. I 
therefore said nothing of* Miss Henderson, hut 
dwelt long nnd eloquently on the kit dness < f fcif 
George Jervoise. 44 He stated, sir,” observed I, 
44 that lie had the pleasure of meetii g you ut dinner 
lately.” 

• 4 To he sure, to he sure,”said my father, sudden* 
ly recollecting the nume. 44 It was no later than 
last week, at the Seyinonr-HigginLotlianis,’ I sat 
next to him, and a very sensible, agreeable fellow 
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lie is. The dinner was given in honor of him and 
his yon^g bride !” | 

** Why, what the devil’s the matter with the 
man 7” said my father, staring in amazement. 

44 Bride, sir. Did yon say • bride V ” 

“ Yes sir. his bride ! And a mighty pretty wo¬ 
man she is, 1 can tell von ! with a splendid pair of 
black eyes. And an heiress too. They had only 
been married about three weeks. She was a Miss 
Henderson.” 

I started on my feet, upsetting sundry cups and 
saucers in the abruptness of the movement, tore off 
the sling from my arm, and threw it into the fire, 
and began pacing the room with gigantic strides. 

“ Good Lord !” exclaimed my father, in real 
alarm. “ the boy’s mad ! My life for it! he has had 
a concussion of the brain in that cursed fall!” 
And so saying, he began ringing the bell, as if the 
house was on fire. 

44 For heaven’s sake, sir,” said I, 41 don’t alarm 
the neighborhood. I have only made a confounded 
fool of myself;—that’s all.” 

14 Well, Tom,” said he, “ I am glad it’s no worse; 
but as it isn’t the first time by a great many, to my 
certain knowledge, you may as well take it easy, 
any how.” 

44 Take it easy, indeed !” exclaimed I. 44 When 
I have run the risk of breaking my neck for 
nothing! But you shall hear the whole truth, sir, 
and judge of my disappointment.” 

I then proceeded to supply the deficiencies of my 
former narrative, and put my worthy father in 
possession of all the facts of the case. lie listened 
to rny recital with the most provoking hilarity; and, 
after complimenting me on what he was pleased to 
designate my 44 unheard of-impudenee.” and 44 un- 
paralelled effrontery,” he ended by declaring, with 
an. oath, that 1 was his 44 own son, every inch oft 
me.” 


A True Story, 

When I was a young boy, I had delicate health, 
and was somewhat of a pensive and contemplative 
turn of mind; it was my delight, in the long 
summer evenings, to slip away from my noisy and 
more robust companions, that I might walk in the 
shade of a venerable wood, niy favorite haunt, and 
listen to the cawing of the old rooks, who seemed 
as fond of this retreat as I was. 

One evening I sat later than usual, though the 
distant sound of the cathedral clock had more than 
once warned ine to return back to my home. There 
was a stillness in all nature that I was unwilling to 
disturb by the least motion. From this reverie 1 
was suddenly startled by the sight of a tall slender 
female, who was standing by me, looking sorrow¬ 
fully and steadily in my face. She was dressed in 
white, from head to foot, in a fashion that 1 had 
never seen before; her garments were unusually 
long and flowing, and rustled as she glided through I 
the low shrubs near me, ns if they were made of j 
the richest silk. My heart heat as if I was dying, | 
and 1 kn?w not that I could have stirred from the 
spot; hut she seemed so very mild and beautiful 
that I did not attempt if. Her pale brown hair was 
braided round her head, but there were some locks 
that strayed upon her neck; aud, altogether, she 


| looked like a lovely woman. I closed my eyes 
j forcibly with my hands, and when I looked again 
she had vanished. 

1 cannot exactly say why I did not on my 
return speak of this beautiful appearance : nor 
why, with a strange mixture of hope and fear, I 
went again and again to the same spot, that I might 
see her. She always came; and often in the storm 
and plashing rain, that never seemed to touch or to 
annoy her, she looked sweetly on me, and silently 
passed on : and though she was so near to me, that 
once the wind lifted up those light straying locks, 
and 1 felt them against my cheek, yet I never would 
move or speak to her. I fell ill; and when I re¬ 
covered, my mother closely questioned me of the 
tall lady, of whom, in the height of my fever, I 
had so often spoken. Her story ran thus :— 

* 44 When the rebel troops were retreating after 
their total defeat, in that very wood I was so fond of, 
a young otfiecr, unable any longer to endure the 
anguish of his wounds, sunk from his horse, and 
laid himself down to die. lie was found there by 
a lady, and conveyed by a trusty domestic to her 
father’s mansion, who was a loyalist : but the 
officer's desperate condition excited bis compassion, 
and his many wounds spoke a language, a hrave 
man could not misunderstand. The lady with 
many tears, pleaded for him, and promised that lie 
should he carefully and secretly attended. And 
well she kept that promise: for she waited upon 
him (her mother being long dead) for many weeks, 
and anxiously watched for the opening of bis eyes, 
that, languid as he was, looked brightly and grate¬ 
fully upon his young nurse. 

You may fancy, better than I can tell you, a? he 
slowly recovered, all the moments that were spent 
in reading, and low-voiced singing, and gentle play¬ 
ing on the lute; and how many fresh flowers were 
brought to one whose wounded limbs would not 
bear him to carry them for himself; and how calmly 
the days glided on in the blessedness of returning 
health, and in that sweet silence so carefully 
enjoined him. I will pass by this, to speak of one 
day, which, brighter and more pleasant than others, 
did not seem brighter or lovelier than the looks of 
the young maiden, ns she gaily spoke of 4 a little 
festival which (though it must bear an unworthier 
name) she meant really to give it in honor of her 
guest’s recovery;’ 4 And it is time, my lady,’ said 
he, for that guest, so tended and so honored, to tell 
you his whole story, and speak to you of one who 
will help him to thank you, while askingyou to write 
a billet for him, which, even in these times of danger, 

I may find some means to forward.’ To his mother, 
no doubt, she thought, as with a light heart she 
seated herself by bis couch, and smilingly bid him 
dictate; but, when he said 4 My dear wife,’ and 
lifted up bis eyes to be asked for more, be saw 
before him a pale statue, that gave biin one look of 
utter despair, and fell, heavily at bis feet. Those 
eves never truly reflected the pure soul again, 
or answered by answering looks the fond inquiries 
of her poor father. She lived to be as I saw her, 
sweet and gentle, and delicate always ; but reason 
returned no more. She visited till the day of her 
death the spot where she first saw that young 
soldier, and dressed herself in the very clothes 
be said so well became her.” c. l. 
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The life of a clergyman, even in a retired vil¬ 
lage, is not, as many suppose, without incident. 
By his office as an ambassador of Christ, it is his 
lot to soothe the heart of the suffering, and extract 
the sting of remorse from the mind of the sorrow¬ 
ing penitent. His very remoteness from the stirring 
scenes of life, has its advantages, opening to his 
view the secret springs of the soul, and confining 
his attention to the hidden machinery of the heart. 
That in thus ministering to the diseased mind of 
some erring fellow being, passages of a strange 
and startling interest in the book of human life, are 
often made known to him, must be apparent to the 
attentive observer. 

I am induced to transcribe the following occur¬ 
rences in the life of a deceased parishioner, in the 
hope that, while the circumstances therein men¬ 
tioned are not of a nature to happen frequently, 
they may yet have their moral, and while they in¬ 
terest, also instruct the casual reader. It was in 
the summer of J8— that 1 was admonished by my 
failing health, to give up my ministrations, in one 
of our more southern cities, and take charge of a 
small parish in New England, near the place of my 
nativity. The village where I was located, was 
not extensive, but to one accustomed to the crowded 
thoroughfares and the busy streets of a large city, 
it was a luxury to tread the green fields, and breathe 
the fresh air of the country. I wished my children 
also to be educated in the moral atmosphere of 
New England—to imbibe the f pirit of its free insti¬ 
tutions. And to one of her children who has wan¬ 
dered far from her peaceful borders, lovely is the 
visage that New England wears after a long ab¬ 
sence: lovely her rocky mountains and smiling 
vales; lovely her clear springs and picturesque 
scenery. The hand and heart of the writer must 
be cold, ere he cease to hold drur in his remem¬ 
brance, the land of his birth and the friends of his 
early days. 

But to go on. Familiar as I was with the general 
features of the place, and the names of the inhabi¬ 
tants, I yet found that even here time and change 
bad done their work. Many of the old inhabitants 
had gone to their last homes, and their dwelling 
were tenanted by strangers. I seldom recollect a 
more thrilling moment in my history, than when 
after my introductory prayer, on the Sunday fol¬ 
lowing my ordination, I paused to look around on 
the assembled people, to whom 1 was for the future, 
after my poor ability, to dispense the bread of life. 
Yet even then, amid that mingled mass, there was 
one person who powerfully attracted my attention, 
and for the remainder of the morning, I could not 
refrain from many a recurring glance atone whose 
name and person were alike unknown to me. He 
was a man in the decline of life, with a counte¬ 
nance that at once singularly impressed and inte¬ 
rested me. I could not forbear thinking that he 
appeared inuoh older than be really was; that sor¬ 


row, and not age had chiselled the deep furrows 
on his brow, and whitened his hoary locks. After 
service, I looked to see if he were accompanied by 
any of the congregation; but no, he departed as 
he came—alone. Yet in his demeanor there was 
nothing that told of pride, though he was evidently 
of a higher class in life limn many of my people 
appeared to he; but on the contrary, I noticed a 
subdued and chastened expression of feeling in his 
face, as of one who had battled with the world, and 
been worn in the struggle, yet found peace at the 
last. During the week 1 made inquiries about him, 
and learnt that he had resided in the place for nearly 
two years, yet in that whole period had sought 
neither friends nor acquaintance, and appeared to¬ 
tally unconnected with any other hninun being, 
save the solitary and aged domestic,who kept his 
house. Yet he was seemingly possessed of all the 
means of comfort, and liberal in imparting them to 
his poorer neighbors : retaining only this singular¬ 
ity, that no person could induce him to enter the 
cottages of those whom he relieved, or witness the 
happiness he had caused. This reserved disposi¬ 
tion, which in another would have been condemn¬ 
ed as uncourteous, produced in the minds of the 
inhabitants no unfavorable impression concerning 
him ; there was such a touching melancholy in his 
manner when he replied to the inquiries which 
their kind feelings prompted, that the hardest hearts 
were softened when they gazed on his weather¬ 
beaten face ; and satisfied from his daily charitable 
acts that his heurt was right, they believed that his 
unsociable disposition was the result of misfortune, 
and pitied his forlorn condition. 

Such was the account 1 heard, and when I after¬ 
wards repeated my observation, and saw the indi¬ 
vidual evidently struggling with some secret soriow 
that weighed upon his heart, subduing all outward 
demonstrations of suffering, or witnessed his de¬ 
vout and humble demeanor in the house of God, 
and the satisfaction he seemed to derive from the 
ordinances of our holy religion, I could not but 
feel my interest strengthened, or resist tl»e impres¬ 
sion that his must be a strange and singular history. 
There was something so affecting in his destitution 
of the ordinary relations of life—so uncommon in 
his voluntary seclusion, that I could not forbear de¬ 
siring to discover the reasons which led him to 
adopt it. I know not why, but he always remind¬ 
ed me of that pathetic description of Rogers: 

“ An old man wandering in quest of something, 

“ Something he could not find.” 

And I earnestly hoped that a farther acquaintance 
with him would afford me some means of alle¬ 
viating those sorrows under which I was persuaded 
he suffered. An opportunity was soon afforded 
me ; I called at his house, and found him disposed 
to receive with cordiality the advances I made for 
his friendship. The conversation of one who felt 
a sympathetic interest in his welfare, seemed to 
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give him a degree of pleasure for which I had not | 
looked. After a short time my visits were eagerly | 
expected and frequently paid; hut as yet, 1 had | 
gained no light on his former history. His lease of 
life seemed short, and he did not repine. I found 
that he had travelled much in the course of his life, 
and observed men and manners with an accuracy 
few could rival. He possessed much information, 
and at times there was a subdued impetuosity in 
his manner, that told me the tire of passion had 
once burnt fiercely in his bosom. 

The incidents that 1 now relate were told me 
after our acquaintance had ripened into intimacy, 
at a period when his declining health promised him 
but a short time with us. 1 was expressing my sur¬ 
prise that he had never allowed me, in all our long 
friendship the pleasure of seeing him at my house, 
or introducing him to iny family, when he replied, 
‘‘Alas! you know not what you ask of me. My 
dear friend, there are some sights that even uow 
would mndden me. I would that 1 could only for 
a little while forget some passages in my life, and 
then—then I would go with you. But this may not 
be: we have all our different parts to perforin. It 
is mine to suffer patiently—it is yours to enjoy with 
moderation the blessings God gives. I uin like a 
tree, scorched and scathed by the destroying light¬ 
ning, but may you flourish long after my head is 
laid in the silent dust. 

You have often expressed a wish to know the 
particulars of my life. I will now relate them, for 
my time is short, and I would not die willingly, un¬ 
known to every one. You have pitied me as an 
unhappy and lonely man; nor will your pity di¬ 
minish, when you know the whole weight of that 
sorrow which presses me to the enrth. 

I was born in the state of New York. My father 
followed the seas; he was a brave, bold man, en¬ 
thusiastically fond of his profession—noble and 
kind-hearted, but rough and scamanlike in manner. 
M7 mother was a quiet, deep-feeling womnn, sub¬ 
dued by many griefs, and softened by an habitual 
dread of my father’s violence. I had one brother: 
he was not like me ; it seemed as if the difference 
in the minds and dispositions of the parents had 
axtended to their children, and it was not strange 
that each parent beheld with a secret preference, 
the child that could understand and sympathize 
with their kindred feelings. Charles was like his 
mother, fair, gentle and deep feeling; but 1 had all 
my father’s propensities, and my fits of passion, 
when a mere boy. made my poor mother tremble at 
a violence which she too truly saw would be expi¬ 
ated in tears and suffering. But iny father had 
none of these apprehension; he praised my hold, 
adventurous turn of mind, and applauded my fond¬ 
ness for his profession; and despite of my mother’s 
entreaties, he persisted in taking me to sea with 
him, laughing at Charles' want of spirit, as he 
termed it, in not desiring to accompany me. I loved 
Charles with ardor: the very difference in our na¬ 
tures made me love him more, ^t I exulted in my 
•uperior manliness, when after a few years, I re¬ 
turned with my tales of wonder, and deeds of 
daring to narrate. Again and again I went to sea, 
till the love of the deep became a passing with me, 
and I lived in its wild excitements. When I was 
about twenty years old iny father died, and (ban my 


poor mother begged me no longer to make her 
miserable by sailing on the perilous ocean; buttbe 
monotony of a life on land wore upon my spirits: 

I could not obey her wishes, and another year 
found me “ once more upon the waters;" After an 
absence of four long years I returned, with higher 
deeds, and more startling talcs to relate than before. 
I had a new auditor. Since my departure, my 
mother had adopted into her family a lovely girl— 
the daughter of a deceased friend. She was then 
about sixteen. I saw, loved, and Anally married 
her, after promising that 1 would give up the sea, 
and engage in commerce. This precipitate mar- 
tiage was encouraged by my mother, who believed 
that it would cure me of my rambling propensities, 
and gladly gave her consent to any plan which 
promised to insure my living upon the land. I 
have now reason to believe that the only one who 
suffered by this arrangement was poor Charles; ho 
had lived in the same house with Emily Haven for 
three years, arid, unknown to himself, loved her; 
but she was captivated by my strange tales and 
more assured manners, and forgot the gentle youth 
who had been for years to her as a brother and & 
j friend. 

And what did this marriage bring to me? Oh! 
let me stop and gaze on this once sunny place of 
my life. Four short happy years passed over my 
head, and left me iri quiet possession of every bliss 
man could desire. My wife was an angel of peace, 
and I can hear the musical tones of her voice yet. 
1 hud two innocent and lovely children—l was 
blessed with competence and health: what more 
could 1 want? My cup was filled—why' was not 
my heart satisfied ? 

In the fifth year after our marriage my mother 
died : happily ignorant of coming events, she 
closed her eyes in peace. After her death there 
came strange visions to me again. I could not 
sleep, but the rushing of waters mingled with my 
dreams. This was increased by an accidental cir¬ 
cumstance; an old acquaintance of mine, in the 
former years of my boyish folly and boyish hardi¬ 
hood—one whose path, like mine, had been upon 
the deep, and ' his home upon the wave,’ chanced 
to stop for a few days at our house. He had fol¬ 
lowed his old calling, and was possessed of an 
ample share of wealth—far more than my wildest 
desires had ever compassed ; for, till then, the love 
of gold had been a stranger to my bosom. To pro¬ 
ceed then, his conversation inflamed my fancy— 
we indulged in long details of our former exploits, 
and more than once in those dialogues, which now 
come back to me so vividly, did I observe the cheek 
of my wife pale with apprehension, and her eyea 
filling with tears, when she saw how the dormant 
thirst for adventure was roused in my soul. But 
nil in vain. The torch had been applied to my de¬ 
sires—they blazed out with new vehemence: I 
must go back to my early calling—1 must feel my 
vessel hound swiftly over the wild billows once 
more. Why should my life rust away on the land T 
I had a new inclination for wealth. The profit of 
my business seemed slow, and my station in life 
mean, compared with what it might have been had 
I persevered as my friend had done. How did my 
gentle wife reprove this inordinate thirst for gold 2 
how did she paint to me the home that would be 
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made desolate if I left her—the little Paradise I 
would render lone and void. 

A fever was on my soul: her reasoning fell upon 
die ear of the deaf. It seemed as if the current of 
my inclinations had been checked for a time only 
to flow the more rapidly. I would not be guided 
by her wishes, but tried vainly to soothe the grief I 
had caused. And Charles, whom I had 6een but 
little since my marriage, how did he beg me to de¬ 
sist from my rash undertaking. But alas! I heeded 
nothing—but threw up my business on land, and 
once more spread my canvass to the breeze. With 
what a wild fatality we sometimes rush on our de¬ 
struction ! Did I feel no foreboding of the heart 
when I left the home that, as a husband and a father, 
I should revisit no more ?—when the words of bles¬ 
sing and farewell quivered on Emily’s lips, and 
my little children clung with despairing fondness 
to my knees ? Yes.' yes! there was a divine pre¬ 
sentiment upon my mind, but I was not warned. 
And when I was again upon the deep—the broad, 
blue, boundless deep, how did my old associations 
come thronging back to me. I felt like one who 
had burst his fetters, and exulted in a new freedom. 

I forgot my fears—my apprehensions—almost my 
heme—in the new sensations that overpowered me. 
1 gloried in feeling that my love of adventure was 
not tamed, nor my spirit prisoned to the narrow 
limits of a counting-room existence. 

You, my friend, who see me at this advanced pe¬ 
riod of my existence, cannot realize the strange 
defeature that time has written upon my face and 
form. Yet the inward work is the greatest; there 
hath the master change been. I repeat that you 
cannot realize in the old man, broken down by 
yean and forrow, the ardent and hot-headed youth, 
with a frame of iron and a heart of oak—eager for 
enterprise, and alive to excitement. But you will 
know in part what my sufferings have been, when 
I tell you that before the end of my ill-fated voyage, 
we were taken by an Algerine corsair, carried to 
port, condemned, and sold into servitude. This 
was the termination of my adventure; for this had 
Ileft my wife and children—for this had I nourished 
dreams of greatness—for this had I repined when 
sitting at ease with my happy ones beneath the 
shelter of our trees. For this ! the thought was 
agony! I am describing to you now, my friend, 
the pent up feelings of years—the emotions that 
then overcame me. Thank God that I am better 
taught now: the day-star hath arisen; its beams 
give light to ray once-benighted soul. I was a wan¬ 
derer from the truth, an unprofitable servant, a 
thankless man, and the chastening of God’s hand 
fell justly upon me. But in these long, dreary 
years of suffering, the iron entered my soul. I 
had do hope for the future—I could not dream of 
the past. And how the free soul of man sinks down 
in slavery ! oh, never, never give heed to those that 
tell you the fetters may be patiently worn—that 
deem the clanking chain and the heavy lash neces¬ 
sary restrictions on man’s wild motion. Alas! a 
mist fell upon my mind, and hope sank down; 
and year after year went by, and I continued in 
slavery. I grew old, even in my youth: its fresh¬ 
ness and its dew went from me. And ever at the 
sansethour came a dream of home, to thrill and 
subdue me. I saw my lovely wife; I saw my 
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smiling children, playing before my cottage door, 
as the red light of departing day lingered in the 
evening skies. I heard their ringing laughter—I 
listened to their innocent prayer as they came from 
their sport, and knelt down at their mother’s knee, 
and prayed to Him who heareth in Heaven the 
prayer of the innocent and the pure. And 1 know 
not why, but a solemn conviction came over me, 
that in such communion I could mingle no more. 
And such thoughts wore upon me daily, till life 
seemed wasted at its fountain-source. I had leisure 
to review all iny past hours, to see the beginning 
of my wilful madness, in the unrestrained indul¬ 
gence of my early years—to trace back the way¬ 
wardness that after my father's death, sent me 
again upon the deep waters. I saw my mother’s 
pleading face and tearful eye, as she begged of me, 
her first-born, to remain with her, and be the stay 
of her declining years. Then my wife, my sweet 
Emily ; how I had assured her, when urging with 
the wild eloquence of passion, my claims to her 
love, that if she would be mine, i would never 
venture upon the treacherous sea again. Then her 
looks on the morning of my departure, and thoso 
of my deserted children. All—all things came 
back to me. 

But I will not weary you, my kind friend, by 
dwelling any more on those long dreary years of 
gloom and darkness. At last, the fetters fell from 
my limbs, and 1 was fiee ; but how? Could they 
give me back the buoyancy of hope, or the strength 
of manhood? No! these were mine no more; 
but yet with a bounding heart did I think of my 
home. True, my frame was bowed as if with 
years, and my hair was prematurely gray; suffer- 
ing and toil had broken my spirits, but still I looked 
forward, though ever and anon, the dark shadow 
of coming ill fell upon my mind. I know not why, 
but experience of grief makes us apprehensive, 
and whenever I thought of the meeting with my 
family, I trembled as before some unknown and 
fearful evil. Again 1 was at sea, and the vessel 
that now bounded over the deep billows, was bear¬ 
ing me swiftly on to my friends and home. Once 
more I began to dream—to look forward. Occu¬ 
pied with these thoughts, I was one day looking 
over a file of newspapers that I had found on board 
the vessel, when one of them caught my attention, 
as dated from my native place. I eagerly grasped 
it, and began to read its contents, when! God of 
mercy! what should meet my eye but the marriage 
of my own wife with my brother Charles, three 
years before ! Just Heaven ! they had deemed me 
no more ; they must have heard that I was dead, 
I recollected with horror that others of the same 
name with myself had been confined with me, and 
had died. Why was I not added to their number? 
What are words, my friend, when I speuk of this 
part of my life. I became fevered and delirious, 
and for a time lost that reason which now but re¬ 
minded me of my misfortunes. 

When I woke # up from this dark and fearful 
dream, what did Ido? return to that home I had 
abandoned—to the wife whose caresses were now 
given to another—to the children who had forgot¬ 
ten my existence ? No, no! I could not go back. 

I had been to them as the dead, and I felt that my 
place was among the living no more. But this sud* 
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den and terrible grief seemed to wake up all the 
dormant powers of life within me. 1 became in¬ 
spired with new energy—an unnatural activity 
animated me. I entered eagerly into business. I 
could say with another, that rest was to me as toil 
toother men. The storm, the darkness, and the 
strife of the waves were again familiar to my soul. 
In the tempest and the calm I was the same, seek¬ 
ing vainly “to fling away a weary life:” but it 
* would not part from me. Sometimes the wild and 
fearful idea of self-destruction was present with 
me; but the hand of God restrained me, and I could 
not be a self-murderer. 

And so another era in my fitful life passed away, 
till the excess of feeling calmed me, and the vio¬ 
lence of my passionate grief subdued itself. I 
learnt to repress all outward demonstrations of 
sorrow. A withering blight had fallen upon my 
soul—I was among living men, but 1 was not of 
them. But it was not so that my wounded heart 
could be healed ; and at last the spirit of God found 
me upon the waters. I learnt to look to him who 
was chastened for our iniquities—to think of a new 
existence, where those I had loved on earth should 
again be with me. And a peace not to be described 
fell upon my heart—I wns contented to endure that 
existence which was inflicted upon me. The sense 
of being a proscribed man—one, whose life, if 
known, would bring misery upon those who were 
nearest and dearest, wore off from my remem¬ 
brance. 1 placed my trust above, and looked for¬ 
ward with hope to the time when I might leave 
this bitter world. 

I thirsted to gaze once more upon my home, but 
I feared for my strength of purpose, and my heart 
failed me when I dreamed of again crossing the 
threshold of my once happy abode, as a shadow 
from the grave. But my children—could I never 
see them again? My resolution grew faint; I 
must go back, yet I did not do so at first. I dreaded 
to meet the trial. Time passed silently away, till 
one night a strange vision came to me. 1 thought 
I was at home; no more a tempest-tossed wanderer, 
nor a self-doomed exile, dragging out the remnant 
of his days in a strange land, but a calm and happy 
man, as I had once been; sitting in the little perch 
before my door, where I had spent so many bliss¬ 
ful hours. My wife was by my side, beautiful and 
gentle as ever; she was singing a song familiar to 
me then: my children were clustering round my 
chair, and I was regarding with a father’s fondness 
their sweet and joyous faces, when suddenly the 
expression of their countenance changed to some¬ 
thing purer, holier than belonged to earth: they 
amiled upon her, and called my name, in accents 
of affection, but my heart was filled with awe. I 
woke up, and I felt that they were dead : we could 
meet on earth no more. 

This conviction became stronger every day, and 
I set out upon my pilgrimage home. It was a bril¬ 
liant day in June when I entered the town where I 
was born—not as I went out, in the flush of youth, 
and the confidence of hope, but as a feeble and sor¬ 
rowful old man, with a bowed frame and broken 
spirit. Alas! every thing seemed bright and joy¬ 
ous, the same as I had left them. I only was 
changed. I did not yet go to that part of the town 
where my house had been—a surer revelation 


guided my footsteps. I went to my children’s 
graves ! Aye, they were there, side by side; and 
I saw the sod green and fresh upon their graves, 
and mourned not. It seemed a comfort to my ach¬ 
ing heart to feel that these were mine—all mine! 
there I could weep—there I could call upon the 
dead. Yes! they had gone in their innocent beauty 
back to Him whogave them, unstained, unstricken. 
Oh ! it soothed me to weep above the narrow turf, 
and speak the names of those I had loved and lost. 
I remained for hours in the same spot, and it was 
not till I had turned to go home, that my curiosity 
was excited by seeing another stone erected near 
them. I drew near, and read my own name. Alas! 
that my place had been there—but let me not re¬ 
pine. May the will of God be done. The time 
of mv pilgrimage is short. Soon shall I launch 
upon tlie ocean of eternity—soon will the silver 
cord be loosed, and the golden bowl broken. And 
may you, my friend, never repent the kindness 
with w hich you have poured wine and oil intotha 
wounds of a forlorn stranger. I have prolonged 
this account too much for your patience, but I have 
lived so long in solitude, that sympathy has become 
dear.” 

I assured the old man that I had long wanted to 
hear this full statement of his feelings, and beg¬ 
ged to know if he had seen his wife, to which 
he replied, “ Ah, yes! I past by the house where 
we lived together in our young days and saw her 
again. I leaned over the gate that opened once at 
my approach, and gazed earnestly upon her to 
whom my face was that of a stranger. Time had 
wrought little change upon her—she had nt»j suf- 
feredas Iliad; and though her smile secmed«g»4ver, 
it wns even more serene than of yore.f My JJrart 
grew sick when I thought that my gentl(*^|i^l Jkind 
brother might make her happier than the wayward 
and fitful being who once clasped her to his bosom, 
and in the fulness of joy% called her his. She had 
other children, and I heard their voices, and saw 
that they w'ere beautiful and loving too; and then— 
dark thoughts came over me, and I hurried from 
the scene. You know now why I cannot go, as 
others can, among the happy ones of this world. 
It wakes memories that yet can thrill and overcome 
me. It jars chords that I would might slumber. 
My retribution has been just. I bless the hand that 
has chastened me. Since then I have led a solitary 
life, waiting for my summons to depart. My life 
is wasting away. 1 am like a withered leaf; but 
my heart faints not at the prospect of approaching 
death—blessed be God.” 

The words of the old man were right; he linger¬ 
ed with us but a little w’hilc,and his last hours W'ere 
tranquil and happy. In another and a brighter 
world, may he have found that rest which was de¬ 
nied him here; and drink of those pure fountains 
whose waters are never bitter, like the troubled 
springs of earth. l. h. 


The scripture may have more senses besides the 
literal; because God understands all things at 
once ; but a man’s writing has but one true sense, 
which is that which the author meant when he 
wrote it. 
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TEL FUT LE MONDE DES LE COMMENCEMENT* 

A SKETCH. 


“Tel fut 1c monde des le commencement.” 
These words struck my ear about five years back, 
as I was lounging on the Boulevard des Italiens. 
They were dropped by a man who walked before 
me, in company with another, and as I looked in 
his face, drawn and wrinkled more by care than 
age, and saw his eye bent sadly and musingly on 
the ground, I readily judged his opinion of the 
world, and that its troubles and vexations were the 
cause of his exclamation. 

Many times since then, and on many different 
occasions, some of which my habits of mind keep 
fresh in my memory, I have repeated his words, 
and in much of what I conceive to have been his 
mood. From amongst these I will mention a few, 
hoping they may not be altogether without a 
moral. 

A young friend of mine, residing at Paris, who 
had foolishly embarked in some of tlie political 
speculations which preceded the abdication of 
Charles X., induced me once to attend a secret 
meeting of his associates,—men, he said, of firm 
honor, fast courage, unswerving determination, 
and whose chief desire was to die in the cause 
they had undertaken. At ten at night we left his 
lodgings, well disguised, and reached, by a circui¬ 
tous route, through bye streets, the place of ren¬ 
dezvous, a miserable garret or loft, where some ten 
or twelve of the united brethren, as they called 
themselves, sate in conclave. A man with a dark 
lantern was placed on the stairs, whose duty it was 
to inspect all comers, and, in need, to give the 
alarm, the agitators themselves being in utter 
darkness. 

Our arrival caused a pause in their proceedings, 
but my friend having given the pass word, we were 
admitted, and the orator then in possession of the 
meeting, resumed his declamation, winding up in 
these words: 44 I hold my life to be my country’s 
property, and if the axe of despotism must light on 
a victim to my country’s liberty, may mine be the 
first name to win the undying glory of a patriot’s 
martyrdom.” A loud murmur of applause follow¬ 
ed this conclu3ion, when suddenly a scuffle on the 
stairs, and a battering at the door, were heard. A 
cry of police was raised, and the brethren rushed 
in a body to the window; only four of them, how¬ 
ever, had time to gain the roof before the authorities 
effected an entrance, and secured the rest who 
were to be found, and having placed them in one 
corner, under the surveillance of two gentlemen 
with loaded muskets and fixed bayonets, they pro¬ 
ceeded to search for the others, piercing the rotten 
panelling of the room in all directions with their 
swords, but without effect. 

44 It is very odd,” said I, who was myself under 
the care of the two gentlemen aforesaid; and I was 
.wondering how the devotee to his country’s weal 
had escaped, as from his position in the room, I 
conceived he must have been the last to attain the 


window, when one of the men thrusting his piece 
up the chimney, introduced the bayonet into some 
soft substance, which forthwith came rattling down, 
screaming mercy, and murder, and shrieking out 
all kinds of vociferative entreaties, and promises to 
disclose all. “ Can it be possible ?” I said; •* that 
voice 7” They dragged the soot}’ abomination into 
the middle of the room ; he spoke more composed¬ 
ly as he tendered himself for king’s evidence, (for 
which honorable station the rest of the detenus 
forthwith became clamorous candidates,) and I 
knew him then, past all doubt, to be the orator who 
had so eloquently offered to offer his life at tho 
shrine of his country’s weal,— 

“ But ’stead of his throat he cut his corns.” 

44 Ahsaid I, as we were marched along —** Tel 
fut le monde des le commencement.” 

On another, and a melancholy occasion, I was 
present at a police office tn London, when a res¬ 
pectable man was brought up, charged with an 
assault on a noftle lord. The unfortunate man was 
placed at the bar, where pickpockets, prostitutes, 
burglars, and forgers, bad just preceded him; his 
accuser sate on the magistrates’ bench, lolling the 
time away in stately listlessness. The case wai 
called on, and his lordship narrated how the 
prisoner had, for whole days and nights, watched 
him, tracing him from town to country, and from 
the country to town ; to the theatre, the opera, 
Almack’s, the club, in fact, whereever he moved, 
continually seeking an opportunity to assault him. 
That on the previous day his lordship was alight¬ 
ing from his carriage, when the prisoner rushed at 
him with a stick in his hand, with which he aimed 
a blow at him, which he believed would have 
reached him, if his lordship’s porter had not knock¬ 
ed the prisoner down, and that when he rose again, 
he repeated his attempt, when four of his lordship’s 
servants interfered, and his lordship took shelter 
within his house till the prisoner was given in 
charge, and led away. 

After this, some five or six menials, six feet high, 
as fat as porpoises, and clothed like princes, gave 
their evidence, 44 That my lord was very nigh hit , 
if they had not twice knocked down the prisoner, 
who was very noisy; and my lord was very much, 
alarmed—and my lord said, 44 Give that fellow into 
custody,” and then they gived him into custody, and 
my lord did not perfectly recover till after dinner,” 
etc. etc. etc. * 

The prisoner, who had been laboring gigantically 
to repress his agitation, being now called on for his 
defence, burst out in a torrent of rage. 

11 Your worship,” he cried, “ that scoundrel, 
sitting by your side on the bench, seduced the wife 
of my bosom, and a fond and faithful wife til] then, 
from her home, her duty, and her children.” 

44 Prisoner,” said the magistrate, interrupting 
him, 44 that, if true, is ground fora civil action—we 
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cannot listen to such matters—it is wasting our time, 
and that of the public; the king’s peace must be 
kept.” % 

“ Well, gentlemen, I kept it long, but my wife’s 
brother was not of my patient nature, he wa3 an 
officer in the navy, he challenged that titled hound, 
who, like a coward, and a base cur that he is, gave 
information of the challenge, and put the officers on 
the scent. My brother-in-law, to avoid them, went 
down to his friends at Dover, but the officers knew 
they would be well paid for their job, followed 
him there, when to escape them, for they were 
close upon him, he pushed a boat off from the 
beach, and ran out to sea. Shortly after a gale 
came on, which blew all night, and the next morn¬ 
ing his corpse was found on the shore. Let the 
coward there, deny these things if he can. It was 
for these I followed him, and will follow him, 
while I have a soul in my body, till I am re¬ 
venged.” 

“ Prisoner!” again said the magistrate, “ these 
statements are most irregular, and cannot be per¬ 
mitted; it is monstrous to suppose that a nobleman 
of his lordship’s rank is to be libelled in this &r- 
parte manner, and even threatened, and in the face 
of this bench, with impunity. We must fine you 
ten pounds for the assault, and call upon you to 
find security, yourself in one thousand pounds, 
and two sureties in five hundred pounds each, to 
keep the peace towards his lordship.” 

Here his worship turned to his lordship, with a 
look that seemed to say, 1 think that’s pretty well; 
and my lord, uncrossing his legs, and raising his 
head from the newspaper, which he had been 
coolly perusing, smiled a gracious approval. 

“ Five hundred pounds each!” cried the prisoner. 
“ Good God ! where am 1 to find such securities ? 
it is but three weeks since 1 became a bankrupt, 
owing to the confusion that crept into my affairs, 
through that villain’s doings.” 

“ Well,” said the magistrate, “you have threaten¬ 
ed to pursue his lordship till you are revenged ; if 1 
relax something of the amount of the securities, 
will you retract that threat, and give an assurance 
of your peaceable intentions ?” 

“ No!” said the prisoner. 

“ Then you must be locked up till you find the 
securities,” replied the man in office, and his 
worship again turned to his lordship, and com¬ 
menced an interchange of small talk, while the 
poor man was led away by the gaoler. Hi? 
worship afterwards bowed and smiled his lordship 
out, and next day the prisoner cut his throat and 
died. And when 1 heard his fate. I added a sigh, 
and a curse to my exclamation, “ Tel fut le monde 
des le commencement.” 

Some few years back I was walking early ig the 
moving over an unfrequented part of Wimbledon 
Common, when I suddenly came on a low insula¬ 
ted spot, where some gentlemen were, as 1 soon 
perceived, preparing for a duel. While the princi¬ 
pals were standing Aloof, and the seconds were 
deliberating on the necessary preliminaries, I 
stepped up to the surgeon, who was alone, and 
some little distance from them, and begged to know 
if there was no possibility of preventing the con¬ 
templated collision. 

I am afraid not,” he answered. 


“ Is the matter of disagreement very serious, 
then ?” I inquired. 

“ I believe,” said the surgeon, “ it is some dispute 
on the purity of the pedigree of a pointer.” 

“ Good God !” I said ; “ are these men going to 
stake their lives, perhaps their immortal souls, ou 
the chastity of a bitch ? Gentlemen,” 1 continued, 
addressing the seconds, who had come up to 
ascertain the cause of my intrusion, “surely you 
will never allow these two friends of yours to point 
their weapons at each other in such a trumpery 
dispute as this?” 

“ Trumpery, sir!” they both exclaimed. 

“ Yes, trumpery.” 

“ I don’t understand you, sir,” continued one ef 
them; “there has been a very serious difference 
between them; there is, in fact, a great mistake 
on one side, sir.” 

“Well,” I replied, “ is that a reason why they 
should attempt to murder each other, or why you 
should abet their endeavors that way? If, as you 
say, there has been a difference, and there is a 
mistake between them, let them reason themselves 
right; surely they are capable of infusing more 
logic into an argument than into a bullet?” 

“ Pooh, pooh, sir!” said the other second, “ that’s 
not the custom,” and taking the arm of his fellow 
spadassin, they turned their backs upon me, and 
proceeded to load. As a last resource, I addressed 
myself to one of the principals; he received me 
sullenly, and asked me if 1 was in the commission 
of the peace. I answered that I was not. 

“Then, sir,” said he, “have the goodness to 
spare me your opinions. Gentlemen he added, 
sneeringly, “have ways of their own of settling 
their differences.” 

I then applied to the other, a very young man, of 
an open and ingenuous countenance. In answer to 
iny entreaties to him to desist, he said, “ I should 
have no objection to oblige you, sir, but I’ll see that 
fellow,” eyeing his antagonist, “d—n’d first.” 

As he said these words, the seconds went up to 
their respective friends, and it was insisted on that 
1 should withdraw, which I did, with great reluc¬ 
tance, taking my stand by the side of the surgeon. 
A moment after I had retired, the seconds gave the 
signal, and both parties fired at the same time; and 
in the same moment that I saw the flashes from 
their barrels, I saw the younger spin round, with 
his arms spread out in the air, like the sails of 
a windmill, rise from the ground, and then fall 
flat and heavily on it, with his face downwards, 

1 like a huge lump of clay or lead dropped from 
a height. Myself, the surgeon, the other princi¬ 
pal, and the seconds, were quickly grouped round 
him. 

“ It’s all over,” said the surgeon. “ Where are 
the carriages ?” 

“ We must be oft* by God !” cried the seconds. 

“ D-n !” exclaimed the surviving duellist, 

gnashing his teeth in agony, “ this quarrel was my 
seeking. I am a murderer !” 

In another minute I was alone with the corpse, 
and as I gazed on it, and thought of what had passed, 
wept for the perversity of human nature, as I 
whispered again—“Tel fut le monde des le com¬ 
mencement !” 

Ephraim Twigg. 
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A TALE OF THE TWO CHURCHES. 


In one of the western counties of England is 
situated the sequestered and beautiful valley of 
Deepdale. It is, in sooth, a spot of peculiar loveli¬ 
ness, yet so lonely withal, that when the curious 
traveller beholds, in the depths of its almost un¬ 
trodden solitudes, two noble Gothic churches, 
rising, in rival grandeur, upon his view, he is, at 
first, tempted to believe that objects are multiplied 
to him by some deception of vision. Having satis¬ 
fied himself of the reality of what he sees, he, in 
the next place, infers the poverty of the inhabitants, 
by observing that there are no altar or coffin-shaped 
tombs, or raised slabs, and very few graves that 
can even boast of the humble distinguishment of 
upright head and foot-stones; and calculates the 
scantiness of the population, from the small num¬ 
ber of briar-bound turfy mounds, which denote the 
last abode of the lowly peasant in the burying- 
ground of either church, and muses why, and by 
what means, two such edifices can have been 
erected, in a place which could scarcely have re-1 
quired a church of half the dimensions of either of 
these solemn temples, both of which are so rich in 
the elaborate ornaments of the fiorid Gothic archi¬ 
tecture, that they must have cost, in workmen’s 
wages alone, & sum sufficient to startle the weal¬ 
thiest and most liberal-minded select vestry in 
London. The marvel, however, is lessened by the 
explanation afforded by the personage who performs 
the important offices of parish-clerk and sexton, in 
one or the other of these twin churches, who, haply j 
observing a stranger employed in exploring the 
localities of the spot, issues from his domicile with 
a ponderous key in his hand, and, inspired with 
silver hopes, volunteers to admit “his honor” into 
that church of which he considers himself the 
peculiar guardian. 

His services accepted, he points to a low ivy- 
grown wall which separates the two burying- 
grounds, and informs the visiter that it is the line of 
demarcation between two parishes which meet on 
that spot, neither of which could boast of a church 
fill the days of the third Edward, in whose time, 
saith that venerable gossip Tradition, two wealthy 
co-heiresses, of one parish, unluckily placed their 
affections on the lord of the manor of the next, who, 
being of a remarkably grateful temper, regretted 
that be could not marry them both; but, as the 
claims of both to his regard were so equal that he 
found some difficulty in deciding upon which of the 
fair spinsters to fix his choice, he left them to settle 
that point between themselves. Now, as that was 
a matter on which it was utterly impossible that 
they should ever agree, they had recourse to the 
expedient of casting lots for the object of their 
equal affection, when the youngest sister, throwing 
the highest number, became his wife, and the elder, 
renouncing the world, buried her disappointed 
hopes in a convent, and devoted her wealth to the 
erection of the first-built church, which she dedi¬ 


cated to her patroness St. Agnes. The married 
sister, however, became a widow shortly after her 
marriage, which she attributed to the wrath of 
Heaven at the crime she had committed, in obtain¬ 
ing the advantage over her sister through the use of 
false dice: and she confessed the fraud to her 
spiritual director, who enjoined her to atone for it 
by imitating the example of her piou9 sister, and 
building a church also. The penitent widow com¬ 
plied ; and the second church was erected, and 
dedicated to St. Mary. 

After this legendary preface, Master Ralph Dig- 
well, or Peter Pitclipipe, whoever it chances to be, 
introduces the visiter into the holy pile, which he 
emphatically styles his church , and points out the 
tomb of the foundress, with her tffigts and Latin 
epitaph, repeating, at the same time, in solemn re¬ 
citative, four quaint rhymes, not more ancient than 
the days of James the First, which he avers to be 
the very lines the lady ordered to be engraved on 
her tomb, though nothing can differ more from the 
half-obliterated monastic sentences thoreon inscrib¬ 
ed. Then lie proceeds to do the honors of the 
monuments of tho ancestors of the noble family, 
whose pew, with its crimson curtains and cushions, 
takes up a good sixth of the church, and is exalted 
two feet higher than any other. 

Pass into the other church, and you will find 
every tiling equal to this—by which you gather, 
that a nobleman’s family is resident in each parish; 
and that there exists no slight rivalry between them, 
you learn from the zeal with which the clerk of 
either parish extols and magnifies the superiority of 
his lord and his lord’s ancestors, over the patron 
peer of the other church and his progenitors. 

One amen-crier has certainly the advantage over 
his antagonist, in this—that he can boast of the 
greater number of monuments belonging to hie 
lord’s ancestors, neither can their superior grandeur 
be disputed ; but then, his opponent stoutly avers, 
that the coffins in his patron’s vault infinitely sur¬ 
pass in magnificence any which the other is able to 
display, and boldly challenges him to the proof, 
“ that the gentleman may judge for himself.” But 
from this test Master Ralph Digwell always shrinks, 
well knowing that the coffins of the noble Fitz- 
Aymers would make a very sorry appearance, 
bereft of the rich velvet, gold lace, silver-gilt nails, 
and all the rest of their pompous funereal decora¬ 
tions, which he has long since converted to his own 
use. Nay, there is a plumber in a market-town, a 
few miles distant, who must suppose that Ralph 
Digwell is the proprietor of a lead-mine, from the 
vast quantity of that metal which he has sold to 
him, during the time he has held the office of sexton 
and parish clerk in the church of St. Mary, Deep- 
dale. From this hint you may infer, gentle reader, 
that it is well for Ralph Digwell that the present 
Earl Fitz-Aymer entertains suefep. horror of every 
thing that can remind him of death, as to preclude 
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all chance of his ever entering the family vault, till 
he is himself coffined, and carried thither, to take 
up his final residence among his ancestors; when 
he will be, most probably, as insensible of the 
depredations that have been committed upon their 
funeral finery, as to thoso that will, undoubtedly, 
be perpetrated upon his own, provided the same 
sly knave keeps the key of his domus ultima. 

It happened one evening that the rival sextons 
met at a little wicket-gate which affords a means of 
communication between their respective church¬ 
yards, and mutually drew up for a gossip; for, 
though they never talked without quarrelling, yet 
they always made a point of conversing whenever 
they did meet. “ Out of the fulness of the heart 
the mouth speaketh,”saith the proverb, and Master 
Digwell accosted Peter Pitchpipe as follows: 

“1 reckon our church will boast a grander bridal 
to-morrow than poor St. Agnes ever witnessed, 
since the disappointed old maid, who built it, laid 
the foundation-stone. Somebody, who shall be 
nameless, would like to pocket my fee on the 
occasion.” 

“Neighbor Digwell,” returned Pitchpipe, “I 
don’t teach the young ones their catechism every 
Sunday, without bearing in mind the tenth com¬ 
mandment; and, to tell you a bit of my mind, I 
would not give thee half-a-crown for thy fees 
to-morrow.” 

“ Not half-a-crown for my fees, at the wedding of 
my Lord’s daughter, Lady Anne, with a grand 
Marquis! That is nothing but your spite, you en¬ 
vious old screech-owl! because the young Viscount 
don’t get my Lady Anne.” 

“ Why, so he would, you barbarous flint-heart! 
if the young lady, poor dear! might be free to 
choose.” 

“ Pity she should, Master Pitchpipe, pity she 
should, if so, that she were imprudent enough to 
wish to marry such a wild-fire spark as he ; and 
his father and my lord born foes too, as a man may 
say, when their grandfathers kilt each other in a 
duel under the fairies’ oak, on the heath yonder.” 

“ All I can say to that, Master Digwell, is, that 
the young people have been better Christians than 
the old ones; ay, and read their Bibles to better 
purpose: for there we are commanded to love, and 
not to hate, our enemies. Not but what my Lord 
Deepdale would have given them his blessing, if 
Lord Fitz-Aymer had not been such a hard-hearted 
man, that he preferred his own revenge to the hap¬ 
piness of his only child, and so forbade her to think 
of Lord Beauchamp.” 

“ And in the right of it, too, when he can marry 
her to a Marquis, which, it seems, is a grander 
thing than an Earl, and next to a Duke.” 

“ Well, for my part,” said Peter Pitchpipe, “ I 
should be ashamed to have any hand in marrying 
such an unsuitable couple as the old withered 
Marquis and lovely Lady Anne.” 

“ So as the Marquis’ money chinks well in my 
bag, I shall think him handsome enough for any 
lady, let her be who she may,” returned Digwell, 
with a sardonic grin. 

“ Fie upon you, you greedy old churl! you know 
very well that Lady Anne hates him worse than 
death." *1 

“That may be his concern, but it is none of 


mine ; for, look ye, I never got a fee from a bride 
in my life, if she were ever such a happy one : so 
I always keeps my eye upon the bridegroom.” 

At Fitz-Aymer Castle, the subject of my Lady 
Anne’s bridal formed matter of still more angry 
discussion than it had done between the rival sex¬ 
tons ; and report said, that the young lady had 
wept, entreated, and finally knelt at the feet of the 
obdurate Earl, her father, in a vain attempt to pre¬ 
vail upon him to excuse her from these abhorrent 
nuptials. Much more was said upon the occasion 
than was true; for never was a young lady less 
lachrymose than Lady Anne. She was, in sooth, 
a lass of spirit, and had never fainted, nor been 
afflicted with a single hysteric fit, in all her life: 
yet awful were the swoonings and hysterics that 
were reported of her; not to speak of wringing of 
hands and rending of hair, besides tears too mani¬ 
fold to record. But these were things of course, 
and the natural consequences of her dislike to the 
mature spouse her careful papa had provided for 
her. All sorts and conditions of people, in the 
two parishes, were clamorous and passionate, in 
their sympathy for her, and indignation against her 
father and the bridegroom elect. The village 
mind was in a state of the highest excitation, 
respecting the nuptials of the much-pitied Lady 
Anne, when the day that was appointed for their 
solemnization arrived; and, as the morning was 
uncommonly fine, the church-yard of St. Mary, 
Deepdale, was thronged with all the indignant and 
sight-loving inhabitants of the two parishes. The 
women forsook the houses, the men the fields: the 
hay was left to turn itself, by the one, and the pots 
to boil, or cool, at their own discretion, by the 
other. No one could attend to his own concerns 
for thinking of those of my Lady Anne, and every 
one was in the very height of discussing them, 
when the bridal procession drove up; and they half 
forgot their commiseration for her in the extravagant 
delight and wonder with which they surveyed the 
long train of showy equipages, with so many 
grandly dressed folks within, and still finer dressed 
servants without, with white favors in their gold 
and silver-laced hats. There were abundance of 
“ lauk-a-daisies, look there!” from the women, and 
“stars o’ mine,” from the men, and “my eyes!” 
from the boys and girls, as each carriage set down 
its noble freight, and drove off to make way for 
another, and another, and another after that, till the 
good people firmly believed that all the lords and 
ladies in England, save and except old my Lord • 
Deepdale, and young my Lord Beauchamp, his 
son, were come to my Lady Anne’s wedding. 
Never had been seen in that church-yard such a 
waving of ostrich and marabout plumage, and 
fluttering of white lace veils, as was exhibited that 
morning by the six young and noble bridemaids. 
As for the bride herself, she was dressed much like 
other brides of her rank and expectations, in an 
orthodox quantity of white satin and Brussels lace. 
She wore no bonnet; and her rich profusion of 
sunny tresses were wreathed with orange blossoms, 
and partially shaded with a long veil, of the most 
superb lace. She was in form petite, but perfectly 
sylph-like, and sweetly pretty. She looked a little 
pale or so, but, to the surprise of every one, shed no 
tears. In fact, she appeared to have made up her 
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mind to go through the business with firmness, in 
compliance with the exordiums of her Indy mother, 
who, before she left the carriage, had pathetically 
entreated her 44 not to expose herself, by any public 
manifestation of her sentiments towards her future 
husband.” 

Lady Anne was an only child, and, of course, a 
spoiled child : she had early known and felt her 
own importance, and had been accustomed, from 
her very cradle, to have her own way in every 
thing. It was only in this mo9t important action of 
her life that she had received a serious contradic¬ 
tion. But in this, the Earl, her father, resolutely, 
and somewhat harshly, enforced his paternal 
authority; and, in contests of this kind, the weaker 
party is generally obliged to yield to the will of the 
stronger. It was, however, plain to all, that it was 
no meek, lamb-like sacrifice that they were leading 
so gaily decked out to the altar: there was a self- 
willed petulance in her air, and a scornful spirit in 
her eye, that made the Marquis shrink, and look j 
like the fool he was, whenever he encountered its 
disdainful glance; and there was even eloquence j 
i in the manner in which she trampled the beautiful ] 
I flowers that were strewn before her. It was one 
of the ways in which the little vixen vented her 

I angry displeasure at the pomps and vanities pre¬ 
pared in honor of the scene in which she was to 
{ be the reluctant prima donna. The Earl, her father, 

| was evidently mortified and exasperated with her; 
f and there was something approaching to brutality 
in the rough manner in which he seized her tiny 
while-gloved hand, and drew it through his arm, to 
lead her into the church. There was answering 
disdain in the indignant flash of her bright blue 
eye, and the sudden suffusion of the pale cheek 
with glowing crimson; also, there was a certain 

I slight, but decidedly rebellious, motion of the 
shoulders, and a retrograde step, with the pretty 
little foot of the bride, as though she would have 
i resisted crossing the threshold of the church. But 

I the resolute Earl drew her forcibly forward—I atn 

f persuaded that it would have given him positive 
pleasure to beat the prqvoking young slut; but 
there is no managing family matters in public, and 
she permitted him to lead her up to the altar without 
any further show of resistance. The Marquis took 
his proper place by her side,—the minister opened 
bis book. The bridemaids looked as interesting 
as they could, and put all the blushes they could 
command upon immediate service. The bridemen 
looked quizzical, the Earl authoritative, the Coun¬ 
tess apprehensive, the bridegrodfn foolish, and the 
bride sullen. No one appeared perfectly at ease 
but Ralph Digwell, the parish clerk, whose horn 
was mightily exalted upon the occasion ; and he 
was (in his own opinion, at least) the most im¬ 
portant person present, and certainly the most to 
be envied, as he stood in all the glories of a bran 
new black coat, purchased upon the speculation of 
. the noble bridegroom’s anticipated donation, hold- 
' iog a huge open prayer-book, and literally panting 
j to pronounce the final amen, which he always con- 
' lidered the most consequential word in the service 

, of matrimony. There was a dead hush in the 

church; for the bridegroom had already signi^ed 
his assent, in answer to that important question, 
“Wilt thou have this woman for thy wedded 


wife ?” and the minister, turning to the bride, said, 
though rather in a faltering tone (for he was well 
aware of the nature of her sentiments towards the 
bridegroom), 44 Wilt thou have this man for thy 
wedded husband ?” expecting hesitation, ora flood 
of tears, in reply, if not an obstinate silence. 
Lady Anne, however, was not of the crying sort: 
she seldom hesitated upon any point, and she 
always spoke her mind ; so she boldly and de¬ 
cidedly answered, “ I will not,” in so loud a tone 
that the resolute negative resounded through the 
church ; then, turning quickly to the crest-fallen 
bridegroom, she said, 44 1 told you so before, my 
| lord ; and how I hope you will believe that I am in 
earnest.” 1 

44 Lady Anne, I blush for the impropriety of your 
conduct!” said the Countess; 44 and I wonder you 
are not ashamed of the manner in which you have 
exposed yourself, by putting this public insult upon 
the Marquis of Greystock.” 

41 Had the Marquis of Greystock possessed the 
common feelings, or the honorable delicacy, of a 
gentleman, mamma, he would have spared me the 
trouble of coming hither, and hfmselfthc mortifica¬ 
tion of a public refusal,” returned Lady Anne. 

44 Come, come, madam ! I am not to be thus 
trifled with,” said the Earl, sternly; 44 and I insist 
upon your fulfilling your engagement with the 
Marquis.” 

44 / never entered into an engagement with him,” 
said Lady Anne, pouting. 

44 But I have for you, Lady Anne.” 

44 Oh ! true, papa ; but that is quite another 
thing.” 

“And I tell you, madam, that you shall marry 
the Marquis,” said the Earl, bending his brows 
most awfully upon the fair rebel. 

44 Impossible, papa ; for you see the church very 
properly considers the lady’s consent an indispen¬ 
sable part of the marriage ceremony ; and, as I am 
a woman of conscience, I find it impossible to 
answer in the affirmative, when I nm asked by the 
minister if I will huve a man I hate for niy wedded 
husband.” 

44 Confound your conscience !” retorted the Earl 
furiously. 

Here, the mortified Marquis drew the Earl aside, 
to propose some plan for his private consideration; 
the Countess joined herself to the council. Eveiy 
one in the church had been thrown into utter con¬ 
sternation, by the unexpected freak of my Lady 
Anne. The parson looked down upon his book, in 
dismay; Rnlph Digwell groaned in spirit at the 
perversity of the bride, and, like squire Richard, in 
j Vanburgh’s comedy, 44 thought she was not too big 
to be whipped.” The bridemaidens tittered : the 
bridetnen elevated their eye-brows, and stared. 
The elders of the bride’s family were ashamed to 
look the bridegroom’s friends in the face, after the 
insult they had received in the person of the 
Marquis, from their wayward young relation, for 
which they began to offer apologies in the most 
doleful tone imaginable. 

But w'hatdid the bride the meantime? Truly, the 
, bride did the wisest thing that she could do, under 
9uch circumstances: for she fairly walked out of 
the church, through the door opposite to that by 
which she entered it; and, exerting all the speed 
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with which youth and love could inspire her, she 
hurried through the church-yard, nnd, passing 
through tnc wicket-gate of communication, entered 
that adjoining, where she was ipet, nnd rapturously 
greeted, by an elegant young man, who, it is 
scarcely necessary to explain, was no other than 
her favored lover, the Viscount Beauchamp. By 
him she was immediately conducted into the church 
of St. Agnes, where also a white-robed priest stood 
in readiness at the altar, book in hand, seconded by 
Ralph Digwell’s rival, Peter Pitchpipe. There, 
too, were assembled the fair sisters of the Viscount, 
prepared to officiate as bridemaids, and his younger 
brother, who obligingly undertook to give away the 
bride. No explanation was necessary; for it was j 
all a preconcerted plan, arranged through the 
agency of Lucy Pitchpipe, the parish clerk’s I 
daughter, who filled the post of waiting-maid to 
Lady Anne. 

No time was consumed in idle compliments; 
and, without so much as pausing for the bride to 
recover her breath, the minister commenced the 
marriage-service, in which he used such laudable 
dispatch, that the enraged father and rejected bride¬ 
groom only entered the church in time to hear Lady 
Anne pronounce as decided an “ I trill," as she had 
before an “ I will not .” 

•• I forbid the marriage ! Proceed at your peril,” 
vociferated the Earl, “ I will disinherit you,” he 
exclaimed in a voice of thunder. 

“I was of age yestesdny,” said the bride. 

<• With all my worldly goods I thee endow,” 
pursued the lover-bridegroom, with a look of 
unutterable tenderness : and the Earl had the 
mortification of witnessing the conclusion of the 
spousal rites. The Marquis, seeing no reason for 
his doing the same, flung himself into the elegant 
travelling-carriage which he had provided fora very 
different occasion, and shouted to the post-lads to 
take the white and silver cockades out of their hats, 
and drive off. Ralph Digwell stood looking after 
hitn, with a rueful countenance; while the melan¬ 
choly conviction, “no hopes of golden fees to-day,” 
smote upon his heart, and he began to cast about in 
his mind how his new black coat was to be paid 
for, there being no present prospect of a death in 
his patron’s family; and he reflected, with a bitter 
pang of envy, upon the superior good fortune of 
his rival, Peter Pitchpipe. 

With respect to the proceedings of the higher 
powers on this extraordinary business, be it known, 
that the Earl Fitz-Aymer talked loudly and angrily; 
and the bride, who knew her cue, listened patiently 
till all his sayings were exhausted. She was then 
all duty and submission. The bridegroom was as 
conciliatory as the husband of a heiress ought to 
be. The lady mother temporised, as lady mothers 
generally do on such occasions, and at length 
mollified the wrath of her offended lord, by remind¬ 
ing him of the admirable geographical situation of 
die estatee of Lord Deepdale and himself, for a 
marriage between their heirs. He acknowledged 
the propriety of the remark; and the thought struck 
him, at the same moment, that, considering the 
resolute temper of Lady Anne, it was very well 
that she had not contracted an alliance which 
offered no such local advantages; and, as the 
Earl of Deepdale, who was in every respect his 


equal, offered to make all proper settlements upon 
her, he at length determined to shake hands with 
his noble neighbor, and bestowed a sort of sulky 
benediction on die newly-wedded pair, which he 
qualified with an intimation that he should expect 
them to proceed to the continent, and reside there 
for a twelvemonth at least, as his friend the Marquis 
of Grey stock would consider himself very dis¬ 
honorably treated if he were to be publicly re¬ 
conciled to them before that period. The happy 
pair readily agreed to this arrangement; but the 
term of their banishment was very considerably 
shortened by the marriage of the Marquis of Grey- 
stock, who, in a fit of bachelor desperation, took 
to wife his chaplain’s pretty sister, who made him 
one of the happiest elderly gendeinen in the 
peerage, and perfectly consoled him for the affront 
he had received from Lady Anne Fitz-Aymer. 


ORIGINAL. 

The Water Kelpie’s Song. 

It wub a superstition of the ancient Scotch, that 
the Water Kelpie, or Evil-Spirit of the Waters, 
enticed sailors to destruction by her songs. 

Away o’er the blue wave— 

Away o’er the Bea— 

In the ocean’s deep cave 
There’s a home for me ! 

They’re built upon coral—its beautiful halls. 

And blithe waves the sea-weed around its walls. 

A skull is its dome, 

And dry bones are its wall— 

By the ocean’s foam 

Well bleached are they all! 

And the pearl is there—and the glistening shell, 
’Tis a beautiful home—and I love it well. 

And a skeleton stands 
At the open door, 

And his fellows in bands 
Glide over the floor. 

Oh ! think ye they are not a glorious sight, 

With their waving arms, and their bones so white? 
And where once the dark eye, 

In its socket lay, 

The ocean’s gay fire-fly 
Sends forth its ray. 

They’re wreathed with pearl in that ocean home, 
And their mantles are made of the scfe’fl white foam. 
When the wind comes to lasnj 
To fury the wave, 

When the red lightning flash, 

And th^huuder’s rave— 

Then gaily we dance and gaily we’ll sing. 

For we know that the storm new guests will bring. 
Wilt come to my sea cave ? 

A garland I’ll twine, 

On thy white brows to wave, . 

With pearls shall it shine. 

There are coral beds in the Kelpie’s home. 

There arc couches of shell beneath her dome. 

And the ocean’s swell, 

Is our music there, 

The bold ship’s knell— 

And the shriek of despair! 

And we welcome each comer with joy and glee, 
Come thither then sailor! we’ll Welcome thee. 
Deerfield, Mass., June 1835. f J. w * 
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O’ The publisher is indebted to the kindness of 
Mrs. S. Chapman, for the original manuscript copy 
of the address, as spoken by her, on the occasion of 
her farewell benefit, at the Park Theatre, on the 
evening of the 18th June. The address differs 
materially from the one which has appeared in 
many of the papers of this city, purporting to have 
been delivered by Mrs. Chapman. 

Farewell Address, 

AS SPOKEN BY MRS. S. CHAPMAN. 

Thanks gentle friends! here dies the actor’s art; 
Away with mockery now—behold my heart: 

1 come to thank you—’tis an honest task 
The grateful spirit needs no painted mask. 

When first my voice within these walls arose, 

Its trembling accents spoke not of repose; 

It had no Herald-trump — no sounding Fame, 
Ushered by Fear alone, it humbly came, 

You smiled, and blessed with strength, its nerve¬ 
less tone, 

And made at once both heart and voice your own ; 
It falters noW—would that its notes could tell, 

The heavy grief which clouds the heart’s 1 fare well.’ 

It is alas 1 the Actor’s hopeless lot, 

‘To strut his hour’—to pass—and be forgot— 

Must I so soon this cruel tribute pay 7 
Take with myself all memory away 7 
Fain would 1 hope that heart’s so warm as these 
Might sometimes think of her who aimed — 1 to 
please’— 

Who labored much—and gloried while she strove 
Justly to wear the garland which you wove. 

And oh! when Time and Absence dull the scene, 
And throw their misty veil o’er what has been, 
8hould aught upon this mimic world restore— 

Back to your thought my errant form once more; 
And should some heart to whom my name is dear— 
Half-sighing whisper— 1 would that she were here!’ 
Although between us dashed an ocean’s foam, 

Tho’ stranger lands had made their wilds my home, 
Tho’ leagues unnumbered, space, and void, were 
there, 

Methtnks my soul would, hear that friendly pray’r, 
And mem'ry floating o’er'the magic strain, 

Would bear me back to dwell with you again. 

Proudly my heart declares allegiance here, 

Here are my friends—my country — men most dear. 
Alas! my spirit sadly owns the thrall 
Which barred its soarings to be worthy all. 

(To tie stage.) 

The mjutis scene —the gay illusion’s o’er— 

Adieustage—we part to meet no more— ^ 

(To the audience.) , t 

But where-so-e’er—my star of life shall guide/ 
From you and yours my thoughts cannot divide, 

And oh!—tny Friends—if words contained a spelt ' 
My last should be—‘ God bless you all ’—farewell! 

3 
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ORIGINAL. 

To SUM 8 . . . . 

One smile from thy beauty, one sigh from thy breast 
Would awaken the dream of those moments of rest, 
That have passed like the leaf on the eddying stream, 
Or the vision of sleep in a fair fleeting dream. 

Oh, breathe not my faults! be they many or few, 
Let them pass unobserved like the tremulous dew. 
That sparkles with brilliance on rose bud and leaf, 
Or the tear drop that falls in the moments of grief. 

The cause of my errors will forever be mine, 

But with the voice of the heartless oh, mingle not 
thine, 

Or whisper my follies to the careless and vain, 

To pass like a zephyr o’er a desolate plain. 

The tide of affliction like the freshet may flow, 

O’er the beauties of earth in their verdure and glow; 
But the sunshine of heaven restore to their bloom 
As flowers that wither and fade o’er the tomb. 

And oh ! let the sunshine of heaven be mine, 

As I gaze on your face which I long to call mine. 
Let its bright beams illumine before it may set, 

And cherish the hope that I ne’er will forget. 

Then farewell forever those fears of my heart, 
With joy and with pleasure I’ll bid them depart, 
As the smile of affection illumines your face. 

And your image forever’s engraved in its place. 

j. c. H. 


Woman’s Tears* 


Oh ! what are woman’s tears! 

When they arise from fancied woe, 

The ocean’s waves—that waste and wide, 
Bear worthless weed—in restless tide, 
They have their ebb and flow. 

Oh ! what are woman’s tears ! 

If from the fount of gentle love — 

The dew-drops of the blessed morn, 

Kiss’d by Heaven’s breath as soon as born, 
As meet for realms above. 

Oh ! what are woman’s tears! 

If pour’d in scorn and wounded pride— 

A torrent from a mountain source, 

That, pent a moment, rends its course, 

And spreads a ruin wide. 

Oh ! what are woman’s tears! 

If thankful joy the flood compels— 

They fall but like the gentle rain, 

That blesseth and is blest again, 

And fills the sacred wells. 


Oh ! what are woman’s tears! 

The one soft tear in pity sped— 
Fearl beyond price, the crystal gem, 
That shines in Mercy’s diadem. 
And such as Angel’s shed. 
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ORIGINAL. 

THE THUNDER STORM. 

A TALE. 



“ YVhat a dreary spot!” exclaimed Edward Gra- catc vein, and almost every feeling and emotion 
ham, as he gazed around him—“ Nature, when she apparent. Her hair was of a fine glossy golden 
threw her spring robe over Vermont, seems to have hue, and her expressive eyes bright grey. The 
forgotten this place.” But Graham was wrong—• dress of this young Vermontesc was very simple, 
Nature had once rendered this forest as beautiful consisting of a calico frock, straw hat, and white 
as any in that fertile state; but the hand of man muslin cape. Whether he was in an uncommon 
had been there, and now a once extensive range romantic mood, or that the interesting situation in 
of noble hemlock and pine trees, presented to the which he beheld her, threw such an inexpressible 
eye, melancholy groups of tall blackened trunks, charm over her, our hero could not decide, but he 
leafless and branchless. It was in truth a dismal certainly felt he had now seen the fairest of her 
scene, and solitude and desolation dwelt around; kind. 

here and there, indeed, a few wild flowers reared .< Ah ;» hc said to |,i mse if f « C ould it but be my 
their brilliant heads from amid the universal gloom, p ate to retire from the world, in one of these rustic 
like fire-flie9 in the darkness of night. Ihe scene co ttagcs, with one so pure and fair, then indeed I 
however, was diversified occasionally, by large rn i«rht hope to be again virtuous and happy. But 
tracts in which the trees, severed six feet from the no » hc added wit!l a Fighf « such happiness must 
ground, presented at a distance, the appearance of ncver be f or one of my profession. I must ever be 
an army ; the snow s depth in winter, not admitting a restless, wretched wanderer, living on the ap- 
the farmer to cut them closer. plause of a changeful public. Peace and rest are 

The only beings our young traveller met with, not for me." 
in this lonely region, were a few hardy farmers, Edward was aroused from these reflections, by a 
employed in cutting logs, or driving their wagons singular noise near him. He looked around for 
of bark to the bark-mills; and occasionally a drove some time in vain, but at length espied a large rat- 
of horses, destined for the markets of Albany, or tlesnakc, within a few feet of the fair object of his 
perchance New York. Anxious to quit so cheer- thoughts. The reptile’s tail stood erect, quivering 
less a scene, Edward urged his horse, and soon with extreme velocity, preparing to spring on the 
left it behind him. The view which now greeted unconscious girl. There was not a moment to bo 
him was beautiful in the extreme. The hill he had lost: Edward dashed through the fence,and seizing 
ascended was one of those which covered all that the young girl, bore her from her perilous situation 
part of the state, over w hich nature had thrown a some distance. Her companions started up, and 
rich mantle of evergreen. Those patches of rusty stood looking on in terror and amazement, huddled 
red which marred the beauty of the green hills, together, unable to comprehend the scene; like a 
indicated the spots where man, with the aid of fire, group offrightened deer they looked around timidly 
was clearing himself a place to gain a “habitation and fearfully, as if uncertain whether to separate 
and a name.” But the traces of man were not and fly, or remain together. Edward, however, 
read only in destructive characters in this wood- soon reassured them ; but when they learned there 
land retreat, for many a pretty village was seen was a rattlesnake near, with one movement they 
peeping out from the green valleys, which, with all gathered up their baskets, bounded over the 
the glittering stream, rustic bridge, saw-mill, and fence, and gained the road. Edward had the plea- 
ebureh, formed a lovely and interesting point in sure of assisting his golden-haired beauty, as she 
the landscape; while with the Verd Mountains on could not step on her injured foot without pain, 
one side, and a distant glimmer through the trees, When she had rejoined her companions, she thank- 
of the blue waves of Champlain on the other, ed Edward with much grace and sweetness, for 
young Graham felt fully compensated for the the service he had done her, and bade him good 
dreary scene he had passed through. morning. 

As Edward gazed around, he was surprised at “ No, no,” said Edward, “ my services are not 
bearing, in this wild place, the music of gay and over yet—you are too lame to walk, and I will 
happy female voices near him. With the curiosity bring my gig round and take you home.” 
natural to one of his years, he left his gig, walked He ran off without awaiting her answer, and 
silently through the trees, and soon came to a large while he was gone, the young girls held a consul- 
field, over which were groups of young girls, gath- tation whether she had better accept the ofler; but, 
ering strawberries. The fence which bounded this as her lameness was too great to allow hej- to walk, 
field, was formed of immense roots, laid side by and her fears of the snake would not let her remain 
side, and forming ascreen,through which he gazed inpeace, she allowed herself to be handed in the 
unseen. Near him was a group, in the midst of gig. After a drive of a mile, they arrived? at ]ier 
which sat a young girl, who, he learned from their horn** it was a smart two story wooden house, 
conversation, had sprained her ancle, and the oth- painted white, with a red roof, and green window- 
ers were on the point of returning for a convey- shutters. There was a pretty porch in front, cover- 
ance to take her home. She was a lovely being; ed with honey-suckle and sweet-briar, while lilacs 
her fair complexion rendered apparent every deli- and white roses bloomed around. They stopped 
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at the rail fence which bounded the field in front, 
and a little boy ran down from the house, letdown 
the bars, and Edward drove through; while the 
horses and colts which ran loose about the premi¬ 
ses, came frisking up to greet the new comer. The 
dashing gig, with its glittering brass harness, 
whirled up to the door: an old fanner came out, 
pulled up his collar, turned down the cuffs of his 
coat, and prepared to hand out the lady. “ Law¬ 
ful heart!” he exclaimed, when he beheld his 
daughter alight, “ is this you Elizabeth ? Why, as 
sure as a gun, I thought it was some grand lady, 
driving up in such style. But how in the name of 
sense did you get in that gig?” 

Elizabeth in a few words gave her father and the 
group collected round him, an account of her ac¬ 
cident, and her rescue from the rattle-snake. 

“ By gum!” exclaimed her father, “that was a 
narrow escape. I am sure I am much obliged to 
you, sir; you have done my gal a rale service, and 
I hope me and mine will always be grateful for it. 
But come in. Josiah, take the gentleman’s horse.” 

“ No, I thank you,” said Edward, “lam going to 
the village.” 

“ Why, what makes you in such a hurry, young 
man? Can't you stop a bit? you han't been to 
dinner, have you 7” 

“No.” 

“Well, then, you sha'nt stir a step,” said the 
farmer, with true Vermont hospitality; “ it is pretty 
nigh to one o'clock, and I reckon you will find them 
all done dinner at the village. We should have 
iinished ours long ago, had we not waited for Lizzy, 
here.” He beckoned to a little urchin, with hair 
bleached white by the sun and wind, who stood 
gaping at the group, and he, on a sign from his 
father, sprang with glee into the gig, and drove it 
up to the barn. The whole party soon after enter¬ 
ed the house, and seated themselves around the 
table. Besides Elizabeth and her father there were 
her too brothers, and her mother. Mrs. Chapman 
was a good looking woman—her sharp nose, 
bright eyes, and the quick look she threw around 
the room, proclaimed her toyoung Graham a nota¬ 
ble housewife, who took care of her goods and 
chattels, advised her husband, and scolded her 
children. 

“We can’t give you any notions, such as you get 
in the great cities,” said Mr. Chapman, “ but here’s 
some veal of my own raising, and as nice a piece 
of pork as you will see in the states, I warrant 
you. It is my own curing. Give me such a piece 
of pork as that,” he added, patting it with a knife, 
with the air of a connoiseur, “and a few greens, 
and I don’t care for any thing else, all the year 
round.” 

“ Indeed it is very superior,” said Edward. “ I 
have not seen any thing like it in my travels.” 

“ You come from the south, it’s likely,” inquired 
Mr. Chapman. 

“ Yes,” was the answer. 

“ Are you from Albany ?” 

“ No, I am not.” 

“ Have they got the new steamboat on the Cham¬ 
plain yet ? 

“ Indeed I do not know: I did not come that 
way.” 


“You came across the country from Boston, 
perhaps.” 

Graham, amused by their questions, determined 
to be very laconic ; but seeing all eyes turned on 
him at the close of every inquiry, in great anxiety 
to discover where he came from, he concluded to 
take compassion on their curiosity, and answered, 
“I came from New York,and passed through Ben¬ 
nington, to this place.” 

“ Not on a journey of pleasare to these wild 
parts, I guess.” 

“ You are right—although I do not know a finer 
country to travel through : but I came on business, 
to look at some lands which Mr. Gardiner, of New 
York, is about to purchase. They lie somewhere 
near this next village. I have a letter to a Mr. 
Peabody; do you know such a person ?” 

“ Oh yes, very well. It is our old deacon, I 
reckon. He lives in the town, just opposite Col. 
Bennet's tavern. Some of my folks will go with 
you to direct you. I would go myself, but I am 
considerable busy, just now.” 

“It is of no consequence,” said Graham; “I 
have no doubt I shall find it myself.” 

“Elizabeth now placed two pieces of pie on 
each one's plate, one of currant and one of cherry, 
which Edward tasted with much pleasure, coming 
from such fair hands, in spite of the old lady’s 
ejaculation, that the crust was as hard as Pbaroah's 
heart. A pitcher of cider, and a plate of sage 
cheese, from their own dairy, completed the re¬ 
past. Fearful of detaining the family from the 
field, Graham arose and asked for his gig. They 
all shook hands with him at parting, urging him to 
ride over often, and take * pot luck’ with them. He 
declined the offer of company, and drove off to 

B-. The tavern was easily distinguished by 

the immense swinging sign, pourtraying the head 
of Washington. The door stood open, but in vain 
Graham knocked and thumped; no one came. He 
then halloed loudly, and a boy ran to him from a 
cornfield next the house. “There’s no one at 
home,” he said ; we'm all in the field hoeing, but 
daddy sent me to see what you wanted.” 

“ What I want! a pretty question, truly! What 
do you think I want, when I drive up to a tavern. 
Put up my horse immediately, and then send your 
father here to see what I want. Why do you not 
unharness him ?—What are you gaping at, you lit¬ 
tle rascal ?” 

“ I’m no rascal, sir,” said the boy quietly, and 
putting one hand to the top of the fence, hAprung 
over, and was soon hard at work again. 

Incensed beyond measure, Edward advanced "to 
the fence, where there were many at work, and 
called loudly. No one answered, nor did they even 
raise their heads, but continued quietly hoeing, as 
if they heard him not. “ What a set of damned 
uncivil villains you are,” he exclaimed, his wrath 
raised to a great pitch. 

A voice beside him said, in a calm tone—“ My 
good sir, this is not the way to get a favor from free¬ 
men : we put up with no abuse from strangers 
here.” 

Edward was at once cooled down by this speech. 
He had lived so much among people who are used 
to indulge in such language to those whom they 
consider beneath them, that he had forgotten he 
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most m8 ocher means to obtain the services of these 
proud freemen. He turned around, and beheld be¬ 
side him a tall, stern-looking man, clad in home- 
spun clothes, and wearing a large black broad- 
brimmed hat. 

44 1 believe I have been too hasty,” said Graham. 
44 But would it not provoke the patience of a saint, 
to have one's horse driven from fjve o’clock in the 
morning, and not be able to get anyone to put him 

np” 

44 They will readily serve you,” said the stranger, 
44 if yon will request them in a civil way.” 

44 Request them!” replied Edward, with a sneer; 
44 Butl have forgotten, I must in this country think 
it a favor to be attended, even in a tavern.” 

44 In this case it is a favor. Col. Bennet, the 
owner of this house, is quite a rich and indepen¬ 
dent man. Half the village belongs to him, and 
be keeps tavern principally to oblige those who 
pass through the town, and the committees, town- 
meetings, etc. There is not travelling enough to 
support a man who has no other profession, and 
now that Col. Bennet has offered his house for the 
purpose, his sons think they are obliging those they 
serve. They are likely lads, and never refuse to do 
any thing for civil folks.” 

44 Well, well!" said Edward impatiently, 44 1 
stand corrected. Have the goodness, sir, to pre¬ 
sent my humble compliments to the most worship¬ 
ful Colonel, and ask him if he will be so extremely 
condescending as to permit one of hit august sons 
to give my horse some oats.” 

The stranger smiled, shrugged his shoulders, 
advanced to the fence, and soon arranged all to 
their satisfaction. Col. Bennet, who was hoeing 
in his shirt sleeves, now took up his waistcoat and 
coat, wiped the perspiration from his brow, and 
came forward, followed by the boy. 44 Good day, 
Colonel," said Edward, holding out his hand, 44 1 
am a Wronger here, and wish to remain a few days. 
Catt yott accommodate me in your house ?” 

41 Why yes," said Colonel Bennet, frankly shak¬ 
ing bands with him, 44 1 rather guess I can.” 

44 Thank you, sir; I have two more favors to ask. 
Will you be so good as to let my horse be taken 
care of, and then direct me to one Deacon Peabody, 
who lives in this village, I think.” 

44 Why, I reckon that wo’nt give me much trou¬ 
ble," said the military Boniface, with a grin, 44 for 
he's standing along side of you.” Edward shook 
hands smilingly with the deacon, and soon pro- 
ducei^his letters. Deacon Peabody requested 
Graham to step over and take a social dish of tea 
with his family; so bidding adieu to Colonel Ben-i 
net, they crossed the road to the deacon’s house. 

Recompense Peabody was the tenth son of a 
Connecticut farmer. As they grew up, these lads 
were smitten with a spirit of emigration, and nearly 
all left the parental roof for a larger field of labor. 
Recompense wandered to Vermont, and hired him¬ 
self out to clear lands, hew logs, or occasionally to 
work at the sawmills. He made a small sum this 
way, and was soon able to buy a few acres of wild 
land for himself. Here he built a log cabin, and 
set up a potash establishment. Being very indus¬ 
trious, economical, and enterprising, he soon real¬ 
ized a small fortune, and was looked up to by all, 
os one of the great men of the town which rapidly 


grew up around him. In course of time he became 
smitten with the charms of the minister's daughter, 
married her, and soon after arrived at the honors of 
a deaconship. His family soon became too large 
for his small cottage, and he determined to build 
one which would eclipse all in the town, and do 
honor to his taste and wealth. This was the bouse 
which our traveller was now approaching. It was 
a double wooden house, painted white; over the 
door was a tasteful fan sash, which, with the side¬ 
lights, were lined with bright colored house-paper. 
Curtains of the same, hung before each window, 
which gave the house quite a dashing appearance, 
and excited the admiration of all who passed 
through B- 

Alas ! the deacon’s funds came to an end before 
his lordly mansion was quite finished; for the good 
man’s ideas were so vast that he made the house 
too large, and thus expended all that had been ap¬ 
propriated to building the whole. Accordingly, 
there were many things left unfinished until money 
should be more plenty. The most conspicuous de¬ 
falcation occurred at the entrance of the house, for 
the flashing doorway was without porch or steps, 
and the family were obliged to enter and leave the 
mansion on a board. Some of the rooms were un¬ 
furnished, but they could be well spared notwith¬ 
standing the deacon’s large family. The front 
parlor, into which Edward was shown, looked very 
comfortable and neat. There was a gay ingrain 
carpet on the floor—chairs highly gilded, each ex¬ 
hibiting on the back, landscapes of the country— 
a looking-glass, part of which was painted to re¬ 
present a shepherdess and sheep—dimity curtains 
with deep netting and fringe : the mahogany side¬ 
board and table shone like silver, while on the far¬ 
mer figured a row of bright tumblers and pitchers, 
gaudy with blue and red gilding, and on the latter 
reposed the family bible, covered with canvas, 
worked by the fair hands of the deacon’s mother- 
in-law. The deacon, as he ushered in his guest, 
looked around him with an air of satisfaction, for 
his parlor was furnished as well as any in the 
town; besides, it was the fruit of his own labor, 
and he might be pardoned for a slight degree of 
pride on the subject. 

Graham sat talking with the deacon until five 
o’clock, when the daughter of his host entered 
to say that tea was on the table. Edward was 
conducted into a back room, which was furnished 
very much as the one he had left, except that the 
carpet was no foreign importation; it was spun, 
colored, and woven by the mistress of the mansion. 
This lady was occupied pouring tea when they 
entered, but arose to give Edward a kind, although 
rather a grave welcome. Her daughters and sons 
were around her, but so very reserved that Edward, 
after several attempts, gave up all thoughts of con¬ 
versation, except with the father. Their gravity 
did not arise, however, from pride, or any inhospi¬ 
table feeling, as they were all very anxious to help 
him to the good things around him, and loaded his 
plate with strawberries and cream, with cucum¬ 
bers, pies, cake, and rye bread. 

Mahitable, the eldest daughter, was & rosy- 
cheeked girl, and the only one of the race who 
seemed to know what it was to smile. The risi¬ 
bility of the whole family appeared centered in 
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Ira*. She wmi always full of merriment. Her 
mouth was puckered up, ms if to retain her gaieU 
ds ctemr, and at the first humorous speech or ludi¬ 
crous incident, she burst out with laughter. The 
grave deacon was constantly restraining her mirth, 
but the words— 44 Mahitable, my dear! don’t be so 
noisy, child!” had been ejaculated eighteen years 
in rain: she was the same light-hearted, boisterous 
P d au ever. After tea the deacon pronounced a 
long and elaborate grace, and soon after, Edward 
took his departure. i 

hi this place young Graham remained many 
weeks. His business was all arranged to his satis¬ 
faction, yet still he lingered. To him, who had 
been a rover in all quarters of the world, and lived 
in the artificial circles of cities, there was a charm 
in the quiet manners and simple habits of the in¬ 
habitants of these green valleys, which brought a 
soothing peace to his heart, to which it had long 
been a stranger; and he deferred his departure 
from day to day, dresding more and more to return 
to his former home and associates. But would 
Edward search to the bottom of his heart, there 
was another reason for his protracted stay—one 
which he dared not confess to himself. The lovely 
sad gentle Elizabeth had woven a chain around 
bim which he found it now difficult to break. In 
aH their little excursions he was sure to be with 
her, and the pleasure she found in his society was 
ooe charm which bound him to her. Edward was 
so superior, she thought, to all around her—and ( 
then, he drove her out in such a pretty gig, and 
talked so amusingly of the gaieties and wonders of 
the southern cities, that poor Elizabeth soon found 
herself wishing fortune had cast her lot in such 
happy places, and given her such a companion. | 

One morning, Edward asked Mahitable if she 
would go out with him, and take tea at Mrs. Chap¬ 
man’s. Mahitable smoothed her jolly face down . 
to a solemn length, and said— 44 You surely forget, 
this is Saturday.” 

** Oh true—1 did not remember your Sunday be¬ 
gins on Saturday evening; but will you go to-mor¬ 
row l n 

“ Oh, willingly, as Lizzy has just sent for us all, 
and for you. She expects a little party.” 

The next morning, Edward accepted a seat in 
the deacon’s wagon, and they drove to church. 
When there, he looked anxiously around for the 
Chapmans’ wagon, and soon espied it, with its 
empty row of rush-bottomed chairs, fastened, with 
many others, under a large tree. He entered the 
meeting house, and was soon in his favorite seat, 
where be might have a view of the choiristers, 
among whom Elizabeth always sat. After the 
prayer, singing commenced; Elizabeth stood up 
with the others, but accidentally encountering the 
admiring gaze of Graham, the blood rushed over 
her fair face— her voice faltered—and after vainly 
endeavoring to rally, she sat down in confusion, 
and the singing went on without her. 

* What can this agitation mean ?” said Edward, 
mentally. “ I have often observed it lately. Can I 
have obtained an interest in the heart of this sweet 
girl? Oh!if it might be possible, then indeed I 
could hope for happiness. But no!—her parents 
would never consent to give her to an actor —one 
who belongs, as they say, to the devil’s house. And 


can I deceive her ? no, no! I must fly from her 
ere it be too late. I must return to my usual haunts, 
and continue on my wretched career alone.” The 
service ended, and all left the meeting house to 
employ the intervening half hour in strolling or 
eating. Edward remained behind, in his scat, 
plunged in gloomy reflexions. From these he was 
soon aroused by Mahitable, who came to say her 
mother was quite unwell, and they were going 
home with her in their wagon, but that the Chap¬ 
man family would take him home. 

44 No, no,” he answered, 44 I cannot stay—indeed 
I can’t! Take me with you.” 

44 Why, what on ’arth’s the matter?” said Ma¬ 
hitable; 44 why must you go? Oh, now I see; I 
guess you are afraid of getting no dinner; but 
Mrs. Chapman has brought a great pot-pie, and lots 
of gingerbread, and told me to send you to eat with 
them. Poor thing! it’s no wonder you are so set 
on going, when you are so hungry.” Mahitable, 
laughing heartily, dragged him to the door, and in 
spite of his remonstrances, and her father’s solemn 
44 Mahitable ! my dear!” she succeeded in leading 
him to the great tree under which the Chapmans 
were taking their luncheon. 

44 Well, it’s my fate, I see,” thought Graham; 
and with this salvo to his conscience, he soon found 
himself strolling among the grave stones, with 
Elizabeth on his arm. 44 What an interesting sight 
it is,” he observed, 44 to see so many pious wor¬ 
shippers silting together under the trees, enjoying 
their frugal meal. It reminds me of a party of 
pilgrims, who have come from afar, to visit the 
shrine of some favorite saint.” 

44 There is a great difference,” said Elizabeth, 
“ between our plain meeting house, with its pine 
pulpit and seats, and those splendid temples we 
read of. And the dresses also—what contrast be¬ 
tween the loose flowing robes of the pilgrims and 
the homespun coats of our people. The dissimi¬ 
larity of the two faiths is as great. The one, all 
simplicity and purity—the other, gorgeous magni¬ 
ficence. The one, worshipping God alone—the 
other bending the knee to man.” 

Edward smiled at the little puritan, as he called 
her, but the bell now summoned them all to the 
meeting, where a short and simple service closed 
the devotions of the day. Chairs, wagons and 
horses now received their burdens, and every one 
took his way to his rural home. When they ar¬ 
rived at the deacon’s house, Edward found Mahita¬ 
ble expecting him; and leaving Mr. Chapman’s 
wagon, he assisted her and her sister into her fa¬ 
ther’s old rattling chaise, and followed after as 
their driver. When they arrived, the house pre¬ 
sented quite an animated appearance. Young 
people were strolling about, or swinging under the 
apple trees, while on the porch sat the old ladies, 
knitting; for the sun was down and the Sabbath 
ended. On the steps, or under the trees, were 
groups of elders, 44 whose talk was of ploughs and 
oxen,” and whose thoughts were divided between 
the sermon they had heard, and the waving fields 
of grain over which their eyes wandered. Eliza¬ 
beth never looked so lovely to Edward as on this 
evening. Her dress was simple white, and a few 
wild scarlet columbines were tastefully placed in 
her hair. Never did poor Edward feel himself so 
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much in love, and he determined to do his best to 
win her. They were all summoned to tea, and 
were agreeably surprised, to rind a long table 
arranged on a smooth grassy spot, behind the 
house. The table was spread with the abundance 
of a wealthy Vermont farmer — tea and coffee, 
cakes, pies, piles of smoking indian corn, baked- 
pears, stemed cheries, etc. etc. During tea, the 
deacon observed, 44 I never see our young folks 
assemble together, without regretting the absence 
of Theodore Howard. Docs any one know when 
he is expected? No one knew. Leonidas Bennet 
leaned behind Edward, and whispered to Muhitable, 
44 ask Elizabeth, I calculate she knows.” 

44 No, no,” said Mahitable, “ she will not like it.” 

The deacon, however, was not so considerate, 
his mouth was drawn aside with a demure smile, 
and looking across to Elizabeth he said, 44 There is 
one here, who could tell, 1 am sure, Lizzy can in¬ 
form us if she chooses.” Elizabeth’s neck and 
face were flushed with crimson, but raising her 
eyes, she caught Edward’s eager inquiring glance, 
the blood rushed back again to her heart and left 
her deadly pale. Nods and winks went round the 
table, and all seemed full of merry fancies except 
Edward. 

44 Who was Theodore ? what relation did he 
stand in to Elizabeth?” lie had before observed 
her agitated when his name was mentioned, and 
now he sat silent and miserable and doubting. 
After tea, he in vain endeavored to engage the 
attention of Elizabeth. She was grave, nay sad, 
and evidently avoided him. When Mahitable pro¬ 
posed to depart, Edward joyfully agreed, as he was 
anxious to have the doubts which troubled him 
cleared away, and as soon as they were seated in 
the chaise he asked Mahitable who 44 Theodore 
Howard was ?” 

44 He is the son of the widow Howard, who lives 
in that small red house at the foot of the hill.” 

44 Well, but where is he—what kind of a young 
man was ho—tell me all about him.” 

44 Mercy to me ! how your tongne runs, I declare 
it goes like a saw-mill. Theodore has been 
at Harvard college many years, but has now gone 
to the South where he has been offered a professor¬ 
ship in a college, but I think he is to be home 
in the fall, to be married.” 

44 To whom is he to he married,” said Edward 
almost gasping for breath.”— 

44 Dear me how you drive—you’ll be off the bridge 
in the creek if you do not mind.”— 

44 He’ll be married to Elizabeth Chapman to be 
sure.” 

The start Edward made almost drew the horse on 
his haunches. 44 To Elizabeth,” he said in a low 
hoarse tone. 

“Why la! yes. They have been engaged these 
four years, did’nt you know it.” 

44 Know it—how should I. No one ever did me 
the kindness to tell me.” 

44 You must have seen my deep devotion to her, 
then why did you not act the friend’s part ere it 
was too late. And she too—ha!” he exclaimed 
giving the horse a cut which sent the old chaise 
skipping over the ruts. 44 She knew I loved her, 
and she never told me. It is plain, she loves me, 
and Theodore is forgotten. Then what to me is 


this engagement. Had I known it, I would have 
acted differently, but now, let those be to blame 
who saw me approach the danger, without one 
friendly warning.” 

As Edward rapidly uttered this, Mahitable sat 
gazing on him, in silent amazement, She had 
seen that Edward admired Elizabeth, but this was 
very natural, and supposing he knew of her en¬ 
gagement to Theodore, she did not imagine he 
cherished warmer feelings. Nay, when the simple 
creature saw them so often together in earnest 
conversation, she thought it probable that Elizabeth 
was making her new friend, a confidant of her 
attachment. 44 Well, I’m proper sorry,” she said— 
“It is hard, if you love her, to have her marry 
another.” 

44 Marry another!—I assure you I have no such 
intentions, I mean to have an explanation to-mor¬ 
row, and if that sweet girl loves me as I think she 
does, she shall be mine, in spite of Theodore.” 

44 For gracious sake ! you will not think of mak¬ 
ing mischief—You do not know how Theodore 
loves her, I am sure it would break his heart to lose 
her—I should be sorry to have any harm come to 
him. he is so good and kind and gentle—he is as 
likely a young man as ever you saw—they think 
all the world of him at college, and then he is the 
pet of all the villuge. Elizabeth must love him— 
She cannot change her mind so soon. Ah! Mr. 
(jrahain, if you could read his poetry you would 
love him yourself, and never dream of such cruelty 
as to try to get her heart from him. He would 
just slink away under some green tree, and lay his 
head down and die.” Tears rolled down Mahita- 
ble’s cheeks. 

Edward did not answer her, but maintained dur¬ 
ing the remainder of the ride a gloomy silence. 
Sometimes as the idea of the gentle loving Theo¬ 
dore rose before him, he determined to leave B- 

at once, aye, although it would break his heart¬ 
strings—but the image of Elizabeth in all her grace 
and sweetness came before him, and with it, came 
the conviction that her heart was his alone, and all 
his honorable resolves were effaced. 

The next afternoon Elizabeth brought her sewing 
and made Mahitable a friendly visit. Edward 
espied her, from his window, and was soon over 
there, her coldness had worn away, but there was & 
sadness, a subdued tenderness in her bright grey 
eyes, which convinced Edward he had nothing to 
fear. That evening, he walked home with her, 
and by the light of the lover’s moon, told her all his 
love, and all his sorrow. 

Elizabeth drew her hand from his, covered her 
face and burst into tears. 44 Oh ! you must not 
talk thus to me,” she said, 44 1 cannot hear you— 
for—for, I am engaged to another.” 

44 1 have heard,” said Edward, 44 something of a 
childish engagement, many years ago; but dearest 
Elizabeth, the heart must go with the hand, and 
you will not have the cruelty to tell me you love 
this absent Theodore more than me.” She raised 
her eyes, and ns Edward gazed into their soft 
depths, he saw that Theodore’s hope had gone.” 

She turned away and clasped her hands, 44 Oh ! 
I dare not—may not love you, for now I am pledged 
to him and must not break my vow.” 

44 But would you deceive him dearest. Think 
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you not, when he has discovered your heart is not 
with him, as soon he must,—he will not reproach 
you for concealing the truth, ere you had wrecked 
your happiness as well a9 his.” 

“ Reproach, ah no ! he is all gentleness, too 
good, too gentle for me. Theodore! my early 
friend, must I desert you !” Elizabeth was no 
arguer, and before they reached her father's house, 
Edward had convinced her, she was acting most 
rightly and justly, when she consented to write to 
Theodore of her changed feelings, and accept of! 
Graham in his place. Edward bade Elizabeth 
adieu at the gate, and left her. As she approached | 
the house, she perceived her father and mother, 
sitting together on the piazza, a sense of wrong 
came over her, and could she have avoided them, 
she willingly would, but there was no other 
entrance open, so collecting all her composure, 
she ran up the steps— 

“ Who came home with you Lizzy,” said her 
father. 

Elizabeth answered in a low voice, “ Mr. Gra¬ 
ham,”—and was going on. 

“ Stop my child,” he said, 11 1 have something to 
say to you—Sit down a moment.” 

Dreading what was coming, Elizabeth sank down 
in a dark corner, and prepared for the worst, 
“what I wanted to say was,” said Farmer Chap¬ 
man, “I don't think it cjuite right in you, who are 
engaged to Theodore Howard, to be junketting 
about with this young stranger so much—I know he 
is very clever, and very likely, and it is well enough 
to walk with him sometimes, but to be always about 
with him, sets folks a talking, and I reckon, if 
Theodore was to hear it, he would think very hard 
of you. It is very nateral for you to be pleased 
with his company—and its very nateral for him to 
select my child out of all the gals in the town, but 
you ought not to permit so much attention from him, 
as you are all but the wife of Theodore Howard.” 
Mr. Chapman was going on, with what he thought 
a necessary parental check, when he was inter¬ 
rupted by the deep sobs of his daughter. Her 
mother kindly threw her arms around her and 
drew her to her bosom, while her father exclaimed, 
“ Why Lizzy what’s the matter 7 I did not mean 
to hart your feelings I have said too much perhaps, 
but I know all young gals will be giddy.” 

“Oh ! father! it is too late,” cried the unhappy 
Elizabeth—“ I must tell all—iny engagement with 
Theodore is broken, and I have promised to marry 
Mr. Graham.” Her mother withdrew her arms 
from her with a groan. 

“Elizabeth,” said Mr. Chapman, in a severe tone. 
“ It cannot be—I never can believe a child of mine 
can be so base; what! break your engagement 
with Naomi Howard’s son—give up one who has 
loved you so long, for an acquaintance of a few 
months!” 

“ I cannot help it,” sobbed Elizabeth, “ I love 
Theodore no longer.” 

“Well, I’ll be darned,” exclaimed her father, 
stamping with his foot, until he made the piazza 
shake. If I ever know’d fickleness equal to this, 
what do you know of this man ; he may be a vaga¬ 
bond— you’ll kill Theodore—I am ashamed of 
you !” 

** Dear Hezekiah!” interposed Mrs. Chapman,; 


“ You know the affections can’t be controlled. I 
am sorry for Theodore’s disappointment, and I am 
sorry for the blame Lizzy will get; but what we 
can’t cure we must endure, you know, so we must 
make the best of it. He is a young man, who has 
been well educated, his connexions are very gen¬ 
teel, and lie is very rich.” 

“ You are all alike—fora little money you would 
break the hearts of all your friends. 1 declare I 
have a great mind to pull up stakes, and go live 
with the Indians, they would beiiave much bet¬ 
ter.” 

“ Well, but husband, this Mr. Graham is so much 
above, what we had a rightto expect for our daugh¬ 
ter.” 

“I don’t care if he was General Washington him¬ 
self, and General Stark to boot, she sha’nt have 
him. I will not give my consent to such scandalous 
parjury.” So saying, the honest Vermonter stump¬ 
ed into the house, and marched off to bed. The 
mother and daughter held a long and interesting 
conversation, the result of which was, they had en¬ 
tered into a holy alliance to resist the old man, a 
I'outranM, and do their very best to promote the 
match between Elizabeth and Edward. 

When Graham called the next morning he found 
Mrs. Chapman and Elizabeth alone. Mr. Chap¬ 
man went out early to work in the fields, leaving 
word, “ if that pranking Yorker came, he should 
be sent home with a flea in his ear.” Mrs. Chap¬ 
man, had been very much pleased with the ele¬ 
gance of Edward’s dress and manner, and now in 
anticipation of Elizabeth’s brilliant prospects, she 
entered readily into all their plans, and promised 
to soften her husband in their favor. This she 
found no easy task. But at last, as the poor man 
said, continual dropping wore away the stone, and 
weary of a long system of little torments, and star¬ 
tled by hints that his obstinacy would lead to a 
clandestine marriage, or perhaps really alarmed 
by his daughter’s miserable looks, his resistance 
became gradually less and less, until he finally in¬ 
timated, that although he could not give his consent 
he would not oppose it, and Elizabeth espoused the 
wanderer Edward Graham. 

One fine afternoon about three weeks after the 
wedding, the happy couple sallied out for a stroll. 
Mrs. Chapman was sitting in the parlor with Ma- 
hitable Peabody, and Mercey Way land, the bride- 
maid, who had come from Montpelier to attend 
the marriage, when the latter suddenly exclaimed, 
“ Dear ine ! what a spruce young man is riding up 
the road. I have not seen such a fine young gen¬ 
tleman this long while. Gracious! I declare he is 
coming here—I must give my curls a look.” So 
saying, she ran to the glass, to re-arrange the wild 
blue lupins, she had placed in her light tresses. 
Surprised to hear no observations from her com¬ 
panions, she turned around, and saw them gazing 
on each other in evident consternation. 

At length Mrs. Chapman spoke—“ Theodore 
is not coming here, sure—Is he Mahitable.” 

** My gracious ! yes—he has tied his horse to the 
rails. Now he springs over, and now comes smi¬ 
lingly up to the house—he cannot have heard of her 
marriage—what is to be done !” 

“ I am sure, I cannot tell,” said Mrs. Chapman 
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in a disconsolate tone. It will break the poor boy’s 
heart.” 

The footsteps of the unconscious Theodore were 
now ascending the steps—he opened the door, 
came in, looked gaily round the room, and then ad¬ 
vancing to Mrs. Chapman, shook her heartily by 
the hand. 

44 Where is Elizabeth,” he asked eagerly, while 
a smile of happiness played over his handsome 
features. 

“ The dear girl is well I hope.” There was si 
lence for a few moments. Mrs. Chapman was too 
much overcome to speak—she saw their letters has 
passed him on the road, that Elizabeth’s marriage 
was unknown to bim, and feared the effect of too 
sudden announcement of the mournful truth. At 
length Mahitable answered faintly, 44 Elizabeth is 
well.” 

41 But where is she,” demanded the impatient 
lover. 44 Your looks tell me there is something 
dreadful to relate—speak at once, be she ill or dead 
tell me, and I will try to bear it firmly.” 

Mercey, who had sat in amazement at the scene, 
for she knew not who Theodore was, seeing them 
turn away, as if loth to answer the poor young man, 
said hastily—“ Mahitable, why do you not speak; 
you know Elizabeth is well, she has gone out to 
walk with her husband.” 

Young Howard had turned to her with a flush of 
joy, when she assured him, his Elizabeth was well, 
but when the last unexpected, and overwhelming 
sentence met his ear, he seemed by some horrid 
enchantment, turned from a being glowing with 
health and love, to a cold and motionless, and sense¬ 
less statue. He uttered no exclamation—he did not 
fall, but stood with his fixed eyes glaring on poor 
Mercey, until she turned from him, with a shudder 
of afright. 

“ Oh ! what have I done to him!—What is the 
matter with him,” she screamed. 44 He is struck 
dead, go to him.” 

At last the unhappy young man spoke—but with 
a voice so changed, that all in the room shuddered 
when its death-like tones came o’er their ear. 44 Is 
it true,” he said,— 44 has Elizabeth married anoth¬ 
er !” 

The sobs of Mrs. Chapman was the only answer 
he received. She had loved Theodore as a son, 
and the sight of the misery which she had in a mea¬ 
sure brought to his youthful heart, nearly overpow 
ered her. Theodore turned to go towards her, but 
he staggered, and fell violently back against the 
wall. 

44 Oh! my own unhappy boy? cried Mrs. Chap¬ 
man, running towards him. 44 This has killed him, 
I know it has.” 

44 Leave me,” he said, gently pushing her away, 
44 1 am but a poor weak boy. I shall be better soon. 
I will go out a while.” 

Mrs. Chapman begged him to stay, or let her go 
with him—he answered not, but pressing both 
hands over his eyes, as if to shut out the world, 
rushed hastily through the house and garden, and 
plunged into a<gfape vine bower, at the end of the 
walk. Stunned and blinded by this sudden stroke 
of wretchedness, he vainly endeavored to collect 
his ideas, and compose himself enough to think 
that something dreadful and unexpected had fallen 


on him, be felt, but it was some moments ere he 
comprehended, that Elizabeth, his own sweet 
Elizabeth no longer loved him. She bad abandon* 
ed him—she was married to another. How could 
one so young and so confiding, bear this weight of 
woe. His arms were tost wildly to Heaven, and 
he walked distractedly about the arbor—that arbor 
where he had often sat so happily with his lost 
love, oh, the misery of that hour. 44 The heart kno%tb 
eth its own bitterness.” Can years of happiness com¬ 
pensate for one moment of such exquisite anguish. 
In vain he struggles—despair has her iron grasp 
on him, and he cannot escape the burden which is 
bowing him to the earth. 

■ Voices were now heard in the garden— 44 Where 
are you going my sweet Elizabeth 1 The dew is 
heavy, you had better return to the house.” 

44 1 am only going into the arbor for a book,” said 
Elizabeth— 44 Go in dear husband, 1 will soon fol¬ 
low.” 

She entered the bower gaily, and the first object 
which met her eye, was the injured Theodore, 
leaning opposite to her, his arms folded, and his 
head bowed on his breast. She stood gazing fear¬ 
fully on him, almost hoping it was some dreadful 
apparition which would suddenly disappear from 
her eyes. He raised his head slowly, fixed his 
eyes gloomily on her, and said, in a stern sad voice, 
44 Why do you come here, heartless one ! Would 
you see the effect of your treachery on your victim. 
Would you enjoy the agony of the heart you have 
crushed and trampled on; look at me—are you 
satisfied—now leave me. Why do you not leave 
me alone in my misery.” 

The sorrowing Elizabeth did not move—over* 
come with grief, she burst into tears, and turning 
from him covered her face with her hands. At the 
sight of the distress of her he still fondly loved, all 
his bitterness left him. Theodore sprang towards 
her, and throwing his arms around her, exclaimed, 
44 Forgive me dearest Elizabeth—do forgive me. 
I have cruelly wounded your feelings I know—but 
scarcely am conscious what I say. You who 
know too well, with what devoledness I loved you, 
how my every thought turned to you, may imagine 
the misery your desertion gives me,—oh, Eliza¬ 
beth !” he exclaimed leaving her, and sinking on a 
bench. 44 1 did love you—deeply love you, and it 
is so hard to meet with this return. You have 
destroyed me, all the plans I have been building, 
all the hopes of future happiness, which cheered 
me in my toils for so long a time, are crushed in 
one moment. But do not weep so —I cannot 
bear to see you in tears. This has upset me, but I 
shall be stronger soon, Elizabeth.'” he said, as he 
gazed on her, while his deep blue eyes expressed 
the greatest anguish, 44 1 now look on you for the 
last time—I must leave you forever. Is this then, 
that rapturous meeting 1 so long anticipated,—ah, 
little did I imagine, it would be, only to bid you 
an eternal adieu.” 

He was rushing from the arbor, when Elizabeth 
cried— 44 Theodore, leave me not thus; will you 
not forgive me; oh! tell me you forgive me, or I 
cannot be happy.” He turned—pressed her to his 
heart—passed rapidly through the garden, sprang 
on his horse, and was soon at his mother’s door. 

Mrs. Howard, who had not seen her son for a 
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year, was delighted when she found he hod re¬ 
turned and throwing down her knitting she ran out 
crying, 44 my dear Theodore ! who’d a thought it! 
why sure it can't be you—come in, come in dear 
boy.” 

Theodore threw his arms around his mother, 
kissed her, then sat down with his head leaning on 
his hand without speaking. 

Mrs. Howard knew her son had heard of the mar¬ 
riage of Elizabeth, and sitting down mournfully 
opposite him, she gazed on him in tearful si¬ 
lence. At length she said — u Sol see you have 
heard all about Elizabeth Chapman's marriage. 
But don’t grieve about it, come, ita’nt manly to be 
down-hearted about a faithless girl.” 

44 Mother,” said Theodore mildly—“ you must 
have patience with me for a little while. I am a 
weak boy, I know, and this will have its way; it 
was a sudden blow mother, and sometimes I think 
it has broken my heart.” 

Mrs. Howard burst into tears. “ I am sure I 
wish this fellow had been to Guinea before he had 
come here getting Elizabeth's heart away from you, 
but she’s a cruel heartless thing, I cannot bear 
her.” 

44 Ah mother,” said Theodore, kissing the tears 
from his mother’s cheek, 44 you must not blame her, 
she could not help loving him. It was not her fault. 
You know it would have been wrong in her to mar¬ 
ry me if she loved another—love another!” he ex¬ 
claimed with an unnatural burst of violence. “I 
know her heart, she does not love him; he is rich, 
I see it—she has sold herself, for gold and destroy¬ 
ed me. But she shall not triumph—cold, calcula¬ 
ting being! He shall die—let me go mother. He 
shall not live in her smiles, while I am cast aside 
like a dog to die. Yes, mother, I am dy—— 
dyrng.” 

The violence ofhis passion now abated as sudden¬ 
ly as it had arisen,and he fell back insensible in his 
mother's arms. The unhappy young man was pla¬ 
ced in bed, and his weeping mother sat by him, 
smoothing back his damp glossy locks from his pale 
forehead with her trembling hands. The tears rolled 
down her withered cheeks, as she gazed on her only 
child, in whom she had taken so much pride, 
bowed down by a blast of misery, lying motionless 
and insensible before her. The physician, who 
had been sent for, now came, but it was a long time 
before the unhappy Theodore showed any signs of 
life. Then, medicines were administered, the cur¬ 
tains closed, and his sorrowing mother seated her¬ 
self by his bedside, and watched him until morning. 
Theodore awoke the next day, calm and rational, 
but neither the presence, nor the caresses of his 
mother could raise a smile. A deep melancholy 
was stamped in every feature ofhis youthful face, 
and although ho replied to his mother in a calm 
tone, yet she saw a fearful change had fallen on 
her darling boy, and she could no longer hope he 
might be happy again. 

He spoke not of Elizabeth, nor alluded to his sor¬ 
rows, except to regret his passion of yesterday. 
44 And I trust,” he said, 44 I shall never give way to 
such unmanly violence again. You never saw me 
thus before, mother.” 

“No, dearest Theodore, I never did—you are the 

4 


best and gentlest boy in all Vermont—and to think 
that proud girl should treat you so, is more than I 
can bear.” 

44 No more of that, dear mother—if you love me, 
never mention her to me again. I must try to forget 
her—yes,” he added, pressing his hands over his 
eyes, 44 my only chance of happiness must be, in 
banishing from my heart, all those sweet thoughts 
and feelings, which have filled it so long. Those 
airy castles, those lonely visions, it has been my 
j sole delight to indulge in, must fade before the sad¬ 
ness of stern reality. My peace now depends on 
forgetting my early days—in erasing from my me¬ 
mory all those years of my youth—for they have 
been spent with her. And Elizabeth! must 1 forget 
her, the remembrance of whom has been alas my 
only joy. But enough of this—I have a task before 
me, I must walk, or ride—do any thing but think.” 
Poor Theodore found the task he had set himself 
greater than he could perform. His had not been 
an active life, he had lived in his study, or in the 
woods alone, or in rambling with, or thinking of 
Elizabeth. Her he had loved, with an intenseness 
and devotedness few feel. The severe shock he 
had received, he could not struggle with, but all 
strength and firmness seemed fled from his young 
heart. He would see no one, go to no house where 
he had formerly been, but sat for hours leaning his 
arms on his little table, and his head on them, or 
rambled alone in the silent forest. His mother 
could not prevail on him to see any of his early 
friends; his only wish, he said*, was to forget and be 
forgotten. 

One morning Theodore took up his hat, as usual, 
and was preparing to go out, when his mother ask* 
ed him where he was going,— 44 to the woods, mo¬ 
ther.” 

44 How long shall you be gone.” 

44 1 know not.” 

44 Dear Theodore, you must not wander so much 
alone in the forest. You must not stay out all day 
without food—indeed it is wrong; you will get 
sick, you will die, then what will become of your 
poor mother. My son,” she continued, endeavor¬ 
ing to suppress her tears, 44 1 have never spoken to 
you about your sorrows since the first day of your 
return, but I must speak ; it grieves me to the heart, 
to see my only child give himself up to such misery 
and despair. Now don't sit down to that table again. 
I cannot bear to see you there, leaning your head 
on your hands for hours. It is not right, my son; 
you must employ yourself.” 

44 Dear mother, what can I do. If I attempt to 
read, the letters are all dim, if I would write, my 
haud trembles so that my writing is illegible, tell 
me, what would you have me do.” 

44 It is difficult at first, I know, but try again my 
son; we all have troubles sent us from our Fathtr, 
and it is our duty to him, to bear them as lightly as 
possible. I cannot expect you not to feel; but to 
give up as you do—to exhaust yourself by going 
without food—to spend your days in listless des¬ 
pondency, is unfitting you forexertion in this world, 
and I fear acceptance in the next. Pardon me my 
son, if I distress you, but 1 think it my duty to arouse 
you. If your mother is not as dear to you as Eliza¬ 
beth, yet you owe her something. Remember, you 
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are sacrificing her health and peace, as well as 
your own ” 

“ Dear mother—I will do all you wish ; what 
shall I do to please you.” 

“Why, in the first place, you must accustom 
yourself to see Mrs. Graham—nay, do not start so ; 
stop, you must hear me. It is your only course, if 
you wish to recover peace of mind. You must hear 
her name spoken, and see her also; promise me 
you will try For the sake of your poor old sor¬ 
rowing mother, do endeavor to seek her. 

“ Mother, I promise.” 

“ That’s a dear boy! my own Theodore now’— 
remember, I have no husband—no one but you to 
look to for happiness.” 

“ Well, mother, I have promised.” 

“ Then, why not go to day.” 

“ Nay, not to the house; there is to be a party to 
fish on the lake.” 

“ You need not go in the same boat with them, 
but go with others, and do not let that Graham say 
you are pining away with grief, because he got 
your love away.” 

“Ha! does he say that. I’ll go mother, I will 
visit all my old friends, iudeed I will, but not to-day. 

I am unfitted for this yet. give me but this one day 
to prepare myselffor this great effort, and I promise 
you, dear mother, I will ride up to Mrs. Chapman’s 
and face them all—nay, more, I will laugh and look 
gay, and they shall suppose every unhappy feeling 
is erased from my heart. W ill that satisfy you— 
This day I must have to school my heart.” 

“ Well, go my son, but remember to-morrow I 
shall depend on you, who has never broken a pro¬ 
mise to me.” 

Early that day three wagons drove from Mrs. 
Chapman’s door. Beside Elizabeth and her hus¬ 
band, there were all the young people of the town. 
The ride to Luke Champlain was delightful. The 
morning was bright and clear, and the air filled with 
fragrance, which the dew had extracted from the 
flowers. The songs of the birds re-echoed around 
the woods, while through openings of the forest, the 
waters of the lake were seen glittering, and quiver¬ 
ing in the morning sun; occasionally a summer 
breeze wafted aside the thick foliage about them, 
and gave the gazer a passing glimpse of the deep, 
and pure cerulean heaven. Our party arrived at 
the shore in high spirits; every thing combined to 
wind them up to an unusual pitch of enjoyment. 
Leaving the wagons, all embarked in sail boats, to 

II ride on the lake,” asthey express it. Edwnrdand 
Elizabeth, with James Chapman, Mercey and Ma¬ 
hitable, and young Bennet were in one boat, while 
a larger one contained the remainder of the compa¬ 
ny, and that important accompanyment to all pic¬ 
nic’s the collation. The sails were hoisted, and, 
filling with the summer breeze were soon far out 
in the blue waves of the lake. 

Graham gazed around him with increasing plea¬ 
sure for his eyes had seldom rested on so fair a 
scene. Atone time, they were under amass of 
bold cliffs, which towering to the clouds, threw its 
dark shadow far out in the lake—then again the 
level shores, and cultivated tracts, claimed his at¬ 
tention, or some lonely isle, whose deep verdure 
was spotted with clumps of magnificenttrees, while 
the distant hills, and the outlines of Fort Ticonde- 


roga, added to the variety and soil beauty of the 
scene. Elizabeth was in the meanwhile, sitting in 
a musing attitude, apparently engaged in watching 
the ripples which were dancing around the boat. 
Mahitable was one of those inconvenient person¬ 
ages who are born without tact, and turning to 
Elizabeth, she said in a low tone, “Idare say you 
are thinking now of what just came across me. 
The last time you and I were together on a boating 
expedition, poor dear Theodore Howard was with 
us.” 

“ Yes, I confess that my ideas were on that sail¬ 
ing party, and it was with the greatest reluctance 
1 came to-day; for I cannot bear to enjoy myself, 
when I know he is so unhappy—and through my 
means. Ah, indeed, it sometimes makes me quite 
wretched.” 

“ I am in hopes he is getting over it now,” repli¬ 
ed Mahitable—“ I passed the house yesterday, and 
seeing his mother at the window, 1 asked her how 
Theodore was. She answered, “ quite well.” I 
then asked how his spirits were. ‘His spirits/ 
she said, drawing herself up—‘ his spirits are very 
good, I assure you: there is nothing the matter 
with him, and I hope you will tell your friend, Eli¬ 
zabeth Chapman so.' ” 

Elizabeth sighed, and shook her head. She 
knew him and his mother too well to hope this. 
Arrived now at the fort, the party ascended to ram¬ 
ble around the ruins. Melancholy is generally 
mixed with our sensations while gazing on a ruin ; 
but here their only feelings were those of proud 
triumph and gratitude to heaven for their country’s 
freedom. The deeds that were done there were 
recounted, and they gazed on the crumbling masses, 
as monuments of the heroes who once fought 
there. 

James Chapman, who had stood with his arms 
folded, and his eyes fixed on the fallen fortress, 
now suddenly clasped his hands together, and, 
while his eyes flashed with enthusiasm, exclaimed, 

“ By gum ! I wish I had been here!” 

“Gracious me! brother, what’s the matter?” 
said Elizabeth. 

“ I was thinking of that cute exploit of Allen 
and Arnold. What rare sport they must have had ! 
Graham, do you sec that rock, on the other side of 
the lake 7 Well, there did that valiant band em¬ 
bark ; over this very spot they came silently on, 
headed by Ethan Allen, and took the fort before & 
single gun was fired. Now, why can’t I ennoble 
my name by some such exploit ?” 

“ Come,” said Mahitable, “ you had better join 
the fishers, and get some fish for our dinners, or the 
daughters of your country will starve.” 

While the gentlemen were catching and cooking 
the fish, the ladies spread a cloth under the shade 
of some trees, and covered it with their rustic fare. 
James Chapman was constituted waiter, and throw¬ 
ing a napkin over his arm, he flourished around 
with so many smirks and graces, that poor Mahita¬ 
ble was almost convulsed with laughter. The fish 
were declared to be cooked to a charm, and the 
feast was seasoned and concluded with jokes and 
joyous laughter. The clouds had been Bitting 
about all day—now spotting the broad surface of 
the lake with shadows, and now sailing far away 
in the blue sky. Now, however, they gradually 
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congregated together, and the western sky assumed I saw him far below me, but fainted before I could 
a black and threatening hue. Graham, who first tell them. Oh, Theodore—dear Theodore! go.” 
observed this, was quite uneasy; but some had Theodore gazed on her, and out on the dark lake, 
strolled too far to be recalled, and some begged to A flush of joy rushed over him ; but striking his 
finish a segar, and much time elapsed ere they all heart violently, maddened that such a thought 
prepared to depart. A sharp clap of thunder has- found harbor there, he sprang into the boat, calling 
tened their movements: the boats were unmoored, to Elizabeth, “1 will save your husband, or die.” 
the sails unfurled and the party were soon on their James followed him, and they were once more 
way. # # * * on the waters. The floating wreck was attained 

After Theodore left his mother, he betook him- again, and both gazed down in search of the lost 
self, as usual, to his solitary rambles. His favorite Graham. They espied him at last, and Theodore 
haunt was a hill, which rose abruptly from the sprang out of the boat, and down through the 
shore of the lake. Here, throwing himself on the water. James watched him anxiously. Theodore 
grass, beneath the shade of a chesnut tree, with no worked with incredible exertion to release him, 
sound near save the rustling of the leaves in the who had made the world a desert to him, and arose 
gentle breeze, he gazed sadly out on the lake, and twice for air, before he succeeded. He was at 
over the varied and beautiful country beyond, length loosened, and Theodore arose with him to 
“ How often,” he said, “ have I looked on all this the surface ; he was placed safely in the boat, and 
with delight! What bright visions of the future James turned to assist Theodore; but at that mo- 
passed through my mind! Ah, how happy I was! ment the blood gushed out over the face of young 
How incredulously 1 listened, when the old people, Howard, and relaxing his grasp, he sank heavily 


shaking their heads at youth’s day-dreams, spoke 
of the almost certainty of disappointment. There 
is no change here. The glittering lake at my feet— 
the wild forests around—the lovely shores, and the 
elysian islands—all are the same ; yet every soft 
arid gentle feeling is tainted by that bitter fountain 
which lies in the recesses of my heart, and all this 
beauty gives no pleasure now.” 

A clap of thunder aroused Theodore—he started 
to his feet and gazed around him in dismay. The 
mky and water were of one dark hue. The blast, 
which just then burst down on the land, bore the 
largest trees to the ground, and filled the air with 
leaves, and branches, and dust. Out on the cliflTs 
extreme edge—quivering with the idea of the dan¬ 
ger of her he so deeply loved ; for out in the lake 
were two boats, with their masts bent to the water. 
With incredible exertion he let himself down the 
rocks, and stood on the shore. The larger boat 
had arrived safely, and landed its terrified passen¬ 
gers. Theodore looked eagerly among them, but 
she he sought was not there. Wildly he gazed at 
the other frail bark. Its sails touched the water— 
it upset, and turned completely over! One groan 
escaped Theodore; then springing into a boat, 
followed by others, with the assistance of sails and 
oars, they succeeded in forcing their way through 
the waves. Young Bennet they met, swimming 
to the shore, with Miss Wayland, and after some 
exertion, had tho happiness of rescuing them. 
Straining every nerve, the upset boat was at 
length reached, and there, almost faint with ex¬ 
haustion, James Chapman was seen clinging to its 
side, supporting Elizabeth. Mahitable had fortu¬ 
nately returned in the other boat. With a burst 
of gratitude Theodore received the insensible 
Elizabeth in his arms, and in a few moments the 
weary crew brought their rescued friends to the 
shore. Theodore bore Elizabeth to a sheltered 
spot, where, with the assistance of others, he 
wrung the wet from her hair, rubbed her hands, 
and soon had the satisfaction of seeing her revive. 

“Oh, my husband!” she cried, gazing wildly 
around her. “ Did you save him ? Where is he 7” 

“ He must have swam to the shore.” 

“ No, no; he is drowning! Go immediately,” she 
seremmed wildly; “He is entangled in the sails! 


down through the stormy waves. Sorrow had so 
wasted him, and his extraordinary exertions that 
day had so exhausted him, that he burst a blood¬ 
vessel, and sunk to rise no more. James, in great 
distress, rowed around, and lingered in hopes of 
seeing his unhappy friend, but convinced he was 
gone forever, and knowing every minute was of 
consequence to Graham, he sadly took his way to 
the shore. Graham recovered slowly, but Eliza¬ 
beth, miserable at the fate of Theodere, was taken 
home in a state of high fever and delirium. 

Mrs. Howard had felt in remarkable good spirits 
that day, for she now hoped to see her beloved boy 
recover from his state of gloomy sorrow ; and with 
her knitting in her bag she stepped over to take a 
dish of tea with neighbor Peabody. At that mo¬ 
ment James Chapman drove up to bring Mahitable 
home. The widow ran to the window. 11 Well, 
Jimmy,” she said, “ I'm glad you have brought 
them home safely. I was terribly afeard when I 
heard the thunder, that some accident might hap¬ 
pen: but where’s the rest? I hope they are all 
safe.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said James, turning pale with his 
endeavors to speak calmly to the bereaved wo¬ 
man ; “ they will be all here directly.” 

The poor unconscious mother ran on talking 
gaily, until a cold chill crept over the party as they 
gazed on her smiling countenance, and thought 
how soon anguish would be seated on every fea¬ 
ture. 

“ I am so glad my Dorey did not go with you,” 
she continued. “I urged him to go, but I should 
have been in an agony of fear had I thought he 
was on the water in that storm, for should he be 
drowned, I don’t know what would become of me. 
He is no doubt sheltered somewhere. But drive 
on—you all look so weary.” 

James gave his horse a cut, and drove away. 
“Good heavens!” he exclaimed, “Ishould have 
gone raving mad, had I stayed there another mo¬ 
ment. To bear that poor old soul speak so cheer¬ 
fully, so iquch livelier than she has been for some 
time past, and to know the blow that is hanging 
over her-r^is hrbrrible.” 

As they rode along, they were hailed from many 
a house, to know the fate of the party, and soon 
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every one but she whom it would touch the most, 
knew the loss of the gentle Theodore, and a senti¬ 
ment of sorrow pervaded every heart. In the 
meanwhile, Mrs. Howard left her friend’s house, 
and slowly took her way homeward. As she pas¬ 
sed through the village, everyone she met seemed 
very gloomy, and when she spoke smilingly to 
them, they gazed earnestly and piteously at her, 
or turned hastily away. Still, much occupied with 
her own thoughts, she scarcely observed this, but 
arrived at her home, with a more serene heart than 
she had known for some time. The next day the 
poor mother was informed of her loss, and, for an 
hour after the fatal intelligence, sat, with her hands 
clasped together, and her hend bowed down on her 
breast, without speaking. Her kind neighbors 
succeeded in placing her in bed, from which she 
never rose again. Elizabeth stationed herself by 
her bedside, where she nursed her night and day. 
The sorrowing woman seldom spoke—never in¬ 
quired the particulars of her sou’s death—but lay 
silently weeping with the bitterness a lonely and 
bereaved mother alone can feel. 44 Oh, Elizabeth,” 
said she one day, 44 to think my boy, my beautiful 
Theodore, is lying far down in the bottom of the 
lake, among the cold waves! If he could only be 
buried by his father’s side, I could bear it better.” 
41 Be comforted then, my dear Mrs. Howard. Mr. 
Graham has offered a large sum for the recovery 
of the body, and all the town has turned out in 
search of him.’* 

41 And I spoke harsh to him, Lizzy, on that very 
morning .' Oh, that cuts me to the heart! I blamed 
him for indulging in sorrow. Little did I know 
that was the last day of his life! Oh, if I had not 
spoken so harsh to him ! Lizzy, if I had not uttered 
those cruel words to my own, kind, gentle boy!” 

Elizabeth did all in her power to alleviate the 
sorrows of the broken-hearted mother—but in vain. 
Her spark of life was fast waning, and she laid 
motionless in her bed, seemingly only waiting to 
bear her son’s body was found. Melancholy were 
the sensations of Elizabeth, while she sat, day 
after day, in that darkened room, and reflected on 
the misery her faithlessness had brought on that 
sorrowing mother; and in the depth of her wretch-1 
edness, she even wished she had never seen the 
young stranger. 

On the ninth day after the loss of young Howard, 
the booming sound of cannon was heard at inter¬ 
vals, which were fired over the lake, in hopes this 
might effect the raising of the body. The dying 
mother lay to all appearance insensible, but with 
the sound of the cannon, a deep shudder would 
convulse her limbs, and show that life still lingered. 
The shores of the lake were lined with anxious 
spectators—boats were stationed around, and every 
endeavor was used to recover their young towns¬ 
man. 

Just at dusk, Elizabeth heard the slow tramp of 
many feet approaching the house. They stopped, 
and she crept softly out. Her husband stood in 
the entry. 44 The body is found,” said he, in a low 

tone. 

Elizabeth stole back to the room, and saw Mrs. 
Howard sitting up in bed. 44 Is that my poor boy ?” 
Elizabeth answered in the affirmative : the mother 
clasped her hands, raised her eyes to heaven, and 


sank slowly back in her bed. Elizabeth sprang to 
her, but her spirit had gone to join her Theodore in 
heaven. 

And did she, who by her fickleness, had brought 
so much woe to the hearts that loved her—did she 
live happy after these disastrous eventsT Alas! 
poor girl! a melancholy took possession of her 
heart—her home became wearisome, and she 
urged her husband to take her, as he had promised, 
to the city where he lived. He was extremely re¬ 
luctant to go, and sought, by many an evasion, to 
remain where he was. However, he at last could 
not avoid it, and left the peaceful valleys of Ver¬ 
mont. 

When arrived at the great city, Graham was 
forced to disclose to his wife that his only means 
of maintaining her was by the stage—that he was 
on his way to Montreal, seeking an engagement, 
when an acquaintance offered to defray his ex¬ 
penses, if he would look after some lands of his in 
Vermont. Elizabeth was thunderstruck. She had 
always been taught by her homely relatives, that 
the theatre was (as her plain-spoken father called 
it) the devil's house ; and this, with the straightened 
means of her husband, preyed on her spirits and 
altered her temper. Her husband saw he had lost 
her confidence, and sought for friends and happi¬ 
ness away from home, where he once again 
plunged into that dissipated way of life which he 
once hoped he had forsworn forever. Elizabeth, 
in the lonely hours she now so frequently experi¬ 
enced, reviewed her past life, and bitterly regretted 
that she had thrown from her, so recklessly, the 
pure and faithful heart of Theodore. A few years 
passed, and by the sudden death of her husband, 
Elizabeth was left alone and penniless, in a large 
and unknown city; but by raising a little money 
from the work of her hands, she succeeded in 
once more attaining the shade of her native valleys, 
where she threw herself and three children on the 
charity of her father. The peace she once knew 
here, was her’s no more, for the remaining days of 
the lonely widow were worn away in care and dis¬ 
content, and vain repining after the lost friend of 
her early youth. *. a. s. 


The Mariner’s Welcome* 

Oh, speed thee on, Oh, speed thee on, 

Across the deep blue tide! 

Never did bark so swift and true 
On ocean’s bosom ride. 

Yonder I see our hills of green, 

Yonder our sea-girt plain; 

We’ll revel to-night till the moon’s gray light 
Shall illumine the East again. 

The gallant barque has made the shore, 

And they welcome back the brave, 

Who’ve nobly fought their country’s cause, 
Across the ocean wave. 

And the feast is spread e’er the hills of green. 
For the sons of the stormy sea; 

And the Moon’s bright ray piolongs her stay, 
In smiles and revelry. 
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ORIGINAL. 

The Burial. 


Which soon would on his mother press, 
When she had felt her loneliness. 


Ok ward they march—their step is slow, 

As o’er the dusty road they go. 

Each voice is hush’d—with measur’d tread, 
They bear away the silent dead. 

From pealing trump, and muffled drum, 

The sad notes of the death-march come. 
With charg’d fusil, and arms revers'd 
The soldier, in the rude camp nurs’d, 

Firm, undaunted, cool and brave, 

For his commander seeks a grave. 

And at the base of yonder hill, 

Where winds that pearly, limpid rill, 
Beneath the oak's gigantic head 
A f rave is dug—that soldier's bed. 

By high ambition’s breezes fann’d, 

He came—to win in stranger land 
An honor’d name: for this he’d roam, 

And leave each cherish’d scene of home. 

He came, and conquer’d, but the foe, 

In that last strife had laid him low, 

And cut him down, ere yet his sun 
Had to its zenith scarcely run. 

“Earth, take thine own; receive in trust 
This form of clay, this frame of dust. 

To thee, in grief, is now resign’d 
Att that can die of him, whose mind 
Once shone, a bright and beauteous gem. 

In Virtue’s sparkling diadem. 

And O! let nought within tby breast 
Disturb the quiet of his rest: 

Nor wind, nor storm, nor earthquake’s force, 
Break on his slumber, in their course. 

We raise no stone above his head, 

To mark where sleeps the honor’d dead. 

This ancient tree alone shall tell 
The spot, near which our brother fell. 

We leave him now, and go our way, 

Until that last and dreadful day, 

When, ’midst all terrors and alarms, 

TV Archangel’s trumpet sounds ‘ to arms.* 
Then shall the world give up its dead, 

And death itself be captive led ; 

Then shall our brother rise in might, 

No more a leader in the fight; 

No more to taste of pain and woe, 

That strew with thorns our path below; 

But chang’d, and saved, in yonder sky, 

To dwell, through all eternity.” 

Thus spake the reverend man of God, 

While standing near the upturn’d sod. 

A word—each gun is brought from rest, 
Another—to the shoulder prest. 

Then rings the welkin with the sound, 

As thrice they fire the parting round ; 

When, from the place his comrades turn’d, 
And soon forgot the lessen learn’d. 

Widow! thy fears were not in vain; 

Thy husband shall not see again 
The vine-clad cottage, where his child, 

At parting, on his vestments smil’d; 

And laugh’d to see the waving plume, 

Nor dream’d of that impending gloom 


Child ! still indulge thy playful mirth— 

Thou canst not miss departed worth: 

Still chase the painted butterfly; 

Still for tiie matchless rainbow cry; 

Let pleasure guile the passing hours, 

And spread thy youthful way with flowers: 
And sunshine light each beauteous scene, 

Nor clouds their umbrage intervene. 

Beyond the wide, foam-crested wave, 

Thy father sleeps, and o’er his grave 
No hand of love the rose shall strew— 

No widow’s tear its turf bedew: 

Nor shall the foot of man e’er tread 
Upon that soldier’s lonely bed. 

GULIILMUS. 


Life. 

Lifz bears on us like the stream of a mighty 
river. Our boat at first glides down the narrow 
channel, through the playful murmurings of tho 
little brook, and the windings of its grassy border. 
The trees shed their blossoms over our young 
heads; the flowers on the brink seem to offer 
themselves to our young hands—we arc happy in 
hope, and we grasp eagerly at the beauties around 
us ; but the streanf hurries on, and still our hands 
are empty. 

Our course in youth and manhood is along a 
wider and deeper flood, and amid objects more 
striking and magnificent. We are animated by 
the moving picture of enjoyment and industry 
which passes before us; we are excited by some 
short-lived success, or depressed and made mise¬ 
rable by some equally short-lived disappointment. 
But our energy and our dependence are both vain. 
The stream bears us on, and our joys and our 
griefs are alike left behind us; we may be ship¬ 
wrecked, but we cannot anchor ; our voyage must 
be hastened, but it cannot be delayed; whether 
rough or smooth, the river hastens towards its 
home, till the roaring of the ocean is in our ears, 
and the tossing of the waves is beneath our keel, 
and the land lessens from our eyes, and the floods 
are lifted around us, and we take our last leave of 
earth and its inhabitants, and of our further voyage 
there is no witness, but the Infinite and the Eternal. 

And do we still take so much anxious thought for 
future days, when the days which have gone by 
have so strangely and uniformly deceived us? 
Can we still so set our hearts on the creatures of 
God, when we find by sad experience that the 
Creator only is permanent ? Or shall we not rather 
lay aside every weight and every sin which doth 
most easily beset us, and think of ourselves hence¬ 
forth as wayfaring persons only, who have no 
abiding inheritance but in the hope of a better 
world; and to whom even that world would bo 
worse than hopeless, if it were not for the Al¬ 
mighty, and the interest we have obtained in his 
mercies. 


No man is the wiser for his learning: it may ad¬ 
minister matter to work in, or objects to work upon; 
but wit and wisdom are born with a man. 
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THE INDIAN MOTHER. 

A TALE. 


The monuments which human art has raised to 
human pride or power may decay with that power, 
or survive to mock that pride; but sooner or later 
they perish—their place knows them not. In the 
aspect of a ruin, however imposing in itself, and 
however magnificent or dear the associations con¬ 
nected with it, there is always something sad and 
humiliating, reminding us how poor and how frail 
are the works of man, how unstable his hopes, and 
how limited his capacity compared to his aspira¬ 
tions ! But when man has made to himself monu¬ 
ments of the works of God ; when the memory of 
human affections, human intellect, human power, 
is blended with the immutable features of nature, I 
they consecrate each other, and both endure 
together to the end. In a state of high civilization, 
man trusts to the record of brick and marble—the 
pyramid, the column, the temple, the tomb:— 

“ Then the bust 

And altar rise—then siuk again to dust.” 

In the earlier stages of society, the isolated rock— 
the mountain, cloud-encircled—the river, rolling to 
its ocean-home—the very stars themselves—were 
endued with sympathies, and constituted the first, 
as they will be the last, witnesses and records of 
our human destinies and feelings. The glories of 
the Parthenon shall fade into oblivion; but while 
the heights of Thermopylae Btand, and while a 
wave murmurs in the gulph of Salami?, a voice 
shall cry aloud to the universe —“ Freedom and 
glory to those who can dare to die !—woe and ever¬ 
lasting infamy to [jim who would enthral the un¬ 
conquerable spirit!” The Coliseum with its san¬ 
guinary trophies is crumbling to decay; but the 
islet of Nisida, where Brutus parted with his Portia, 
the steep of Leucadia, still remain fixed as the 
foundations of the earth; and lasting as the round 
world itself shall be the memories that hover over 
them! As long as the waters of the Hellespont 
flow between Sestos and Abydos, the fame of the 
love that perished there shall never pass away. A 
traveller, pursuing his weary way through the 
midst of an African desert—a barren, desolate, and 
almost boundless solitude—found a gigantic sculp¬ 
tured head, shattered and half-buried in the sand ; 
and near it the fragment of a pedestal, on which 
these words might be with pain deciphered: I am 
Ozymandias, King of kings; look upon my works, 
ye mighty ones , and despair /” Who was Ozyman¬ 
dias t—where are now his works ?—what bond of 
thought or feeling, links his past with our present? 
The Arab, with his beasts of burthen, tramples 
unheeding over these forlorn vestiges of human 
art and human grandeur. In the wildest part of the 
New Continent, hidden amid the depths of inter¬ 
minable forests, there stands a huge rock, hallowed 
by a tradition so recent that the man is not yet grey¬ 
headed who was born its contemporary; but that 
rock, and the tale which consecrates it, shall carry 


down to future ages a deep lesson—a moral inte¬ 
rest lasting as itself—however the aspect of things 
and the conditions of people change around it. 
Henceforth no man shall gaze on it with careless 
eye; but earth shall whisper to his own bosom— 

*« What is stronger than love in a mother’s heart? 
what more fearful than power wielded by igno¬ 
rance ?—or what more lamentable than the abuse 
of a beneficent name to purposes of selfish cru¬ 
elty ?” 

Those vast regions which occupy the central 
part of South America, stretching from Guinea to 
the foot of the Andes, overspread with gigantic and 
primeval forests, and watered by mighty rivers— 
those solitary wilds where man appears unessential 
in the scale of creation, and the traces of his 
power are few and far between—have lately occu¬ 
pied much of the attention of Europeans; partly 
from the extraordinary events and unexpected 
revolutions; which have convulsed the nations 
round them; and partly from the researches of 
enterprising travellers who have penetrated into 
their remotest districts. But till within the last 
twenty years these wild regions have been un¬ 
known, except through the means of the Spanish 
and Portuguese priests, settled as missionaries 
along the banks of the Orinoco and the Paraguay. 
The men thus devoted to utter banishment from all 
intercourse with civilized life, are generally Fran- 
ciscan or Capuchin friars, born in the Spanish 
Colonies. Their pious duties are sometimes volun¬ 
tary, and sometimes imposed by the superiors of 
their order; in either case their destiny appear at 
first view deplorable, and their self-sacrifice sub¬ 
lime ; yet, when we recollect that these poor monks 
generally exchanged the monotonous solitude of 
the cloister for the magnificent loneliness of the 
boundless woods and far-spreading savannahs, the 
sacrifice appears less terrible ; even where accom¬ 
panied by suffering, privation, and occasionally 
by danger. When these men combine with their 
religious zeal some degree of understanding and 
enlightened benevolence, they have been enabled 
to enlarge the sphere of knowledge and civilization, 
by exploring the productions and geography of 
these unknown regions; and by collecting into 
villages and humanizing the manners of the native 
tribes, who seem strangely to unite the fiercest and 
most abhorred traits of savage life, with some of 
the gentlest instincts of our common nature. But 
when it has happened that these priests have been 
men of narrow minds and tyrannical tempers, 
they have on some occasions fearfully abused the 
authority entrusted to them ; and being removed 
many thousand miles from the European settle¬ 
ments and the restraint of the laws, the power they 
have exercised has been as far beyond control as the 
calamities they have caused have been beyond all 
remedy and all relief. 

Unfortunately for those who were trusted to his 
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charge, Father Gomez wqs a missionary of this 
character. He was a Franciscan friar of the order 
of Observance, and he dwelt in the village of San 
Fernando, near the source of the Orinoco, whence 
his authority extended as president over several 
missions in the neighborhood of which San Fer¬ 
nando was the capital. The temper of this man 
was naturally cruel and despotic ; he was wholly ' 
uneducated, and had no idea, no feeling, of the true 
spirit of Christian benevolence: in this respect, the | 
savages whom he had been sent to instruct and I 
civilize were in reality less savage and less ignorant 
than himself. 

Among the passions and vices which Father 
Gomez had brought from his cell in the convent of 
Angostara, to spread contamination and oppression 
through his new domain, were pride and avarice ; 
and both were interested in increasing the number 
of his converts, or rather, of his slaves. In spite 
of the wise and humane law of Charles the Third, 
prohibiting the conversion of the Indian natives 
by force, Gomez, like others of his brethren in the 
more distant missions, often accomplished his 
purpose by direct violence. He was accustomed 
to go, with a party of his people, and lie in wait 
near the hordes of unreclaimed Indians : when the 
men were absent he would forcibly seize on the 
women and children, bind them, and bring them oil' 
in triumph to his village. There, being baptized 
and taught to make the sign of the cross, they were 
called Christians, but in reality were slaves. In 
general, the women thus detained pined away and 
died; but the children became accustomed to their 
new mode of life, forgot their woods, and paid to 
their Christian master a willing and blind obedi¬ 
ence ; thus in time they became the oppressors of 
their own people. 

Father Gomez called these incursions la conquista 
^spiritual —the conquest of souls. 

One day he set off on an expedition of this na¬ 
ture, attended by twelve armed Indians; and after 
rowing some leagues up the river Guaviare, which 
flows into the Orinoco, they perceived, through an 
opening in the trees, and at a little distance from 
the shore, an Indian hut. It is the custom of these 
people to live isolated in families; and so strong is 
their passion for solitude, that when collected into 
villages they frequently build themselves a little 
cabin at a distance from their usual residence, and 
retire to it, at certain seasons, for days together. 
The cabin of which I speak was one of these soli¬ 
tary villas —if I may so apply the word. It was 
constructed with peculiar neatness, thatched with 
palm leaves, and overshadowed with cocoa trees 
and laurels ; it stood alone in the wilderness, em¬ 
bowered in luxuriant vegetation, and looked like 
the chosen abode of simple and quiet happiness. 
Within this hut a young Indian woman (whom 1 
shall call Guahiba, from the name of her tribe) 
was busied in making cakes of the cavassa root, 
and preparing the family meal, against the return 
of her husband, who was Ashing at some distance 
up the river; her eldest child, about five or six} 
years old, assisted her; and from time to time, 
while thus employed, the mother turned her eyes, 
beaming with fond affection, upon the playful ( 
gambols of two little infants, who, being just able 
to crawl alone, were rolling together on the ground, 1 


laughing and crowing with all the archness of 
young children. 

Their food being nearly prepared, the Indian 
woman looked towards the river, impatient for the 
return of her husband. But her bright dark eyes, 
swimming with eagerness and affectionate solici¬ 
tude, became fixed and glazed with terror when, 
instead of him she so fondly expected, she beheld 
the attendants of Father Gomez, creeping stealth¬ 
ily along the side of the thicket towards her cabin. 
Instantly aware of her danger (for the nature and 
object of these incursions were the dread of all the 
country round) she uttered a piercing shriek, 
snatched up her infants in her arms, and, calling 
on the other to follow, rushed from the hut towards 
the forest. As she had considerably the start of 
her pursuers, she would probably have escaped, 
and have hidden herself effectually in its tangled 
depths, if her precious burthen had not impeded 
her flight; but thus encumbered she was easily 
overtaken. Her eldest child, fleet of foot, and 
wily as the young jaguar, escaped to carry to the 
wretched father the news of his bereavement, and 
neither father nor child were ever more beheld in 
their former haunts. 

Meantime, the Indians seized upon Guahiba— 
bound her, tied her two children together, and drag¬ 
ged her down to the river, where Father Gomez 
was sitting in his canoe, waiting the issue of the 
expedition. At the sight of the captives his eyes 
sparkled with a cruel triumph; he thanked his 
patron saint that three more souls were added to 
his community; and then, heedless of the tears of 
the mother, and the cries of her children, he com¬ 
manded his followers to row back with all speed to 
San Fernando. 

There Guahiba and her infants were placed in 
a hut under the guard of two Indians; some food 
was given to her, which she at first refused, but 
afterwards, as if on reflection, accepted. A young 
Indian girl was then sent to her—a captive convert 
of her own tribe, who had not yet quite forgotten 
her native language. She tried to make Guahiba 
comprehend that in this village she and her chil¬ 
dren must remain during the rest of their lives, in 
order that they might go to heaven after they were 
dead. Guahiba listened, but understood nothing 
of what was addressed to her; nor could she be 
made to conceive for what purpose she was torn 
from her husband and her home, nor why she was 
to dwell for the remainder of her life among a 
strange people, and against her will. During that 
night she remained tranquil, watching over her in¬ 
fants as they slumbered by her side ; but the mo¬ 
ment the dawn appeared she took them in her arms 
and ran off to the woods. She was immediately 
brought back ; but no sooner were the eyes of her 
keepers turned from her than she snatched up her 
children, and again fled;—again—and again ! At 
every new attempt she was punished with more 
and more severity; she was kept from food, and at 
length repeatedly and cruelly beaten. In vain!— 
apparently she did not even understand why she 
was thus treated; and one instinctive idea alone, 
the desire of escape, seemed to possess her mind 
and govern all her movements. If her oppressors 
only turned from her, or looked another way for an 
instant, she invariably caught up her children and 
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ran off towards the forest. Father Gomez was at 
length wearied by what he termed her “ blind 
obstinacy and, as the only means of securing all 
three, he took measures to separate the mother 
from her children, and resolved to convey Guahiba 
to a distant mission, whence she should never lind 
her way back either to them or to her home. 

In pursuance of this plan, poor Guahiba, with 
her hands tied behind her, was placed in the bow 
of a canoe. Father Gomez seated himself at the 
helm, and they rowed away. 

The few travellers who have visited these re¬ 
gions agree in describing a phenomenon, the cause 
of which is still a mystery to geologists, and which 
imparts to the lonely depths of these unappropri¬ 
ated and unviolated shades an effect intensely and 
indescribably mournful. The granite rocks which 
border the river, and extend far into the contiguous 
woods, assume strange, fantastic shapes, and are 
covered with a black incrustation, or deposit, 
which contrasted with the snow-white foam of the 
waves breaking on them below, and the pale lich¬ 
ens which spring from their crevices, and creep 
along their surface above, give these shores an as¬ 
pect perfectly funereal. Between these melan¬ 
choly rocks—so high and so steep that a landing- 
place seldom occurred for leagues together—the 
canoe of Father Gomez slowly glided, though 
urged against the stream by eight robust Indians. 

The unhappy Guahiba sat at first perfectly un¬ 
moved, and apparently amazed and stunned by her 
situation; she did not comprehend what they were 
going to do with her; but after a while she looked 
up towards the sun, then down upon the stream 
and perceiving, by the direction of the one and the 
course of the other, thut every stroke of the oar 
carried her farther and farther from her beloved 
and helpless children, her husband, and her native 
home, her countenance was seen to change and 
assume a fearful expression. As the possibility of 
escape, in her present situation, had never once 
occurred to her captors, she had been very slightly 
and carelessly bound. She watched her opportu¬ 
nity, burst the withes on her arms, with a sudden 
effort flung herself overboard, and dived under the 
waves ; but in another moment she rose again at a 
considerable distance, and swam to the shore. The 
current, being rapid and strong, carried her down 
to the base of a dark granite rock whicli projected 
into the stream; she climbed it with fearless agility, 
stood for an instant on its summit, looking down 
upon her tyrants, then plunged into the forest, and 
was lost to the sight. 

Father Gomez, beholding his victim thus unex¬ 
pectedly escape him, sat mute and thunderstruck 
for some moments, unable to give utterance to the 
extremity of his rage and astonishment. When, 
at length, he found voice, he commanded his In¬ 
dians to pull with all their might to the shore; then 
to pursue the poor fugitive, and bring her back to 
him, dead or alive. 

Guahiba, meantime, while strength remained to 
break her way through the tangled wilderness, 
continued her flight; but soon exhausted and breath¬ 
less, with the violence of her exertions, she was 
obliged to relax in her efforts, and at length sunk 
down at the foot of a huge laurel tree, where she 
concealed herself as well as she might, among the 


long, interwoven grass. There, crouching and 
trembling in her lair, she heard the voicea of her 
persecutors halloeing to each other through the 
thicket. She would probably have escaped but for 
a large mastiff' which the Indians had with them, 
and which scented her out in her hiding place. 
The moment she heard the dreaded animal snuf¬ 
fing in the air, and tearing his way through the 
grass, she knew she was lost. The Indians came 
up. She attempted no vain resistance ; but, with 
a sullen passiveness, suffered herself to be seized 
and dragged to the shore. 

When the merciless priest beheld her, he deter¬ 
mined to inflict on her such discipline as he thought 
would banish her children from her memory, and 
cure her forever of her passion for escaping. He 
ordered her to be stretched upon that granite rock, 
where she had landed from the canoe, on the sum¬ 
mit of which she had stood, as if exulting in her 
flight,— tux rock op the mother, as it has ever 
since been denominated—and there flogged till 
she could scarcely move or speak. She was then 
bound more securely, placed in the canoe, and car¬ 
ried to Javita, the seat of a mission far up the 
river. 

It was near sunset when they arrived at this vil¬ 
lage, and the inhabitants were preparing to go to 
rest. Guahiba was deposited for the night in a 
large barn-like building, which served os a place 
of worship, a public magazine, and occasionally, 
as a barrack. FatherGomez ordered two or three 
Indians of Javita to keep guard over her alternately, 
relieving each other through the night; and then 
went to repose himself after the fatigues of his 
voyage. As the wretched captive neither resisted 
nor complained, Father Gomez flattered himself 
that she was now reduced to submission. Little 
could he fathom the bosom of this fond mother! 
He mistook for stupor, or resignation, the calmness 
of a fixed resolve. In absence, in bonds, and in 
torture, her heart throbbed with but one feeling; 
one thought alone possessed her whole soulher 
children—her children—and still her children! 

Among the Indians appointed to watch her was 
a youth about eighteen or nineteen years of age, 
who, perceiving that her arms were miserably 
bruised by the stripes she had received, and that 
she suffered the most acute agony from the savage 
tightness with which the cords werq drawn, let fall 
an exclamation of pity in the language of her tribe. 
Quick she seized the moment of feeling, and ad¬ 
dressed him as one of her people. 

“ Guahiba,” she said, in a whispered tone, 
“ thou speakest my language, and doubtless thou 
art my brother! Wilt thou see me perish without 
pity, O son of my people? Ah, cut these bonds 
which enter into my flesh! I faint with pain! I 
die!” 

The young man heard, and, as if terrified, re¬ 
moved a few paces from her and kept silence. Af¬ 
terwards, when his companions were out of sight, 
and he was left alone to watch, he approached and 
said, “ Guahiba!—our fathers were the same, and 
I may not see thee die; but if I cut these bonds, 
white man will flog me: wilt thou be content if I 
loosen them, and give thee ease?” And as 
spoke, he stooped and loosened the thongs on hsr 
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wrists and arms; she smiled upon him languidly, 
and appeared satisfied. 

Night was now coming on. Guahiba dropped 
her head on her bosom, and closed her eyes, as if 
exhausted by weariness. The young Indian, be¬ 
lieving that she slept, after some hesitation laid 
himself down on his mat. His companions were 
already slumbering on the porch of the building, 
and alt was still. 

Then Guahiba rai^^ed her head. It was night— 
dark night—without moon or star. There was no 
sound, except the breathing of the sleepers around 
her, and the humming of the mosquitoes. She 
listened for some time with her whole soul; but 
all was silence. She then gnawed the loosened 
thongs asunder with her teeth. Her hands once 
free, she released her feet: and when the morning 
came she had disappeared. Search was made for 
her in every direction, but in vain; and Father! 
Gomez, baffled and wrathful, returned to his vil¬ 
lage. 

The distance between Javita and San Fernando, 
where Guahiba had left her infants, is twenty-five 
leagues in a straight line. A fearful wilderness of 
gigantic forest trees, and intermingling underwood, 
separated these two missions;—a savage and awful 
solitude, which probably, since the beginning of 
the world, had never been trodden by human foot. 
All communication was carried on by the river; 
and there lived not a man, whether Indian or Eu¬ 
ropean, bold enough to have attempted the route 
along the shore. It was the commencement of the 
rainy season. The sky, obscured by clouds, sel¬ 
dom revealed the sun by day; and neither moon 
nor gleam of twinkling star by night. The rivers 
had overflowed, and the low lands were inundated. 
No object was visible to direct the traveller; no 
shelter, no defence, no aid, no guide. Was it Pro¬ 
vidence—was it the strong instinct of maternal 
love, which led this courageous woman through 
the depths of the pathless woods—where rivulets, 
swollen to torrents by the rains, intercepted her at 
every step; where the thorny lianas, twining from 
tree to tree, opposed an almost impenetrable bar¬ 
rier; where the mosquitoes hung in clouds upon her 
path ; where the jaguar and the alligator lurked to 
devour her; where the rattle-snake and the water- 
serpent lay coiled up in the damp grass, ready to 
spring at her; where she had no food to support 
her exhausted frame, but a few berries, and the 
large black ants which build their nests on the 
trees T How directed—how sustained—cannot be 
told: the poor woman herself could not tell. All 
that can be known with any certainty is, that the 
fourth rising sun beheld her at San Fernando; a 
wild, and wasted, and fearful object; her feet 
swelled and bleeding—her hands torn—her body 
covered with wounds, and emaciated with famine 
and fatigue;—but once more near her children! 

For several hours she hovered round the hut in 
which she had left them, gazing on it from a dis¬ 
tance with longing eyes and a sick heart, without 
daring to advance : at length she perceived that all 
the inhabitants had quitted their cottages to attend 
vespers; then she stole from the thicket, and ap¬ 
proached, with faint and timid steps, the spot 
which contained her heart’s treasures. She enter¬ 
ed, and found her infants left alone, and playing 


together on a mat: they screamed at her appear¬ 
ance, so changed was she by suffering; but when 
she called them by name, they knew her tender 
voice, and stretched out their little arms towards 
her. In that moment, the mother forgot aU she 
had endured—all her anguish, all her fears, every 
thing on earth but the objects which blessed, her 
eyes. She sat down between her children—she 
took them on her knees—she clasped them in an 
agony of fondness to her bosom—she covered them 
with kisses—she shed torrents of tears on their 
little heads as she hugged them to her. Suddenly 
she remembered where she was, and why she was 
there : new terrors seized her; she rose up hastily, 
and, with her babies in her arms, she staggered * 
out of the cabin—fainting, stumbling, and almost 
| blind with loss of blood and inanition. She tried 
to reach the woods, but too feeble to sustain her 
burthen, which yet she would not relinquish, her 
| limbs trembled and sank beneath her. At this mo¬ 
ment an Indian, who was watching the public oven, 
perceived her. He gave the alarm by ringing a 
bell, and the people rushed forth, gathering round 
Guahiba with fright and astonishment They 
gazed upon her as if upon an apparition, till her 
sobs, and imploring looks, and trembling and 
wounded limbs, convinced them that she yet lived, 
though apparently nigh to death. They looked 
upon her in silence, and then at each other; their 
savage bosoms were touched with commiseration, 
and even awe, at this unexampled heroism of ma¬ 
ternal love. 

While they hesitated, and none seemed willing 
to seize her, or to take her children from her, 
Father Gomez, who had just landed on his return 
from Javita, approached in haste, and commanded 
them to be separated. Guahiba clasped her chil¬ 
dren closer to her breast, and the Indians shrunk 
back. 

“What!” thundered the monk: “ will ye suffer 
this woman to steal two precious souls from hea¬ 
ven? two members from our community? See ye 
not, that while she is suffered to approach them, 
there is no salvation for either mother or children? 
part them instantly !” 

The Indians, accustomed to his ascendancy, 
and terrified at his voice, tore the children of 
Guahiba once more from her feeble arms : she ut¬ 
tered neither word nor cry, but sunk in a swoon 
upon the earth. 

While in this state, Father Gomez, with a cruel 
mercy, ordered her wounds to be carefully dres¬ 
sed ; her arms and legs were swathed with cotton 
bandages; she was then placed in a canoe, and 
conveyed to a mission, far, far off, on the-river Es¬ 
meralda, beyond the Upper Orinoco. She con¬ 
tinued in a state of exhaustion and torpor during 
the voyage ; but after being taken out of the boat 
and carried inland, restoratives brought her back 
to life, and to a sense of her situation. When she 
perceived, as reason and consciousness returned, 
that she was in a strange place, unknowing how 
she was brought there—among a tribe who spoke 
a language different from any she bad ever beard 
before, and from whom, therefore, according to In¬ 
dian prejudices, she could hope neither aid nor 
pity;—when she recollected that she was far from 
her beloved children;—when she saw no means of 
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discovering the bearing or the distance of their 
abode—no clue to guide her back to it:— then, and 
only then, did the mother’s heart yield to utter des¬ 
pair ; and the nee forward refusing to speak or to 
move, and obstinately rejecting all nourishment, 
thus she died. 

The boatman, on the river Atabapo, suspends his 
oar with a sigh as he passes the rock of the mo¬ 
ther. He points it out to the traveller, and weeps 
as he relates the talc of her sufferings and her fate. 
Ages hence, when these solitary regions have be¬ 
come the seats of civilization, of power, and in¬ 
telligence: when the pathless wilds, which poor 
Guahiba traversed in her anguish, are replaced by 
populous cities, and smiling gardens, and pastures, 
and waving harvests—still that dark rock shall 
stand, frowning o’er the stream; tradition and his¬ 
tory shall preserve its name and fame; and when 
even the pyramids, those vast, vain monuments of 
human pride, have passed away, it shall endure, 
to carry down to the end of the world the memory 
of the Indian Mother. 


The Unnatural Son. 

M. Bertin wished to see his native country (Pe- 
rigeux) from which he had been long absent: he 
went to pay a visit to one of his old friends, whom 
he had not heard from for more than a year. Upon 
his arrival at the house, he was received by the 
son of his friend, who told him his father had been 
dead about a year. Though he was struck with 
the news, which was so unexpected, it did not pre¬ 
vent him from going in. He conversed with the 
Bon upon the state of his affuirs, and frequently in¬ 
terrupted the conversation to regret the loss of his 
old friend. At night he was conducted to his apart-1 
ment, which he found to be the same as the deceased 
had occupied. This circumstance contributed not 
a little to keep alive his sorrow, and to prevent him 
from sleeping. He continued awake until two 
o’clock in the morning, when he heard the door of 
his chamber open, and by the feeble glimmering of 
a night-lamp, and of the fire, which was still burn¬ 
ing, he perceived the figure of an old man, pale, 
wan, and excessively thin, with a long and dirty 
beard, who, shivering with cold, was walking on 
slowly towards the chimney. When he was near 
the fire he seemed to warm himself, eagerly saying, 
“ Ah! it is a long time since 1 saw the fire •” In his 
voice, figure and manner, M. Bertin, who was sei¬ 
zed with terror, thought he recognized his old 
friend, the master of the house. He was neither 
able to speak to him, nor to leave the bed; when 
the old man, turning towards the bed and sighing, 
said, “ Ah! how many nights have I passed with¬ 
out going to bed !” and as he said it, he came for¬ 
ward, in order to throw himself upon it. The terror 
which M. Bertin felt, made him leap out precipi¬ 
tately, crying, “Who are you? What do you 
want?” On hearing his voice, the old man looked 
athini'With astonishment, and immediately knew 
him. “ What do I see ?” cried he, “ M. Bertin! my 
friend M. Bertin!” “And who then are you?” 
cried M. Bertin. 

The old man mentioned his name; and the other, 
recovering gradually from his fright, learned with 
horror, that his friend had been confined a year in 


one of the vaults of the castle by his son (assisted 
by a servant that daily brought him food,) who had 
given it out that his father was dead, in order that 
he might get possession of his property. On that 
very day, as he afterwards learned, the arrival of 
M. Berlin, who was not expected, having thrown 
the house into confusion, the servant why carried 
provisions to the unfortunate old man had not pro¬ 
perly fastened the door of the cell when he went 
away; and the latter perceiving it, waited till all 
was quiet in the castle, and under cover of the 
night, endeavored to escape; but not finding the 
keys in the outer door, he naturally took the way 
to his apartment, which, though in the dark, he 
easily found. M. Bertin called up his servant, 
without loss of time ; said he wished to Bet oil' im¬ 
mediately without waking the master of the castle; 
and took the old man with him to Perigeux, where 
they arrived at day-break. Proper officers were 
directly dispatched to arrest the unnatural son, 
who suffered what his crime deserved, by being 
shut up, during the remainder of his life, in the 
same cell in which he had confined his father. 


ORIGINAL. 

The Old Ribbon. 

Alas ! poor faded thing! I knew thee well, 

When gaily shining in thy beauty’s bloom. 

No softer hue did e’er on rose-bud dwell, 

First opening to the light of sweet spring time: 
And ah, with spring’s last breath thy charms have 
fled, 

Too frail to bloom, when warmer rays are shed. 

I saw thee proudly waving o’er a brow, 

Radiant with beauty—and the blush that play’d 
So brightly o’er that cheek—its gentle glow 
Had stol’n from thy soft hue. Too well the 
maid 

Thy beauties prized, and oft the glass return'd 
Her image, when with thee adorned. 

Neglected ribbon! with what anxious care 
I saw thee first selected from the throng, 

That gaily spread their various beauties there, 

Aud thine still fairest shone, those charms 
among. 

Then far from blighting damp or fading ray 
With rarest perfumes gently laid away. 

Alas! no eye e’er rests upon thee now 
Enraptured—dark and lone thou liest! no more 
Art called to add new grace to youthful brow; 

But where thou wert so dearly prized before 
Like many an idol of the hour—cast by 
Without a glance of love, without a sigh ? 

Oh heed the lesson!—thou whose charms have 
won 

A transient empire o’er the wav’ring heart; 

Nor think it e’er will last as it begun, 

But quickly with thy beauty’s ray depart, 

And thou be cast forth in life's shadow, while 
Some later idol claims the fickle smile! 

L. C. 
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THE NOTARY OF P E R I O II E IJ X . 

A TALS? 


You must know, reader, that there lived some 
years ago, in the city of Perigueux, an honest No¬ 
tary Public, the descendant of a very ancient and 
broken-down family, and the occupant of one of 
those old weather-beaten tenements which remind 
you of the times of your great grandfather. He 
was a man of an unoffending, sheepish disposition; 
the father of a family, though not the head of it— 
for in that family, “ the hen over-crowed the cock,” 
and the neighbors, when they spake of the Notary, 
shrugged their shoulders and exclaimed, “ Poor 
fellow! his spurs want sharpening.” In fine—you 
understand me, reader—he was a hen-pecked 
man. 

Well, finding no peace at home, he sought it 
elsewhere, as was very natural for him to do; and 
at length discovered a place of rest, far beyond the 
cares and clamors of domestic life. This was a 
little cafe estanunet , a short way out of the city,: 
whither he repaired every evening to smoke his 
pipe, drink sugar-water, and play his favorite game i 
of domino. There he met the boon companions he 
most loved; heard all the floating chit chat of the 
day; laughed when he was in a merry mood; 
found consolation when he was sad ; and at all 
times gave vent to his opinions without fear of being 
snubbed short by a flat contradiction. 

Now, the Notary’s bosom friend was a dealer in 
claret and cognac, who lived about a league from 
the city, and always passed his evenings at the 
uUumnet. He was a gross, corpulent fellow, raised 
from a full blooded Gascon breed, and sired by a 
comic actor of some reputation in his way. He 
was remarkable for nothing but his good humor, 
his love of cards, and a strong propensity to test the 
quality of his own liquors, by comparing them with 
those sold at other places. 

As evil communications corrupt good manners, 
the bad practices of the wine dealer won insensi¬ 
bly upon the worthy Notary; and before he was 
aware of it, he found himself weaned from domino 
and sugar water, and addicted to piquet and spiced 
wine. Indeed, it not unfrequently happened, that 
after a long session at the estaminri, the two friends 
grew so urbane that they would waste a full half 
hour at the door in friendly dispute which should 
conduct the other home. 

Though this course of life agreed well enough 
with the sluggish phlegmatic temperament of the 
wine dealer, it soon began to play the very deuce 
with the more sensitive organization of the Notary 
and finally put his nervous system completely out 
of tone. He lost his appetite, became gaunt and 
haggard, and could get no sleep. Legions of blue 
devils haunted him by day, and by night strange 
faces peeped through his bed curtains, and the 
night-mare snorted in his ear. The worse he grew, 
the more he smoked and tippled; and the more he 
smoked and tippled why, as a matter of course, 
the worse he grew. His wife alternately storm¬ 


ed—remonstrated—-entreated; but all in vain. She 
made the house too hot for him—he retreated to 
the tavern ; she broke his long stemmed pipes upon 
the andirons—he substituted a short stemmed one, 
which, for safe keeping, he carried in his waistcoat 
pocket. 

Thus the unhappy Notary ran gradually down 
at the heel. What with his bad habits and his do¬ 
mestic grievances, he became completely hipped. 
He imagined that he was going to die; and sufl’er- 
ed in quick succession all the diseases that ever 
beset mortal man. Every shooting pain was an 
alarming symptom ; every uneasy feeling after 
dinner, a sure prognostic of some mortal disease. 
In vain did his friends endeavor to reason, and 
then to laugh him out of his strange whims; for 
when did ever jest or reason cure a sick imagina¬ 
tion 7 His only answer was, ** do let me alone; I 
know better than you what ails me.” 

Well, reader, things were in thisstate, when one 
afternoon in December, ns he sat moping in his 
office, wrapped in an overcoat, with a cap on his 
head, and his feet thrust into a pair of furred slip¬ 
pers, a cabriolet stop|>ed at the door, and a loud 
knocking without, aroused him from his gloomy 
revery. It was a message from his friend the wine 
dealer, who had been suddenly attacked the night 
before with a violent fever, and growing worse and 
worse, had now sent in the greatest haste for the 
Notary to draw up his last will and testament. 
The case was urgent, and admitted neither excuse 
nor delay; and the Notary, tying a handkerchief 
round his face, and buttoning up to the chin, jump¬ 
ed into the cabriolet, and suffered himself, though 
not without some dismal presentiments and mis¬ 
givings of heart, to be driven to the wine dealer’s 
house. 

When he arrived, he found every thing in the 
greatest confusion. On entering the house, he ran 
against the apothecary, who was coming down 
stairs, with a face as long as your arm, and a phar¬ 
maceutical instrument somewhat longer; and a 
few steps farther he met the housekeeper—for the 
wine dealer was an old bachelor ; running up and 
down, and wringing her hands, for fear that the 
good man should die without making his will. He 
soon reached the chamber of his sick friend, and 
found him tossing about under a huge pile of bed¬ 
clothes, in a paroxysm of fever, calling aloud for a 
draught of cold water. The Notary shook his head, 
he thought this a fatal symptom; for ten years back 
the wine dealer had been suffering under a species 
of hydrophobia, which seemed suddenly to have 
left him. 


When the sick man saw who stood by his 
bedside, he stretched out his hand and exclaim¬ 
ed— 

“ Ah ! my dear friend ! have you come at last ? 
You see it is all over with me. You have arrived 
just in time to draw up that—that passport of mine. 
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Ah! grand diablc! bow hot it is here ! Water— 
water—water! Will nobody give me a drop of 
cold water?” / 

As the case was an urgent one, the Notary made 
no delay in getting his papers in readiness; and in 
a short time the last will and testament of the wine 
dealer was drawn up in due form, the Notary guid¬ 
ing the sick man’s hand as he scrawled his signa¬ 
ture at the bottom. 

As the evening wore away, the wine dealer grew 
worse and worse, and at length became delirious, 
mingling in his incoherent ravings the phrases of 
the Credo and Paternoster with the shibboleth of 
the dram shop and the card table. 

“Take care! take care! There, now— Credo 
in—pop! ting-a-ling-ling! give me some of that. 
Ccnt-e-dize ! Why, you old publican, this wine is 
poisoned—I know your tricks! Sanctam ecclesiam 
Catholkam. Well, well, we shall see. Imbecile! 
To have a tierce-major and a seven of hearts, and 
discard the seven. By St. Anthony, capot! You 
are lurched—Ha ! ha ! I told you so. I knew 
very well—there—there—don’t interrupt me— Car - 
nit rcsvrrectionem el vitam ctemam /” 

With these words upon his lips, the poor wine 
dealer expired. Meanwhile the Notary sat cower* 
ing over the fire, aghast at the fearful scene that 
was passing before him, and now and then striving 
to keep up his courage hy a glass of cognac. Al¬ 
ready his fears were on the alert; and the idea of 
contagion flitted to and fro through his mind. In 
order to quiet these thoughts of evil import, he 
lighted his pipe, and began to prepare for returning 
home. At that momentthe apothecary turned round 
to him and said : 

14 Dreadful sickly time, this! The disorder seems 
to be spreading.” 

44 What disorder ?” exclaimed the Notary, with 
a movement of surprise. 

44 Two died yesterday, and three to-day,” continu- 
*ed the apothecary, without answering the question. 
44 Very sickly time, sir—very.” 

44 But what disorder is it ? What disease has car¬ 
ried off my friend here so suddenly ?” 

41 What disease ? Why, the scarlet fever, to be 
sure*” 

44 And is it contagious ?” 

44 Certainly!” 

44 Then I am a dead man !” exclaimed the Notary 
putting his pipe into his waistcoat pocket, and be¬ 
ginning to walk up and down the room in despair. 
44 1 am a dead man ! Now don’t deceive me— 
don’t, will you T What—what are the symp¬ 
toms ?” 

44 A sharp burning pain in the right side,” said 
the apothecary. 

44 Oh! what a fool I was to come here! Take 
me home—take me home, and let me die in the bo¬ 
som of my family!” 

In vain did the housekeeper and the apothecary 
strive to pacify himhe was not a man to be rea¬ 
soned with; he answered that he knew his own 
constitution better than they did, and insisted upon 
going home without delay. Unfortunately, the ve¬ 
hicle he came in, had returned to the city; and the 
whole neighborhood was to bed and asleep. What 
was to be done ? Nothing in the world but to take 


the apothecary’s horse, which stood hitched at the 
door, patiently waiting his master’s will. 

Well, reader, as there was no remedy, our Nota¬ 
ry mounted this raw-boned steed, and set forth upon 
his homeward journey. The night was cold and 
gusty, and the wind set right in his teeth. Over¬ 
head the leaden clouds were beating to and fro, 
and through them the newly-risen moon seemed to 
be tossing and drifting along like acock boat in the 
surf; now swallowed up in a huge billow of cloud, 
and now lifted upon its bosom, and dashed with sil¬ 
very spray. The trees by the road side groaned 
with a sound of evil omen, and before him lay three 
mortal miles, beset with a thousand imaginary per¬ 
ils. Obedient to the whip and spur, the steed leap¬ 
ed forward by fits and starts, now dashing away in 
a tremendous gallop, and now relaxing into a long 
hard trot; while the rider, filled with symptoms 
of disease and dire presentiments of death, urged 
him on, as if he were fleeing before the pesti¬ 
lence. 

In this way, by dint of whistling and shouting, 
and beating right and left, one mile of the fatal 
three was safely passed. The apprehensions of 
the Notary had so far subsided, that he even suffer¬ 
ed the poor horse to walk up hill; but these appre¬ 
hensions were suddenly revived again with tenfold 
violence, by a sharp pain in the right side, which 
seemed to pierce him like a needle. 

“It is upon me at last .’’’groaned the fear-stricken 
man. 44 Heaven be merciful to me, the greatest of 
sinners! And must I die in a ditch after all ? He! 
get up—get up!” 

And away went horse and rider at full speed— 
hurry-scurry—uphill and down—panting and blow¬ 
ing like all possessed. At every leap, the pain in 
the rider’s side seemed to increase. At first it waa 
a little point like the prick of a needle—then it 
spread to the size of a half franc—then covered a 
place as large as the palm of your hand. It gained 
upon him fast. The poor man groaned aloud in 
agony; faster and fnster sped the horse over the 
frozen ground—farther and farther spread the pain 
over his side. To complete the dismal picture, the 
storm commenced—snow mingled with rain. But 
snow, and rain, and cold were naught to him ; for 
though his arms and legs were frozen to icicles, he 
felt it not; the fatal symptom was upon him; he 
was doomed to die—not of cold, but of scarlet 
fever! 

At length, he knew not how, more dead than 
alive, be reached the gate of the city. A Jband of 
ill-bred dogs, that were serenading at a corner of 
the street, seeing the Notary dash by, joined in the 
hue and cry, and ran barking and yelping at liis 
heels. It was now late at night, and only here and 
there a solitary lamp twinkled from an upper story. 
But on went the Notary, down this street and up 
that, till at last he reached his own door. There 
was a light in his wife’s bed-chamber. The good 
woman came to the window alarmed at such a 
knocking and howling, and clattering at her door 
so late at night; and the Notary was too deeply ab¬ 
sorbed in his own sorrows, to observe that the 
lamp cast the shadow of two heads on the window 
curtain. 

44 Let me in! let me in! Quick ! be quick I” he 
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•xclaimed, almost breathless from terror and fa¬ 
tigue. 

“ Who are you, that come to disturb a lone wo¬ 
man at this hour of the night T” cried a sharp voice 
from above. “ Begone about your business, and let 
quiet people sleep.” 

44 Oh! diabie, diabie! Come down and let me 
ia! I am your husband. Don't you know my voice ? 
Quick, I beseech you; for I am dying here in the 
street!” 

A8er a few moments of delay, and a few more 
words ofparley, the door was opened, and the No¬ 
tary stalked into his domicil pale and haggard in as¬ 
pect, and as stiff and straight as a ghost. Cased 
from head to heel in an armor of ice, as the glare of 
the lamp fell upon him, he looked like a knight er¬ 
rant mailed in steel. But in one place his armor 
was broken. On bis right side was a circular spot, 
as large as the crown of your bat, and about as 
black I 

*• My dear wife!” he exclaimed, with more ten¬ 
derness than he had exhibited for many years, 
" reach me a chair. My hours are numbered. I 
am a dead man !” 

Alarmed at these exclamations, his wife stripped 
off his overcoat. Something fell from beneath it, 
and was dashed to pieces on the hearth. It was 
the Notary’s pipe! He placed his hand upon his 
side, and lo! it was bare to the skin ! Coat, waist¬ 
coat, and linen were burnt through and through, 
and there was a blister on his side as large as your 
bead! 

The mystery was soon explained, symptom and 
all. The Notary had put his pipe into his pocket 
without knocking out the ashes! And so my story 
and his symptoms of scarlet fever end. 


ORIGINAL. 

My First Fee. 

A PASSAGE III THI LIFE OF A LAWYER. 

It is surprising, the manner in which memory 
skips over intervening objects, and time, and space, 
and reverts to scenes far distant, and to incidents 
which have been so long banisiied from our minds, 
that had notin some peculiar chord in our feelings 
been touched at the moment, we should not credit 
that they ever had existence, they would seem to 
have passed with the forgotten trifles and their re¬ 
membrance washed out by the waters of oblivion. 
But as it is, the sight of an old manuscript recalls a 
former friend long since gone to “that bourne from 
which no traveller returns.” and whose place in our 
affections has been supplied by others, friends of a 
more recent date. Time and space no longer seem 
to exist for us; and to the old man, the scenes and 
friends of his earliest childhood are ns vividly be¬ 
fore him as when in his youthful days he sought 
the tree top with the bird, or rested side by side 
with the grasshopper on the fresh meadow. 

Anon, the incidents of a later act in the drama of 
life passed before him, while the crimes and errors 
of unrestrained and ungoverned passions, rise like 
Banquo's ghost to torment not him who ended, but 
who gave them birth. 

Again passages of merriment and humor are be¬ 
fore him, recalling scenes at whose remembrance 


the laugh can never be restrained; .scenes to have 
witnessed which would have been a certain cure 
to the hypochondriac, or the dyspeptic. 

These reflections were this moment suggested 
by the sight of the first entry in an old hook in 
which a registry of my earliest practice at the bar 
was kept. It .was a minute of the proceedings in 
my first suit; and at the foot of the page was mark¬ 
ed in letters sufficiently large to denote its impor¬ 
tance at the time to me —Received first Fee, five dol¬ 
lars. With what startling rapidity did the sight of 
that old entry recall to my mind every incident of 
the occurrence alluded to. The office where I then 
practiced, the old arm chair with which my grand¬ 
father’s garret had furnished me, and in which I 
felt like Alexander Selkirk, and gazed around 
“ Lord of all I surveyed.” How many times did I 
read over the pnpers in that my first suit; how 
many excuses did I make to visit the City Hall as 
if prepared for an important trial, papers in hand. 
And after the suit was over, after receiving the five 
dollar fee, how did I bow my client out of the office 
with infinitely more politeness than the occasion 
warranted, or that became my dignity. As for the 
money, that remained in my hand, long after my 
client had departed, (by the bye, I used to speak of 
him as one of my clients ; he was the only one.) I 
gazed upon the money, I putin my till then empty 
wallet; again I drew it forth, and returned it again 
to my wallet; I forgot all else; I felt as if I was 
the possessor of wealth immeasurable; not that I 
did not know the value of money, but that this ap¬ 
peared to me a sort of starting point, something al¬ 
ready gained, the earnest of future acquisitions. 
Perhaps I addressed the money as it lay unconscious 
in my hand, I know not; all I recollect more was, 
that I was disturbed by the entrance of a person 
who informed me that my chimney was on fire, and 
that to save the expense of collecting the fine by 
suit, I had better hand him the amount, as he was 
authorised to collect these fines. There was my 
fee ready to vanish, I paid the fine, and felt tempted 
to kick him from my presence, but visions of suits 
for assault and battery deterred me, and I have 
never since received a five dollar fee, but I have 
looked to see, if the chimney were on fire. * w. 


Hour of Solitude. 


When all the world is hush'd in sleep 
At midnight’s hour of gloom ; 

And eilence doth her vigils keep, 

Ah, then I love to roam ! 

At that alii! hour I love to stray 
Through wild and brake and wood ; 
And dearer far to me than day, 

Is the hour of solitude ! 


I love to roam through silent glade, 
And loiter in the wood ; 

But sweeter than the darksome shade, 
Is the hour of solitude; 

When morning’s sun at break of day, 
Is seen on dale and hill; 

At that sweet hour I love to stray 
Near some lone munn’ring rill. 
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THE ESSAYIST. 


ORIGINAL. 

The Essayist.—No. H. 

“ An elegant sufficiency, content, 

Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 

Ease and alternate labor, useful life, 
Progressive virtue, and approving Heaven! 
These are the watchless joys of virtuous love; 
And thus their moments fly.” 

Influence of Poetry. 

The different specimens of poetry, which the 
several ages of the world present, are, in but few 
respects, similar; each author seems to have mark¬ 
ed out a course, though not original, yet frequently 
different from his predecessors. At one time, sad 
and melancholy strains strike the ear, bringing 
with them, depression and languor—at another, 
soft and mellow notes, speaking of contentment 
and happiness. Now the harp sends forth a full 
and growing sound, and now it tells of “ battles 
fought and victories won.” And again a sublimer 
theme presents itself—the bard soars on imagined 
wings, by the grandeur of his subject, and the 
power of his inspiration—rises < to the middle re¬ 
gion of thick air’—ye a, holds sweet converse with 
die immortal spirits of the elder world—and again 
sinks from his high elevation, and resumes his in¬ 
tercourse with his fellow man, only to sing of his 
sinfulness and depravity. 

Though such is the vanity of poetical produc¬ 
tions, yet the foundation of all true poetry is the 
same. It is the language of passion—it speaks the 
emotions of the heart—it is the voice of nature. 
Poetry can and does exact a great and peculiar in¬ 
fluence. “ It is the design of the historian, the 
philosopher, and orator,” said Dr. Blair, 11 to inform, 
instruct and persuade; but it is the design of the 
poet to please and move.” We suppose the writer 
of poetry to compose in a lofty and dignified strain, 
with his imagination fired, and every power and 
faculty of the mind in vigorous action. It is not his 
wish to affect the senses merely, but the very heart, 
and awaken all its generous impulses. Such is the 
nature of poetry; and who will say that it exerts 
not a powerful influence. That which so forcibly 
affects, must leave a strong and lasting impression. 
It must give a direction to the character—it must 
guide the conduct But its effect upon the female 
•ex is more manifest and striking. They possess 
hearts tender and susceptible—feelings warm, and 
alive to every touching sentiment, and generous 
susceptibility. It is with this impression that Lady 
Montague, in addressing her daughter, the Coun¬ 
tess of Bute, relative to the education of her own 
child, made these very just remarks. We trust 
the reputation of Lady Montague will be a sufficient 
apology for introducing a portion of her letter in 
this essay. 

“ True knowledge,” said Lady M. “ consists in 
knowing things, not words. I would no farther 
wish her a linguist than to enable her to read 
books in their originals, that are often corrupted, 
and always injured by translations. Two hours 
application every morning will bring this about 
much sooner than you can imagine, and she will 


have leisure enough beside, to run over the English 
poetry, which is a more important part of a wo¬ 
man’s education than is generally supposed. Many 
a young damsel has been ruined by a fine copy of 
verses, which she would have laughed at, if sho 
had known it had been stolen from Mr. Waller. I 
remember, when I was young, I saved one of my 
companions from destruction, who communicated 
to me an epistle she was quite charmed with. As 
she had naturally a good taste, she observed the 
lines were not so smooth as Prior’s or Pope’s, but 
had more thought and spirit than any of theirs. 
She was wonderfully delighted with such a demon¬ 
stration of her lover’s sense and passion, and not 
a little pleased with her own charms, that had force 
enough to inspire such elegancies. In the midst of 
this triumph I showed her that they were taken 
from Randolph’s poems, and the unfortunate tran¬ 
scriber was dismissed with the scorn he deserved. 
To say the truth, the poor plagiary was very un¬ 
lucky to fall into my hands; that author being no 
longer in fashion, would have escaped any one of 
less universal reading than myself. You should 
encourage your daughter to talk over with you 
what she reads; and as you are very capable of 
distinguishing, take care she does not mistake pert 
folly for wit and humor, or rhyme for poetry, which 
are the common errors of young people, and have 
a train of ill consequences. The second caution 
to be given her, (and which is absolutely neces¬ 
sary) is to conceal whatever learning she attains, 
with as much solicitude as she would hide crook¬ 
edness or lameness: the parade of it can only 
serve to draw on her the envy, and consequently 
the most inveterate hatred of all he and she fools, 
which will certainly be at least three parts in four, 
of her acquaintance.” 

A very slight acquaintance with the world will 
enable every one to perceive the truth of these re¬ 
marks. In his writings, the poet shows his own 
nature—the principles which prompt his every 
action. He speaks the language of nature, or he 
possesses not the true spirit of poetry. He is 
wrapt up in the silence of his own thoughts, and 
be these thoughts good or evil, they come forth to 
exert a great influence over those who study them. 
Here then a great responsibility rests upon every 
writer of poetry. A peculiar faculty has been 
given him by the Author of his being, and he has 
been entrusted with the means of effecting great 
good or causing much evil. His works too, not 
only affect the age in which he lives, but all future 
ages. Unlike the mere man of the world, whose 
influence no longer is felt, when his spirit has as¬ 
cended on high,—the poet’s power 

- - “ Lives through all time, 

Extends through all extent.” 

Though his body may have been long since ren¬ 
dered “dust to dust,” in the silence of the tomb, 
yet his strength still lives. His very feelings, emo¬ 
tions, and passions—yea, bis very nature is seen 
in his productions. Thus he who embodies thought 
after this form, must consider the effects which his 
works are calculated to produce. His ideas must 
flow from a good heart, susceptible of kindly feel¬ 
ing, and be prompted by a ‘right spirit within.’ 

But poetry makes poets. Numerous instances 
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might be adduced in proof of this; but a few will 
suffice. It is related of Henry Kirke White, that 
his mind was directed to this study by hearing an 
affecting ballad sung. In after years, speaking of 
this incident, he says— 

“ Beloved moment! then ’twas first I caught 

The first foundation of romantic thought.’* 

He would retire from the company of his associ¬ 
ates, and while they were indulging in the sports 
that give joy to the days of childhood, he would 
reflect upon the recital, to which he says he fre¬ 
quently listened. Thus the germs of a strong ima¬ 
ginative mind were nurtured, and thus a direction 
was given to those talents, though not of the high¬ 
est order, yet such as will be ever respected and 
honored. 

Cowley was made a poet by studying the poems 
of another. It is said that whilst very young, he 
found in his mother’s apartment, Spenser’s Fairy 
Queen; and by a continual study of poetry, he be¬ 
came so enchanted of the Muse, that he grew ir¬ 
recoverably a poet. 

La Fontaine was made a poet by reading one of 
Malherbe’s odes. 

Burns, too, though his talents were not at first 
directed to this study, so much by the perusal of 
particular authors, as by his love for nature, un¬ 
doubtedly conceived the idea of writing poetry, 
from a perusal of works of this kind. His mind 
seems to have been early excited by the subject of 
religion, the spirit of which pervades many of his 
most valuable productions. His own native fields, 
too—the forests, and glens, and mountains—the soft 
notes of the tuneful birds, as they reached his ear, 
all seemed to have filled his soul with inspiration, 
and aroused that enthusiasm which burst forth in 
sweet and melodious strains. 

But poetry is not confined to a few alone, nor is 
it to be found only among the most enlightened 
people. As it was the first form of speech, we 
find in almost every nation, whether rude or civil¬ 
ized, traces of this kind of writing. The ancients 
had their war-songs, as well as their shouts for 
battle, and even at the present day, the Russian 
army is attended by a choir of singers It was the 
means of arousing the soldier to his duty, and urg¬ 
ing him to the contest; at the same time causing 
ewe in the minds of the enemy. The war-song 
•eetned to break the silver cord, which bound the 
heart of the soldier to the joys of this world, and 
he rushed forward, only for his country’s glory, 
and the reward of patriotic valor. 

Poetry has yet another influence. It is the lan¬ 
guage of every worshipper: Greek and Jew, 
Catholic and Christian, make singing a part of 
their devotional exercises. It may be heard from 
the lips of infancy, and the tremulous voice of the 
aged—it has an influence more easily felt than de- 
acribcd; it is such as is not lost when the sounds 
die away upon the ear, but the exciting melody 
goes to the very heart, and warms it with a glow 
of feeling; and seems to transport us to a region 
indescribable and heavenly! 

Such is the power which poetry exerts over the 
human character. Let him, therefore, who would 
improve the heart, as well as the understanding, 


study that poetry which comes to us pure, and un¬ 
tainted with the evils of our nature, from the spirit 
of divine inspiration. 

a. m. v. o. 


My First Love, and My List* 

And do you love no other form; 

Am I that envied soul, 

Whose fervent pray’rs to share your heart. 
At last have reach’d their goal T 
I will not say that other eyes 
Do not as brightly shine; 

It is enough dear one to know 
I never lov’d but thine. 

Tho’ oft in life’s gay glittering throng, 
Proud sons of earth I see, 

There lives but one can chain this heart, 

It beats alone for thee. 

By fondest, dearest ties on earth, 

By ev’ry hope above, 

This truth I solemnly aver, 

Thou art my only love ! 

It may be weakness, even sin, 

To love as now I do; 

Tho’ my devotion knows no curb; 

I love but one—'tis you ! 

And when this heart is false to thee, 

May torture’s madd’ning blast 
Wither and sear this virgin frame, 

My first love and my last! 


Evening Wind. 

I come, I come, from the isles of bloom, 

Where the citron and olive breathe forth perfume; 
Where the wood birds sing on the leafy pines, 

And the dew falls soft on the clust’ring vines; 
Where the skies are bright as a Poet’s dreqm, 

And the silvery founts with lustre gleam. 

O’er the billows I rush in my stormy pride, 

And I waken to tumult the slumbering tide, 

The tall ship speeds o’er the heaving foam ; 

And the mariner dreams of his island home, 

Of his father’s cot, and the beechen shade, 

And the lovely glen where his childhood play'd. 

I pass through the woods with a gentle sigh. 

And the rustling leaves to my voice reply; 

The violet droops on its fragrant cell, 

And the myrtle flowers of my presence tell. 

Hark ! music peals from the joyous rills, 

And the fir trees wave on the stormy hills. 

Onward I sweep past the mouldering lull Is, 

Where the gleam of the sunshine dimly falls; 
Where the vassals sat at the festal board, 

And loud mirth rang as the wine was pour’d, 

And the warrior bard with his wild harp told 
The valiant deeds and the songs of old. 

O’er the pilgrim I breathe as he kneels once more, 
On the shining sands of his native shore; 

The captive I pass in my chainless glee, 

And his young heart bounds with a rapture free, 
And a faint smile lights up his languid eye, 

When he hears my voice as I wander by.' 
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HALLORAN, THE PEDLAR. 

BT MR!. JAMER50N. 


In a little village to the south of Clonmel!, lived deciphered with some difficulty even by the learned 
a poor peasant named Michael, or as it was there Nancy, was found to contain much of sorrow, much 
pronounced Mickle Reilly. He was a laborer of repentance, and yet more of affection: he as- 
renting a cabin and a plot of potatoe-ground; and, tsured her that he was far better off* than he had 
on the strength of these possessions, a robust frame expected or deserved; that the embarkation of the 
which feared no fatigue, and a sanguine inind regiment to which he belonged was delayed for 
which dreaded no reverse, Reilly paid his ad* three weeks, and entreated her, if she could forgive 
dresses to Cathleen Bray, a young girl of his own him, to follow him to Cork without delay, that they 
parish, and they were married. Reilly was able, might “ partin love and kindness, and then coma 
skilful, and industrious; Cathleen was the best what might, he would demune himself like a man, 
spinner in the county, and had constant sale for her and die asy,” which he assured her he could not 
work at Clonmell: they wanted nothing; and for do without embracing her once more. 

Cathleen listened to her husband’s letter with 
clasped hands and drawn breath, but quiet in her 
nature, she gave no other signs of emotion than a 
and hadn’t a fault to spake of—barring he took a j few large tears which trickled slowly down her 
drop now and then; an’ why wouldn’t he?” But j checks. “And will I see him again T” she ex- 
as it happened, poor Reilly’s love of “ the drop" | claimed; “poor fellow! poor boy! I knew the 
was the beginning of all their misfortunes. In an heart of him was sore for me ! and who know*, 
evil hour he went to the Fair of Clonmell to sell a Nancy dear, but they’ll let me go out with him to 
dozen hanks of yarn of his wife’s spinning, and a | the foreign parts? Oh! sure they wouldn’t be »o 
fat pig, the produce of which was to pay half a hard-hearted as to part man and wife that way !” 
year’s rent, and add to their little comforts. Here I After a hurried consultation with her neighbors, 
lie met with a jovial companion, who took him into 1 who sympathyzed with her as only the poor sym- 
a booth, and treated him to sundry potations of pathize with the poor, a letter was indited by Nancy 
whiskey; and while in his company his pocket was and sent by the carrier that night, to inform her 
picked of the money he had just received, and husband that she purposed setting off for Cork the 
something more ; in short, of all he possessed in ] next blessed morning, being Tuesday, and as the 
the world. At that luckless moment, while mad- distance was about forty-eight miles English, she 
dened by his Iosj and heated with liquor, he fell reckoned on reaching that city by Wednesday 
into the company of a recruiting sergeant. The afternoon; for as she had walked to Clonmell and 
many-colored and gaily Buttering cockade in the back, (about twenty miles) that same day, with- 
soldier’j cap shone like a rainbow of hope and out feeling fatigued at all, “to Cathleen 

promise before the drunken eyes of Mickle Reilly, thought there would he no doubt that she could 
and ere morning he was enlisted into a regiment wulk to Cork in less than two days. In this san- 
under orders for embarkation, and instantly sent guinc calculation she was, however, overruled by 
off to Cork. her more experienced neighbors, and by their 

Distracted by the ruin he had brought upon him- advice appointed Thursday as the day on which 
self, and his wife, (whom he loved a thousand her husband was to expect her, “God willing, 
times better than himself,) poor Reilly sent a friend Cathleen spent the rest of the day in making 
to inform Cathleen of his mischance, and to assure preparations for her journey : she set her cabin in 
her that on a certain day, in a week from that time, °rdcr, and made a small bundle of a few articles of 
a letter would await her at the Clonmell post- clothing belonging to herself and her husband, 
office: the same friend was commissioned to de- The watch and the guinea she wrapped up together, 
liver her his silver watch, and a guinea out of his and crammed into the toe of an old shoe, which 
bounty-money. Poor Cathleen turned from the *he deposited in the said bundle, and the next 
gold with horror, as the price of her husband's niorning, at “ sparrow chirp,” she arose, locked 
blood, and vowed that nothing on earth should her cabin door, carefully hid the key in the thatch, 
induce her to touch it. She was not a good ealeu- and w *th a light expecting heart commenced her 
lator of time and distance, and therefore rather sur- l° n g journey. 

prised that so long a time must elapse before his It is worthy of remark, that this poor woman, 
letter arrived. On the appointed day she was too who was called upon to play the heroine in such a 
impatient to wait the arrival of the carrier, but set strange tragedy, and under such appalling circura- 
off to Clonmell herself, a distance of ten miles: stances, had nothing heroic in her exterior; noth- 
there, atthe post-office, she duly found the promised ing that in the slightest degree indicated strength 
letter; but it was not till she had it in her posses- of nerve or superiority of intellect. Cathleen was 
sion that she remembered she could not read : she twenty-three years of age, of a low stature, and in 
had therefore to hasten back to consult her friend her form rather delicate than robust: she was of 
Nancy, the schoolmaster’s daughter, and the best ordinary appearance ; her eyes were mild and 
scholar in the village. Reilly’s letter, on being | dove-like, and her whole countenance, though not 


the first year, as Cathleen said, “There wusn’t 
upon the blessed earth two happier souls than 
themselves, for Mick was the best boy in the world, 
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absolutely deficient in intelligence, was more par- His dress was strange, it consisted of a woollen cap, 
ticularly expressive of simplicity, good temper, and beneath which stcAyed a few white hairs, this was 
kindness of heart surmounted by an old military cocked hat, adorned 

It was summer, about the end of June: the with a few fragments of tarnished gold lace; a 
days were long; the weather fine, and some gentle frieze great coat with the sleeves dangling behind, 


showers rendered travelling easy and pleasant. 
Cathleen walked on stoutly towards Cork, and by 
the evening she had accomplished, with occasional 
pauses of rest, nearly twenty-one miles. She 
lodged at a little inn by the road side, and the fol¬ 
lowing day set forward again, but soon felt stiff 
with die travel of two previous days: the sun be¬ 
came hotter, the ways dustier; and she could not 
with all her endeavors get farther than Rathcor- 
muck, eighteen miles from Cork. The next day, 
unfortunately for poor Cathleen, proved hotter and 
more fatiguing than the preceding. The cross 
road lay over a wild country, consisting of low 
bogs and bare hills. About noon she turned aside 
to a rivulet bordered by a few trees, and sitting 
down in the shade, she bathed her swollen feet in 
the stream: then overcome by heat, weakness, 
and excessive weariness, she put her littie bundle 
under her head for a pillow, and sank into a deep 
sleep. 

On waking she perceived with dismay that the 
sun was declining: and on looking about, her 
fears were increased by the discovery that her bun¬ 
dle was gone. Her first thought was that the good 
people. (i. e. the fairies ) had been there and 
stolen it away ; but on examining farther she 
plainly perceived large foot-prints in the soft bank, 
and was convinced it was the work of no unearthly 
marauder. Bitterly reproaching herself for her 
carelessness, she again set forward; and still 
hoping to reach Cork that night, she toiled on and 
on with increasing difficulty and distress, till as 
the evening closed her spirits failed, sho became 
faint, foot-sore and hungry, not having tasted any 
thing since the morning but a cold potatoe and a 
draught of buttermilk. She then looked round her 
in hopes of discovering some habitation, but there 
was none in sight except a lofty eastle on a distant 
hill, which raising its proud turrets from amidst 
the plantations which surrounded it, glimmered 
faintly through the gathering gloom, and held out 
no temptation for the poor wanderer to turn in there 
and rest In her despair she sat her down on a 
bank by the road side, and wept as she thought of 
her husband. 

Several horsemen rode by, and one carriage and 
four, attended by servants, who took no farther no¬ 
tice of her than by a passing look; while they 
went on their way like the priest and the Levite in 
the parable, poor Cathleen drooped her head 
despairingly on her bosom. A faintness and tor¬ 
por seemed to be stealing like a dark cloud over 
her senses, when the fast approaching sound of 
footsteps roused her attention, and turning, she saw 
at her side a man whose figure, too singular to be 
easily forgotten, she recognized immediately; it 
Halloran the Pedlar. 

alloran had been known for thirty years past in 
*H the towns and villages between Waterford and 
Kerry. He was very old, he himself did not know 
his own age; he only remembered that he was a 

M tall slip of a boy” when he was one of th e. 

regiment of foot, and fought in America in 1778. 

6 


was fastened to liis throat, and served to protect 
his box of wares which was slung at his back; and 
he always carried a thick oak stick or kippeen in his 
hand. There was nothing of the infirmity of age 
in his appearance; his cheek, though wrinkled and 
weather-beaten, was still ruddy: his step still firm, 
his eyes still bright: his jovial disposition made 
him a welcome guest in every cottage, and hie 
jokes, though not equal to my Lord Norbury’s, 
were repeated and applauded through the whole 
country. Halloran was returning from the fair of 
Kilkenny, where apparently his commercial spec¬ 
ulations had been attended with success, as his 
pack was considerably diminished in size. Though 
he did not appear to recollect Cathleen, he ad¬ 
dressed her in Irish, and asked her what she did 
there: sho related in a few words her miserable 
situation. 

“ In troth, then, my heart is sorry for ye, poor 
woman,” he replied, compassionately; 44 and what 
will ye dot” 

“ An 1 what can I do ?” replied Cathleen, discon¬ 
solately ; “ and how will I even find the ford and 
get across to Cork, when 1 don’t know where I am 
this blessed moment T” 

“ Muslia, then, it’s little ye'll get there this night,” 
said the pedlar, shaking his head. 

“ Then I’ll lie down here and die,” said Cathleen, 
bursting into fresh tears. 

“ Die ! ye wouldn’t!” he exclaimed, approach¬ 
ing nearer; “ is it to me, Peter Halloran, ye spake 
that word; and am I the man that would lave a 
faymale at this dark hour by the way side, let alone 
one that has the face of a friend, though I cannot 
remember me of your name either, for the soul of 
me. But what matter for that T” 

44 Sure, I’m Katty Reilly, of Castle Conn.” 

“ Katty Reilly, sure enoughand so ao more 
talk of dying! cheer up, and see, a mile farther on, 
isn't there Biddy Hogan's? Wa$, I mane, if the 
house and all isn’t gone : and it's there we’ll get a 
bite and sup, and a bed, too, please God. So lean 
upon my arm, ma vourneen, it's strong enoogh 
yet.” 

So saying, the old man, with an air of gallantry, 
half rustic, half military, assisted her in rising; and 
supporting her on one arm, with the other he floar- 
ished his kippeen over his head, and they trudged 
on together, he singing Cruiskeen-lawn at the top 
of his voice, 11 just,” as he said, 44 to put the heart 4 
into her.” 

After about half an hour’s walking, they came to 
two crossways, diverging from the high road: 
down one of these the pedlar turned, and in a few 
minutes they came in sight of a lonely house, situ¬ 
ated at a little distance from the way-side. Above 
the door was a long stick projecting from the wall, 
at the end of which dangled a truss of straw, signi¬ 
fying that within there was entertainment (good or 
bad) for man and beast. By this time it was 
nearly dark, and the pedlar going up to the door, 
lifted the latch, expecting it to yield to his hand; 
but it was fastened within: he then knocked and 
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called, but there was do answer. The building, 
which was many times larger than an ordinary 
cabin, had once been a manufactory, and afterward, 
a farm-house. One end of it was deserted, and 
nearly in ruins; the other end bore signs of having 
been at least recently inhabited. But such a dull 
hollow echo rung through the editice at every 
knock, that it seemed the whole place was now 
deserted. 

Cathleen began to be alarmed, and crossed her¬ 
self, ejaculating, “ O God preserve us !” But the 
pedlar, who appeared well acquainted with the 
premises, led her rouud to the back part of the 
house, where there were some ruined out-buildings, J 
and another low entrance. Here raising his stout 
stick, he let fall such a heavy thump on the door ' 
that it cracked again ; and a shrill voice from the 
other side demanded who was there 7 After a sat¬ 
isfactory answer, the door was slowly and cautious¬ 
ly opened, and the figure of a wrinkled, half-fam¬ 
ished, and half-naked beldam appeared, shading a 
rush e indie with one hand. Hallorun, who was of 
a fiery and hastjNemper, began angrily: “Why, 
then, in the name of the great devil himself, didn't 
you open to us 7” But he stopped as if struck 
with surprise at the miserable object before him. 

“ Is it Biddy Hogan herself, I see,!” he exclaim¬ 
ed, snatching the caudle from her hand, and throw¬ 
ing the light full on her face. A moment’s scrutiny 
seemed enough, and too much ; for, giving it back 
hastily, he supported Cathleen into the kitchen, the 
old woman leading the way, and placed her on an 
old settle, the first seat which presented itself. 
When she was sufficiently recovered to look about 
her, Cathleen could not help feeling some alarm 
at finding herself in so gloomy and dreary a place. 
It had once been a large kitchen, or hall: at one 
end was an ample chimney, such as are yet to be 
seen in some old country houses. The rafters 
were black with smoke or rottenness: the walls had 
been wainscoted with oak, but the greatest part 
had been tore down for firing. A table with three 
legs, a large stool, a bench in the chimney propped 
up with turf sods, and the seat Cathleen occupied, 
formed the only furniture. Every thing spoke 
utter misery, filth, and famine—the very “abomi¬ 
nation of desolation.” 

•* And what haveye in the house, Biddy, honey?” 
was the pedlar’s first question, as the old woman 
set down the light. “ Little enough, I’m thinking.” 

“ Little! It's nothing, then—no, not so much as a 
midge would eat have I in the house this blessed 
night, and nobody to send down to Baigowna.” 

“No need of that, as our good luck would have 
it,” said Halloran, and pulling a wallet from under 
his loose coat, he drew from it a bone of cold meat, 
apiece of bacon, a lump of bread, and some cold 
potatoes. The old woman, roused by the sight of 
■o much good cheer, began to blow tip the dying 
embers on the hearth; put down among them the 
few potatoes to warm, and busied herself in making 
some little preparations to entertain her guests. 
Meantime the old pedlar, casting from time to time 
an anxious glance towards Cathleen, and now and 
then an encouraging word, sat down on the low 
stool, resting his arms on his knees. 

“ Times are sadly changed with ye, Biddy Ho¬ 
gan,” said be at length, after a long silence. 


“ Troth, ye may say so,” she replied, with a tort 
of groan. 

“ Bitter bad luck have we had in this world, 
any how.” 

“And where’s the man of the house? And 
where’s the lad, Barny ?” 

“Where are they, is it? Where should they 
be ? may be gone down to Ahnamoe.” 

“ But what’s come of Barny ? The boy was a 
stout workman, and a good son, though a devel-may 
care fellow, too. I remember teaching him the 
soldier’s exercise with this very blessed stick now 
in my hand; and by the same token, him doubling 
his fist at me when he wasn’t bigger than the turf- 
kish yonder; aye, and as long as Barny Hogan 
could turn a sod of turf on my lord's land, I thought 
his father and mother would never have wanted the 
bit and sup while the life was in him.” 

At the mention of her son, the old woman looked 
up a moment, but immediately hung her head 
again. 

“ Barny doesn't work for my lord now,” said she. 

“ And what for, then ?” 

The old woman seemed reluctant to answer— 
she hesitated. 

“Ye didn’t hear, then, how he got into trouble 
with my lord ; and how—myself doesn’t know the 
rights of it—but Barny had always a bit of wild 
blood about him; and since that day he’s taken to 
had ways, and the ould man's ruled by him quite 
entirely ; and the one’s glum and fierce like—and 
t’ other’s bothered : and, oh ! bitter's the time I 
have 'twist ’em both!” 


While the old woman was uttering these broken 
complaints, she placed the eatables on the table; 
nud Cathleen, who was yet more faint from hunger 
than subdued by fntigue, was first helped by the 
good-natured pedlar to the best of what was there: 
but, just as she was about to taste the food set be¬ 
fore her, she chanced to see the eyes of the old wo¬ 
man fixed upon the morsel in her hand with such 
an envious and famished look, that from a sudden 
impulse of benevolent feeling, she instantly held it 
out to her. The woman started, drew back her ex¬ 
tended hand, and gazed at her wildly. 

“ What is it then ails ye?” said Cathleen, look¬ 
ing at her with wonder; then to herself, “hunger’s 
turned the wits of her poor soul! Take it—take it, 
mother,” added she aloud: “eat, good mother; 
sure there’s plenty for us all, and to spare,” and 
she pressed it upon her w ith all the kindness of her 
nature. The old woman eagerly seized it. 

“ God reward ye,” said she,grasping Cathleen’s 
hand, convulsively, and retiring to a corner, she 
devoured the food with almost wolfish voracity. 

While they were eating, the two Hogans, father 
and son, came in. They had been setting snares 
for rabbits and game on the neighboring hills; and 
evidently were both startled and displeased to find 
the house occupied; which, since Barny Hogan’s 
disgrace with “my lord,” hnd been entirely 
shunned by the people round about. The old man 
gave the pedlar a sulky welcome. The son with 
a muttered curse, went and took his seat in the 
chimney, where, turning his hack, he set himself 
to chop a billet of wood. The father was a lean 
stooping figure, “ bony, and gaunt, and grim 
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he was either deaf, or affected deafness. After 
supper, Cathleeo desired to be shown to her apart¬ 
ment. The old woman lighted a lamp and led the 
way up some broken steps, into a small room, 
where she showed her two separate beds, standing 
close together, which the strangers were to occupy, 
there being no others in the house. Cathleen 
said her prayers, only partly undressed herself, 
and lifting up the worn out coverlet, lay down 
upon the bed. The pedlar threw himself down on 
his bed, and in a few minutes, as she judged by his 
hard and equal breathing, the old man was in a 
deep sleep. All was now still in the bouse, but 
Cathleen could not sleep. She was feverish and 
restless,: and whenever she tried to compose her¬ 
self to slumber, the faces of the two men she had 
left below flittered and glared before her eyes. 
The latch of the door was raised cautiously,—the 
door opened, and the two Hogans entered : they 
trod so softly that, though she saw them move be¬ 
fore her, she heard no foot-fall. They approached 
the bed of H&lloran, and presently she heard a dull 
heavy blow, and then sounds—appalling sickening 
sounds—as of subdued struggles and smothered 
agony, which convinced her that they were mur¬ 
dering the unfortunate pedlar. 

Cathleen listened, almost congealed with horror, 
but she did not swoon: hei turn, she thought, must 
come next, though in the same instant she felt 
instinctively that her only chance of preservation 
was to counterfeit profound sleep. The murderers 
having done their work on the poor Pedlar, ap¬ 
proached her bed; she lay quite still, breathing 
calmly and regularly. They brought the light to 
her eye-lids, but they did not wink or move;— 
there, was a pause, a terrible pause, and then a 
whispering;—and presently Cathleen thought she 
could distinguish a third voice, as of expostulation, 
butall in so very low a tone that though the voices 
were close to her she could not hear a word that 
was uttered. After some moments, which ap¬ 
peared an age of agonizing suspense, the wretches 
withdrew, and Cathleen was left alone, and in 
darkness. 

She then turned her thoughts to the possibility of 
escape. The window first suggested itself: but, 
she was aware that the slightest noise must cause 
her instant destruction. She thus resolved on re¬ 
maining quiet. 

It was most fortunate that Cathleen came to this 
determination, for without the slightest previous 
sound,the door again opened, and in the faint light, 
to which her eyes were now accustomed, she saw 
the head of the old woman bent forward in a listen¬ 
ing attitude: in a few minutes the door closed, and 
then followed a whispering outside. She could 
not at first distinguish a word until the woman's 
■harper tones broke out, though in suppressed ve¬ 
hemence, with “ If ye touch her life, Barny, a 
mother’s curse go with ye! enough's done.” 

“ She’ll live, then, to hang us all,” said the mis¬ 
creant son. 

“ Hisht! I tell ye, no,—no; the ship’s now in the 
Cove of Cork that’s to carry her o'vr the salt seas 
far enough out of the way : and havn’t we all she 
has in the world ? and more, didn’t she take the bit 
out of her own mouth to put into mine ?” 

The son again spoke inaudably ; and then the 


voices ceased, leaving Cathleen uncertain as to 
her fate. , 

Shortly after the door opened, and the father and 
son again entered, and carried out the body of the 
wretched pedlar. The night ended at length— 
that long, long night of horror. Cathleen lay quiet 
till she thought the morning sufficiently advanced. 
She then rose, and went do Wn into the kitchen: the 
old woman was lifting a pot off the fire, and nearly 
let it fall as Cathleen suddenly addressed her, and 
with an appearance of surpiise and concern, asked 
for her friend the pedlar, sayingshe had just looked 
into his bed, supposing he was still asleep, and to 
her great amazement had found it empty. The old 
woman replied, that he had set out at early daylight 
for Mallow, having only just remembered that his. 
business called him that way before he went to 
Cork. Cathleen affected great wonder and per¬ 
plexity, and reminded the woman that he had 
promised to pay for her breakfast. 

“ An’ so he did,sure enough,” she replied, “and 
paid for it tooso saying, she pieced a bowl of 
stirabout and some milk before Cathleen, and then 
sat down on the stool opposite to her, watching her 
intently. 

Poor Cathleen! she had but little inclination to 
eat, and felt as if every bit would choke her: yet 
she continued to force down her breakfast, and ap¬ 
parently with the utmost ease and appetite even to 
the lust morsel set before her. While eating, she 
inquired about the husband and son, and the old 
woman replied, that they had started at the first 
burst of light to cut turf in a bog, about five miles 
distant. Cathleen on finishing her breakfast en¬ 
treated to be informed the nearest way to Cork, 
and was told by the old woman that the distance 
was about seven miles by the usual road, but that 
there was a much shorter one, across some fields, 
which she pointed out; and after thanking her for 
the direction the poor creature proceeded on her 
fearful journey, but had not gone more than a mile, 
when on approaching a thick and dark grove of 
underwood, she beheld an old woman setting on 
the road side; under this disguise she recognized 
young Hogan, who endeavored to beg money from 
her, and after questioning her as to how she passed 
the night, and satisfying himself she did not sus¬ 
picion their foul work, she was permitted to pro¬ 
ceed. 

Another half-mile brought her to the top of a 
rising ground, within sight of the high road; she 
could see crowds of people on horseback and on 
foot; and now she bad reached the middle of the 
last field, and a thrill of new-born hope was begin¬ 
ning to flutter at her heart, when suddenly two 
men burst through the fence at the farther side of 
the field, and advanced towards her. One of these 
she thought at the first glance resembled her hus¬ 
band, but that it was her husband himself was an 
idea which never entered her mind. Her imagi¬ 
nation was possessed with the one supreme idea of 
danger and death by murderous hands t she doubt¬ 
ed uot that these were the two Hogans in some 
new disguise. At this moment one of the men 
throwing up his arms, ran forward, shouting her 
name, in a voice—a dear and well known voice, in 
which she could not be deceived:—it was her 
husband! 
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The poor woman, who had hitherto supported 
her spirits and her self-possession, stood as if rooted 
to the ground, weak, motionless, and gasping for 
breath ; she sank down at his feet in strong con¬ 
vulsions. 

Reilly, much shocked at what he supposed the 
effect of sudden surprise, knelt down and chafed 
his wife's temples; his comrade ran to a neighbor¬ 
ing spring for water, which they sprinkled plenti¬ 
fully over her: when, however, she returned to life, 
her intellects appeared to have fled for ever, and 
she uttered such wild shrieks and exclamations, 
and talked so incoherently, that the men became 
exceedingly terrifled, and poor Reilly himself al¬ 
most as distracted as his wife. 

Towards evening she became more composed, 
and was able to give some account of the horrible 
events of the preceding night. It happened, op¬ 
portunely, that a gentleman of fortune in the neigh¬ 
borhood, and a magistrate, was riding by late that 
evening on his return from the Assizes at Cork, and 
stopped at the inn to refresh his horse. Hearing 
that something unusual and frightful had occurred, 
he alighted, and examined the woman himself, in 
the presence of one or two persons. Her tale ap¬ 
peared to him so strange and wild from the manner 
in which she told it, and her account of her own j 
courage and sufferings so exceedingly incredible, 
that he was at first inclined to disbelieve the whole, 
and suspected the poor woman either of imposture 
•r insanity. He did not, however, think proper to¬ 
tally to neglect her testimony, but immediately sent 
eff information of the murder to Cork. Constables 
with a warrant were despatched the same night tr 
the bouse of the Hogans, which they found empty, 
and the inmates already fled: but .after a long 
•aaroh, the body of the wretched Halloran, and 
part of his property, were found concealed in a 
stack of old chimneys among the ruins; and this 
proof of guilt was decisive. The country was in¬ 
stantly Mp; the most active search after the mur¬ 
derers was made by the police, assisted by all the 
neighboring peasantry; and before twelve o’ clock 
the following night, the three Hogans, father, 
mother, and son, had been apprehended in different 
places of concealment, and placed in safe custody. 

The surgeon, who had been called to examine 
th« body of Halloran, deposed to the cause of his 
death;—that the old man had been first stunned by 
a heavy blow on the temple, and then strangled. 
Other witnesses deposed to the finding of the body: 
the previous character of the Hogans, and the cir¬ 
cumstances attending their apprehension ; but the 
principal witness was Cathleen. She appeared 
leaning on herhusbbnd, her face was ashy pale, 
and her limbs too weak for support; yet she, how¬ 
ever, was perfectly collected, and gave her testi¬ 
mony with that precision, simplicity, and modesty, 
peculiar to her character. When she had occasion 
to allude to her own feelings, it was with such 
natural and heart-felt eloquence that the whole 
court was affected; and when she described her 
reeenfre at the stile, there was a general pressure 
and a breathless suspense: and then a loud mur¬ 
mur of astonishment and admiration fully partici¬ 
pated by even the bench of magistrates. The evi¬ 
dence was clear and conclusive; and the jury, 
without retiring, gave their verdict, guilty—death. 


At this moment Cathleen rushed from the arma 
of her husband, and throwing herself on her knees, 
with clasped hands, and cheeks streaming with 
tears, begged for mercy for the old woman. *• Mer¬ 
cy, my lord judge !” she exclaimed. 44 Gentlemen, 
your honors, have mercy on her. She had mer¬ 
cy on me! She only did their bidding. The 
judge, though much affected, was obliged to have 
her forcibly carried from the court, and justice took 
its awful course. Sentence of death was pro¬ 
nounced on all the prisoners; but the woman waa 
reprieved, and afterward transported. 

The reader may wish to know what bas become 
of Cathleen, our heroine, in the true sense of the 
word. Her story, her sufferings, her extraordinary 
fortitude, and pure simplicity of character, made 
her an object of general curiosity and interest: a 
subscription was raised for her, which soon amount¬ 
ed to a liberal sum ; they were enabled to procure 
Reilly’s discharge from the army, and with a part 
of the money, Cathleen, who, among her other 
perfections, was exceedingly pious after the fash¬ 
ion of her creed and country, founded yearly mas¬ 
ses for the soul of the poor pedlar; and vowed her¬ 
self to make a pilgrimage of thanksgiving to St. 
Gobnate’s well. Mr. L., the magistrate who had 
first examined her in the little inn at Balgowna, 
made her a munificent present; and anxious, per¬ 
haps, to offer yet farther amends for his former 
doubts of her veracity, he invited Reilly, on very 
advantageous terms, to settle on his estate, where 
he rented a neat cabin, and a handsome plot of pota- 
toe ground. There Reilly and his Cathleen were 
living ten years ago, with an increasing family, 
and in the enjoyment of much humble happiness; 
and there, for aught I know to the contrary, they 
may be Jiving at this day. 


ORIGINAL TRANSLATION. 

The Maniac. 


Two strangers were passing through the city of 
Ferrare, in Italy, some years ago, and proposed 
while there to pay a visit to the hospital, or rather 
prison, of St. Anne, in which lunatics are confined. 
The elder traveller had an open and pleasing ex¬ 
pression of countenance, and his head was entirely 
bald. As he now and then asked a question of the 
rude guide that Father Antonio Mosti had given 
them, his dark and piercing eye seemed to read his 
inmost soul, and decypher the expected answer be¬ 
fore the coarse and rugged features of the gaoler 
could give it utterance. 

The gentleman who accompanied him appeared 
some years younger. His perfumed hair escaped 
from under a toque sparkling with precious stones. 
A short mantle of crimson velvet, richly embroi¬ 
dered, was thrown over his shoulders, and hung in 
graceful folds down to his waist, permitting only a 
partial glimpse of theermined doublet underneath, 
and the large and brilliant links of a magnificent 
gold chain. His hand rested carelessly upon the 
hilt of an elegant sword, which hung by his side, 
and the clang of his spurs, as they struck against 
the marble pavement was the only sound that dis¬ 
turbed the stillness of the long corridor through 
which they were passing. 
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44 Boetie,” said his companion to him in French, 
“methinka this gaoler is no less stupid than ugly; 
and he will certainly not be Able to give us any 
stfisfactory information concerning the things we 
see here; which I the more regret as my curiosity 
has been strongly excited by the singularity of this 
place.” 

At these words, a young Italian who had been 
walking in the gallery, advanced towards them, 
and addressing them in good French, offered to 
aseort them through the hospital. 44 1 shall be 
pleased.” be added, 44 to make you acquainted with 
the peculiar species of insanity of each of the un¬ 
happy objects who pine in these gloomy cells.” 

44 That offer is made with too good a grace not 
Is be eagerly accepted by the Lord of Montaigne 
sad myself,” replied La Boetie. 

Strozzi conducted Montaigne and his friend 
through a long hall, bordered on each side by nar¬ 
row cells, before which he stopped, and explained 
with much accuracy, the kind of madness of the 
miserable inmates. 

The poet and Montaigne were indulging in this 
melancholy train of thought, when they were sud¬ 
denly interrupted by the noise of a dungeon whose 
door turned gratingly upon its enormous hinges. A 
msa covered with rags, and bent by misery, rather 
than by age, cautiously emerged from the cell, and 
east a hurried and inquiring glance around. His 
beard and hair were in disorder, and his pale, 
shrunken features still presented some traces of a 
nobis sad imposing nature. 

He advanced hesitatingly towards the strangers, 
and drawing a letter from his bosom, said, in a low 
and solemn voice— 44 If you are Christians, see that 
this packet is conveyed to the princess Leonora 
d’Est” 

La Boetie exchanged a smile with Montaigne 
and Strozzi, whilst the former took the paper, in 
order not to wound the feelings of the unhappy ob¬ 
ject that had addressed them. 

“ You deem me a madman,"continued the latter; 
•you confound me with % the vile beings among 
whom I have been thrown! Alas! I hardly know, 
myself, how I have been enabled to preserve my 
reason amidst the infamous tortures which they 
have inflicted upon me. Driven from the bosom 
of a brilliant court, into the walls of an infectious 
prison; snatched from the sweet illusions of glory, 
friendship and love, to groan for seven years in the 
solitude of a dungeon, or among madmen and per¬ 
secutors—compelled to curse the fatal gift of ge¬ 
nius, and the fame attached to my name. Ah! who 
could support such an existence? In the name of 
the blessed Mary,” he continued, embracing the 
knees of Montaigne and bathing them with tears, 

M put an end to this horribfe punishment. Did 
Leonora but know the wretched cave in which I 
breathe out my life, she would fly to deliver me. 
But you hesitate; you dread the anger of her bro¬ 
ther. Aye! fear him, for bis vengeaoce is fright¬ 
ful-implacable. But you can tell Conca, or the 
Prince of Mantua, or the friend of my infancy, the 
faithful Cardinal Cintbio, that here, under an as- 
soaied name—’” At this moment the formidable 
voice of the gaoler resounded through the ball, 
tad heavy and precipitate steps were heard ap¬ 
proaching. The poor maniac trembled and was 


silent, and made haste to take refuge in his cell, 
which the hardened guardian closed upon him. 

44 This man’s madness,” said the young Italian, 
“ consists in believing himself beloved by a great 
body. At one time he washed with his tears the 
letters which he imagines he has received from 
her;—at another he cries out as if he were the 
partaker of festivals, tournaments and triumphs. 
Sometimes he sings verses, and writes them upon* 
the walls of his prison, when, out of compassion, 
they allow him a little light; for his madness has 
nothing of violence in it; it is a profound melan¬ 
choly, a gloomy and perpetual sadness. His verses 
are always consecrated to the imaginary object of 
his tenderness; and that letter which he has given 
you is, I have no doubt, filled with amorous ex¬ 
pressions.” 

In the meantime a vague rumor rose in a distant 
part of the hospital, and shortly after, the Cardinal 
Cinthio, entered precipitately, followed by the 
prior Antonio Mosti. His features expressed the 
most intense emotion, and a burning crimson co¬ 
vered his face. Prior Mosti took the enormous 
hunch of keys from the hands of the gaoler, and 
opened the massy door which had just closed upon 
the maniac of whom they were still conversing. 

Cinthio cast himself, weeping, into the arms of 
the unfortunate prisoner, who looked at him with 
a painful and vacant gaze. 44 O, my friend,” cried 
the cardinal, when his sobs would allow him to 
speak, 44 my friend, is it thus that thou art to be re¬ 
stored to me ?” Then turning towards the specta¬ 
tors of this afflicting scene— 44 Strangers,” said he, 
with a transport of indignation, “see how the duke 
of Ferrare rewards genius! Proclaim to your 
countrymen—to the whole world—that Torquato 
Tasso has pined for seven years in these infamous 
dungeons, while the universe wept his death!” 

After their departure, Montaigne, a litle confused 
at his mistake, kept silence for some moments. 
Then at length, taking leave of Strozzi, he thanked 
him in an affectionate tone for the complacency 
with which he had served them as a guide. 44 Ha! 
what!” demanded the latter gravely, 44 do you quit 
me without doing me homage.” Montaigne, at 
this question, looked at him with astonishment. 

44 Gross mortal,” continued the young Italian, 

44 have not my sublime genius, which has struck 
you with admiration, and the gift of tongues which 
I possess, revealed to you my mysterious divinity. 
On your knees!” he exclaimed, in the same breath, 
and seizing Montaigne by the throat,— 44 down on 
your knees, profane wretch; worship me, or I 
strangle you.” 

La Boetie and the gaoler hastened to extricate 
Montaigne from the clutches of this maniac; and 
while they were dragging him to a dungeon, 

“ Friend,” said Montaigne, readjusting his gown, 

44 assuredly we should not hold up our heads in 
vanity, at the soundness of our own judgment, 
when we have this moment been admiring the in¬ 
telligence of a lunatic, and have mistaken for a. 
lunatic the greatest genius of Italy. Vefily, So¬ 
crates had good reason to profess that he knew but 
one single thing, and that was, that he knew 
nothing; Pliny, to write— 4 there is nothing certain 
but uncertainty;’ and I to repeat after them— 4 What 
do I know V 
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the precipice. 


the PRECIPICE. 


«<-Here’s the place:—standstill. How fearful 

And dizzy ’tis to cast one’s eyes so low.” Shakspeare. 


The inhabitant of a level country can form no 
idea of the influence which mountains possess over 
the mind of a mountaineer. His spirit would al¬ 
most seem to have emanated from his native soil, 
and to rejoice in proportion as it approaches its ori¬ 
ginal home. His pulse beats more briskly—' 
his foot bounds more lightly, as he breathes the 
keen air, as he treads upon the giddy ledge of 
the mountainside. As the old song has it— 

“ He feels his blood mounting 

Like streams in a fountain, 

That merrily sparkle and play.” 

when his eye rests upon the snowy peak, and pre¬ 
cipice rises above precipice around, above, and be¬ 
low his dwelling. Accordingly, we find the love 
of country, in its stricter sense especially—the area 
fotema as contradistinguished from the patria —of 
peculiar warmth and force in the heart of a moun¬ 
taineer. The Swiss—the Scotch highlanders—are 
instances too familiar to need more than a bare men¬ 
tion. They wander, it is true, from home ; but they 
bear the image of that home, impressed upon their 
hearts, indelibly. It is the “ one green spot in Me¬ 
mory’s waste—the affections revert to it through 
years of absence; across the distance of half the 
globe the song of the valley still sounds in their ear, 
the breeze of the mountain still blows upon their 
cheek—and, afteryears of expectation, and toil, and 
sickness, and danger, they return to lay their bones 
upon their own hill side, at last. 

Among the sublime Alps, or the beautiful Pyre¬ 
nees, it is, perhaps, not extraordinary, that this 
feeling should exist: but the principle holds good 
in even the most inhospitable regions. We go to 
stroll away the Summer among the mountains I 
have named : but who was ever known to make a 
tour of pleasure into Norway t The wild and de¬ 
solate mountains of that country are, probably, as 
it regards grand and striking scenery, at the least, 
equal, if not superior, to any to be found in Europe. 
But we look upon them only as if they were the 
throne of the King of Storms; the very chosen 
home of winter. To the Norwegian, on the con¬ 
trary, bis forests of pine—his salient rocks—his 
foaming torrents—are dear as are the smiling vales 
ofGuicnne, or the teeming plains of Andalusia, to 
the Gascon and the Spaniard. 

Norway, however, is a country of which the phy¬ 
sical aspects furnish sufficient ground for national 
pride and love. The change from winter to sum¬ 
mer is a burst of sudden richness and beauty, such 
as no temperate climate can even give an idea of. 
The rocks are buried under snow—the frost winds 
sweep through the gullies of the mountains with a 
force unknown in Southern Europe. The land 
aeems to be the region of eternal winter: when 
lo! the breath of the south steals over these wastes 


of snow: the sources of the waters are unlocked, 
the snows disappear, and without tardy gradations, 
without relapse, or check, or stint—the gorgeous 
summer is there, in all its bloom, in all its perfume, 
in all its beauty; the sun glows in the air; the vi¬ 
vid verdure of the grass, and the bright hues of the 
flowers, shine from the earth; winter has passed 
away, like the morning dream of a sleeper awa¬ 
kened ; and the land is glad in the living waters, 
and the sweet odours, and the fair colors of a very 
Eden! 

And if its summer be more splendid in its ap¬ 
pearances and its gifts, so is its winter more grand 
and awful in its terrors. The phenomena of moun¬ 
tain atmosphere are more frequent, and more per¬ 
fect. The very name of the Aurora Borealis suffi¬ 
ciently betokens its country. The violence of the 
gusts, also, through the ravines and clefts which 
abound in the mountains, is of a degree to which 
even the Alps can scarcely afford a parallel. The 
torrent which flows from the side of the precipice, 
is, by the force of one of those gusts, blown from 
the face of the rock and dispersed in spray through 
the air! 

It was in a village situated among these moun¬ 
tains, that one winter night, a party of goatherds 
and hunters was assembled round the fire of the 
little inn—whiling away the hours with tale, and 
song, and jest, to give a zest to their liquor. They 
were chiefly young men, and their conversation 
turned upon their exploits and adventures of danger 
among the mountains: the pride, both of their call¬ 
ing and of their country, occasioned them to excel 
in the exercises which such a region must demand 
and to exult in that excellence when acquired. If 
the very truth must bespoken, perhaps, they added 
another point of similiarity to the love of country, 
which I have stated them to possess in common 
with the Gascons—a quality for which the latterare 
so nationally famous, as to have conferred upon it 
their national name. At least, there was an old 
man, who had said very little, but had listened, at¬ 
tentively, as he smoked his pipe in the chimney 
corner, who fceemed to be of this opinion. For, a> 
the members of the party were vying with each 
other in their narrations of 41 accidents by flood and 
field,” the old man qfljUed, in the midst of an in¬ 
creased cloud of smoke, an ejaculatory “Humph !” 
of a most sceptical, nay, infidel intonation. He 
was a very fine old man; and, as the blaze of the 
pine logs shone upon his brow, he might have form¬ 
ed a painter’s study for a veteran mountaineer. 
His skin was hard and dry, but it was not much 
wrinkled ; and his brilliant grey eye was, to his 
face, what the sun is to the heavens—it sheds, with¬ 
out a figure, brightness over his whole counte¬ 
nance. His hair was grey and thin upon the fore¬ 
head, but flowing in long floating waves, from the 
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rest of the scalp. His frame was wiry, strong and 
active, although somewhat decayed through age: 
but, as well as his aspect, it gave sufficient indica¬ 
tion that, in youth, his had been a body of steel and 
whale-bone, and a soul of fire. 

A dog lay at his feet; old, like his master, but, 
like him, to appearance still strong and agile. He 
was of a breed resembling what in England, we 
eall a lurcher, grey, shaggy, intelligent, and attach¬ 
ed as a shepherd’s dog, and almost as fleet as a 
greyhound. He was sleeping in the warmth of 
the fire, nestled between his master’s legs. 

After listening for some time, to the accounts 
which the young men were giving of their prowess, 
the old hunter, having finished his pipe and knock¬ 
ed the ashes out, took up the tale in his turn:— 

** My young friends,” said he, 44 you have been 
telling us some very marvellous adventures ; but 
as I am an old hunter, and therefore, am fond of the 
spirit which leads you into them, I will not strive 
to sift the grain from the chaff, the exact facts, from 
the colors in which you have dressed them. But 
I will give you, in my turn, an account of an acci¬ 
dent which, you all know, by report, did actually 
happen to me, as the limp in my gait can testify to 
this day. 

“ It is now about twenty years ago, that I was 
one day out hunting as usual. I had got sight of a 
chamois, and was advancing upon him, when hav¬ 
ing almost got within shot, I sprang across a chasm 
a few yards wide, upon a ledge of snow opposite. 
The outer part of this was, alas ! only of snow;— 
it was frozen hard; but, as I came upon it with con¬ 
siderable force, I felt it giving way beneath me. 
The man, who says that he never felt fear, never 
was in a situation such as this. The agony of ter¬ 
ror—and what agony is greater ? rushed through¬ 
out my frame. My first impulse was to spring for¬ 
ward, to reach the firm ground. But the very effort 
I made to save myself, accelerated my fate—the 
mass broke short oft—and I fell! 

44 I have since been to view that spot; and stand¬ 
ing in safety on its brink, my nerves have shivered 
as I have looked down the awful precipice. How 
I escaped being dashed into as many atoms as there 
are pebbles at its base, it is impossible to divine. 
The height is upwards of seventy feet: there was 
no projecting rock, no jutting tree, to break my fall. 
Perhaps the snow which fell along with me in vast 
quantities, and which crumbled as it fell, served to 
protect me. When I perceived my footing yield, 
the earth, as it were, to sink from under me, I felt 
the common hyperbole, that my heart sprang to 
my throat, almost cease to be one. One gasp of 
mortal agony, as it burst from my lungs, gave me j 
the sensation of choking, which the phrase I have 
mentioned strives to express. w *The feelings of my 
mind may be all summed in the exclamation which, 

I believe, escaped me— 4 Oh, God!—I’m gone !’— 
My next thought was one momentary appeal to 
that God’s mercy,—and then I thought no more. 

44 When I recovered my senses, day was begin¬ 
ning to close. 1 lay enveloped in snow. My 
hunting spear was beside me, broken; and, stretch¬ 
ed upon my bosom, lay my faithful dog,—spread 
out, as it were, to protect me from the cold, and 
breathing upon my face, as if to communicate his 
life to bring back mine. Poor fellow,” the old roan 


i 

continued, and the tear glistened in his eye as he 
spoke— 41 poor fellow, he is dead, long since, and 
his son,” stooping and fondling the dog at his feet, 
44 is old now: but if I had but one crust of bread, 
and one cup of water in the world, old Thor should 
share with me for bis father’s sake.” 

The dog looked up, as though he understood his 
master’s meaning; for he smiled in his face, with 
that expression of thankful fondness which the 
countenance of his race alone shares with that of 
the human species. 

44 1 felt,” continued the hunter, 14 1 felt numbed 
and stiffened, and in considerable pain all over; so 
much so, that I could not distinguish any one par¬ 
ticular hurt as being more severe than the rest. I 
endeavored to rise, and that soon showed to me 
where my chief injury lay. I fell back again, in¬ 
stantly ; my thigh was broken. In addition to this, 
two fingers of my right hand, and one of my left, 
were broken also, and I was bruised in almost 
every part. But I was alive ! As I looked up to 
the pinnacle from which I had fallen, I could 
scarcely believe that to be possible. 

44 The spot where I lay, was in a narrow cleft be¬ 
tween two cliffs, which diverged from each other, 
as they advanced, leaving a sort of triangular plat¬ 
form open between them and a third A torrent 
threw itself, like a wild horse’s main, from the rock 
above me ; but in the numberless eddies which 
whirled in the hollow, it wus dispersed into air be¬ 
fore it reach e d the place, distant through its depth, 
where I lay. 

44 Night now began to thicken fast—the faster on 
account of the deep den in which I was. The wind 
blew as though all the quarters of the heaven sent 
forth their blasts at once, and that they all met and 
battled there. I had escaped one dreadful death, 
and I now began to fear another more dreadful still, 
because more slow and more felt. I feared that I 
should die through cold, and hunger, and untended 
hurts. The cold, too, I now felt more severely ; 
for shortly after I had given up in despair, all at¬ 
tempts to extricate myself from my situation, my 
dog, after whining and yelping piteously for some 
time, went oft’. As he turned the corner of the rock 
which hid him from m y sight, I felt as if my last 
hold of life had gone from me—as though the friend 
of my bosom had left roe to die. 4 He too, aban¬ 
dons me!’ I exclaimed, and I blush to confess it, I 
burst into tears. Being forsaken by that which I 
thought faithful, cut me to the heart. Who, indeed, 
can bear that ? 

44 The world now seemed to have closed upon 
my sight forever; my wife, my children, my dear 
home—I should see them no more! I figured to my¬ 
self all the delights and charities of that home, and 
I felt how bitter it was to be torn from life while 
life was yet strong—all its ties firmly knit—all its 
affections glowing. As darkness settled around 
me, I thought of my wife anxiously listening for my 
step, or rather for the well known step of Thor pre¬ 
ceding me—and the bright gleaming upon smiling 
children’s faces, the fairest ornament and the dear¬ 
est comfort of a fire-side ; and the rosy lips held up 
for a father’s kiss ; and the little hands clinging 
round the knees to attract a father’s notice; and 
their mother’s gladsome smile of welcome to me, 
and unchiding reproof to them ; such was the pic- 
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tur& I drew mentally—such was the group which I 
knew was awaiting me. I looked around me, and 
the contrast of the reality flashed upon me, in all its 
horrors. The wind raged and howled, through the 
darkness, and in the lull, the spray of the torrent 
bedewed my face, and froze there. I was encom¬ 
passed by awful precipices, here and there visible 
only by being covered with sno^ Snow also, was 
the bed on which I was to die. A>.d to die, oh God! 
to die thus! Alone, through pain and famine— 
through cold and the exhaustion of suffering nature! 
The terrors of tempest and of night were the pre¬ 
cursors of the terrors of death. From hence 
I never was to stir more;—this was to be my end ! 

“ We often forge for ourselves causes of unhap¬ 
piness, and allow slight things to mar our quiet. 
But he who has undergone—not what I underwent 
that night, for who has done so t but—circumstan¬ 
ces of peril and of despair, in kind, if not in degree 
like unto these—he only can know the agony 
whioh a few short hours can crowd upon the hu¬ 
man spirit—he only, can know to what extent our 
nature can suffer! 

“ I lay in pain of body and anguish, for a space 
of time, which, from these causes, seemed endless. 
At length, hope dawned upon me. Along the top 
of the cliflf to which I had leaped, and from which 
I had fell, passed, as I knew, a path which led from 
the village in which I lived, to another about two 
leagues oflf. This had not appeared to me as a 
chance of escape; for by night it was but very rare* 
ly traversed, and morning I never expected to see 
again. On a sudden, however, I saw a light glid¬ 
ing along this path, as though borne by some one : 
and I conjectured it to be, as in fact it was, the lan- 
thorn of a villager returning homewards. * I shall 
be saved yet!’ was the idea which thrilled through 
my heart, and I shouted with the whole strength of 
my voice, to realize the hope which had arisen. At 
that moment, a furious gust of wind swept through¬ 
out the chasm, and hurled back my cry against me 
like the smoke of Cain's rejected sacrifice. 1 could 
fad that my voice did not ascend twenty feet above 
my head. The light glided onwards. Again I 
shouted with that desperate strength which none 
but the despairing own. The light did notstop—no 
answering shout gladdened my ears—the light dis¬ 
appeared! 

“ The agony of that moment, who can conceive ? 
The drowning man as he struggles his last effort, 
and feels the waters closing round him;—the cri¬ 
minal, as he mounts the scaffold, and secs his last 
hope melt from his grasp—such persons may have 
experienced what I felt then, and such persons 
only. 

** My despair now became fixed and total. I felt 
that my last hour was come; I endeavored to turn 
my thoughts from this world, and fix them on the 
next. But the effort was dreadful. As I strove to 
prepare myself for death, the hope of life would 
flash across me again, and interpose between me 
and my prayer. If a sound caught my ear, I raised 
my head to listen; if the variation of a shadow pas¬ 
sed over the surface of the rock, I strained my sight 
to look ; but the sound would cease, and the sight 
would passaway—and Isank again upon the snow; 
and again I prepared myself to die. 

“ At length, (to my dying day I shall reeollect 


that moment,) at length, a gust of wind bore to me 
a sound which I thought I recognized—I raised my* 
self with an anxiety which almost choked me, 1 
listened—all was still—the wind rose and made me 
doubtful whether I heard it a second time or not; 
a third—all doubt was over! It was the honest 
voice of faithful Thor, coming at speed, and bark¬ 
ing as he came, to show, doubtless, the path to the 
spot in which I lay. Again his deep mouthed bay 
sounded loud and distinct, as it approached the top 
of the precipice. There he paused, and continued 
barking, till at length, several lights flashed upon 
the path, along which he had come, and advanced 
rapidly towards him. A halloo came upon the 
wind: I strove to answer it as loudly as I could. 
This time, it mattered little whether my voice reach¬ 
ed the summit or not; for as soon as the lights seem¬ 
ed at the spot where the dog stood, he dashed down 
the cliff*, clinging to the irregular surface as became 
now holding by a stone, now sliding down with the 
rolling earth and snow, till he sprang into my bo¬ 
som, and almost smothering me with his caresses, 
made the echoes of the cliffs ring again with his 
loud and ceaseless baying. 

44 My companions now perceived where I was. 
They made a circuit of some little extent, and de¬ 
scended to me by a less precipitous, but still a diffi¬ 
cult path. My young friends, unless you have ex¬ 
perienced the transition from despair to safety— 
from abandonment to kind friendship—from death 
to life, you can form to .yourselves no idea of the 
flood of feelings, both rapturous and gentle, which 
then poured upon my soul. The chosen of my 
heart was now no widow ! my children were now 
not fatherless ! I was restored to life, to the world, 
to hope, to happiness—and I owed all this to the 
loyalty and love of a poor hound! When your 
hand is next raised to strike your beast in anger, 
pause—and think upon the service which old Thor 
rendered to ku master. That master had been a 
kind one." 


Satire is a sort of glass wherein beholders gene¬ 
rally discover every body's face but their own;— 
which is the chief reason for that kind of reception 
it meets in the world, and that so very few are 
offended with it. 


Sweet Girl, Fare Tliee Well. 


Sweet Girl, forever fare the well, 
No more thy smile shall bless; 

I cannot love thee more than now; 

Would 1 could love thee less. 

Tho' silent henceforth be thy voica. 
And cold the look I meet, 

This doating heart must still love on, 
While e’er its pulse shall beat. 


I will not buy thy father’s love, 

Nor barter for thine heart; 

So if thou be not always true. 

'Twere best that we should part 
Perchance in after years you may 
Remember this adieu, 

And deign to think he was not false. 
Who gave his life to you ! 
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of valor, worthy the poet’s soup and the historian’s 
page. A few traces of the red njen only remain. 
The hum of industry and the sounds of joy and 
peace echo over the graves of the sons of the wil¬ 
derness; but the beauties of the lake can never 
be lost; they are a feature of nature that civilize* 
1 


1 . .. »» uieu—tor her thou’st bled, 

And millions now thy death deplore. 
For thy country’s good thy life was given, 
We part, brave boy, to meet in heaven.” 


Ir the fear of having a hard heart makes us sor¬ 
rowful, it is a certain sign that our heart is not hard. 
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VmnPISEOGEE LAKE 

This lake is one of the most beautiful sheets of 
water io the world. It is surrounded by the high¬ 
lands and mountains of a most picturesque country, 
in the interior of the state of New-Hampshirc. 

The lake is about twenty-two miles in length, and 
not far from eight miles in breadth ; the waters nre 
deep, pure, and sweet, supplied bv mountain tills 
and subjacent springs, and when diawn hut a few 
feet from the surface, are cool and refreshing in the 
hottest season of the year. The lake abounds in 
excellent fish of all kinds common to the northern 
waters. What add greatly to the beauties of the 
lake, are the numerous islands which arc scattered 
about in it, probably the tops of greater or smaller 
mountains, whose huge masses of granite were hut 
half engulfed in the convulsions which, in some 
early peri<»d of time, opened the abyss into which j 
the surrounding waters flowed. 

These islands are generally well wooded, and 
many of them are susceptible of high culture. The 
last royal governor of Ncw-Hampshire had a 
princely mansion on the borders of this lake, which 
was hisfavorite summer residence. Winnipiseogee 
has been compared to Lake George; there is a 
similarity in the purity of its walers, but the former 
greatly exceeds the lutter in magnitude, covering 
nearly three times the square miles. There is also 
some resemblance in the scenery. If that of Lake 
George is more wild and savage than that of Win¬ 
nipiseogee, the Utter is more romantic and diver¬ 
sified, and, from several points of observation, 
vastly more extensive. The circumjacent country 
embraces a most intelligent, industrious, and hardy 
race of men. This lake and the neighboring wa¬ 
ters were favorite resorts of the Indians ; they 
spent their summers in fishing in them, and basked 
away on their banks their hours of ease in the 
months when they rested from the chase. These 
children of the forest had the most exquisite taste 
for rural scenery: their villages and small settle¬ 
ments all prove the truth of this remark; and the 
namesthey gave to favorite lakes, rivers and shores, 
were expressive, delicate, and appropriate : OHIO 
is said to mean the most beautiful of rivers; NA- 
HANT, the lover's walk; WINNIPISEOGEE, the 
smile of the Great Spirit. All these translations 
may be fitnciful, but there cannot be a doubt that 
beautiful waters and favorite haunts were named 
by them with taste and imagination. The various 
tribes on the borders of this lake were often en¬ 
gaged in fierce wars; and if the water-gods had 
the privilege of antiquity, to communicate with 
the human race, we might have the story of feats 
of valor, worthy the poet’s song and the historian’s 
page. A few traces of the red n^en only remain. 
The hum of industry and the sounds of joy and 
peace echo over the graves of the sons of the vvil-l 
derness; but the beauties of the lake ca*i never 
ba lost; they are a feature of nature that civiliza¬ 


tion may slightly change, but can never entirely 
destroy. 

The view here given, is taken from a headland 
on the hanks of the Winnipiseogee. Beneath the 
eye of the spectator lies the placid lake, circled 
with its wild shores, and far in the distance rise 
the gigantic peaks of Mount Washington and 
Chocorna, two of that majestic brotherhood, the 
White Mountains, the loftiest in all the eastern half 
of North America. 


ORIGINAL. 

A mother’s Lament 

A mother sat beside her boy, 

Her eyes were dim with weeping, 

For he who once had been her joy, 

In Death s cold arms was sleeping ; 

He died upon the battle plain, 

And ne’er can wake to life again. 

He flew to meet his country’s foe. 

Who dnr’d his native soil invade, 
lie bravely met the vengeful blow. 

And in his death-shroud he is laid— 

Chide not the tears that flow fora son, 

He was her dearest—her only one. 

** Sleep—sleep in peace! my Edward dear,** 
The weeping mother cried, 

“Although for thee still flows the tear, 
Tliou’rt yet my joy—my pride. 

Thou hast died, thy native land defending, 
My tears of pride and grief are blending. 

Had God but spar’d thee yet awhile, 

My last declining days to cheer, 

To bless me with thy gentle smile, 

With thy sweet voice to glad mine ear, 
My thanks to Him had oft been given, 

And eartli to me had seemed a heaven. 

The banner’d hosts are come, my boy, 

To bear thee to thine honor’d grave; 

I part from all my earthly joy, 

From thee, 4 my beautiful—my brave.' 
Thou’st nobly died, and thy fair name, 
Shall be inscribed on the roll of fame. 

Tby country’s tears for thee are shed, 

And I will weep, dear one, no more, 

For her thou’st died—for her thou’st bled, 
And millions now thy death deplore. 

For thy country’s good thy life was given, 
W T e part, brave boy, to meet in heaven.” 


If the fear of having a hard heart makes us sor¬ 
rowful, it is a certain sign that our heart is not hard. 
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44 NI C E PEOPLE." 


“T¥ ICE PEOPE E •” 


A SKETCH. 


Expose me to the malevolence of the wicked, 
the artifices of the designing, or the influence of 
the corrupt; but Heaven defend me from the in¬ 
fliction of 44 Nice People/’ “Nice People !” the 
very expression makes me shiver; the recollec¬ 
tions it revives fills my soul with self-reproaches I 
cannot escape, and if sometimes I wish I had never 
been born, it is when I hear repeated these words 
Gentle reader, would you learn the origin of this 
repugnance to a portion of society, who are usually 
in high repute 1 —listen to the short narrative of one 
who sought, and found, and was their victim! I 
hold rnyself up not as “ an example to imitate,” 
but as 44 a warning to deter.” The career of inex¬ 
perienced youth is beset with temptntions and 
snares. Yield to all and each, rather than to the 
fatal allurements and fascinations of 44 Nice Peo¬ 
ple l" 

My father was a country gentleman of conside¬ 
rable fortune and extensive information. He had 
an income of three thousand a-year, and knew the 
fourth volume of Blackstone by heart. He was as¬ 
tonishingly fond of the law, and every thing be¬ 
longing to it, from the livery of a javelinman, to 
the full-bottomed wig of a judge. He administer¬ 
ed it after the most approved fashion of his class, 
and could shake his head at a culprit with electri¬ 
fying c fleet. The shelves of his library were lite¬ 
rally one sheet of 44 calf,” even the three top ones, 
which, to speak the truth, w*ere only “in boards,” 
were painted to match, with a beautiful fidelity to 
nature. So much for my father and his hobby. 

My mother was a notable personage, simple, and 
sweet-tempered, and not unreasonably proud of the 
rank and consequence to which mnrringe had ele¬ 
vated her. She was the daughter of my father’s 
head gamekeeper. The “young squire’s” heart 
was 4 snared’ one evening that he went down to the 
lodge to give orders to old Joseph, and in a month 
after Miss Patty moved her residence from one end 
of the grounds to the other. I had three brothers 
and three sisters, all younger than rnyself except 
Tom. he was the first. I need not enter into any 
history of our young days, they were tolerably like 
the days of other children. We were born in sin 
and bred in mischief. 44 Nursery-plants” till two 
years old, then transplanted to the parlor,—petted 
till five, whipped till ten, schooled till fifteen, and 
brought out properly “finished” a year or two 
after. I will bring you at once to the afternoon 
upon which I was to leave the parental roof for the 
first time. I had decided upon the bar as a profes¬ 
sion, out of compliment to my father, and he cheer¬ 
fully paid down, to a special pleader of some note, 
two hundred pounds, which was to entitle me to 
the entree of his chambers, until I should deem my¬ 
self as clever as my master; and which we consid¬ 
ered would be in about two years. At this time I 
was nineteen years of age. After I had taken leave 
of my mother and sisters, and been treated with 


“ kisses,” enough to stock a confectioner's shop, 
my father called m6 into his study, to give me a 
few words of advice, in addition to the “ voluntary 
contributions” 1 had “thankfully received” from 
others. 

44 Charles,” said he, 44 you are now going up to 
London, for the first time. You will be your own 
master. Ride your passions and desires with a 
curb,—snuffle won’t do in such a place. Don't be 
led away by idle pleasures. Look to your profes¬ 
sion. It’s a noble one, iny lad ! Blackstone was 
the greatest man that ever lived! except Burns! 
Have moderate recreation, but avoid much compa¬ 
ny. Young men go too fast. Get acquainted with 
some quiet 44 nice people,” none of your rioting, 
roystcring folks, who turn night into day, for plea¬ 
sure, and then day into night, from necessity—but 
discreet, quiet, 44 nice people.” After these, and 
many more hints to the same effect, we parted, and 
early next morning I found myself located in a 
small dnrk set of chambers, up three pair of stairs 
in Churchyard Court, Temple! 

I was a simple-minded lad, and I think I may say, 
considering all things, a well-conducted one : at 
any rate I had no positive vice, so that there was 
less danger in mnking me my own master, than 
usually is in cases where boys are prematurely 
treated as men. My inclinations were very studi¬ 
ous, and I resolved to avail myself of the advanta¬ 
ges before me. For two years, then, I attended 
Mr. C.’s chambers with great regularity, reading 
from five to eight hours daily. The cautions of my 
father against gaiety and dissipation were unne¬ 
cessary, for so determined was I, not to risk the 
possibility of being led astray, that during the 
whole of this time I did not make a single acquain¬ 
tance. At length my health began to suffer consid¬ 
erably from such close confinement and want of 
relaxation. My mother and father entreated me to 
make the acquaintance of some 44 nice people,” 
with whom l might occasionally spend an evening; 
they said I needed company, so I made up my 
mind to have it. One evening, I was writing to my 
father, to ask hint if he could send me a letter, or 
two of introduction, when young Butler, a fellow 
pupil, opened my door. We sat down and had a 
segar—smoking was a weakness I sometimes 
indulged in. 

After some little conversation, 44 Fleming,” said 
he, 44 goto Willis’ rooms with me to night ?” 

44 Willis,” I replied, “I can’t go to his rooms. I 
don’t know him.” 

44 My dear fellow,” continued he, laughing, 44 1 
mean Willis’ public rooms in King Street, St. 
James’; there is a ball to-night, to which I am a 
subscriber. You must really go.” I shook my 
head. 44 Gad ! but you must,” said he. 44 Such 
devilish 4 nice people!’” 

44 Nice people ?” said I, in an inquiring tone. 

44 Egad, and there are too. I’ll introduce you to 
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fifty—there’* the Princes, from Brunswick Square; 
and the Stanhopes, from Fitxroy; the Regent’s- 
park Trees; and the city Walls—all 4 nice people.’ 
but if you shouldn’t like them, there’s the-” 

44 What time shall I be ready ?” said I. It was 
the very introduction I required. 

44 Not later than ten,” replied my young friend. 
4 -1 will call and take you there in my cab. ;> 

He called as he had promised, and I was pres¬ 
ently introduced to, and moving among, the gay 
and glittering throng. We had not been in thej 
room above ten minutes, when I saw a party who 
had just entered, bearing up the centre. It consis¬ 
ted of three young ladies and an elderly one, ap¬ 
parently their mother, a grey-headed gentleman, 
who might well be the husband and father, and a 
thin, pale young man, who walked as if he were 
afraid of making an impression on the door. Each 
beauty had evidently been careful 

44 To have her sails, before she went abroad, 

Full spread and nicely set to catch the gale 

Of praise.” 

And their appearance, as they came up in convoy, 
excited no little attention. I was about to ask But¬ 
ler if he knew them, but he anticipated me. 

44 Gad, ’ said he, turning round, here are the 
Princes;” and away he flew to pay his respects, 
with as much show of importance as if they had 
been 44 Princes of the blood.” In about ten min¬ 
utes he returned. 44 Fleming, you must be intro¬ 
duced to the Princes—you really must—they are 
such devilish ‘nice people.’ Come.” 

“One moment,” said I, 44 tell me a little about 
them,” and we moved on. 

44 About them,” said he. 41 Oh! old Prince is a 
Procter, and a capital business he has too; his 
bouse is in Brunswick Square—his establishment 
just what it ought to be. As for himself, there isn’t 
a better old fellow in England ; but his wife, Mrs. 
Prince, she is an excellent creature ! so kind! so 

motherly! And the girls-.” We turned short 

round, and came full upon them, 44 Ah!” ex¬ 
claimed my companion, 44 most fortunate meeting, 
indeed. Ladies, we were just speaking of you. 
Allow me to introduce my most particular friend, 
Mr. Charles Valentine Fleming. Mr. Fleming— 
the Misses Prince.” The three graces curtsied. 
“Fred,” continued my friend, addressing the slim 
young man, who was their brother, and who, from 
the direction of his eyes, was apparently counting 
ths wax-lights in a chandelier; 44 Fred, my particu¬ 
lar friend, Fleming.” Mr. Frederick Prince low¬ 
ered his eye-lids, put a scented cambric handker¬ 
chief to his lips, and smiled faintly. Well, an in¬ 
troduction thus satisfactorily completed to the 
young people, nothing remnined but one to the old, 
tod that followed, as you will hear, in a most natu¬ 
ral way. The music commenced, and I sum¬ 
moned up courage to offer myself as a partner to 
one of the Misses Prince ; indeed, I may say, to 
Mbs Prince, for she evidently had the advantage— 
uuenviable advantages—in years. She was not 
the handsomest of the family, but as the eldest, I 
considered claimed the compliment. We stood up, 
*nd I found her a very chatty creature, without a 
portion of that bashfulness and reserve, which 
■raka a girl look at her shoe when spoken to, and 


limit her conversation to the overworked monosyl- 
ables—yes and no. On the contrary, she looked 
me boldly in the face, when I addressed her, 
laughed fashionably loud, and twice corrected me 
with her fan for some little pleasantry. In other 
respects, too, she was rather a striking person. By 
the end of 44 L’Ete,” I was much pleased with her — 
by the end of 44 La Poule,” equally so with myself. 
During the last promenade I should have bod no 
hesitation whatever in pronouncing her 44 an un¬ 
common nice girl.” 

44 Come,” said she, in an easy and familiar tone, 
as she moved off*, 44 let me take you to mamma.” 
And she placed her arm within mine, as uncere¬ 
moniously as if we had been on a-six-quadrille-in- 
one-evening footing with each other. How much 
more sensible than if she bad treated my arm like 
the wing of a butterfly not to be touched without 
soiling. We threaded our way to the card-room, 
and up to a whist-table in a corner. 44 Mamma, let 
me introduce to you Mr. Fleming, a most particu¬ 
lar friend of Henry Butler’s.” I was flatteringly 
noticed. 

44 Are you a stranger to these rooms, Mr. Flem¬ 
ing?” inquired Mrs. Prince. 

44 Entirely,” I replied. 

44 Do you know”- 44 Diamonds are trumps,” 

said her partner, as fourth hand, she threw away & 

small heart to her adversary’s best spade.- 

4 *Many persons here,” continued Mrs. P., entirely 
overlooking her mistake, and the next hand. 

44 But one—until I had the honor of-” and 

I bowed—a bow will often finish a sentence as sat¬ 
isfactorily as words. It did now, for turning to the 
young lady on my arm, she certainly acknowl¬ 
edged the compliment with a gentle pressure. 

44 Do you not think the music extremely good T” 

44 Very,” said I. 44 No one could play better.” 

44 A revoke!” exclaimed a sharp-eyed, sharp- 
boned, sallow-skinned, old maid, as at this mal-o- 
propos moment, the talkative Mrs. Prince threw 
down a spade to the lead, and in an instant five 
withered fingers, with nails like screw-drivers, had 
laid face-uppermost the fatal evidence. 

44 A true bill,” said the good-tempered Mrs. P., 
;4 1 plead guilty.” 

44 You’d belter not, it won’t save you,” said her 
partner, in a guttural voice, something between a 
grumble and a grunt. 

44 Do let us go away from this,” said Miss P. 
44 1 wonder how mamma can ever play with that 
ill-tempered lawyer, Old Baily.” And we went 
again among the dancers, and a quadrille forming, 
it was natural that we should help to complete it— 
and did so. 

44 Are you fond of music ?” said my partner. 

44 Extremely. Do you play ?” 

44 1 trifle a little with the harp ;—and you ?” 

44 With the flute,” said I. 

44 Georgiana is a proficient on the piano, and 
Emily sighs over the guitar; as for my brother, he 
did once assist us with the violin, but be discontin¬ 
ued it from a belief that it made one shoulder 
higher than the other. Fred is so particular.” 

With these and other fluent nothings, we finished 
a second set. During the evening I danced with 
both Georgiana and Emily. Georgiana was a tall 
stiff* girl, yet certainly good-looking, but without 
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any of the encouraging kindness of her elder sister; 
and, indeed, as taciturn as politeness admitted. 
During the whole of six figures, she smiled once, 
and that was at an accident. Opposite to us was a 
little dowdy creature whose head exactly reached 
the elbow of a remarkably tall man, her partner. 
In “ ckasscz croisee ,” the poor little thing slipped 
and fell. 

“ What an awkward fellow !” said Georgiana, 

■ 44 he has dropped his bundle.” 

Emily was a very different creature, and decid¬ 
edly the most fascinating of the three. It was not 
her face, for she was not handsomer than the oth¬ 
ers : it was not her figure, for she was rather short, 
but the expression of the former, and the airy light¬ 
ness of the latter, with a charm of manner alto¬ 
gether indescribable,amply sufficed to take the fan¬ 
cy prisoner. She was fond of poetry, and had a 
considerable dash of romance in her character— 
open and ingenuous to a fault, expressing her likes 
and dislikes with an earnestness very entertaining. 
With Emily, I confess, I was forcibly struck. 

Towards the close of the evening, I again came 
in contact with Mrs. Prince. She had “cut the 
cards,” and was reclining on a sofa in the ball¬ 
room, chatting to a highly-rouged dowager beside 
her, and amusingly pointing out the little peculiar¬ 
ities of walk, talk, dress, manner, general appear¬ 
ance, and effect of the troop of young and middle- 
aged creatures that, during the qu.tdi il es, or be¬ 
tween them, passed in review before her, ever and 
anon relieving the monotony of ridicule, by some 
motherly remarks about *• my girls.” 

This friendly tete-a-tete was unfortunately broken 
up by Mrs. P. not detecting any resemblance 
between her colored companion and about five 
feet nothing of sallow-mortality, that happened to 
be her daughter, and whose figure, looking at its 
increasing thickness downwards; she, in an un¬ 
lucky moment, and in the plenitude of her satire, 
declared to be like a note of admiration turn»*d 
upside down. 

When the indignant matron fled from the loqua¬ 
cious Mrs. P., I took her place. We chatted upon 
various subjects. Among others, of course, her 
daughters. She favored me with the little pecu¬ 
liarities of each,—“Fanny was ‘so lively and 
clever;’ Georgiana *so reserved and satirical;* 
Emily ‘such a thoughtless little puss,’—hut all 
4 dear good girls,’ and * so domesticated and uni¬ 
ted.* If,” continued their happy mother, “you 
should ever feel inclined to join us of an evening, 
and pass a quiet hour, we shall be delighted to see 
you. We have always a little music, perhaps a 
quadrille. Do not wait for a formal invitation,” 
said she, putting hercard into my hand, “ but come 
in— 4 in a quiet way.’ ” 

And thus commenced my acquaintance with 
these “nice people.” 

I returned to my chambers that night, or rather 
early in the morning, delighted, as you may imag¬ 
ine, with the lucky accident that hnd befallen me. 
Really, if I hnd given up three months in hunting 
out an introduction, I could not have managed a 
more promising one. 

Unlocking my door, and looking into my sitting 
room before I went to bed. I found a letter from my 
father. I trembled and turned pale. The seal was 


large and black. My mother, sisters, brothers, all 
rushed to my mind in an instant. For the first 
time in my life. I felt there was one I valued less 
than the others : for assured that death had claimed 
a victim, I could not help wishing whom it might 
prove to be, though had I seen all in health and 
strength before me, I never could have decided 
with whom I would most readily part. With 
trembling hand 1 opened the letter. In the first 
lew lines there was no preparation for melancholy 
news. Anxious to learn the worst, I hurriedly 
glanced mv eye from line to line, from page to 
page. I breathed more freely, for there was not 
even a word of grief, much less death. I reached 
the last sentence, the Inst words—“your affection¬ 
ate father,” and I put the letter down, hurt, that by 
an act so thoughtless, he should have caused in my 
mind an excitement so painful. 

I reperused my father's letter. Happy man ! 
He had been commanded to proceed to Windsor to 
I receive the honor of a baronetcy. A disturbance 
had fortunately taken place in his county-town, 
whic h would, unless promptly suppressed, have 

undoubtedly led to-God knows what! He 

acted with great decision on the occasion, and 
made a speech in the market-place improntpht. It 
had a wonderful effect upon the populace. Being 
altogether unintelligible, they concluded it was 
law, and he being generally esteemed an orac le, the 
rioters, amounting in numbers to upwards of twen¬ 
ty, were appensi d for a time, and ultimately suc¬ 
cessfully attac ked and routed by a strong force of 
yeomanry cavalry, who hnd, by dint of considera¬ 
ble labor, been brought together. For this act of 
service to the state, he was to be rewarded in the 
manner of which I have spoken. 

In folding up the letter, which hnd thus unexpec¬ 
tedly informed me of this addition of the honor and 
importance of our family, my eye rested on a few 
lines which had hitherto escaped me; they were 
written on the side, and were as follows:— 

“ It is with the most poignant sorrow, my beloved 
Valentine, that 1 inform you of the sudden and vio¬ 
lent death of your brother Tom. He fell a victim 
to his passion for hard riding. He was out with our 
hounds the dny before yesterday, and taking a 
strong dike, his horse fell upon him, nnd, melan¬ 
choly to relate, he was killed on tire spot. Of 
course we have been plunged into great affliction; 
perhaps the most unhappy feature of the case is, 
it happening just ns he was about to become heir 
to the distinguished honor, which, as I told you, is 
to be conferred on yours, <fcc.—H. V.” 

“ P. S.—It will he ns well that you should come 
down to attend the funeral if possible. Should you 
not he nble, and wish to write, do not give me my 
title before next Friday.” 

Tears rolled down my cheeks, as Irend this brief 
announcement of my biother’s death. For an 
instant I felt indignant at my father for having made 
it secondary to the news about himself; but this 
feeling quickly subsided, when I reflected how 
much more common is death than honor. 

The following'moruing I hnd a visit from Butler. 
I explained to him why I could not call in Bruns¬ 
wick Square, and begged him to leave my card 
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there, which he promised to do. For a week I 
was absent from town. I went’ home, of course, 
to attend the funeral—I did so as chief mourner. 
My father being engaged at Windsor, and therefore 
unable to attend. On iny return to my chambers, 

1 found the cards of Mr. Prince, Mr. Frederick 
Prince, Mrs. Prince, and the Misses Prince. I 
was much touched with this little attention. On 
tho following day K opened my door to a knock 
very rarely heard, I should think, in the Temple, 
it was loud enough and long enough to have 
reached the very cellars of the building of which I 
inhabited the sky-parlor. A servant, in a glaring 
livery of blue, red, and gold, desired me to tell Mr. 
Fleming, that Mrs. Prince was at the Temple Gate, 
io the carriage, and wished to see him. I told the 
fellow / would be down in a few moments ; 
whereupon he took off his hat and attempted a bow, 
but which was, as it usually is, when persons de¬ 
tect themselves in an impertinence to the wrong 
^rsvn, a so t of apologetic and nervous wriggle 
of the whole body. 

I put myself a little into order, and went down. 
There was no mistaking the carriage. It was a 
large yellow-bodied one with red wheels, and blue 
hammer cloth, upon which were glaringly embla¬ 
zoned the arms and quarterings of Mr. Piince, the 
Proctor. Before I reached it, 1 saw feathers and 
veils in profusion; I found not only Mrs.P., but two 
of her daughters. At their pressing invitation, 1 
went for a dnve with them, and then home to din¬ 
ner. Their kiudness and attention were beyond 
any thing I can express. The cheerful and con¬ 
gratulatory manner in which they spoke of my 
father’s elevation, and the delicacy and tact with 
which they alluded to my brother’s death, asking 
me if I was not now the eldest son, created in me 
quite an interest for them all, and I already looked 
upon these extremely “ nice people” as old friends, 
rat'ier than acquaintances of yes:erday. 

Before I left Brunswick Square that evening. 1 
had promised to return on the following day on a 
visit for a week. All lent their powers of persua¬ 
sion, though I confess I wanted but little: had it 
been otherwise, when F.mily begged I would “ put 
by my books and come,” I should have at once 
complied. It would be too long a story, if I were 
to enter into detail of the week in question. It w as 
one round of pleasure, increasing hourly, until 1 
felt myself the haf piest creature in existence. 1 
did not disguise my attachment to the youngest j 
daughter—iny love, my passion, for her, when 1 
bad reason to believe it returned. This happened 
on the very morning I was about to terminate my 
visit. I went into the library, and found her alone 
reading a letter. It was crossed and recrosscd, 
but this prxma facie evidence of it being from a 
woman, yielded to the bold and masculine hand in 
which it was written. I turned pale, and was about 
to retire, stammering out some apology for tny in¬ 
trusion, but she assured me I did not disturb her, 
and in fact, looked her wish that 1 should remain ; 
and then she began talking of the letter, and her 
cousin Augustus, and his beautiful uniform, and the 
Cape of Good Hope, and a long passage, and a va¬ 
riety of other matters ; and concluded by inform¬ 
ing me that her said cousin was on bis voyage to 
Calcutta to join bis regiment; that he had light 


hair and blue eyes, wrote sweet poetry—had been 
staying with them a twelvemonth, before his de¬ 
parture—was a delightful, kind, good creature, and 
that she looked on him “ quite as a brother .” I con¬ 
fess these last words hardly removed the suspicion 
that flashed upon me, as I marked her flushed 
cheek and sparkling eye. The “ green-eyed mon¬ 
ster” had already more than a finger upon me. 
She saw the tyranny with which I was threatened, 
and in a tone of sincerity a cynic could not have 
doubted, assured me there was nothing but their 
cousin-ship between them. Of course, a conversa 
tion thus begun did not end here, but you need not 
be afraid that 1 shall repeat all that passed between 
us; such scenes have no interest for an audience, 
indeed will not even bear rehearsal before the cur¬ 
tain: suffice it that from that morning I considered 
myself, if not preferred, in the high road to prefer* 
ment , and fully justified in indulging in the hopes I 
had for some time silently dwelt on. 

My intimacy with the family continued unbroken 
for nearly a year, during which time I might al¬ 
most have considered myself a member of it. 
From old Prince I received just that sort of atten¬ 
tion which a youngster likes. He was always as 
happy to see me—or appeared so—as if we hadn’t 
met for a month, though in truth I never lost sight 
of him for two days together. We used to sit over 
our wine and discuss the leading topics of the day 
with a briskness which lost nothing by repetition, 
and although we were widely opposed in politics, 

I being a Tory, and he a worshiper of Hume, our 
arguments never degenerated into personalities: 
this might have been from an inclination on hi* 
part to yield perhaps a little more than is desirable 
in an antagonist of spirit. For instance, after a 
long discussion on any snhjeet, and a tolerable ex 
haustion of the pros and cons, he invariably wound 
up with these words, “ Well, perhaps after all, you 
are right.*’ This was always accompanied by a 
r-Iiglit elevation of the brow, and then immediately 
after came three or four very deliberate, but affirm 
ative movements of the head, which said plainly 
and flntterinely enough, “ 1 think you are.” 

I observed something of the same concession to 
me in every member of the family, and it was a 
quiet, winning flattery I could not resist. 1 was 
charmed with all of them without knowing at the 
time, that it was because I was so delighted and 
satisfied with myself, and often exclaimed, “Well, 
if ever there were nice people I have found them 
here.” Mrs. Prince was perhaps the most adroit 
in the use of that most dangerous weapon of attack 
—flattery. Her assaults never defeated themselves 
by their violence. Her moments were rarely ill 
chosen; if she saw that I was prepared, she stood 
ot once disarmed, waited her opportunity, and 
when I did feel myself touched, it was so slightly, 
as to create no alarm. She knew that she applied 
a subtle poison, and that a scratch was sufficient to 
ensure inoculation. If ever any thing was to be 
done, “ Charles” was to be acquainted with it. 
Any place to be visited, “ Charles ’ convenience” 
to be consulted. Any thing in dispute, “ What 
does Charles think?” was the ready question—and 
“ Charles says ” so and so, the certain quietus. 

The girls also plnyed admirably seconds to their 
mamma—Miss Prince in particular. She display- 
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«d a gnat interest in me; her manner was really af¬ 
fectionate. She was some years older than myself, 
and this gave her naturally a license the others had 
not She used to take me out shoppi ng three or four 
times a week, though I confess, I had rather been 
at home with Emily; apd hardly, indeed, Imay say 
never, made a call without I was with her. Then, 
she used to talk—which the others did not—about 
my affairs and prospects, and occasionally touched 
upon marriage, always warning me against choos¬ 
ing " a mere girl.” More than once she most kind¬ 
ly put me on my guard against a family 1 visited in 
Harley Street, and whose “ attempts,” she assured 
me, " to catch every young man of their acquain¬ 
tance, were really disgusting.” Besides all this, 
■he monopolised to herself the exclusive right of 
doing many little things for me that I should have 
preferred at the bands of her sister Emily—such as 
knitting purses, making watch-guards, mending 
gloves, marking my handkerchiefs with her hair, 
and soon. In return for this, she claimed my opin¬ 
ion on all matters concerning herself, in a manner 
that almost made me believe 1 had a great interest 
in them; and, indeed, from the most important step 
■he ever took, viz. choosing a new dress, or bon¬ 
net, or selecting a song, down to going to church 
or chapel —a seven days ’ wonder—would never act 
without my knowledge and approbation. Geor- 
giana displayed her interest for me in a different 
way. She was, as I have said, a haughty, and sa¬ 
tirical girl. Her visitations in the latter line were 
so general, that I believe I was the only person of 
her acquaintance who escaped; the fact was, 1 
was a very particular friend of Butler, and Butler 
was, or at least, so people said, a very particular 
favorite of hers. If I had been to judge myself, 
however, I should hardly have ventured to say that 
■he cared two snaps of the finger about him, al¬ 
though there certainly was an inclination towards 
him, not observable in her manner to any one else. 
Be it as it may, she spared me, and I never knew 
wherefore, unless out of respect to him. ‘ Besides 
this negative approbation, she occasionally conde¬ 
scended to ask my judgment upon any book we 
might both have been reading, or any play wc 
might have seen performed; this was a great deal, 
considering that she was in the habit of saying that 
young men of the present day were such insuffer¬ 
able and shallow coxcombs, they were only fit 
company for one another. 

I shall hardly be expected to say much of Emily’s 
manner and behavior to me after what I have inti¬ 
mated about her. She was the centre of attraction 
for me—the choicest flower of the bouquet. Yet it 
was strange, that from the time of the interview of 
which I have spoken, I observed a considerable 
alteration in her, for which I could not satisfacto¬ 
rily account. She seemed for hours, nay, days 
together, to have lost her spirits and all animation, 
and frequently when engaged in conversation with 
me, suddenly lost its thread, and then would at¬ 
tempt an apology, and call it absence, and force a 
laugh. More than once I fancied that she perhaps 
regretted the encouragement she had given me ; 
but when with iny nerves strong, and my mind bent 
on a “ disinterested sacrifice,” I was about to 
■peak to her on the subject, a look, a smile, a tone, 
would at once disabuse me of the injurious belief 
my anxiety had created. 


[ As yet, I have said very little about Mr. Freder¬ 
ick Prince—the fact is, we were no great admirers 
of one another at the commencement of my intima¬ 
cy with his family; but this, I believe, rather from 
my liking his mother and sisters, and he not caring 
at all about them, than from any other reason. By 
degrees, however, we became intimate enough, 
indeed, I may say, very intimate, and at last all the 
time I passed out of his house, was passed in his 
company. He was a regular dasher, and in all his 
equipments a very proper person; then he kept 
most undeniable company, and had a shaking- 
hands intimacy with many of the "first-rate men 
upon town,” To more than one nobleman he was 
clearly privileged to nod, and from the easy man¬ 
ner in which he caught, or threw a recognition, 
whether across the street, or into a carriage-win¬ 
dow I had every reason to suppose him long ac¬ 
customed to the aristocratic method. Occasionally 
I wondered how he should have formed a circle of 
friends so entirely without his family sphere, and 
once or twice I questioned him about it, but he as¬ 
sured me the cause was with them. " My dear 
Fleming,” said he, " one must breathe pure air 
sometimes, and really our people never know any 
body that any body knows.” 

It was some considerable time before he satisfied 
me that he bad more than a street acquaintance 
- with them. One evening, however, we were at 
the Opera together. Towards the end of the bal¬ 
let we were joined by an individual, who seemed 
on an unusually familiar footing with him. He 
was about seven or eight and twenty, and though 
decidedly a plain and common looking man about 
the face, had something in his manner and address 
which bespoke the gentleman. His language was 
coarse, but it was the coarseness of what is termed 
slang —an acquired idiom by no means endurable, 
but no innate vulgarity. He appeared to have 
been drinking, his breath «wns redolent too of 
tobacco; altogether he seemed a fitter subject at 
that moment for a public-house of another descrip¬ 
tion, though, to do him justice, he appeared per¬ 
fectly at home where he was. Prince introduced 
him to me as Sir Vincent Silk. Till the curtain 
fell he amused me by telling me the names of half 
the people in the house. And. then, turning to 
Prince, he said, "I suppose we shall see you in 
the square by-and-by.” Without waiting a reply, 
he nodded familiarly tome, and took his departure. 
We also left immediately after. I proposed sup¬ 
ping at the Bedford, but was overruled. My friend 
said he had some friends in the neighborhood, and 
should go there—indeed, he had promised Sir Vin¬ 
cent. " You will find a good repast,” said he, in 
his usual affected style, "and no ceremony.— 
Come.” 

I took his arm, and walked to St. James’ 
Square. Wc knocked at a door on the south side, 
and were admitted into a ball, where I was left 
until my companion went up stairs and brottgh 
down his frisnd, the master of the house, and who, 
after an introduction, most politely bowed us into a 
brilliant apartment filled with company. I was 
considerably struck with the scene. The walls 
were literally clothed with plate glass and splendid 
pictures Iii an adjoining room, equally superb, 
was laid out a long and elegantly supplied supper 
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table, groaning under the weight of silver and 
glass, with which it was furnished. I felt a little 
bewildered. Not so Mr. Prince, ^vho was as un¬ 
moved as in his mother’s drawing-room, nodding 
and chatting to fifty different people. The greater 
number very soon began amusing themselves 
round a large table, upon which was spread mon¬ 
ey in profusion. I was at once satisfied of the rank 
of the company, from the immense sums I saw be¬ 
fore them, and the indifference with which they 
paid and received them. Fifty or a hundred pounds 
were pat up and taken down with a nonchalance 
which 1 then considered perfectly unapproachable 
by any but a person of the first breeding. One or 
two gentleman presently addressed me in the most 
polite manner, and pressed me to the supper-table, 
where I was supplied most liberally with every 
delicacy. Wines of all sorts sparkled around me, 
and I could but fancy myself, as I sat alone before 
such profusion, in the hall of some magician, and 
the hero of an Arabian Night’s entertainment. The 
time wore on, and I joined my friend. He had 
been very fortunate, and his winnings were consid¬ 
erable. Sir Vincent Silk was at his elbow, with 
a hand perfectly full of notes, which he had won 
tinder the same lucky stars. They insisted on ray 
sitting down between them, and when we rose to 
leave, I had thirty counters, or pieces, as they 
called them, for which a gentleman obligingly 
gave me six five pound notes. As we went home, 
elated with our success, I learned we had been in a 
gambling-house ! I started with unaffected hor¬ 
ror. 44 A gambling-house!” said I I thought they 
were gentlemen—friends of yours.” 

44 So they are,” replied Mr. Prince, as coolly as 
if he were telling me the day of the week. 44 Per¬ 
fect gentlemen, I assure you. Did you not see 
Lords F. and G.—the honorable Mr, H., and bar! 
onets without number ? Why, Fleming, I should 
think you saw Uvo-thirds of all the men in town.” 

I supposed I looked somewhat as 1 felt. He tried 
to laugh me out of my 4 ridiculous notions,” and 
as we parted for the night, or rather day, bade me 
try, the first thing on rising whether or not my 
notes were forgeries. From this time I was more 
than ever with Frederick Prince; indeed, as I have 
said, I was always with him when not in Bruns¬ 
wick Square. I was perpetually reflecting on the 
odious vice in which I had unconsciously almost, 
taken my first step, and with a full conviction of 
the ruin to which it led, continued night after night 
indulging in it. It was wonderful how much I rose 
in Frederick’s estimation, and the terms of cordial¬ 
ity we were on, took me if possible, more than 
ever to his bouse. I fancied he encouraged, what 
I felt he must observe, my attachment to his sister 
Emily ; and this, more than any thing else in the 
world, gave him an interest in my eyes. After 
leading this life of double excitement for a conside¬ 
rable time, I began to think that it was advisable to 
end the one and the other, for the sake of both my 
peace and pocket I was thunderstruck one morn¬ 
ing in looking over my accounts, to find that I bad 
lost at different times over the gaming-table, no less 
a sum than six-hundred pounds, and this all drawn 
from a small stock of ready money that came to me 
when I was of age. Added to this, I had lent in 
different amounts to my companion Frederick, as 


much as three hundred more, though as far as that 
was concerned, it was of course as safe as in my 
banker’s hands. My great intimacy with his 
mother and sisters had naturally entailed on me 
considerable expense. From one end of the sea¬ 
son to the other we were recreating ourselves in 
some of the fashionable lounges of the West End. 
No new opera was brought forward but we passed 
our judgment upon it—Malibran never saii£ but 
some of us lent our sweet voices to hymn her prais¬ 
es—no gallery of pictures ever opened but we con- 
noisseured each inch of canvass—no exhibition for 
the encouragement of any art or science escaped 
us. Horticultural fetes and fancy-fairs we attended 
with exemplary perseverence. And, in a word, 
from WindsorCastle to the Thames Tunnel we left 
no sight unseen. Looking at the terms we were 
on, it would have been very false delicacy to hesi¬ 
tate fora moment in allowing me to pay for it all. 

As a set-off, however, to all this, I had placed in 
the hands of old Prince a considerable sum of 
money, at least as much as five hundred pounds, 
which he told me he could lay out to the greatest 
advantage—to return without doubt fifteen per 
cent. About this time I dined in Brunswick 
Square, and passed an unusually delightful eve¬ 
ning. Miss Prince was perfectly lavish of her 
fascinations, Georgians was what I had never 
seen, witty without being severe, and Emily, my 
own Emily, more brilliant and happy than I had 
seen her for months. Mrs Prince was gaiety itself. 
She engaged me in a quiet tete-a-tete, and let me 
into the secret that Butler had that morning pro¬ 
posed to Georgians, and had been received. She 
then went on to hint, as I understood her, something 
of the same kind about another of the girls, which 
much surprised me, as I had never seen or heard of 
any particular attention to Fanny, and concluded 
by remarking that it would be singular indeed if all 
of them should be bespoke about the same time ; 
and in saying this she looked at me in a way which 
nearly drew from me my proposal for Emily on the 
spot. I restrained myself, however, for a better 
opportunity, arid left that evening, fully resolved to 
find it on the following morning. 

The same night I went with Frederick for the 
last time, so I bad deliberately vowed it should be, 
to play in St. James’ Square. I bad a considera¬ 
ble sum in my pocket, for I was anxious, should 
luck prove with me, by playing high to recover 
something of what I lost. It was otherwise, I had 
soon changed and melted all but my last note. It 
was for twenty pounds, i placed it by my side 
while I waited the issue of a main in which I was 
heavily backing the caster in. He threw out. I 
put my hand down for my note, to stake my last— 
it was gone. I looked round, Prince was beside 
me, as he had been all night; he too, a serious 
looser. I asked him if he had seen the note. He 
replied, “No.” 44 You have taken it up by acci¬ 
dent,” said I, looking into his hand, it is that £20, 
with a corner torn.” He turned savagely upon 
me, and said it was a lie ! He had taken up no note 
at all. The fact was, he was half mad with hie 
losses, and cared not what he said. I, who was 
little less excited, retorted sharply; and went to 
lengths that words could not smooth away. When 
I laid my head upon my pillow I hardly knew dis- 
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tinctly what had occurred. When I awoke in the 
morning I gave not a thought to the loss I had sus¬ 
tained, and the dispute that had arisen ; one 
thought only possessed me, and that was the offer I 
was about to make to Emily. My whole happiness, 
I believed, depended on possessing her, and though 
it would be untrue to say I was not nervous and agi¬ 
tated, it arose rather from hope than fear. 1 could 
not but feel that the connexion would not be disa¬ 
greeable to her family. Mrs. Prince had almost 
told me as much, on more than one occasion, and 
•he was so straightforward and sincere: and ns for 
my own, they had so impressed on me the value of 
“nice people,” that I considered it would be of all 
things the step most likely to delight them. I 
dressed and hastened to the house. On such a 
mission I did not wait the propriety of hours. No 
one seemed to think I came to soon ; it was quite 
clear that every one thought there was something 
to hear We hurried from subject to subject— 
smiled, laughed, looked serious, and then—smiled 
laughed, and looked serious again. Presently 
Georgiana said, she should go in to a young friend 
who lived next door, having promised to read uloud 
44 The results of Machinery, or the Working Mans 
Companion,''' —and she went. Most fortunately al¬ 
most immediately after Mrs. P. had commissions 
for the other girls—and we were left alone. And 
now, it is impossible to give you more than the 
faintest conception of what followed. I spoke of 
my attachment—my respect for the family—my 
wish to settle—my ability to do so. Mrs. Prince 
drew me out in her own peculiar way, till I was 
fully delivered of all i had been burning to say, and 
after some irresistible compliments about my fami¬ 
ly, my profession, my talent, and my honor, which 
conveyed to me her perfect approbation and con¬ 
sent, she made some slight, very slight observa¬ 
tions about our relative ages ; but loving Emily as 
I did, I considered two years on my side amply suf¬ 
ficient, and therefore made no reply. We contin¬ 
ued our interview a little longer, during which 1 
was exhausting language in praises of her 
daughter. 

44 Well,” said she, rising, 44 / can say no more, 
Charles; I will send her in, and she shall answer 
for herself.” And she left the room. I heard her 
go up stairs—and I waited in intense anxiety the 
appearance of Emily. Some minutes passed— 
hours they seemed tome—at length I caught the 
sound of a footstep, her own light, fairy footstep on 
the stair. I hurried to the door, and waited to re¬ 
ceive her. A hand was on the door—it trembled— 
•o did I. It opened slowly—my heart was in my 
mouth. She entered. She » my Emily 7 No, 
horror! Miss Prince. Every thing seemed sud¬ 
denly to swim around me. I uttered some excla¬ 
mation—I know not what, and staggered to my 
chair, I know not how. She followed me, and 
hanging over me in the most affectionate manner, 
took my hand, and slightly pressed it, and sighed. 
I attempted to speak, to explain, but for some min¬ 
utes my tongue refused its office, it seemed too 
large for my mouth. At length I did succeed, and 
stammered out, 44 It —it—it—it is your—your— 
your—your sister.” She let go my hand—started, 
just far enough to reach a chair, and falling into it, 
uttered a scream, that would have been worth fif¬ 


teen pounds a week on any tragic boards in Lon¬ 
don. At the moment, however, 1 was alarmed, and 
seizing the bell-rope, hung on it till Mrs. Prince, 
Georgiana, Emily, and all the servants in the house 
were around us. The latter part of the cumpany 
were really dismissed, and an explanation fol¬ 
lowed. 1 said that Emily had ever been the object 
of my love and attention—that it must have been 
seen—that Miss Prince I had ever respected, and 
did respect—but- 

*■ Emily !” exclaimed the indignant mother, in¬ 
terrupting me, 44 Emily has been engaged these 
twelve-months to her cousin.” I looked incredtn 
Ions. 44 Yes.” she continued, “to her cousin Au¬ 
gustus, w hose arrival in England is hourly looked 
for.” 1 sought the deceiver's eye, but it was turned 
away. For some minutes I was silent, but roused 
by the torrent of words from Mrs. P., I said, I wai 
not aware that 1 had in any way justified them in 
supposing for a moment that my attentions to Misa 
Prince were serious. 44 Not serious, sir !” retorted 
Mrs. Prince, who from first to last wa« the only 
female orator. 44 Why, it has been obvious to all 
the world. Every one has spoken of it. Have you 
not always been with her / Has she everseeo a 
friend unattended by you 7 Not serious, indeed! 
Why my poor girl, my child, my Fanny will be 
ruined, if you forsake her!” And here she wept 
nearer nature than any one Iliad seen attempt it. 
Isavv there was a hi each nothing would be likely 
to heal, but a remedy 1 felt no inclination to apply, 
and, therefore, thought the best thing to do was to 
bid them good morning. I verily thought the kind, 
good-tempered, motherly Mrs. Prince, would have 
forcibly retained me ; but 1 was not to have a wife 
foiced down rny throat, and therefore, in spite of 
persuasions, their remonstrances, their threat of 
4 ‘ a breach of promise,” and then a flourish about 
Mr. Prince, and Mr. Prince, junior, I left the house 
nmid the titter of the servants who had been atten¬ 
tively listening to all. 

I hurried to my chambers, resolved to pack up, 
be ofl'to my father’s and cut these 44 nice people” 
forever. On the stairs I rnet Sir Vincent Silk. 
He put a pink note into my hands. It was a roost 
polite invitation from his friend Mr. Frederick— 
a morning meeting to satisfy his honor for having 
taken my twenty-pound note, or as he put it —far 
having been charged with taking it. I accepted it 
very briefly, and as on such occasions, one is more 
than permitted to introduce a friend—I mean ex¬ 
pected to do so—I hastened to make the offer to 
Butler, w ho declined, under the excuse, and a very 
sufficient one, though it hod not occurred to me, of 
being about to become my antagonist’s brother-in- 
law. To my next application there was not a 
scruple. 

We were on the ground at the appointed time— 
so were they. Sir Vincent Silk came up with a 
look which clearly betokened that he had, to him, 
a most ungrateful office : so it proved, for he was 
charged with an attempt at reconciliation. I was 
required to say, that Mr. Prince bad not stolen the 
note, and to express my regret and apology for 
having charged him with it. My second was in 
full possession of all the facts, and replied that I 
had never said more than that he had taken itwpby 
mistake. Therefore the expression stole, was sup* 
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plied by Mr. Prince himself. This was reported | 
to Mr. P., and pulling up bis stock, he expressed 
hinuelf 44 perfectly satisfied." It was now my | 
turn, and recalling to his mind, that lie, Mr P., had 
given me the lie, demanded the fullest retraction of 1 
the offensive word. Sir Vincent at once declared 
that it was altogether impossible; “for,” said he, 
** although there is no doubt it was wrong, and un- 
caSedfor, and ail that—yet there are times at which 
a man cannot apologize." He turned from us, 
baring finished tliis speech, took up a pistol, and 
next proceeded quietly to cock." Mr. Prince dif¬ 
fered most essentially from Sir Vincent; and in 
spite of all remonstrance, insisted on withdrawing 
all the offensive language he had used. The thing 
thus settled, we had the discredit of walking scaih- 
less from the ground. One or two circumstances 
occurred which compelled me to remain in town 
longer than I intended. The evening before I was 
to start, I was unexpectedly broken in upon by my 
qu o nda m associate. He placed a letter before me. 

I had certainly grown into request. It was another 
invitation similar to the one <d* which I had so re¬ 
cently disposed, and given, because I had dared to 
love a girl who had encouraged me in doing so, 
while an ol d er dame was burning at a distance, of 
which I was ignorant. The gentleman, whose ac¬ 
quaintance I was to make in this most agreeable 
manner, was Mr. Augustus Hamilton, of his majes¬ 
ty's —— regiment of foot 

Again my second and myself were in the field 
shaking, as the song says, “ the sparkling dew- 
diops away." Although, when I first promised my 
attendance, I felt something very lake an inclination 
Is appease my indignation by doing a murder, yet, 
leaking at my rival, I could not bring myselfdelib- 
evately to rob his Majesty and the people of so 
promising a hero. One word of explanation I con¬ 
sidered would, any must acquit me of every thing 
that could call upon me to stand up for him to prac¬ 
tise his trade upon, and I should have given it, but 
Jfr. Frederick Prince, late principal, and now se¬ 
cond, had learned the lesson read by Sir Vincent 
ffilk, for the purpose of teaching it to others. He 
repealed it pretty much in the same words as he 
bad heard it, and as I did not feel as much inclined 
Is dispute at as he had done, we took our ground. 
Jfr. Augustus Hamilton was decidedly the thincst 
man in bis Majesty’s service. He was dressed in 
a light chocolate-colored surtout, which fitted him 
like his skin, and he looked for all the world like 
six feet of German sausage. Though an excellent 
soldier, for all I know to the contrary, I could not 
bstoboerve that he wanted the knack of standing 
at ease. The word was given—“ Fire,”—and here 
his profession stood him in great stead. About a 
thousand times as much accustomed to the order as 
myself, be obeyed it with, I can’t calculate how 
msay times more alacrity, but seeing that I nearly 
ohot my right toes off, after I received the contents 
of his pistol in my shoulder, there can be no doubt 
hot that he was the lightning of our storm, and I 
the thunder. What followed I don’t exactl y know. 

I ora* conveyed to an hotel, where I lingered “ now 
hope, now fear, my bosom rending," about fifteen 
weeks. This gave me plenty of time for reflection, 
cad a hundred times I went over, step by step, my 
intimac y with the Princes—an intimacy beginning 

n 
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and ending with a ball. One morning it occurred 
to me, to send to old Prince for an account of the 
money lie bad employed for we; and, as he had 
nothing to do with our misunderstanding, and had 
always behaved in a handsome and generous way 
to me, I wrote a most friendly note. He sent me 
an equally kind reply, enclosing a check for seven¬ 
teen pounds, which he said wus the result of our 
joint speculation in indigo 1 Fifteen per cent, rose 
in my throat, but I made an effort and swallowed 
it. This was a pretty edition to the list of advan¬ 
tages accruing to me from iny introduction to these 
very ** nice people," Loaned out of three hundred 
pounds by the son, and robbed of twenty; intro¬ 
duced to a hell, where I sunk six hundred—proc- 
toied of nearly as much, and flattered out of more 
than lean ever bring myself to name. To crown 
all, I entirely threw away a year, got fooled by a 
flirt, and crippled for life. Have I given you suf¬ 
ficient reasons for shuddering at the very thought 
or mention of “ Nice People 1” j. H. 


Match Making. 

One of the most successful match-makers of her 
day was a lady of high rank now deceased, who 
married no less than five daughters to men of the 
most noble families in the kingdom. It is asserted 
that being disappointed in respect to one of her dear 
girl*, she became desperate, and as the 41 young 
lady" threatened soon to drop into the “ old maid," 
the boldest and most ingenious plot ever acted was 
put into execution in her favor. A nobleman, 
younger by many years than the Leak assigned to 
him, was invited to dinner and encouraged to drink 
to an excess which quite overcame his reason. 
When the morning dawned, he found himself a 
44 married man," comfortably established with his 
44 wife and on expressing his astonishment, and 
begging that his imperfect recollection of the events 
of the previous evening might be assisted, he was 
informed that he had insisted the night beft»re on 
being married to the “young lady” before men¬ 
tioned; and that he had accoidingly been united to 
her by the family Chaplain after dinner! Such was 
the conspiracy which made one of the English 
Duchesses! 


SOBg. 

The frolic world was all forgot, 

Its laughter and its glee ; 

For in the scenes where thou wertnot, 

I had no wish to be. 

My bosom friends, and once its pride, 
What were they now to me? 

I gladly turn'd from all beside, 

And gave my soul to thee! 

*Twas when the chain of lova bad wound 
About this heart of mine, 

And, as I fondly drearn’d had bound 
It lastingly to thine ; 

Yes! 1 had been beguiled to think 
That nought could break the chain; 

But, lady, thou hast rent the link, 

No more to meet again. 
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PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A HUNCHBACK. 


ORIGINAL. 

Passages In the Life of a Hunchback* 

NUMBER 1* 


Harr year* hare glided away aince the scenes 
of this history transpired; but upon the tablet of 
my memory they stand foitli as glowing as ever. 
I will give them to the world—for the moat daring 
of my evil deeds have been so long wrapt in mys¬ 
tery, that the keen eye of the guardians of the 
law, would scarcely be able to throw much light 
upon them. 

I was born in a sweet little village on the still 
waters of the Connecticut, amid a thousand charms 
of rural beauty and sublimity. I was deformed— 
aye, and that most hugely, too—a large hump set 
on my shoulders, through which my head peeped, 
like a turtle’s just peeping out of the shell—>-and 
then I was pot-bellied—slim-legged—altogether, 
a perfect caricature on the human race. My mo¬ 
ther wept the first day of my advent into the world, 
and all the neighbors looked on me in silence. As 
I was my mother’s child, the laws of the land en¬ 
joined on me a place and a name in her family. 
But as I rose up, every feature became still more 
frightfully developed; my arms waxed heavy and 
long, reaching to my knees—my toes pointed in¬ 
ward at each other, as I walked, and tny sunken 
head, as it sat on my brawny shoulders, trembled 
and shook like a bog in a morass. Oh, how my 
mother prayed in secret, that God, in his infinite 
mercy, would call me from the world. When an 
infant, I was exposed to the small-pox, measles, 
and other contagious diseases. I took every one 
of them, but the simple care which custom com¬ 
mands, brought me to health again. To conclude, 
there was but one beam from the whole fount of 
family affection, that deigned to glimmer on me— 
and this was my sister, (though I had two brothers 
and a sister, beside. And here let me linger to 
■ay—whatever may have been the blackness of 
my sublunary career—however cold and icy my 
stripling heart may have been made, by the chil¬ 
ling conduct of those whose legal issue I was—it 
was no fault, bright spirit, of thine. Aye, hideous 
as I was, yet I had a sister who loved me with a 
pure and holy love. But she was not a dwarf too. 
Oh, no—she was the other extreme. Every limb 
in her was turned with a heavenly grace and har¬ 
mony that fascinated all around her—a soft, gentle 
blue eye—hair, a shining auburn : she was indeed 
a beauty. The whole village worshipped before 
her, and entreaties for her hand were as numerous 
as the stars, under whose light her lovers knelt. 
Yet with all this temptation, she never forgot her 
dwarf brother—and when, with the soft voice of 
her consolation, she lifted the locks from my tem¬ 
ples, and impressed a warm kiss there, it was, for 
a moment, an antidote to all my other slights and 
neglects. 

She had promised me a home with her, when 
she should finally become married; and this was 
my only hope. She became the centre of my 
affection—my only shining star—my very idol. I 


would dream of her, night after night in my slum¬ 
ber—and imagined her an angel, floating through 
these lower skies on golden u ings, and dispensing 
good gifts unto the whole world. She kept such a 
maternal watch over me, that 1 obeyed her like a 
child. She prepared my meals, spread my couch, 
trimmed my costume, and, above all, stood night 
and day, over me in my sickness. The secret of 
all this was, she loved me—it was the unadulte¬ 
rated affection of a sister. 

Barred as 1 was from society, I turned my atten¬ 
tion to the deep secrets of know ledge. My parents 
being very wealthy, poverty was no obstacle ia 
my way. I analyzed the beauties of the poets— 
became intimaiely acquainted with all the little in¬ 
cidents of ancient and modern history, and luxu¬ 
riated my imagination in the best romances of the 
time. 1 became celebrated in the little village as 
possessing vast powers of mind, and soon initiated 
myself into the literary circles around me. But 
being very sensitive in regard to my deformity, I 
was loth to improve this opportunity often, which 
prevented my forming any of those close intima¬ 
cies which are the balm of human existence. 

But I received a shock about this period of my 
existence, which gave a different tone to my after 
life. My sister, whom I had so long cherished and 
adored, I saw fast fading away to the tomb. Con¬ 
sumption had settled upon her, and her final doom 
was sealed. The sunken cheek, with its sudden 
flush—the marble brow, crossed by the blue, tiny 
veins—the thin, transparent hand—the strange 
brilliancy of her eye—all cpnspired to herald forth 
the solemn truth. When this awful certainty fell 
like lead on my hopes, I would willingly have re¬ 
signed my poor existence, too. Wliat, thought I, 
have 1 left to live for ? Can it be, that the only 
bosom in this wide world that beats in unison w kh 
mine, must be stilled. As she felt the little strings 
of life, one by one, silently bursting away, oh, 
how she tried to nerve me against my afflictions. 
But all the hopes she endeavored to throw over 
my future pathway, were urged upon me with 
tears m her eyes, as if she inwardly felt there was 
nothing substantial in them. I sat by her bedside, 
through the long hours of night, and, ns 1 listened 
to her feeble slumber, deemed I heard the sparks 
of life, one by one, flash away. The rattle in her 
throat was chilling, like the sound of clods on her 
coffin. My paients were deeply affected, and Ba¬ 
tura) love ran so high, that they even treated am 
with warm feeling and kindness. They had al¬ 
ways used their exertions to burst the strong bands 
of love that hound my sister and myself; but now 
that she was on her dying bed, I was privileged to 
sit beside her unmolested. Young friends—her 
juvenile companions—crowded about her couch to 
catch the parting light of her sinking spirits, at 
these times I withdrew from the room—for my ap¬ 
pearance, I knew, had often been the theme of 
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their Marc asm and scorn It was in the still watch* 
as of the night, I was found in her presence. 

The last words I recollect, that came from her 
lips, was an intercession with my parents in my 
behalf. She spoke, as the tears rolled over her 
sunken cheeks, of my ill treatment, and prayed 
they would receive me back into the little family 
flock, and love me as she had done. She spoke of 
it as a duty to God—one which must be answered 
at the bar of assembled nation*;—Can you not 
love hius, who are his parents,” said she, “ while 
I, whose companion he only was, adored him.” 
My sister died, and the poor outcast dwarf was 
alone in the world. 

A short time only, I experienced the feigned af¬ 
fection W my parents, when all again relapsed 
into coldness and apathy. I could not endure home 
•ny longer—the spirit that shone there was gone. 
I took my stall* and a bundle of clothes, and bade 
it adieu forever. 

I had become a complete misanthrope. I deem¬ 
ed the whole world in arms against me, and con¬ 
sequently, I felt willing to proclaim rebellion to 
the world. I thought I would enlist in the ranks 
of crime, for I could nerve myself to any thing but 
murder. True, my hump would be a conspicuous 
mark lor detection, but I was so weary of life that 
a state prison exhibited no terrors to me. 

As New York was the grand theatre of rogues, 
thither I bent my way. i arrived almost penniless, 
and entirely friendless. The first thing necessary 
to be accomplished, was to replenish my purse. I 
popped m a store where I saw a gentleman pur¬ 
chasing some articles, who threw out a ten dollar 
note in payment. As no correct change was at 
hand, I volunteered my services to step out to the 
brokers with it. Being so boyish in my appear¬ 
ance, I was trusted, and away I glided, much 
pleased with the success of the experiment. The 
change never has returned, to this day. 

Tins wns my first little theft But it was followed 
by many others of greater magnitude, until, finally. 

I was caught, and sent to the penitentiary for six 
months. Here I became intimate with as motley 
a group as ever were throwa together; and one in 
particular, who was, on our release, to introduce 
me to a regular gang of villaius in every depart¬ 
ment of crime. . 

My advent into regularly organized crime, soon 
took place. I never shall forget the sensation pro¬ 
duced on my mind that night. I was conducted 
through one of the narrow, filthy streets, until I 
arrived at one of those alley-ways which lead to 
the back buildings in the interior of the blocks. 
Passing up this alley, we came to a low heavy 
brick house, with narrow windows, and closed' 
blinds. A peculiar whistle procured us admission, 
and the whole gang, smoking and drinking around 
the table, appeared before me. They were all 
fine, sturdy fellows, who seemed to enjoy life with 
much mirth and rapture. My introduction was 
received with much politeness, when I was invited 
to draw a chair to the table, and make merry with 
them. As I cast my eyes around the room, I found 
they were well prepared with the utensils of their 
profession—false keys, dark lanterns, knives, 
clubs, files, etc. were hung around in profusion. 
After an hour’s conviviality and intemperance, I 


was unanimously proclaimed a legal member of 
the gang. 1 was bound by a constitution, the fun¬ 
damental article of which was, in case of my 
capture, not to expose any of my confederates. 
There was a tall, gray-eyed, sallow-looking man, 
who, [ was told was our captain, and who was the 
arbitrator of all disagreements and troubles. After 
my initiation had been regularly disposed of, the 
captain rose and made some eloquent remarks on 
the dullness of the times. He warned his men to 
be more vigilant—to use more ingenuity in firing 
houses—and when they did fire, select those whose 
plunder was valuable. He spoke of the reduced 
receipts of the last month, cask especially. He re¬ 
commended to their consideration more personal 
robbery, as it was a more cash business than mere 
mercantile pilfering, and made many other feeling 
remarks on the times. 

One of the gang was a young man of elegant 
appearance; tall—square shoulders—rosy checks, 
and black hair—a voice like music, and a polish 
in his manners that stamped him a finished gradu¬ 
ate of the Chesterfield school. There was a shade 
of melancholy in his dark eye, which gave him an 
exceeding thoughtful and romantic appearance. 
He was not at all boisterous in his conduct, but 
rather silently paced the floor, as if in deep ab¬ 
straction of mind. The remainder were as much 
villains in appearance as in nature. 

44 Something must be done this week coming," 
said the captain, 44 or we must dissolve. Can't play 
the sluggard at this rate. Why if it would’nt ap¬ 
pear you'd all forgot your calling. We might all 
better be before the police, and then we should 
have something to excite us, at least." 

44 If I breaks into a man’s bouse,” interrupts one 
of the company, “and after knocking down the 
old folks, skip up through the scuttle, and down 
the gutter, with a watchman half the time at my 
heels, don't it show that it was’nt so much the lack 
of courage as my misfortune. I think, at any rate, 
you ought to give me credit for my ingenuity in 
escaping.” 

<• And I,” rejoined an Irishman, strongly marked 
hy the small-pox; “ how many tailless coats have 
I made this week. St. Patrick knows, and so do I, 
that they all stood full to the eye as a Kilkenny 
lass, and that I slipt ’em off in a twinkling—but in 
the name of the saints, there was just nothing in 
’em. It’s not so much the want of skill and indus¬ 
try, as the wonderful lack o’ luck—no luck, my 
lads, that’s it. just.” 

44 Silence!” responded the captain; 44 never nar¬ 
rate your unsuccess —bury it in oblivion, and re¬ 
deem your character in future.” 

44 But I must remark—” 

44 Silence! I say again,” and the third speaker 
sunk to his seat. All was now silent as the char¬ 
nel house. 

The bell of St. Paul's pealed the hour of twelve. 
As tlie Inst vibration trembled along the dewy 
skies, (for it was an unsullied night of June,) the 
first teal solemn shade of feeling, since my deser¬ 
tion of home, crossed my breast. The shuffling of 
busy feet had pretty much ceased in the streets, 
and my reflection was just pleasantly disturbed by 
tAe retreating footsteps of a nocturnal pedestrian, 
whose heavy tramp rang through the lonely street. 
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The young roan who attracted my attention par¬ 
ticularly, whose name t ascertained to be Howard, 
aat upon the sofa, with his eyes bent to the floor, 
and his arms tightly fol led on his breast. The 
Irishman, (Maloney) was busily studying out some 
mathematical calculation with a pencil and paper, 
and the remainder, four in number, including 
44 Captain Smith," whose names were Brown, 
Clark and Stone, sat quietly smoking, occupying 
three chairs apiece, and lounging in all the luxu¬ 
riance of a contented mind. Not a breath of life 
aeerned to agitate the thoughtful solemnity around. 
The very smoke itself, as it curled quietly up, set¬ 
tled in a little cloud on the ceiling, with an air of 
silence. 

41 Fire! fire ! fire !” burst like a thunder peal on 
oar ears. Quick as lightning, every man was on 
his feet. An outside garment or two was flung oflf, 
and a cap placed on each head, when a complete 
company of firemen stood before me. All, how¬ 
ever, by the number on their caps, I found to be at¬ 
tached to separate engines. Away they vanished, 
leaving me in regal authority : the last I heard of 
them was their echoing footsteps, chiming in with 
the rattling of the heavy engines. 

Left to myself, I began to survey the room more 
minutely. I could not help but conceive it rather 
mysterious that I should have been thus left ; but I 
attributed all to the hurry of the moment. There 
were trap-doors, bound down with iron bars, clasp¬ 
ed orifices in the walls, false pannels to the doors, 
false chimney-backs, and a thousand other speci¬ 
mens of the rogues’ ingenuity. While I was thus 
amusing myself, I was startled by a very low rap 
at the door. I stood silent and trembling. Again, 
h came. 1 withdrew to a corner of the room, when, 
just as 1 had disposed of myself snugly, the door 
gently opened, and a female figure stood amid a 
flood of moonlight. 8he walked in, fastened the 
door, and sunk gracefully down by the table. She 
was beautiful, and seemed to be familiar with the 
scene around. Her age might have been twenty. 
44 Well.” said she, after casting a glance at the 
room, 44 the Captain is away on his old adventures; 
to the fire, I suppose—plunder, etc.—well, it is his 
calling—a wife should not intrude on the bmtinese 
of her husband.” So, rising, she drew forth her 
false key and passed out, much to my relief and 
satisfaction. 

I waa revolving in my mind the ingenuity of my 
confederates, and presuming they would pass as 
regular firemen in the excitement of the moment, 
and thereby have free access to every part of the 
buildings, when one of them hurried in, completely 
exhausted, with his coat lined with jewelry. He 
flung it on the table and instantly disappeared. 
Soon in burst another, bearing an assortment of 
dry-goods, and yet another—until the table groaned 
beneath its treasures. About three in the morning, 
the whole gang Imd concentrated,—and then such 
hair-breadth escapes! such schemes as had been 
resorted to!—such a fine destructive fire as they 
bad be«*ji blessed with! Twelve bottles of wine 
were cracked, and a room full of smoke from the 
burning segars, followed. The conclusion was 
the packing away of the 4 spoils’ in a subterraneous 
vault, when they retired for a few hours slumbef. 

It waa high noon when the band of plunderers 


rose from their rest. After going throagb the labor* 
of the toilet they dispersed, each to their separata 
hotels of board; one to the Washington, another 
to the City, and so on through the whole catalog*# 
of fashionable houses. As for myself, 1 accom¬ 
panied the captain. Promenading in the street, 
our appearance was perfectly gentlemanly, and 
the keenest sagacity would scarcely have bees 
able to detect our real character. When we arri¬ 
ved at our destination, (one of the most popular 
public houses in the city,) I could not help observ¬ 
ing the wide spread acquaintance of our captain. 
Although with but few personal charms to recom¬ 
mend him, there was an unaffected good humor 
about him, that was peculiarly attractive. Ho 
passed on the book by the name of Captain Gra¬ 
ham. He was continually resorting to sebemoo to 
ascertain the quantity of cash possessed by bio 
companions—for it was the wealthy only ho wished 
to prey upon. As for myself, I was to pass as aa 
entire stranger, and not a word bad been exchanged 
between us. 

He finally got track of a fine roll of bills which 
he concluded to make his own. He took mo to 
one side, and consulted roe privately on the sub¬ 
ject. He was to invite their present owner ns n 
friend, to the theatre, and 1 was to assume the im¬ 
portant function of amputating hia coat skirt; and 
then, in case of detection, to evaporate as soon an 
possible. The remainder was to be entrusted to 
his supervision. When 1 resolved this in my mind, 
I trembled : it was my first real hazardous adven¬ 
ture. But I had enlisted, and I felt too proud to 
retreat. 44 One thing more,” observed the captain, 
44 if compelled to take to your heels, lay your 
course up street—not Horn. Recollect— vr. 

I accordingly proceeded to the theatre, and seat¬ 
ed myself quietly in the pit. 8oon after, my cap¬ 
tain arrived with his friend. He appeared to bo n 
young merchant from the country, and was highly 
delighted with the place around him* Through 
the first play I observed his miud was completely 
engrossed. The farce that followed was unusually 
ludicrous. During one of its most comical scenes, 
I slipped gently up the seat until directly in hts 
rear. A glance at bis coat-skirt caught the form of 
a pocket-book; the captain threw a hurried look 
at me, as if pleased with my proceedings, and im¬ 
mediately turning to his companion, directed his 
attention more paiticularly to the play. I reclined 
my head on the balustrade, and silently drew forth 
my long hawk-billed knife. Just at the conclusion 
of a comical speech, and while the whole house 
was in an uproar of laughter, off flew the skirt, 
and off I flew with it—for the sudden jerk bad 
brought my victim to his senses. 44 Stop thief! 
slop thief!” he screamed. 44 Stop thief!” re-echoed 
a hundred voices in the boxes;— 44 stop thief,” yel¬ 
led the gallery, and “stop thief,”bawled I, louder 
than the whole. Out burst the captain with hia 
friend, with consternation and anger depicted in 
every feature. The former pursued ip street, di¬ 
recting ti e latter to hurry down. By this time I 
had much the advance of my pursuers, and the first 
one who slapped me on the shoulder was no less# 
personage than Captain Graham, mUat Smith, hiss- 
self. He wheeled a corner with me like a flash, 
when I placed the coat-skirt iu his possession. 
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when, abstracting the pocket-book therefrom, be 
lea se d it quietly away in the street) carefully de¬ 
positing the former in a secret lining of his waist¬ 
coat. By this time twe ur three more came upon 
at, but we pacified them by saying it was no use— 
the villain had escaped—that the last we saw of 
him was entering a dark alley, where an owl’s eye 
would not be able to trace him out. I concluded 
by remarking what unnecessary exertion I had 
made to recover another person’s fortune, who. 
probably woulJ scarcely have thanked me, if I had 
been successful. 

After the captain and myself had retired from 
the crowd around us, I was directed to return im¬ 
mediately to the hotel, while he traced his path 
back in search of his unfortunate friend. Thus we 
separated. 

The next morning tbe story was in every one’s 
mouth, and the public journals spoke in particular 
of tbe praiseworthy activity of Captain Graham , 
in endeavoring to secure the thief. The unlucky 
merchant himself went so far as to deem it his duty 
to present him with a ten dollar note. The sum 
total of that night’s villainy amounted to three 
thousand and ten dollars, there being three thou¬ 
sand in the pocket-book, and the ten dollars by way 
ef remuneration for stealing it. 

lathe afternoon the captain and myself sepa¬ 
rated; be to deposit his little harvest in the public 
treasury, and I to quiet my mind with a pleasant 
stroll. I lounged leisurely along, until I found my¬ 
self on that paradise of the city termed the battery. 
Nothing but strange faces burned past me, and 1 
really felt myself solitary. My hunch, looming 
up on my beck, attracted some attention, but it was 
followed by a scornful smile. But what was my 
surprise to meet with one of my own confederates. 
It was Howard. He bowed with much grace, and 
made a polite remark oe tbe beauty of tbe scene 
a ro und us. One observation generated another, 
until are found ourselves in quite an animated con¬ 
versation. tasked him what success in our line 
kit night; he answered, rather dull. Tbe sa¬ 
gacity of my first attempt seemed to please him, 
but it did not create that applause I expected. It 
was evident by bis manner, that his course of life 
arms unpleasant to him. As we gave more way to 
eur real ideas, Ifound him uncommonly intelligent, 
and master of most of the languages. As I was 
admitted to be a fine scholar, we soon formed an 
acquaintance which was never broken. We mo¬ 
ralized much on the state of human beings, their 
defects aad their virtues, until, by an association of 
ideas, Howard commenced a history of his own 
life. It was spoken in French. 

“ A strange and mysterious existence has been 
anae,”commenced he. “Iain now verging on 
the line of thirty years, and still a mist of obscurity 
aeema to veil my eariy history. I recollect at the 
age of seven years I had a father and mother, and 
that I was their only child. From my childish 
ideas of splendor, which I remember to have seen 
about me, I am inclined to suppose they were 
wealthy. They resided in a lofty brick edifice, 
and kept a chariot and a number of servants. I 
was idolized, as all only children always are, and 
pitted with the dainties of the land. I recollect, 
also, ef having an uncle, whose only child was a 


daughter, and my cousin. We were as intimate 
and afiectionate as brother and sister, and continu¬ 
ally together. My father and mother left the city 
upon a long tour, and placed me in the rare of my 
uncle. This pleased me, and eiy fair little cousin 
likewise. She was a sweet girl, and as soft and 
innocent as a Jamb. Soon after the departure of 
my parents, the yellow-fever broke out in the city, 
in its most malignant form. All business was sus¬ 
pended, and life and death were the only subjects 
of attention. It was indeed a gloomy and heart¬ 
rending period. In some sections of the metropo¬ 
lis, the houses were universally barricaded, and 
their inmates fied The hum of life had ceased 
through the streets—the green grass peeped up 
through the pavements—tlie brass plates rusted on 
the doors; every thing that betokened life had a 
frightful confusion about it,—the hearse, the phy¬ 
sician, and the sexton, were the only familiar ob¬ 
jects ; half the city was fenced up, to prohibit the 
few who might linger amid the pestilence, from 
running too fatally in the jaws of death, and the 
other half was but little less deleterious. In this 
scene of destruction my uncle saw fit to remain. 
The consequence was, that lie and his wife were 
victims. They expired about a week apart, and 
were hurried to the tomb without being known or 
thought of. 

My little cousin and myself were removed to 
the alms-house, where I endeavored to soothe her 
affliction. She wept almost continually, and clung 
to me with the love of a sister. She was one year 
older than myself, being eight years. How often 
has she fiung her pure white arms around this 
guilty neck of mine, and kissed me with g dear 
fondness. After our residence at the alms-house a 
few weeks, I was notified that a gentleman had se¬ 
lected me to take home with him, and I must pre¬ 
pare myself to go immediately. I jumped for joy, 
for I instantly thought it must be my father. What 
was my surprise to find a stranger in his stead. As 
for my father, I gave up all hopes of beholding his 
face again. I tried to plead his wealth and respect¬ 
ability in my behalf, but all would not do; go I 
must—and go I did. But who shall tell the anguish 
of my lone cousin. She wept and plead that she' 
might not be thus left; hut after snatching one 
warm kiss, I was torn from her, and left her for¬ 
ever. 

I was conveyed to a flourishing little village in 
the eastern section of Massachusetts, near Boston. 
When 1 arrived at my • home,’ I found it a fine 
country building, partially buried in 4 clump of 
trees, and standing back from the street. I was 
informed that I was to be their adopted child, and 
was introduced to tny 4 mother’as such. I think I 
might have been pleased with my situation had my 
cousin been with me; but as it was, I could not 
banish the thought of her from my mind. Heie I 
lived fourteen years, during which time I com* 
pleted a liberal education. In the mean time Iliad 
often written in regard to my cousin, and the last 
answer I received was, that a stranger had called 
about three months subsequent to my departure, 
and taken her away. No other letters ever were 
answered. When I arrived at the age of twenty- 
one, my adopted father died. U|w»n inspection of 
hit papers, he was found to have left the world, a 
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poor man, without bequeathing a penny to hi* fa¬ 
mily. It therefore became necessary for ine to be¬ 
stir myself in some lucrative employment, for iny 
adopted mother had no other dependence. I con-j 
frequently came to this city. But I was poor, and 
could not therefore, s|>eciilate. I had always been j 
retired in idleness, and therefore was not disposed 
to labor for my bread. What must I then do? 1 
found my funds running low, and knew not where 
or how to replenish them again: sotnething must be 
done. 

One day I was grieving over my fate in the pub¬ 
lic house where I lodged, in the presence of a 
genteel young man. He said he could tind me em¬ 
ployment, and it should not be very laborious 
either—though it might be somewhat hazardous. 
So, taking me one side, he proposed my joining a 
gang of “ merry fellows/’ as he termed them. He 
eulogised their state of existence, and told ine I 
should be much pleased with them. The substance 
of bis requisition was, to attach myself to a regu¬ 
larly organised gang of villains, and commence 
the business of robbing and tiring house?. I shud¬ 
dered at the thought—but there was no alternative, 
and so I consented. 

I was with that gang four years, during which 
period I became perfectly accomplished in my 
profession. I was captain of it the last year, but 
several of them being detected, we were broke up. 

I then took letters of recommendation, and be¬ 
came a member of this society, and have been in 
its service near five years. During the whole nine 
years, I have handsomely supported my adopted 
mother, who thinks me in some respectable occu¬ 
pation. I never have heard a word of my real pa¬ 
rents, during the whole period. And that dear 
cousin, too. if heaven would permit me once more 
to kiss her innocent brow, methinks it would make 
a better man of me. This is the brief tale of How¬ 
ard : what think ye now?” said he, turning his 
eagle eye upon me. 

I was silent. My own sad fate crossed my 

mind. I thought of my dear sister who was in 
Heaven. Would to God I was but the shadow of 
her! 

•* Nor is this all,” continued he; “I’m in love. 
Last night was not devoted to my accustomed 
crime. Polluted as 1 am—criminal, villainous, 
debA9ed as has been this life of mine, I dare at¬ 
tempt to win the unsullied and virgin affections of 
an angel. But Heaven knows it was no fault of 

mine. Had I never seen her, she would have been 
safe. But I did meet her, and I resolved to risk all 
to obtain her. I could not help loving her. I first 
saw her at one of the fashionable dancing Assem¬ 
blies: my attentions soon won obsei vation from 
her—I was invited to call upon her. I did so, and 
found her the child of wealth and splendor, for her 
father was a wealthy merchant. I passed as a 
gentleman of the bar, and she seemed to be 
pleased with my visit, and 1 was consequently re¬ 
quested to call ns often as convenient. You now 
see me as deeply in love ns is possible in this 
world, with some hope of having my passion gra¬ 
tified. Like all females, however, she has her 
other suitors, and they ocrnpy a share of her at¬ 
tention. Sometimes, when surrounded by more 
brilliaut company I think I am quite forgotten ; but 


i then again, when alone in her sweet society, I find 
a depth of affection and goodness in her breast 
[ that gives me renewed encouragement. During 
| all my visits, I have scarcely been favored with a 
sight of her parents. 

The golden gates of evening were now closing 
around the day. and as the first little gray of twi¬ 
light began to deepen over the boy, we traced our 
path back to the head-quarters of our gang, to 
concert fresh plans of operation, for the ensuing 
month. 

When we arrived, we were welcomed by cap¬ 
tain Smith. He shook me heartily by the hand, 
and congratulated me on my successful debut. I 
was requested to listen to a story from Smith, in 
regard to his last night's adventures. He had, it 
appeared, prevailed upon a head clerk of one of 
the heaviest mercantile establishments in the city, 
to become an accessary to the gang; and the young 
disciple, to commence with, had left Smith in the 
store with him after closing the doors; and as¬ 
sisted him to load himself with many of the valu¬ 
ables, including some money, and let him into the 
street—starting up the cry of “stop thief!” but not 
until he was well assured he was out of reach. 

I must confess I was astonished at the great ex¬ 
tent of crime I found existing in the city. Iobserved 
our captain, in the mean time, busily poring over 
some epistles. After laying them down, ull the 
gang turned their eyes intently upon him, as if they 
expected him to speak. 

“Fair times, fair times,” said he. “Our other 
branch is thriving—they speak of a fine harvest 
lust Monday week. * Black-eyed Jim,' struck a 
mine of ten thousand dollars—they also speak of 
ten different merchants who will be in this city 
soon, as they had left when this letter was mailed. 
They are particularly recommended to us as unu¬ 
sually fine ‘game.’ By reading that correspon¬ 
dence you will find an exact description of them, 
and the hotel they intend to tarry at; so be on the 
look out. Our mercantile establishment does a 
fine business, and the last cargo that we sent by 
the black brig had safely arrived. They wish, if 
we have any thing more on hand, that the little 
schooner be immediately freighted Captain Wil¬ 
liams has been unwell, though be is now much 
better, etc ” 

In fine, I found we had a branch of our estab¬ 
lishment at New Orleans, and these letters were 
from the captain of the gang. I found also, that 
all our goods were conveyed there in two vessels, 
owned by the company, and there disposed of at 
full prices, in an establishment belonging to the 
company. 

It was recommended that provision be made 
for transacting business for the ensuing month. 
Among other appointments, Howard and myself 
were put upon the highway list—that is, we were 
to go outside the city, and commit what road rob¬ 
bery we could. This provision was for a month, 
at the expiration of which time we were to calcu¬ 
late the spoils. I was much pleased with my com¬ 
pany, and acquiesced in the decision. Cl «rk and 
Stone, assisted by the captain, were to protect the 
city. As for Malony and Brown, we had not heard 
of them since we left them, two uights previous. 
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ocher than that they were caught, and were fair 
candidate* for the state prison. 

Du the following morning my companion and 
myself embarked, and took our course up the 
North River. We finally located ourselves in a 
small village, west of Albany. Upon our arrival 
we were much attracted by the pompous appear¬ 
ance of an Englishman who had recently taken 
lodgings, and was to depart in a day or two. He 
intended to proceed to Albany. He sported a four 
horse chariot, with livery servants in proportion. 
In his company was a wife, a son, nnd two daugh¬ 
ters. Howard soon initiated himself into the good 
graces of the ladies, and was continually in their 
society. The old John Bull himself was as mo* 
rose and consequential as any nabob, and occasion¬ 
ally swore at the liberties Howard took with his 
daughters. It was near sundown, when he was 
to depart across that long, sandy, uninhabited plain 
that lay between him and Albany. It was at that 
time dangerously infested with thieves and high¬ 
waymen. Howard cautioned him against the un¬ 
dertaking. He replied with an oath, that 44 No 
d-d Yankee should be the means of his chang¬ 

ing a resolution, be he a robber or what he might.” 
I saw Howard’s eyes sparkle with rage, and turn¬ 
ing fiercely upon him, assured him that his resolu¬ 
tion might be changed. 

It wan a black,gloomy night, when Howard and 
myself found ourselves on the Albany road. We 
had long listened for the rolling wheels of the 
coining chariot, but as yet they bad not been heard. 
We had stretched a heavy rope across the road, 
that our game might be sure not to escape us. Our 
pistols were cocked and primed, and all prepared. 
At last, in the distance, the low rumbling of wheels 
broke upon our ears, and we rose upon our feet 
I was cautioned not to stir until I heard the whistle 
of Howard. As the coach arrived, sounds of mirth 
and hilarity proceeded from it. The horses were 
trotting off in a regular movement, and every thing, 
both within and without, seemed to move on with 
harmony. Suddenly they struck the rope, and the 
foremost horse plunged down, and burst bis girth. 
All was uproar in the coach—the ladies ran their 
heads through the windows—the son and livery 
men sprang to the earth, and the nabob swore. In 
the midst of this tumult, Howard stepped calmly 
forth, and demanded his money. He was answer¬ 
ed by the flashes of four pistols, from the son and 
father, the loads being drawn by him previous to 
the Englishman's departure from the hotel. 44 Now 
it*s my turn,” said Howard, walking towards him 
with his pistols, and demanding his money a second 
time— 44 and unless you deliver within two minutes 
I will call the remainder of the band, and over¬ 
power you instantly. The ladies began stripping 
their rings from their fingers, and offered them to 
him, but he declined very politely, remarking that 
whatever his offences may have been, he never yet 
was guilty of robbing those fair beings, whom it 
was the duty of every man to protect. The old 
servant who sat as watchman over the baggage, 
drew forth a few dollars, and offered it as 4 his all.’ 
Howard spurned it, and threw him back a purse 
containing quite a sum of money, as a present in 
his old age. All this was the work of an instant, 
but the old nabob had not yet delivered. Howard 


whistled-—the hushes began to shake by the road 
side—the heavy pocket-book w as produced, and all 
stood in mute silence. After feeling the contents, 
How ard remarked to the old man, “ it was a dark 
night to be out, but lie thought the sky indicated a 
fine day for the morrow:” lie also remarked what 
a beautiful team of horses he had; he concluded 
by advising him to return back, as he knew of 
another gang lying in wail for him a few miles 
ahead, and if he fell in their clutches, he would 
not escape with many feathers on his back; the 
\oung ladies strongly opposed proceeding any 
farther, and the old man tum&elf arriving at the 
same conclusion, the coach was turned, and How¬ 
ard bidding them good evening, away they rolled, 
and were soon lost in the blackness of night. 

YVc hurried towards our bulging* with ull speed, 
and by taking a shorter ronte, arrived at nearly the 
name time with our victims. \V e slipped slily up 
to our lodgings, and sprang instantly to our beds. 
There was much coufusiou below, and the whole 
family were all aroused. The first thing deemed 
necessary, was to arm the male inmates of the 
house, and despatched them in search of the rob¬ 
bers. Howard and myself were called upon, and 
we entered into the thing with much spirit. Away 
we went, armed with an arsenal of fire-locks, and 
a large collection of lanterns; but we did not suc¬ 
ceed in our enterprise. 

Suspicion was placed on many, the ensuing day, 
but neither of us were suspected. The hints thrown 
out by Howard, that the Englishman’* “ resolution 
might be changed,” and that lie would nut reach 
Albany, were got over by saying 44 that he knew 
it would be impossible for such an establishment 
to pass that road at such an hour of the night, for 
it was infested throughout with all classes of vil¬ 
lains;” and then our being hound asleep, when the 
alurni came to our ears—it was too improbable for 
suspicion. Upon examination, our adventure was 
worth three thousand dollars in cash. 

The young ladies remarked it was a pity so beau¬ 
tifully spoken—so generous-hearted—one of such 
delicate ideas of propriety, should degrade his 
noble qualities, and turn out as a public robber on 
the highway. They said necessity must have 
driven him to it, and for their parts, they really 
pitied him. I now saw the effect of Howard’s 
politeness. 

The last words spoken by the fair English girls 
to Howard, on their departure the following morn¬ 
ing, was a pressing invitation to call on them at 
No. B-—— street, New York, where they re¬ 
sided. 

After tarrying a few days, Howard received a 
letter from New York, it W'as from the young 
lady whose affections he was striving to win. It 
was couched in a delicate style of penmanship, 
and breathed the very warmest friendship; a ray 
more would have been love. I saw how it was ; 
the young lady almost confessed her passion, and 
in time it would burst forth. I deemed Howard a 
successful man. 

After moving for some time in the circles of 
quality, by the titles of Washington Hamilton and 
son. we left the place, well provided with plunder, 
and proceeded to Albany. Here our schemes pro- 
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greased admirably, when an unexpected circum¬ 
stance completely metamorphoeed both our future 
deatinies. 

Howard came to me, all breathless with agita¬ 
tion, informing me that he must proceed imme¬ 
diately to New-York. *'Ask no questions,” he 
Continued, 41 for I feel myself too much in mystery 
to speak. Keep your post here until my return, 
which will be soon: be oblivious ns to my depar¬ 
ture. You shall learn all soon.” And away he 
rushed from my presence like a whirlwind. 

This was something ambiguous. I sent my fancy 
on the wing, to contrive what could he the fever. 
However, I finally settled myself down into pa¬ 
tience. I loitered idly round the streets, exposing 
my burlesque of human uature^sonietimes think¬ 
ing of my unnatural parents—sometimes musing 
on the past love of my departed sister; but that 
was too holy a reflection to burn long in my guilty 
bosom, and I let it die away, even as a fallen angel 
would drop the righteous writ of God. 

Howard returned: he grasped me by the hand. 

** Farewell to the highwayman’s life,” said he.” I 
thought him frantic. 44 I am not alone in the world,” 
continued he—*• my dear cousin is not dead.” Then 
dropping my hand, he stepped on tip-toe carefully 
up to my ear, exclaiming, as low as he could, with 
his whole being in commotion, “ I*in married ! yes! 
married !” and then sinking back, he elevated both 
his hands, crying with all his might— 44 Ye#, Pm 
married /” I thought my cousin dead—but no—I’m 
married—farewell to the robber’s life now. 1 was 
astonished: I thought him delirious ; but his burst 
of feeling, like a troubled sea, soon rocked itself 
to rest, and lie related the whole particulars in a 
calm and settled manner. 

It appears the correspondence between Howard 
and |iis love, had been attended with some hints on 
early parentage. The circumstances which are 
detailed in another portion of this paper, were also 
represented to the young lady. The consequence 
was, that she proved to be Howard s own cousin, 
and the interesting little orphan, who, many years 
before, was immured with him in the Alms House. 
It further appeared that Howard’s parents had 
traced their son ns far as the Alms-House, but 
could not get intelligence of the gentleman who 
had removed him from thence, as it proved he had 
given a fictitious address, probably that the child 
might not be disturbed in his possession. The other 
child, their niece, was adopted as their own, and 
grew up with every feminine beauty and accom¬ 
plishment. What the transport was on meeting, is 
not for mortality to paint. Howard had found a 
lather and mother, who had thought of him as of 
the dead—and a wife, who had cherished his me¬ 
mory as something holy. On his hasty departure 
to New York, he was immediately united to the ob¬ 
ject of his adoration. 

But the stain of guilt was deep on the heart of 
Howard: he was wedded to virtue. This, it was 
evident, deeply affected him. But he quieted his 
conscience in a measure, by determining to he 
henceforth a reformed person; he resolved to unite 
his genius and wealth in budding up the temple of 
virtue and happiness. He would smooth the hill 
of life to the poor—every thing in future he said, 


should bloom and rejoice in his presence—a reso¬ 
lution in his principles which nothing but a giant 
influence could ever have effected. 

We both returned to the great city. I was taken 
to his father’s princely residence—I saw his lovely 
bride— Heavens! who could look upon her, and 
deem himself a villain—Satan in the courts of 
Heaven ; no wonder Howard was transformed. 

But the parents, or, indeed any of the family, 
never suspected the course of life their son had 
been pursuing. He excused himself on that scorn 
by pretendiug a mercantile business for many 
years in New-Orleans. All was a piece of perfect 
and successful deception. 

The last scene now follows:—Howard and my¬ 
self were to repair to 44 Head Quarters,” and sur¬ 
render in our accounts for the last month, as well 
as to present our resignations, (for 1 too, had been 
prevailed on by him to abandon my demoralising 
course of life.) At the witching hour of twelve, 
we once more found ourselves in our reservoir of 
spoils for the last time. We were received with a 
cordial salutation, and a bottle of Madeira drank at 
our return. But what was my surprise, on casting 
my eyes more particularly around, to perceive 
numbers of strangers, who sat about carelessly in 
silence. I looked at the captain inquiringly— 44 On¬ 
ly some of our pensioners,” whispered he lowly, 

44 who wait for their month’s allowance.” 1 found 
that I was, as yet, quite a novice in the raraifica- 
tions of villainy. Upon further interrogation, po¬ 
lice-officers, clerks, constables, and other ministers 
of justice, appeared to compose the party. I mast 
oonfess I was startled. They, however, soon re¬ 
ceived their dues and departed. Then came the ac¬ 
quired treasures of the last month. The city re¬ 
ceipts had been unusually heavy, but nothing had 
been accomplished equal to our fleecing of Johnny 
Bull in the pine plains at the north. Tho’ accu¬ 
mulated letters from the Orleans establishment 
were more gjf>sely perused, as the Captain during 
the stir of the njsnlh, had but just glanced at them; 
one, I recollect, 4 >roposed a new establishment at 
Cincinnati; another, a sad account of the unlucky 
incarceration of one of the bravest of their band for 
six years— 44 money” they remarked, 44 had been 
spent in profusion to save him, but his case was ao 
glaring, it had no effect.” They also spoke of 
having freighted a vessel of plunder to the Weft 
India Islands. After this our profits were calcula¬ 
ted by the Captain, which being delivered over and 
registered in the 44 Black Book,” our resignations 
were with silent ceremony presented. A11 were 
astounded at the intelligence, but as we gave satis¬ 
factory reasons, they were granted, though with 
regret. At our departure, we were shook affec¬ 
tionately by the band, at the same time tearfully 
raising with thp other a goblet to our lips, for suc¬ 
cess and pro^drity from this to the sepulchre. 

Thus closed eight months of the life of a Hunch¬ 
back. / h. h. a- 


A contented mind is the greatest blessing s 
man can enjoy in this world; and if in the present 
life his happiness arises from the subduing of his 
desires, it will arise in the next from the gratifica¬ 
tion of them.— Addison. 
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PATTEBRS OB HEAD DRESSES. 





Cap Patterns, Ac. 

Two of the dsmi neglige ceps have baloon crown* 
gathered full, and pointed front* formed with three 
band* of wired narrow ribbon, and trimmed with 
a double nde oftmUe; band* also encircle the 
erown, the brides are white gauze ribbon, edged en 
enite with the band*. The other cap has a narrow 
tfraigbt erown, and deep fall of blond behind ; the 
brides and bows are citron color satin ribbon, and 
a novel kind of ornament formed in this material, 
n**s from the forehead bandeau, and supports the 
deep racks of tulle in front. 


Msrriage after Burial. 

? wo Parisian merchants, strongly united in 
friendship, had each one child of different sexes, 
who early contracted a strong inclination for each 
ether, which was cherished by the parents, and 
they were flattered with the expectation of being 
jeined together for life. Unfortunately, at the time 
they thought themselves on the point of completing 
ibis long wished-for union, a man, far advanced in 
jears, and possessed of an immense fortune, cast 
bis eyes on fbe young lady, and made honorable 
proposals. Her parents could not resist the temp¬ 
tation of a son-in-law in such affluent circum- 
■lances, and forced her to comply. As soon as the 
boot was tied she strictly enjoined her former lover 
never to see her, and patiently submitted to her 
but the anxiety of her mind preyed upon her 
body, and threw her into a lingering disorder, 
which apparently carried her off, and she was con- 
*%ned to the grave. As soon as this melancholy 
event reached the lover, his affliction was doubled, 
being deprived of all hopes of her widowhood; 
but recollecting that in her youth she had been for 
some time in a lethargy, his hopes revived, and 
I hurried him to the place of her burial, where a 
/ good bribe procured the sexton’s permission to dig 
Ij ® er U P» which be performed, and removed her to a 
plaee of safety, where, by proper methods, he re¬ 
vived the almost extinguished spark of life. Great 
i was her surprise at finding the state she had been 
in, and probably as great was her pleasure at the 

3 


mean* by which she had been recalled from the 
grave. 

As soon a* she was sufficiently recovered, the 
lover laid his claim ; and his reasons, supported by 
a powerfal inclination on her side, were too strong 
for her to resist; but as France was no longer a 
place of safety for them, they agreed to remove to 
England, where they continued ten years, when a 
strong inclination of revisiting their native country' 
seized them, which they thought they might safely 
gratify, and accordingly performed their voyage. 
The lady was so unfortunate as to be known by 
her former husband, whom she met in a public 
walk, and all her endeavors to disguise herself 
were ineffectual. He laid his claim to her before 
a Court of Justice, and the lover defended his right, 
alleging that the husband, by burying her, had for¬ 
feited his title, and that he had acquired a just one, 
by freeing her from the grave, and delivering her 
from the jaws of death. These reasons, whatever 
weight they might have in a court where lovte pre¬ 
sided, seemed to have little effect on the grave sages 
of the law, and the lady, with her lover, not think¬ 
ing it safe to wait the determination of the Court, 
prudently retired out of the kingdom. 


To Derwent*Water. 

I bless tbee, but thou canst not know 
Why, lovely lake, I bless thee so! 

I kiss the tiny ripple thrown 
By pulses on thy margin stone;— 

I woo thee with a lover’s care, 

And words more soft than summer air; 
I’ve languished oft for thee of yore 
On ocean wave or tropic shore !— 

Not for thou turn’st thine azure eye. 

Like smiling infant, on the sky,— 

Not for that on thy virgin face 
Is mirrored majesty with grace!— 

Oh ! not for this,—though youth be mine,— 
Swells my fixed soul within her shrine;— 
In sooth, dear thought of, dreamt of lake! 

I love thee for my sweet maid’s sake ! 
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RUPERT D E LIWDSA^* 

▲ TALE. 


There is one feeling which is the earliest born 
with us—which accompanies us throughout life, in 
the gradations of friendship, love and parental at¬ 
tachment ; and of which there is scarcely one 
among us who can say, ‘It has been realized ac¬ 
cording to my desire/—This feeling is the wish to 
be loved—loved to the amount of the height and the 
fervor of the sentiments we imagine that we our¬ 
selves are capable of imbodying into our passion. 
Thus, who that hath nicely weighed his own heart 
will not confess that he has never been fully satis¬ 
fied with the love rendered to him, whether by the 
friend of his boyhood, the mistress of his youth, or 
the children of his age. Yet even while we re¬ 
proach the languor and weakness of the affection 
bestowed on us, we are reproached in our turn 
with the same charge; and it would seem as if we 
a H_ a || and each—possessed within us certain im¬ 

mortal and spiritual tendencies to love which noth¬ 
ing human nnd earth born can wholly excite ; they 
are instincts which make us feel a power never to 
be exercised, and a loss doomed lo be irremediable. 

The simple, but singular story which I am about 
to narrate, if of a man whom this craving after a 
love beyond the ordinary loves of earth, was so. 
powerful and restless a passion, that it became in 
him the source of all the errors and the vices that 
have usually their origin in the grossness of liber¬ 
tinism ; led his mind through the excess of dissipa¬ 
tion to the hardness of depravity; and when at 
length it arrived at the fruition of dreams so weary¬ 
ing and so anxious, when with that fruition, virtue 
long stifled by disappointment seemed slowly, but 
triumphantly to awake ; betrayed him only into a 
punishment he had almost censed to deserve, and 
hurried him into an untimely grave, at the very 
moment when life became dear to himself, and ap-1 
peared to promise atonement and value to others. 

Rupert de Lindsay was an orphan of ancient 
family and extensive possessions. With a person 
that could advance but a slight pretension to beau¬ 
ty, but with an eager desire to please, and a taste 
the most delicate and refined, he very eagerly 
learned the art to compensate by the graces of 
manner for the deficiencies of form; and before he 
had reached an age when other men are noted only 
Tor their horses or for their follies, Rupert de Lind- 
my was distinguished no less for the brilliancy of 
his ton and the number of his conquests, than for 
his acquirements in literature, and his honors in 
the senate. But while every one favored him with 
envy, he was, at heart, a restless and disappointed 
man. 

Among all the delusions of the senses—among 
all the triumphs of vanity, his ruling passion, to be 
really, purely, and deeply beloved, had never been 
satisfied. And while this leading and master de¬ 
sire pined at repeated disappointments, all other 
gratifications seemed rather to mock than to con¬ 
sole him. The exquisite tale of Alcibiades, in 


Marmontel, was applicable to him. He was loved 
for his adventitious qualifications, not for himselt. 
One loved his fashion, a second his fortune; a 
third, he discovered, had only listened to him out 
of pique at another ; and a fourth accepted him as 
her lover because she wished to decoy him from 
her friend. These adventures, and these discove¬ 
ries, brought him disgust; they brought him also, 
knowledge of the world ; and nothing hardens the 
heart more than that knowledge of the world which 
is founded on a knowledge of its vices, made 
bitter by disappointment, and misanthropical by 
deceit. 

I saw him just before he left England, and his 
mind then was sore and feverish. I saw him on his 
return, after an absence of five years in the various 
courts of Europe, and his mind was callous and 
even. He had then reduced the art of governing 
his own passions, and influencing the passions of 
others, to a system ; and had reached the second 
stage of experience, when the deceived becomes 
the deceiver. He added to his former indignation 
I at the vices of human nature, scorn for its weak¬ 
ness ! Still many good, though irregular impulses, 
lingered about his heart. Still the appeal, which 
to a principle would have been useless, was tri¬ 
umphant when mode to an affection. And though 
selfishness constituted the system of his life, there 
were yet many hours when the system was forgot¬ 
ten, and he would have sacrificed himself at the 
voice of a single emotion. Few men of ability, 
who neither marry nor desire to marry, live much 
among the frivolities of the world after the age of 
twenty-eight. And De Lindsay, now waving near 
to his thirtieth year, avoided the society he had once 
courted, and lived solely to satisfy his pleasures 
and indulge his indolence. Woman made his only 
pursuit nnd his sole ambition : and now, at length, 
arrived the time when in the prosecution of an in¬ 
trigue, he was to become susceptible of a passion, 
and the long and unquenched wish of his heart was 
to be matured into completion. 

In a small village not far from London, there 
dwelt a family of the name of Warner, the father, 
piously termed Ebenezer Ephriam, was a mer¬ 
chant, a bigot, and a saint; the brother, simply and 
laically christened James, was a rake, a boxer, and 
a good fellow. But she the daughter, who claimed 
the chaste and sweet name of Mnry, simple and 
modest, beautiful in feature and heart, of a temper 
rather tender than gay, saddened by the gloom 
which hung forever upon the home of her child¬ 
hood, but softened by early habits of charity and 
benevolence, unacquainted with all sin even in 
thought, loving all things from the gentleness of 
her nature, finding pleasure in the green earth, and 
drinking innocence from the pure air, moved in 
her grace and holiness amid the rugged kindred, 
and the stern tribe among whom she had been 
reaped, like Faith, sanctified by redeeming love 
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«nd passing ever ike thorns of earth on its pil¬ 
grimage to heaven. 

In the adjustment of an ordinary amour with the 
wife of an officer in the — — regiment, then absent 
in Ireland, but who led his gude i coman to wear the 
willow in the village of T-, Rupert saw, ad¬ 

mired, and coveted the fair form I have so faintly 
described. Chance favored his hopes. He en¬ 
tered one day the cottage of a poor man, whom, in 
the inconsistent charity natural to him, he visited 
and relieved. He found Miss Warner employed 
in the same office; he neglected not this opportu¬ 
nity; he addressed her; he accompanied her to 
the door of her home, he tried every art to please 
a young and onawakened heart, and he succeeded. 
Unfortunately for Mary, she had no one among her 
relations calculated to guide her conduct, and to 
win her confidence. Her father, absorbed either 
in the occupations of his trade or the visions of his 
creed, of a manner whose repellant austerity belied 
the real warmth of his affections, supplied but im¬ 
perfectly the place of an anxious and lender moth¬ 
er, nor was this loss repaired by the habits still 
coarser, the mind still less soft, and the soul still 
less susceptible, of the fraternal rake, boxer, and 
good fellow. 

And thus was thrown back upon that gentle and 
feminine heart all the warmth of its earliest and 
best affections. Her nature was love; and though 
in all things she had found wherewithal to call 
forth the tenderness which she could not restrain, 
there was a vast treasure as yet undiscovered, and 
a depth beneath that calm and unruffled bosom, 
where slumber had as yet never been broken by a 
breath. It will not, therefore, be a matter of sur¬ 
prise that De Lindsay, who availed himself of 
every opportunity—De Lindsay, fascinating in 
manner and consummate in experience—soon pos¬ 
sessed a dangerous sway over a heart too innocent 
for suspicion, and which, for the first time, felt the 
luxury of being loved. In every walk, and her 
walks hitherto had always been alone, Rupert was 
sure to join her; and there was a supplication in his 
tone, and a respect in his manner, which she felt 
but little tempted to chill or reject. Hhe had not 
much of what is termed dignity; and even though 
she at first had some confused idea of the impropri¬ 
ety of his company, which the peculiar nature of 
her education prevented her wholly perceiving, yet 
she could think of no method to check an address 
so humble and. diffident, and to resist the voice 
which o)ily spoke to her music. It is needless to 
trace the progress by which affections is seduced. 
She soon awakened to the full knowledge of the 
recesses of her own heart, and Rupert, for the first 
time, felt the certainty of being beloved as he de- 
sifld* 44 Never,” said he, 44 will I betray that affec¬ 
tion; she has trusted in me, and she shall not be 
deceived ; she is innocent and happy, I will never 
teach her misery and guilt!” Thus her innocence 
reflected even upon him, and purified his heart 
while it made the atmosphere of her own. So 
passed weeks, until Rupert was summoned by ur¬ 
gent business to his estate. He spoke to her of his 
departure, and be drank deep delight from the 
quivering lip and the tearful eye with which his 
words were received. He pressed her to his heart, 
and her unconsciousness of guilt was her protection 


from it. Amid all his sins, and they were many, 
let this one act of forbearance be remembered. 

Day after day went on its march to eternity, and 
every morning came the same gentle tap at the 
post office window, and the same low tone of in¬ 
quiry was heard; and every morning the same 
light step returned gayly homewards, and the same 
soft eye sparkled at the lines which the heart so 
faithfully recorded. I said every morning, but 
there was one in each week which brought no let¬ 
ter—and on Monday Mary’s step was listless, and 
her spirits dejected—on that day she felt as if there 
was nothing to live for. 

Site did not strive to struggle with her love. She 
read over every word of the lew books he had left 
her, and she walked every day over the same 
ground which had seemed fairy land when with 
him; and she always passed by the house where 
he had lodged, that she might look up to the window 
where he was wont to sit. Rupert found, that 
landed property, where farmers are not left to settle 
their own leases, and stewards to provide for their 
little families, is not altogether a sinecure. He 
had lived abroad like a prince, and bis estate had 
not been the better of his absence. He inquired 
into the exact profits of his property, renewed old 
leases on new terms; discharged his bailiff; abut 
up the roads in his park, which had seemed to all 
the neighborhood a more desirable way than the 
turnpike conveniences; let off ten poachers, and 
warned off ten gentlemen; and as the natural and 
obvious consequences of these acts of economy and 
inspection, he became the most unpopular man in 
the county. 

One day Rupert had been surveying some tim¬ 
ber intended for the axe ; the weather was truly 
English, and changed suddenly from heat into rain. 
A change of clothes was quite out of Rupert’s or¬ 
dinary habits, and a fever of severe nature, which 
ended in delirium, was the result. For some weeks 
he was at the verge of the grave. The devil and 
the doctor do not always agree, for the moral saith 
that there is no friendship among the wicked. In 
this cose die doctor was ultimately victorious, and 
his patient recovered. “Give me the fresh air,” 
said Rupert, directly lie was able to resume bis 
power of commanding, 44 and bring me whatever 
letters came during my illness.” From the,’ pile of 
spoiled paper from fashionable friends, country 
cousins, county magistrates, and tradesmen who 
take the liberty to remind you of the trifle, which 
has escaped your recollection, from this folio of 
precious conceits Rupert drew a letter from the 
Irish officer’s lady, who, it will be remembered, 
first allured Rupert to Mary’s village, acquainting 

him that she had been reported by some d-d 

good natured friend to her husband, immediately 
on his return from Ireland. Unhappily, the man 
loved his wife, valued his honor, and was of that 
unfashionable temperament which never forgives 
an injury. He had sent his Achates twice during 
Rupert’s illness to De Lindsay Castle, and was so 
enraged at the idea of his injurer’s departing this 
life by any other means than his bullet, that he was 
supposed in consequence to be a little touched in 
the head. He was observed to walk by himself, 
sometimes bursting into tears, sometimes muttering 
deep oaths of vengeance; he shunned ail society, 
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nnd sat for hours gazing vacantly on a pistol placed 
before him. AH these agreeable circumstances did 
the unhappy fair one (who picked up her informa¬ 
tion second hand, for she was an alien from the 
conjugal bed and board) detail to Rupert with very 
considerable pathos. 

44 Now then for Mary’s letters,” said the invalid; 
44 no red hot Irishman there, I trustand Rupert 
took up a large heap, which he had selected from 
the rest as a child picks the plums out of his pud¬ 
ding by way of a regale at the last. At the perusal 
of the first three or four letters he smiled with plea¬ 
sure. presently his lips grew more compressed, and 
a dark cloud settled on his brow. He took up 
another—he read a few lines—started from his 
sofa. 44 What ho, there ! my carriage and four di¬ 
rectly ?—lose not a moment!—Do yon hear me ?— 
Too ill, do you say !—never so well in my life !— 
Not another word, or-My carriage, I say, in¬ 

stantly !—Putin my swiftest horses! I must be at 

T-to night before five o’clock!” And the order 

was obeyed. 

To return to Mary. The letters which had 
blessed her through the livelong days suddenly 
ceased. What could be the reason ?—was he faith¬ 
less—forgetful—ill ? Alas! whatever might be the 
cause, it was almost equally ominous to her. 44 Are 
you sure there are none 1 ” she said, every morn¬ 
ing, when she inquired at the office, from which 
she once used to depart so gayly; and the tone of 
that voice was so mournful, that the gruff postman 
paused to look agnin, before he shut the lattice and 
extinguished the last hope. Her appetite and col¬ 
or daily decreased; shut up in her humble and 
fireless chamber, she passed whole hours in tears, 
in reading and repeating, again and again, every 
syllable of the letters she already possessed, or in 
pouring forth in letters to him, all the love and bit¬ 
terness of her soul. 44 He must be ill,” she said at 
Iftst; 44 he never else could have been so cruel!” 
and she could bear the idea no longer. 44 1 will go 
to him ; I will sooth and attend him ; who can love 
him, who can watch over him like me !” and the 
kindness of her nature overcame its modesty, and 
she made her small bundle nnd stole early one 
morning from the house. 44 If he should despise 
me,” she thought; and she was almost about to 
return, when the stern voice of her brother came 
upon her ear. He had for several days watched 
the alteration in her habits and manners, and en¬ 
deavored to guess at the cause. He went into her 
room, discovered a letter in her desk, which she 
had just written to Rupert, and which spoke of her 
design. He watched, discovered, and saved her. 
There was no mercy or gentleness in the bosom of 
Mr. James Warner. He carried her home; reviled 
her in the coarsest and most taunting language; 
acquainted her father; and after seeing her de¬ 
barred from all access to correspondence or escape, 
after exulting over her unupbraiding and heart 
broken shame and despair, and swearing that it 
was vastly theatrical, Mr. James Warner mounted 
his yellow Stanhope, and went his way to the Fives 
Court. But these were trifling misfortunes, com¬ 
pared with those which awaited this unfortunate 
girl. 

There Pved in the village of T-one Zacha- 

rias Johnson, a godly nnd a rich man, moreover a 


saint of the same chapter as Ebenezer Ephraim 
Warner; his voice was the most nasal, his holding 
forth the most unctuous, his aspect the most sinis¬ 
ter, and his vestments the most threadbare of the 
whole sacred tribe. To the eyes of this man there 
was something comely in the person of Mary War¬ 
ner : he liked her beauty, for he was a sensualist: 
her gentleness, for he was a coward; and her mon¬ 
ey, for he was a merchant. He proposed both to 
the father and to the son; the daughter he looked 
upon as a concluding blessing, sure to follow the 
precious assent of the two relations. To the father 
he spoke of godliness and scrip,—of the delightful¬ 
ness of loving in unity, and the receipts of his flour¬ 
ishing country house; to the son he spoke the lan¬ 
guage of kindness and the world—he knew that 
young men had expenses—lie should feel too happy 
to furnish Mr. James with something for his inno¬ 
cent amusements, if he might hope for his (Mr* 
James’) influence over his worthy father; the 
sum was specified and the consent was sold. 
Among those domestic phenomena, which the in¬ 
quirer seldom takes the trouble to solve, is the mag¬ 
ical power possessed by a junior branch of the fam¬ 
ily over the main tree, in spite of the contrary and 
the perverse direction taken by the aforesaid 
branch. Jame9 had acquired and exercised a most 
undue authority over the paternal patriarch, al¬ 
though in the habits nnd sentiments of each there 
was not one single trait in common between them. 
But James possessed a vigorous and unshackled, 
his father nweak and priest-ridden mind. In do¬ 
mestic life, it is the mind which is the master. 
Mr. Zacharias Johnson had once or twice, even 
before Mary’s acquaintance with Rupert, urged his 
suit to Ebenezer; bnt as the least bint of such a 
circumstance to Mary seemed to occasion her a 
pang which went to the really kind heart of the old 
man, and as he was fond of her society, and had 
no wish to loose it; and as, above all, Mr. James 
had not yet held those conferences with Zacharias 
which ended in the alliances of their interests,— 
the proposal seemed to Mr. Warner like a law¬ 
suit to the Lord Chancellor, something rather to be 
talked about than to be decided. Unfortunately, 
about the very same time in which Mary’s pro¬ 
posed escape had drawn upon her the paternal in¬ 
dignation, Zacharias had made a convert of the 
son; James took advantage of his opportunity, 
worked upon his father’s anger, grief, mercantile 
love of lucre, and saint-like affection to sect, and 
obtained from Ebenezer a promise to enforce the 
marriage—backed up his recoiling scruples, pre¬ 
served bis courage through the scenes with his 
weeping and wretched daughter, and, in spite of 
every lingering sentiment of tenderness and pity, 
saw the very day fixed which was to leave his sis¬ 
ter helpless forever. 

It is painful to go through that series of inhuman 
persecutions, so common in domestic records; that 
system which, like all grounded upon injustice, is 
as foolish as tyrannical, and which always ends in 
misery, as it begins in oppression. Mary was too 
gentle to resist; her prayers became stilled ; her 
tears ceased to flow; she sat alone in her 44 help¬ 
less, hopeless, brokenness of heart,” in that deep 
despair which, like the incubus of an evil dream, 
weighs upon the bosom, a burden and a torture 
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from which there is no escape nor relief. She 
managed at last, within three days of that fixed for 
her union, to write to Rupert, and get her letter con* 
▼eyed to the post. 

“ Save me,” it said in conclusion,— 44 1 ask not 
by what means, I care not for what end,—save me 
I implore you, iny guardian angel. I shall not 
trouble you long—I write to you no romantic ap¬ 
peal <God knows that I have little thought for ro¬ 
mance, but I feel that I shall soon die, only let me 
die unseparated from you—you, who first taught 
me to live, be near me, teach me to Jie, take away 
from me the bitterness of death. Of all the terrors 
of the fate to which they compel me, nothing ap¬ 
pears so dreadful as the idea that I may no longer 
think of you and love you. My hand is so cold 
that I can scarcely hold my pen, but my head is on 
fire. I think I could go mad if I would—but I will 
not, for then you could no longer love me. I hear 
my father's step—oh, Rupert!—on Friday next— 
remember—save me, save me !” 

But the day, the fatal Friday arrived, and Rupert 
came not. They arrayed her in her bridal garb, 
and her father came up stairs to summon her to 
the room, in which the few guests invited were al¬ 
ready assembled. He kissed her cheek: it was so 
deadly pale, that his heart smote him, and he spoke 
to her in the language of other days. She turned 
towards him, her lips moved, but she spoke not. 
44 My child, my child !” said the old man, 44 have 
you not one word for your father!” 44 Is it too 
late ?” she said ; 44 can you not preserve me yetf” 
There was relenting in the father’s eye, but at that 
moment James stood before them. His keen mind 
saw the danger; he frowned at his father—the op¬ 
portunity was past. 44 God forgive you said Ma¬ 
ry, and cold, and trembling, and acarcely alive, she 
descended to the small and dark room, which was 
nevertheless the state chamber of the house. At a 
small table of black mahogony, prim and stately, 
starched and whaleboned within and without, 
withered and fossilized at heart by the bigotry, and 
selfishness, and ice of sixty years, sat two maiden 
saints : they came forward, kissed the unshrinking 
cheek of the bride, and then, with one word of bles¬ 
sing, returned to their former seats and resumed 
theirformer posture. There was so little appear¬ 
ance of life in the persons caressing and caressed, 
that you would have started as if at something 
ghastly and supernatuial: as if you had witnessed 
the salute of the grave. The bridegroom sat at one 
corner of the dim fire-place, arrayed in a more gau¬ 
dy attire than was usual with the sect, and which 
gave a grotesque and unnatural gnyety to his 
lengthy figure and solemn aspect* As the bride 
entered the room, there was a faint smirk on his 
lip, and a twinkle in his half shut and crossing 
eyes, and a hasty shuffle in his unwieldy limbs, as 
he slowly rose, pulled down his yellow waistcoat, 
made a stately genuflexion, and regained his seat. 
Opposite to him sat a little lank haired boy, about 
twelve years old, mumbling a piece of cake, and 
looking with a subdued and spiritless glance over 
the whole group, till at length his attention riveted 
on a large dull-colored cat sleeping on the hearth, 
and whom he durst not awaken even by a mur¬ 
mured ejaculation of “ Puss.” 

On the window seat at the farther end of the 


room, there sat, with folded arms and abstracted 
air, a tall military looking figure, apparently about 
forty. He rose, bowed low to Mary, gazed at her 
for some moments with a look of deep interest, 
sighed, muttered something to himself, and re¬ 
mained motionless, with eyes fixed upon the 
ground, and leaning against the dark wainseot. 
This was Monkton, the husband of the woman who 

had allured Rupert to T-, and from whom he 

had so threatening an account of her liege lord. 
Monkton had long known Zacharias, and, always 
inclined to a serious turn of mind, he had lately 
endeavored to derive consolation from the doctrines 
of that enthusiast On hearing from Zacharias, 
for the saint had no false notions of delicacy, that 
he was going to bring into the pale of matrimony a 
lamb which had almost fallen a prey to the same 
wolf that had invaded his own fold, Monkton ex* 
pressed so warm an interest, and so earnest a de¬ 
sire to see the reclaimed one, that Zacharias had 
invited him to partake of the bridal cheer. 

Such was the conclave—and never was a wed¬ 
ding party more ominous in its appearance. 44 We 
will have,” said the father, and bis voice trembled, 
44 one drop of spiritual comfort before we repair to 
the house of God. James, reach me the holy 
book.” The bible was brought, and all, as by me¬ 
chanical impulse, sank upon their knees. The old 
man read with deep feelings some portions of the 
Scriptures calculated for the day; there was a 
hushed and heartfelt silence; be rose—he began 
an extemporaneous and fervent discourse. How 
earnest and breathless was the attention of his lis¬ 
teners ! the very boy knelt with open mouth and 
thirsting car. 44 Oh, bcneficient Father” he said, 
as he drew near to his conclusion, 44 we do indeed 
bow before thee with humbled and smitten hearts. 
The evil spirit hath been among us, and one who 
was the pride, and the joy, and the delight of our 
eyes, hath forgotten thee for awhile; but shall she 
not return unto thee, and shall we not be happy 
once more ? Oh melt away the hardness of that 
bosom which rejects thee and thy chosen for strange 
idols, and let the waters of thy grace flow from the 
| softened rock. And now, oh Father, let thy mercy 
and healing hand be upon this thy servant (and 
the old man looked to Monkton,) upon whom the 
same blight hath fallen, and whose peace the same 
serpent hath destroyed.” Here Monkton’s sobs 
were audible. 44 Give unto him the comforts of 
thy holy spirit; wean him from the sins and worldly 
affections of his earlier days and both unto him and 
her who is now about to enter upon a new career 
of duty, vouchsafe that pence which no vanity of 
earth can take away. From evil let good arise, 
and though the voice of gladness be mute, and 
though the sounds of bridal rejoicing are not heard 
within our walls, yet grant that this day may be 
the beginning of a new life, devoted unto happiness, 
to virtue, and to thee!” There was a long pause— 
they rose—even the old women were effected. 
Monkton returned to the window, and throwing it 
open leaned forward as for breath. Mary resumed 
her seat, and there she sat motionless and speech¬ 
less. Alas ! her very heart seemed to have stilled 
its beating. 

At length James said (and his voice, though it 
was softened almost to a whisper, broke upon that 
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deep silence as an unlooked for and unnatural in¬ 
terruption,) 44 I think, father, it must be time to go, 
and the carriages must be surely coming, and here 
they are—no, that sounds like four horses.” And 
at that very moment die rapid trampling of hoofs, 
and the hurried rattling of wheels were heard—the 
sounds ceased at the gate of the house. The whole 
party, even Mary, rose and looked at each other— 
a slight noise was heard in the hall—a swift step 
upon the stairs—the door was flung open, and, so 
wan and emaciated that he would scarcely have 
been known but by the eyes of affection, Rupert 
de Lindsay burst iutothe room. 44 Thank God,” 
he cried, 44 I am not too late and in mingled fond¬ 
ness and defiance, he threw his arm round the slen¬ 
der form which clung to it all wild and tremblingly. 
He looked round. 44 Old man,” be said 44 1 have 
done you wrong; I will repay it; give me your 
daughter as my wife. What are the claims of her 
intended husband to mine ? Is he rich ?—my rich¬ 
es treble his! Does he love her ? I swear that I 
love her more ! Does she love him ? look, old 
man, this cheek, whose roses you have marred, 
this pining and wasted form, which shrinks now at 
the very mention of his name, tokens of her love ? 
Does she love me ? You her father, you her broth¬ 
er, you her lover; oye, all, everyone among you 
know that she does, and may Heaven forsake me 
if I do not deserve her love! Give her to me as my 
wife; she is mine already in the sight of God. Do 
not divorce us; we both implore you upon our 
knees. 1 ' 44 Avaunt, blasphemer!” cried Zacha- 
rias— 44 Begone!” said the father; the old ladies 
looked at him as if they were going to treat him as 
Cleopatra did the pearl, and dissolve him in vine¬ 
gar. 44 Wretch !” muttered in a deep and subdued 
tone, the enraged and agitated Monkton, who, the 
moment Rupert had entered the room, had guessed 
who be was, and stood frowning by the sideboard, 
and handling, as if involuntarily, the knife which 
had cut the boy's cake, and been left accidentally 
there. And the stern brother coming towards him, 
attempted to tear the clinging and almost lifeless 
Mary from his arms. 

“Nay, is it so?” said Rupert, and with an effort 
almost supernatural for one who had so late recov¬ 
ered from an illness so severe, he dashed the brother 
to the ground, caught Mary in one arm, pushed 
Zacharias against the old lady with the other, and 
fled down stairs with a light step and a lighter heart. 
“ Follow him, follow him!” cried the father in his 
ag<any, 44 save my daughter, why will ye not save 
her I' and he wrung his hands, but stirred not for 
his grief had the stillness of despair. 44 1 will save 
her,” said Monkton; and still grasping the knife, 
of which, indeed, he had not once left hold, he 
darted after Rupert. He came up to the object of 
his pursuit just as the latter had placed Mary (who 
was in a deep swoon) within his carriage, and had 
himself set his foot on the step. Rupert was sing¬ 
ing, with a reckless daring natural to his character. 
“ She is won, we are gone over brake, bush, and 
scaur,” when Monkton laid his hand upon his 
shoulder! 44 Your name is De Lindsay, I think,” 
said the former— 44 At your service,” answered Ru- 
pert, gaily, and endeavoring to free himself from 
the unceremonious grasp. 44 This, then, at your 
heart!” cried Monkton, and he pluuged his knife 


twice into the bosom of the adulterer. Rupert 
staggered and fell. Monkton stood over him with 
a brightening eye, and brandishing the blade which 
recked with the best blood of his betrayer. 44 Look 
at me !” he shouted, 44 1 Henry Monkton!—do you 
know me now?” 44 Oh, God!” murmured the dy¬ 
ing man, 44 it is just, it is just!” and he writhed for 
one moment on the earth, and was still forever! 

Mary recovered from her swoon to see the wel¬ 
tering body of her lover before her, to be dragged 
by her brother over the very corpse into her former 
prison, and to relapse with one low and inward 
shriek into insensibility. For two days she recov¬ 
ered from one fit only to fall into another—on the 
evening of the third, the wicked had ceased to 
trouble, and the weary was at rest. 

It is not my object to trace the lives of the remain¬ 
ing actors in this drama of real life—to follow thee 
broken hearted father to his grave—to see the last 
days of the brother consume amid the wretchedness 
of a jail, or to witness, upon the plea of insanity, 
the acquittal of Henry Monkton—these have but 
little to do with the thread and catastrophe of my 
story—There was no romance in the burial of the 
lovers—death did not unite those who in life had 
been asunder. In the small churchyard of her 
native place, covered by one simple stone, whose 
simpler inscription isstill fresh, while the daily pas¬ 
sions and events of the world have left memory but 
little trace of the departed, the tale of her sorrows 
unknown, and the beauty of her life unrecorded, 
sleeps Mary Warner. 

And they opened for Rupert de Lindsay the 
mouldering vaults of his knightly fathers; and 
amid the banners of old triumphs and the escutch¬ 
eons of heraldic vanity, they laid him in his palled 
and gorgeous coffin! 

I attempt not to extract a moral from his life. His 
existence was the chase of a flying shadow, that 
rested not till it slept in gloom and forever upon 
his grave. 


The Nun. 

BT JAMES SHERIDAIC KNOWLES. 

She lived a nun! No convent wall 
Immured her—she was woman ! All 
That man in woman seeks! Not one 
More fair, and yet she lived a nun! 

She lived a nun for love—Her soul 
Had met a kindred one!—Her whole 
Of wishes—hopes—the maid had given 
To him who owned that soul—and Heaven. 

She could not wed—was doomed to prove 
The poet right—“ the course of love 
That’s true, ran never even yet”— 

Such lot the maid's true love had met. 

She knew but love—She knew not sin,— 
The flame her bosom warmed, within 
Her seraph breast, might burn or claim 
For child of earth a seraph's name. 

And was the maid beloved again? 

She was !—Beloved, alas, in vain! 

Unblest he died ! unwed, though won 
The maid, for love that lived a nun. 
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ORIGINAL. 

The Indian’s Corse. 

There was silence in the wood, 

There was silence in the dell; 

Save the voice of the roaring flood, 

As it angrily foamed and fell. 

Twas the silence of Autumn's eve, 

And Autumn's rosy haze, 

Like the gossamer nets that fairies weave, 

81ept on the woodland maze. 

Twas nature her incense bringing, 

Her odours gratefully flinging,— 

A sacrifice meet for that holy shrine, 

For ceaseless goodness, and love divine. 

Slowly with searching glances they came, 

Bat the lion soul that man could not tame, 
Fearfully flashed from each warrior’s eye, 

Aod told that his wrath burned fierce and high. 

On the clifFs dizzy verge they stand, 

Those Indian warriors now ; 

The hatchet firm grasps the sinewy hand, 

The knife, and the stalwart bow. 

Sullenly pours the stream, 

Sullen the waters flow. 

Red falls the sun’s retiring beam, 

On the warrior’s swarthy brow. 

Slow fades from the sky the rosy light, 

And oh! ’tis a dread and a fearful sight, 

As slowly and silently sinks the shade, 

Wrapping in twilight that lonely glade, 

To see those forms—as like spirits they stand, 

To guard from mortal the fairy land. 

And their music then was solemn and high, 

The waters roar, and the owlets cry. 

And ever they scanned the darksome abyss, 

Where the waters rage, and fearfully hiss, 

And glanced at the cliffs that over them rose, 

And listed the footsteps of coming foes. 

Where the latest lingering light. 

Was closing on the eye, 

When the gloomy pall of night 
Was falling from on high— 

The white man came in his wrath, 

He stood on the topmost brow, 

And death seemed to point his path, 

Alas for those warriors now. 

Yet proudly they gazed on the thickening band, 
They glanced to the wave—the gulf—the land— 
And list—in a low and a solemn tone, 

Like the gathering tempest’s boding moan, 
Thatchief with dark eye, and haughty frown, 
li calling the Spirit’s curses down. 

“ I see it! I bear it!—the fiat is passed, 

Twas borne to my ear on the rushing blast— 

The red man must yield to the white man’s stroke, 
The red man must bow to the white man’s yoke. 
Yet ere this land ye can claim as your own, 

These forests shall echo the dying groan— 

The sun shall oft rise from the eastern flood, 

O’er smoking ruins, and scenes of blood, 

And loud shall the wail and the death shriek ring, 
And the death-song oft shall your maiden’s sing. 

I go—for never to man will I bow, 

F or the white man’s arm my blood shall not flow ; 


But I curse ye with this my latest breath, 

I curse ye in life—and I curse ye in death. 
Manitto—blest spirit, to thee will ws come, 

And seek with our fathers, the red man’s home— 
Thine ear to our curse on the white man’s bow, 
Manitto! Manitto! we haste to thee bow !” 

Proudly they stood—that warrior band, 

Broken the bow, and clasped the hand: 

Then with a yell that rang through the wood, 

And echoed like thunder around the flood, 

They dashed ’mid the surge, and the wreatby foam, 
And sought the Spirit Land’s peaceful home. 

j. w. 

Deerfield , Mass. July 1835. 

What is Love! 

BT MRS. CRAWFORD. 

What is Love 7—a rainbow glory, 

Cradled in a stormy cloud ; 

Glow-worm of a fairy story, 

Spangling beauty’s winding shroud : 

Born in smiles, but nursed in sorrow. 

Love’s the child of weeping skies. 

Though the rose’s bloom it borrow. 

Soon the fleeting splendor dies. 

Yet with all of evil round it, 

Like a jewel darkly set, 

Dear as loving hearts have found it. 

How can they its light forget! 

There’s a sweetness in its anguish. 

There’s a music in its sigh ; 

Hopes may wither, joys may languish. 

Still it lives, it cannot die. 

Though relentless fate may sever 
Hearts that love would fain unite, 

Mem’ry’s star shall linger ever 
O’er that fount of young delight. 

AH things fadeaway, and leave us; 

Youth, and health, and fortune wane, 

Hopes betray, and friends deceive us. 

Still we hug Love’s rosy chain. 

Like the cloistered vestal, telling, 

Every holy bead with tears, 

Love, in gentle bosoms dwelling, 

Counts the joys of vanished years. 

Sons. 

I wrote my name upon the sand ; 

I thought I wrote it on thine heart. 

I had no touch of fear, that words, 

Such words, so graven, could depart 

The sands, thy heart, alike have lost 
The name 1 trusted to their care; 

And passing waves, and worldly thoughts. 
Effaced what once was written there. 

Woe, for the false sands! and worse woe. 

That thou art falsest of the twain! 

I, yet, may write upon the sands, 

But never on thine heart, again. 
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THE VICTIM OF DESPAIR. 


0K161KAL. 

the victim of despair. 

A TALE. 


Many years ago, a crowd of persons were seen 
running to the water's edge, upon the great prome¬ 
nade of New York—the battery, where a young 
and beautiful female, who, alive, and apparently 
sensible of her situation, was in the act of drown¬ 
ing herself. A young gentleman present, instantly 
divested himself of his outer garments, leaped into 
the water, swam towards the young woman, and 
seizing her by the arm, brought her to the shore. 
Several gentlemen descended to the water, and by 
actual force, carried her in their arms, she resisting 
all efforts to rescue her from a watery grave. By 
the time she was safely placed on shore, a great 
number of spectators had gathered around, to wit¬ 
ness the curious spectacle. She looked at her pre¬ 
servers in anger, and asked them what right they 
had to interfere; she said she wished to die. After 
much persuation, however, she was prevailed upon 
to allow a carriage to be called, and while in the 
coach she wept aloud, and indeed seemed to have 
relented of her desperate intention to destroy her¬ 
self, and instead of anger and reproaches, she 
gave full vent to her feelings. 

At her request, she was conveyed to a house in 
the upper part of Hudson street. She vfras a wife 
and a mother! Imagine the consternation of her 
husband, on seeing her brought home by strangers, 
in such a situation—her dishevelled hair hanging 
down wildly about her form, and half shrouding 
her delicate features and light blue eyes from ob¬ 
servation. They rushed into each other's arms, 
and the two gentlemen who had accompanied her 
home were about retiring, from instinctive delicacy. 
But as they were quitting the apartment, the hus¬ 
band, Mr. S-, rushed towards them, eagerly 

caught their hands,and entreated them to be seated 
for a few minutes. They could not resist the de¬ 
sire of knowing the whole mystery, and therefore 
took a seat, as requested by the afflicted husband, 
who begged them to remain while he retired with 
his lady, to give her in charge of attendants. He was 
absent not more than half an hour, when he return¬ 
ed, and entered into a full explanation of the cir¬ 
cumstances which produced the extraordinary 
scene they had witnessed. 

« You must be informed, gentlemen,” said Mr. 

S-, “that we are both of patrician ancestors, 

who were born to hereditary wealth. It is not ne¬ 
cessary for me to detail our pedigree, or to show 
forth all the afflicting events which made both our 
father exiles froth their native land, happy to find 
peace and contentment on these western shores of 
freedom. Suffice it to say that they had wealth 
enough to make their residence in America com¬ 
fortable. Our parents are dead, and we have also 
suffered: but crime has never stained the fair 
escutcheon of our family: misfortune, cruel mis¬ 
fortune came, and bowed us nearly to the earth. 
I was unused to business, yet in an evil hour I 
was overpersuaded by an acquaintance to embark 


in commercial enterprises. We entered into a 
copartnership, and the sum of fifty thousand dol¬ 
lars, one half of my property, was invested in the 
establishment. For a few years our undertaking 
prospered, or seemed to prosper. My partner was 
the financier of the concern, and one day he eatne 
to me with a countenance full of horror, and told 
me that we were ruined, irretrievably ruined. He 
entered into explanations which satisfied me, and 
our store was immediately closed. We called our 
creditors together, and they were assured, on ex¬ 
amining our affairs, that we were bankrupt; but 
they told me they believed my partner to be a vil¬ 
lain. Our firm was so much involved that after all 
our property had been disposed of, a large debt 
was still remaining, The residue of my private 
property was seized by the creditors, and I became 
a beggar. The disastrous news reached our rela¬ 
tives in Europe, who have since remitted to us occa¬ 
sionally, small sums, which have just enabled us to 
keep up an appearance for ourselves and children. 
My wife was grieved at our having become beg¬ 
gars, depending upon the casual charity of others, 
that she has fallen into a deep despondency of 
mind, from which it seems impossible to aroose 
her, and it was in this despondency that she has 
committed this rash act, which has been the means 
of introducing us to a mutual acquaintance.” 

After the two gentlemen had heard the Bad his¬ 
tory, they left him, having promised at his urgent 
request, that they would continue to visit him, as, 
he added, he would never cease tq remember the 
service they had rendered him. 

This adventure was but the beginning of a series 
of remarkable ones, which attended the hapless 
career of this truly wretched couple. The very 
next day, Mr. S-, perceiving that his wife con¬ 

tinued in such a dreadful state as to induce him to 
suppose that she would make another attempt on 
her life, resolved to try if a change of scene would 
not relieve her from the deep melancholy into 
which she had fallen. He sold off all his furniture, 
and departed for a journey to the west, with his 
wife and children. 

The gentlemen who had become acquainted with 
this unhappy couple by means of the incident 
above detailed, took considerable pains to trace 
them through their wanderings, and obtained the 
following particulars relative to them. They em¬ 
barked in a sloop for Albany, for at the period of 
our narrative, steam navigation was not yet in use. 
As they passed slowly up the beautiful river, which 
will preserve imperishably the name of its disco¬ 
verer, Hudson, the sorrows of both were beguiled 
by a view of the majestic scenery of the Palisades, 

| on the New Jersey shore, and the Highlands at 
West Point. There is something sacred and at¬ 
tractive in the stupendous works of nature, the 
lofty hills flung together in wild magnificence, the 
noble stream whose bosom bears the white sail and 
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the rich freight, that imperceptibly diverts the *t-\ 
tention from the troubles of life, and turns the heart 
to feelings of devotion and admiration of the being 
who has caused all. 

At length they reached Albany, and took the 
stage for the western part of the state. They pas¬ 
sed through towns and villages, many of which 
were then just springing in infancy from savage 
wilderness. They gazed and wondered at the lofty 
cataract at Ithica, and spent a week in viewing the 
immense and unequalled Falls of Niagara. 

Travelling, Mr. S— perceived, effected a great 
change in his wife. Unfortunately, however, their 
eipenses were so great that they were obliged to 
remain for several months at an obscure hamlet, on 
the borders of the Mississippi, in order to receive 
from New York the pittance which was occasion¬ 
ally transmitted to them from Europe. At this ham¬ 
let they became accustomed to a humble and rural 
life. The tenants of the cabin in which they lodged, 
lived a life almost as rude as that of the aborigines 
themselves. They were all a sturdy, gigantic race. 
The children had been born in this spot, and knew 
not any other mode of life but their present wild 
one. Most of their provisions were procured by 
hunting and fishing. The sons generally joined a 
party of neighbors, Indians included, and go off, 
fifty or sixty miles distance, and pass the whole 
winter season in their hunting expeditions. 

Mr. S often accompanied these individuals 
on short excursions, and as his residence was pro¬ 
tracted, he was persuaded to join the winter party. 

I should have stated that the hamlet consisted of 
the habitations of about seventy persons, dispersed 
among the hills. It was the younger portion of the 
men of this hainlet, who, together with the Indians 
of a neighboring tribe, composed the present hunt¬ 
ing party. 

One morning they had gone out as usual, upon 
the track of some deer, when they were suddenly 
set upon by a party of hostile savages, who were 
in ambush, and a skirmish commenced with the 
rifle and the tomahawk. A ferocious, tnll, gro¬ 
tesquely painted warrior attacked Mr. S-with 

a club, and gave him a blow which he only eluded 
so far as to escape, being instantaneously killed by 
its descent upon his bead, which the Indian had 
aimed at; but missing that, struck his shoulder and 
injured it severely. Fortunately he had a loaded 
pistol in his belt. Before his terrible antagonist 
had time to repeat the blow, he levelled his own 
deadly weapon at the breast of the savage; he 
fired, and the enemy staggered back: he did not 
fall instantly, but gathering up all his energies for 
one drear!Till onset, ho threw himself upon the 
hunter, and brought him to the ground. He then 
drew a long knife, and aimed a blow nt the heart 
of Mr. S who, in expectation of immediate 
death, uttered a cry of horror, which attracted the 
attention of one of his own party, a young man 
whose aim with the rifle was unerring; he fired, 
and the uplifted arm of the Indian was shattered 
•re his blow could reach its destination. A sudden 
faintness came over the savage from loss of blood, 

and Mr. S-, availing himself of the opportunity, 

regained his feet, and seizing the savage’s club, 
dealt him a blow upon the head, which ended his 
life at once. This was the chief of the hostile 

4 


j band, and the whole of the tribe quickly fled into 
the woods, and were not seen again. Two young 

rnen of the party to which Mr. S- belonged, 

and five of their bloodthirsty enemies, were killed. 

The hunting party then pursued their course, not 
apprehending another attack. Towards spring, 
the party returned to the hamlet, ai.d their friends 
rejoiced at the return of the husbands, fathers, and 

sons, of the little, secluded settlement. Mr. S- 

was so much injured by the blow of the Indian’s 
club, that his shoulder and neck became very much 
affected internally, and a lingering wasting of his 
whole frame ensued. He giew worse, until at last 
it was evident to him that liis end approached. He 
called his wife to him, told her to trust in God, who 
would be to her a protector, kissed his children, 
and in less than two days afterwards,during which 
time he was almost insensible, he breathed his Inst 
in the arms of his beloved wife, and amid the tears 
of his children and neighbors, was consigned to 
the silent grave. 

In this secluded place the bereaved wife received 
every attention and consolation. £he remained 
there for seven years, and saw her three children 
grow in strength and beauty. She enjoyed the 
necessaries of life, became reconciled to her fate, 
and almost forgot the busy world which she had 
long since quitted for her present humble abode. 
She was yet attractive as a woman, and had re¬ 
ceived for some time the attentions of a neighbor¬ 
ing farmer, who at length declared to her his at¬ 
tachment, and site consented once more to become 
a wife. 

Alas ! her griefs were not ended. One dreadful 
night the settlement was attacked by a party of 
Indians. The houses were fired, and the half- 
naked inhabitants came rushing forth from the 
flames and smoke, many of them were slaughtered 
at the very threshold of their doors. Her husband 
and children perished, and she was enrried far 
away into cuptivity. The Indian warrior to whom 
6he was a prisoner, not having any wife, compel¬ 
led her to become his, by the forms of their an¬ 
cient and rude customs. The loss of those who 
were most dear to her, added to the harrowing re¬ 
collections of her former miseries, soon brought 
her to a pitiable state of bodily weakness, and al¬ 
most total alienation of mind. 

A party of United States troops, on an expedition 
to that quarter, accidentally found her in this situa¬ 
tion. and the commander relcas-ed her, and sent a 
guard of six soldiers, with a wagon, to conduct 
her to a town where she could receive better assis¬ 
tance. On their way thither, they stopped for a 
night at a tavern near a very singular looking hill, 
on one side of which was a deep, lonely glen, 
through which a torrent poured its waters with a 
deafening roar. During the night, which was ex¬ 
cessively warm, one of the soldiers arose from his 
pillow, to inhale the cool night breeze. He sat 
for nearly an hour, at the window, and at length a 
drowsiness was brought on, by the refreshing cool¬ 
ness of the air, and the distant sound of the tor-, 
rent contributed to soothe the listener to repose, 
when suddenly he started, as if he had heard the 
call to battle, and his accidental glance at the hill¬ 
side caught the glimpse of a form in white, gliding 
like a spirit among the rocks and trees. The sol- 
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dier was fearless, and not superstitious He was I 
ever seeking danger, for the sake of its stirring 
excitement. He quitted the window, hastily pul 
on his clothes, stole softly down stairs, and ran to¬ 
wards the spot where he had beheld the spirit-like 
appearance. The deep gloom of the w'oods at 
midnight, the solemn silence of the scene, would 
have daunted a less strong mind, aside from the 
real danger of the place. But curiosity led him 
onward, and he soon reached the spot where he 
conjectured he had seen the strange form. He 
heard nothing but the rustling of the leaves, the 
hum of insects, and the dash of the torrent. He 
was returning, when suddenly the same white 
form crossed his path swiftly. He rushed forward. 
It seemed to be the light ethereal floating of an 
unearthly being. He was awed into sensations 
indefinable, and which he had never experienced 
previously, during all the scenes of his greatest 
dangers. 

Suddenly the figure seemed to throw itself pros¬ 
trate upon the eirth. Deeming it at length to be 
some person in distress, he proceeded towards it. 
and quickly lifted in his arms the fragile and wa-ted 
form of a delicate woman. Scarcely had he done 
ao, before she uttered such a piercing and soul- 
thrilling cry, which echoed and re-echoed from 
rock to rock, that involuntarily he loosened his 
hold upon her, and she fled from his presence with 
the swiftness of a deer. 

He regretted his having parted with her so fool¬ 
ishly, being convinced that it mu9t be the hapless 
widow who had in her insanity wandered to the 
hill. The moment he recovered himself he hur¬ 
ried in pursuit of her, to guard her from injuring 
herself. She scoured through the wild place like 
an antelope, and he as rapid in pursuit. She sprang 
upon a projecting rock, which overlooked the deep 
glen and foaming abyss below. Horror-struck at 
her imminent danger, the soldier sprang towards 
the maniac, with a tremendous leap upon the rock 
where she stood. He caught her garment, but the 
body which it enclosed had already left its earthly 
habiliments. The figure of the unfortunate woman 
was seen gliding down the awful precipice. A 
faint scream came up, mingled with the sounds of 
the descending torrent. He returned to the house 
with all speed, and alarmed the family. They 
hastened with torches to the scene of the dreadful 
catastrophe ; but they could not discover a vestige 
of the body that night. Slowly and reluctantly 
they retraced their steps homeward, nor again 
closed their eyes, for the sick lady was missing, 
and the lost one must have been her. Early the 
next morning the search wa? renewed, but it proved 
to be as fruitless as the one the night previous. 

H. A. F. 

When a philosopher has once laid hold of a 
favorite principle, which, perhaps, accounts for 
many natural effects, he extends the same principle 
over the whole creation, and reduces it to every 
phenomenon, though by the most violent and ab¬ 
surd reasoning. Our own mind being narrow and 
contracted, we cannot extend our conception to 
the variety and extent of nature ; but imagine that 
she is as much bounded in her operations as we 
are in our speculation.— Hume. 


A Oerman Courtship. 

Speaking of ball-rooms reminds us, by rather ao 
apropos des bottes, of a rare exception to the other 
silent and apparently uninteresting couples of a 
German festival. We allude, of course, to the 
two betrothed pairs, who, during the carnival, 
manage to pledge hearts, with the usual under¬ 
standing that hands are at some future period to 
ratify the engagement. During our stay at 
Dresden, four or five such interesting events took 
place ; and certainly, to have a proper idea of the 
behavior of the parties, it is necessary to conceive 
something diametrically at variance with our re¬ 
ceived notions on this most delicate subject. Hea¬ 
ven knows, during the whirl of a waltz, the rush of 
a gallop, or the subtle intricacy of a mnzur, the 
enamored youth contrives to insinuate his passion 
into the ear of his not over-communicative partner; 
vet somehow during the dance the overture must 
he made, since all conversation at the intervals of 
locomotion i 3 stigmatized as flirting ; and flirting, 
be it known, is unheard of in Northern Germany 
before mairia»e , which perhaps accounts for its 
rapid progress after . No convenient bay windows, 
no umbrageous conservatories, no boudoirs, no 
sofas in far corners, afford self-evident opportuni¬ 
ties for the whispered * endless misery, unutterable 
happiness, burning love, and chilling fear,* on the 
one hand, and for the usual blush, stammer, and 
‘Ask nianmia,’ on the other. ‘ What you do, do 
quickly,’is a German inamorato’s motto; we there¬ 
fore conceive that, as he whirls the fair object of 
his choice to her place in the circle, for a moment’s 
respite, and what a cockney would call a ‘mouth¬ 
ful of fresh air,’ at the very instant locomotion 
ceases, at that instant his ‘ first of danger and dis¬ 
tress,’ ‘with eyes unclosed and lips apart, lungs in 
full play, and the big round drops coursing one 
another down his innocent nose,’ he pours into the 
apathetic Fraulein’s ear, ‘in loose numbers wildly 
sweet,’the pent-up aspirations of many a tour de 
raise; and sighing a little from love, and a great 
deal from want of breath, resigns himself, the title 
of Graf, and the two halves of two noble ruins, to 
the fiat of his rosy-cbceked, placid looking part¬ 
ner. 

That the lady should dissent, or, as it is termed, 
give the gentleman a kerb, (Anglice , a basket) is 
happily there, as here, a very rare occurrence ; ac¬ 
cordingly, the ayes have it; and from that day till 
the ceremony is pei formed the happy pair are styled 
biaut and brautigam — titles of which, whatever 
may be the opinion of the gentleman, the lady is 
not a little proud, as for instance: a friend of ours, 
a modest Scotchman, was dancing with a young 
German countess, who had recently been betroth¬ 
ed; and while pondering how to allude delicately 
but distinctly to the lady’s bright prospects, and 
hesitating, in all the natural perplexity of an indif¬ 
ferent linguist, between a gentle insinuation in bad 
German, or a bint that he hoped might be intelli¬ 
gible in worse French, was suddenly accosted by 
the lady in very good English, “ Well, Herr, you 
have not yet said a wore* about my husband,’ mean¬ 
ing, of course, her intended. Many are the privi¬ 
leges vouchsafed to the pair, dating from the happy 
moment of a good understanding; they may ride 
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together, walk together, be driven in the same car¬ 
riage, both sitting on the same side, be left alone 
during the day, and be very much stared at in the 
evening; at balls they must dance certain dances 
together; where, also, it is not unusual tor them to 
have to listen during supper to a copy of verses 
from some poetical friend, who, amid a flourish of 
frumpets, and a joyous clinking of glasses, pro¬ 
claims his triumphant conviction that a plenteous 
supply of olive branches will, in due time, bless 
the household of his excellent friend Von Dunck. 
Meanwhile the lady, silently but pertinaciously, is 
purchasing the furniture recpiisite for the future 
menage; tier's is the important, but somewhat un¬ 
sentimental task, to procure chairs, tables, linen, 
plate, crockery,and other indispensable articles o( 
domestic use; and the gentleman hires to etage; 
sad, after many months of patient anticipation, 
(for these things are never hurried in Germany,) 
these twain become one flesh, according to the rile 
of the Lutheran-Calviriic church, disappear for a 
few days, or it may be weeks, from the resident 
stadt, should they fortunately possess or be able to 
borrow a land-gut , for their 4 prief honey-moont’— 
and, on their re-appearance, sink down from the 
notoriety and precedence of braut and bruutigam, 
into the comparative insignificance of a common¬ 
place man and frau. It happened, however, in 
one instance, during my stay at the Saxon capital, 
that the well-known proverb touching the cup and 
the lip, was strikingly exemplified ; and a betrothed 
that had proceeded so far even as to the purchase 
of two very neat little German beds, was suddenly 
broken off, owing, as it was variously reported, to 
the caprice of the monied bride, or to the hauteur 
of the noble bridegroom’s family. Conceive the 
repentant or forsaken lady, thus suddenly return¬ 
ing into her state of fraulenexj , with an abundance 
of excellent furniture on hand—surrounded with 
secretaries and cabinets—bewildered among chairs 
and tables—wandering lonely among polished pier- 
glasses, instead of umong bowery groves in the 
company of her intended; and, like an upholster¬ 
er's widow, gazing till her heart ached, upon the 
numerous etceteras of household goods, all ft aught 
with recollections of him—the departed one ! Poor 
girl! she cannot sit down—but the chair had been 
bought for Aim; she cannot mournfully poise her 
elbows on the table—but the remembrance is forced 
upon her. that the mahogany owes its present posi¬ 
tion to him; and in discussing with melancholy 
avidity the cruelties of a German supper, the mag¬ 
netic influence of sentiment warns her that the fry- 
ing-pan which has done her own braten to a bubble, 
was purchased in the fond hope of containing and 
cooking two 4 portions,’instead of the one—solitary 

J. B. 


The Centennial. 

Three years have passed, since the roar of an 
huodred guns re-echoed along the shores of the Al¬ 
leghany, announcing that the centennial of the birth 
day of the immortal founder of this mighty repub¬ 
lic had arrived; an epoch worthy of note; in which 
oone, probably, who were then called to comme¬ 
morate the occasion, would ever join in the same 
interesting jubilee. The day waa a memorable on#, 


and of proud recollection ; all who participated in 
the celebration, looked back to the time when— 

1 Our fathers rose in peril’s day,* 

and reverted, with mingled pride and gratitude, to 
the hour when the illustrious farmer of Mount 
Vernon was called to leave the ploughshare, to de¬ 
fend the dearest interests of mankind. 

In viewing the procession, which passed through 
the streets of old Pitt, how ninny exciting ideas 
w’ere aroused by the remembrance of those events, 
interwoven with the pages of our history. Here, 
we may say. was the sacred spot—the very cradle 
of Washington’s fame. Within twenty miles, be 
three times, at different periods, narrowly escaped 
death, at the threshold of life; he might have met 
with an untimely grave, had not Providence inter¬ 
ceded, and spared the inan, designed to be the de¬ 
liverer of this nation from thraldom and tyranny. 

It appears that Washington reached the Allegha¬ 
ny river on the 22d November, 1753, about eighty- 
two years ago; he surveyed the point of land, 
since so celebrated in history, with a military eye, 
and pronounced the spot to be a suitable site for a 
fort. 4 As I got down before the canoe,’ says the 
then youthful warrior. 4 1 spent some time in view¬ 
ing the rivers, and the land in the fork, which I 
think extremely well suited for a fort, as it^ias the 
absolute command of both rivers. The land at the 
point is twenty or twenty-five feet above the com¬ 
mon surface of the water; and a considerable bot¬ 
tom of flat, well timbered land, all around it, very 
convenient for building,' etc. 

Shortly after this brief visit, he pursued his 
course toward Lake Erie, to examine the French 
fortifications; and upon returning again to the 
junction of the rivers, lie was suddenly fired at by 
an Indian, in that part of Pennsylvania now called 
Butler county; although the savage took a deadly 
aim, at the short distance of sixteen paces, the rifle 
missed its mark, which was a most miraculous es¬ 
cape. The Indian was taken prisoner, and with 
the same generosity ever characteristic of the noble 
soul of Washington, was soon after liberated. 

On descending the Alleghany he again met a 
rencounter, which might have proved fatal to his 
life; but the same power, which saved him from 
the fire of the savage, protected him under very 
trying circumstances. We shall again quote his 
own words; 4 There was no way for getting over, 
but on a raft; w'hich we set about, with one poor 
hatchet, and finished just after sunsetting. This 
was a whole day’s work ; we next got it launched, 
then went on board of it, and set off; but before 
we were half way over, we were jammed in the 
ice, in such a manner that we expected every mo¬ 
ment our raft to sink, and ourselves to perish. I 
put out my setting pole to try to stop the raft, that 
the ice might pass by ; when the rapidity of the 
stream threw it with so much violence against the 
pole, that it jerked me out into ten feet water; but 
I fortunately saved myself by catching hold of the 
raft logs. Notwithstanding all our efforts, we could 
not get to either shore, but were obliged, as we 
were near an island, to quit our raft and make to 
it.” 

The third place, in the vicinity of old Pitt, in 
which he was near receiving the fate that other 
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gallant men received, was in the memorable plain 
of Braddock. Every one is familiar with that 
scene of battle, and can call to recollection the 
almost hair-breadth escape from the concealed 
enemy. 

The centennial is past; it was observed through¬ 
out the Union, as well as upon the spot on which 
occurred some of the first trying scenes of Wash¬ 
ington’s life. As the train marched in solemnity, 
every eye noted the relics of former days. ‘Who 
are those old men, with venerable looks, seated in 
the carriages?’ asked a stranger, as he beheld the 
scene. ‘ These are they,’ replied a voice, * who 
came out of great tribulation, and are now assem-| 
bled to commemorate the birth day of their brave 
leader; their locks are silvered o'er, and they are 
just on the eve of taking their departure from 
among us.’ They were a remnant of the faithful 
baud, and to them might be applied the language 
of a modern poet; * Vo us l’avez vu, grand pere ?’ 
Their age had not obliterated from their memory, 
the recollection dear of their father, who 
Though dead, 

From his tomb a thousand heroes rise. 

With pleasure they scan over the struggles of the 
American revolution ; they can tell you that they 
have seen Washington at Trenton, Yorktown, 
Brandywine, and other famed places; and they 
now pay this last tribute to his memory, on the an¬ 
niversary of the first centennial of his birth-day. 


Woman. 

Written in an Album , by Willis G. Clark. 

Methuvks there is no lovelier sight on earth. 

Than gentle Woman in her early years; 

Before one cloud has gntliered o’er her mirth, 

Ere her bright eye grows dim with secret tears: 
When life the semblance of a dream doth wear, 
Unclouded by mischance, or grief, or guile;— 
When rich delight breathes in the golden air, 

And boundless Fancy wears a joyous smile. 

I have bow’d down to Woman : not as one 
Who idly worships at a careless shrine; 

But as the heathen bows unto the sun, 

Whose rays beam round him—eloquent—divine. 
Not like a lingerer in Fashion’s train, 

Who smiles and flatters a believing few: 

Hollow in heart, perchance, and cold and vain, 
Whose words are fables—thoughtless and untrue. 

But I am happy, when about my way 
These flowers of being ever chance to spring: 

’Tis like an hour of dreams where fairies play, 

And gentle wild birds dance on glittering wing. 
Care is a shadow then, and in my heart 
The well-springs of deep ecstacy arise: | 

I feel each scale of loneliness depart. 

Like storm clouds melting from the April skies. 

Oh, if my prayer might unto Heaven ascend, 
’Twould be that woman might be ever blest;— 
That flowers and sunlight in her path might blend, 
And Eden's visions lull her tranquil rest; 

I would that time might bear upon his wing 
Untroubled brightness for each fleeting day. 


And every scene which hope is picturing 
Grows clearer as existence wears away. 

And as a gift from Heaven to cheer us here, 

I would that woman, when life’s hour is done 
Might fude like starlight, when the atmosphere 
Is faintly color’d by the approaching sun,— 
Passing from earth to a more cloudless scene, 
Where brighter gems, in purer skies are set— 
Where clirystal fountains play in pastures green, 
Blending in fancy’s spell, with golden memories 
yet. 


The Painter’s Death. 

There is a tradition of a young painter, who, after 
having in vain tried to sketch the grandeur of the 
scene, [Niagara Falls] threw himself, indespair, 
from the brink, and perished in the wave.” 

There sat upon the shore 
Of that enchanting stream; 

Within the deafening roar— 

Within the 4 bow’s’ bright beam— 

A youth whose swelling soul 
Had tried in vain to guide— 

To sketch yon river’s roll— 

Yon tumbling, turbid tide. 

Until his soul despaired ; 

Hope bore him up no more:— 

A dying deed, he dared 
To leave the rocky shore. 

His boat is in the stream! 

He feels its misty breath— 

He sees the rain-bow beam, 

And smiling welcomes death. 

“Roll on thou foaming river; 

In madness roll thou on! 

And let thy billows quiver, 

When this frail bark is gone. 

In madness ’gainst the rocks 
That firm oppose tby wrath. 

1 love thy death-like looks, 

Nor fear thy misty breath. 

I’ll follow o’er the brink— 

I’ll sit apon the wave. 

In thine abyss I’ll sink— 

Into thy wat’ry grave. 

Howl on, thou gulph. howl on ! 

*Tis music to my soul. 

The wave I ride upon 
Shall to thy bosom roll. 

Thus, if I cannot lire 

Beneath thy cloudy breath ; 

And life and hope must give— 

I’ll know thee unto death! 


If a strong attachment to a particular subject, a 
total ignorance of every other—an eagerness to in¬ 
troduce that subject upon all occasions, and a con¬ 
firmed habit of declaiming upon it without either 
wit or discretion, be the marks of a pedantic char¬ 
acter, as they certainly are, it belongs to the illite¬ 
rate as well as the learned ; and St. James' itself 
may boast of producing as arrant pedants as were 
ever sent forth from a college. 
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ORIGINAL. 

To a Ring. 

Still gently as the voice of spring, 
Remembrance comes of those sweet hours 
When life was all one blossoming, 

And hope a field of sunny flowers; 

Yet when I gaze again on thee 
And think of all thou art to me, 

My life but seems through grief and tears, 

A wreck of unavailing years. 

Thou art my being’s pulse and pride,— 

Ere came the guerdon of her rest, 

Thy form of jewelled beauty prest 
The snowy finger of my bride. 

Thou heard’st the vow so fondly spoken, 

Thou wert thyself its pledge and token— 

A pledge of earthly faith though given, 

A pledge thou art of faith in heaven. 

The birth—the bud—the bloom—decay, 

Were hers—how brief;—the birth—the bloom, 
Were but the lustre of a day, 

And then Death’s triumph, and the tomb 
And yet the sterner—darker hour 
Was in the spell of passion’s power 
That merged in one o’erwhelming grave, 

The rapture and the hope she gave. 

Thy pristine tracery is left 

Untarnished in the race of years, 

Ab! how unlike my spirit—reft 
Of home and hope,—its joys and fears; 

There is no sun like that which cast 
Its blissful splendor through the past, 

No star upon the brow of night 
To veil me in its azure light. 

Ah I yes, one hope—one gleam—one ray, 

As through the deep and distant sky 
The full moon rides in glory by 
When clouds obscure the milky-way. 

One path untrodden yet through time, 

Hath for its bourne the holy clime, 

Where live and love, the meek departed— 

And meet again, the constant hearted. 

Thee, will I cherish still, and wreathe 
Remembrances which from thee swarm 
Through life, till death, and dying, breathe 
Her name o’er thy unconscious form; 

But never more my minstrelsy 
Shall harp its numbers, ev’n to thee, 

Long hath my lyre neglected hung, 

And now its chords are all unstrung. t. h. 


Niagara. 

ByA.H. Pemberton, Esq. of Georgia , and copied from 
“ The Niagara Falls Album.” 

Nature’s great masterpiece! how feeble man 
h) vain essays, of thee and thine to tell— 

All wondrous as thou art—a mighty plan— 

Great, glorious, grand and indescribable !— 

And fain would measure thee with pigmy span ; 
u Refrain,” each object cries— 44 lay down thy rod! 
And laok through Mature up to Nature's Godl” 


A Poem. . 

BT SHELDON SMITH, ESQ. OF BUFFALO. 

Suggested by attending the funeral of Mrs. Letitia 
Porter, consort of General P. B. Porter. 

A note of sorrow deep and grave, 

Is floating on the western gale; 

Niagara’s banks and Erie’s wave 
Join and prolong die plaintive wail. 

A sable aspect nature wears, 

And seems to chide the stern decree, 

Which heeds no rank, no station spares, 

The mandates of mortality. 

Alas ! how transient, death-inclin’d, 

Are all the precious things of earth; 

The noblest energies of mind, 

The most exalted human worth. 

Beneath the weeping willow’s shade. 

Low and unconscious, lies enshrin’d. 

The dust of her whose life display’d 
All the bright charms of womankind. 

Fond memory sheds embalming tears, 

On by-gone scenes, and fain would save 

Each choice momento of her years, 

From lime’s oblivious, fleeting wave. 

Admiring friends shnll crowd no more. 

The social hall, and smiling, greet 

The form that reigned unrivaU'd o’er 
The mental banquet, chaste and sweet. 

The charm is pass’d—the heart that glow’d 
In friendship, and in plenty’s store, 

Enlivened sorrow’s drear abode, 

Is cold and still forevermore. 

The vital flame, too pure and bright 
Long to illume the moral clay— 

The offspring celestial light— 

Released from earth, has pass’d away. 


The Moon I The Moon. 

The Moon ! the Moon ! what rapture she brings. 
When the brightstarsshine, and the nightbird sings ; 
When she flingeth her fire o’er the sea built fort, 
Orguideth the ship to her destined port; 

W’hen climbing the heavens, she sinks to rest 
Her pillow’d head on the billow’s breast! 

The Moon ! the Moon ! what a joyous sight. 

While shedding her rays of refulgent light; 

As, sweetly smiling, she kisses the waves 
From freedom’s home to the land of slaves; 

While her beauteous gleam of silv’ry hue, 

Lighteth the flow’rs to drink the dew! 

The Moon ! the Moon ! when her glittering beams 
Are fondly embracing the summer streams; 

When creation is sleeping, all hush’d in night, 

Save the spangled wav^sasthey dance with delight, 
Or the mariner’s light bark skimming along, 

As wildly, yet sweetly, sounds his song ! 
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PADDY KELLEHER AND HIS PIG. 


PADDY KELLEHER A I¥ D HIS PI©. 

A TALI. 


“Thunder an* ages! an’ what’s that ?” ex-1 bounds ditch, might have gone thirsty enough into 


claimed a voice, which appeared to proceed from 
behind me. I was somewhat startled, and natu¬ 
rally so, for 1 was quietly sketching amidst the 
neglected ruins of Bridgetown Abbey. It was a 
soft autumnal evening, whose mellow light and 
shadowy clouds, alternately flitting across those 
solitary ruins, rendered the mind peculiarly alive 
to the startling effect of such an unexpected ex¬ 
clamation. 

4f Thunder an’ages ! an’ what’s that?” I low¬ 
ered my drawing frame, placed it against a tree, 
and turned to gaze ori the speaker : he was a peas¬ 
ant who had just entered by a side door of the ruin. 
“Well, my friend,” said I, “ wliat is the matter 
with you ?” 

44 If I didn’t think that white thing, before your 
honor there, was a real ghr»st ; and if it didn’t lake 
the start out of me, just for all the world as Paddy 
Kelleher’s pig did out of the priest, my name isn’t 
Darby Hoolahan, why.” j 

44 How caine Paddy Kellehcr’s pig to startle his i 
reverence?” 

44 Oh, ’tis a true story, sir; as true as you are 
there; and the never a word of lie in it from begin¬ 
ning to end; but see now if it isn’t drawing out the 
place your honor would be. Oh, then, it’s as like 
as itself, and so it is.” 

44 But, Darby, I want to hear the story about 
Kelleher’s pig.” 

44 The story is it, ’tis I that’ll tell you that same, 
and a thousand welcomes. Your honor must know, 
then, that Paddy Kelleher was a mighty decent 
sort of a man, and no one could say 4 black was j 
the white of his eye’ to him or any one belonging J 
to him, barring a small misfortune that happened | 
to his brother, who was transported one dny, for j 
being out one night; but what of that ? he was as l 
innocent as the child unborn; and sure many an 
honest man has had the luck to be hanged in Ire¬ 
land before now, let alone being transported. ’Tis 
I that knew that same Paddy Kelleher well, for he [ 
rented a snug patch of common, and a neat bit of a j 
bog, from one Counsellor O’Leary ; and a good 
landlord he was to Kelleher, who without any kind 
of doubt was a good tenant to the counsellor. 

44 If ever you travelled, sir, you see, like myself, 
some fifteen years ago, from Cork to the raking 
town of Mallow you’d remember the spot ef Kelle- 
lier’s farm to this hour, or I’m much mistaken. At 
that time (may be ’tis now rather better than fifteen 
years,) the man who took the new road, which for 
certain every man having any sense in him would 
do, if it was only to save the bother of putting his 
band in his pocket, whenever he’d meet with a 
’pike, which was at least every mile and a half of 
his journey. The man who took the new road, 
from the blessed moment he turned his back on the 
old red force at the end of sweet Blackpool, if it 
wasn’t for the new state house, close to Kelleher’s i 


the town of Mallow itself! with hie throat as dry as 
any powder horn of a midsummer’s dny, there 
being then but that one place of entertainment to be 
met with. And a real beautiful painted sign it had 
up over the door, of three pots of porter, with their 
white heads on them like any cauliflowers, and 
underneath was printed out in elegant large let¬ 
ters, 4 Entertainment for Man and Horsk.' It 
was none of your poverty struck ‘dry lodging* 
houses. It was ask and have, if you had but the 
tenpennies to pay for it. 

44 The place was called Lissavoura, and the 
same name was on Paddy Kelleher’s farm, for I 
ain never the man to forget the name of a place 
where I was well treated. Well, one morning 
about eight o'clock, Kelleher was standing by the 
side of a bog hole, and scratching his head with 
thinking how in the wide world he should ever 
lift a great lump of bog oak that was there lying in 
the ground since the time of Noah. He was in 
the midst of a perplexity, when, who should he see 
but a man coming across the road towards him, 
without shoe or stocking, but they hanging over 
his shoulder, and a slick in his hand, as if he was 
in great haste after a smart journey. 

“So up the man came to Kelleher, and asked 
him, as well as he could for want of the breath, if 
he knew whereabouts one Master Kelleher lived. 

4 1 have come,’ says he, 4 without having time to 
bless myself, every step ofthe way from Buttevant, 
and ’tis a sister of Kelleher’s has sent me ; she’s 
lying, poor creature, in a dying way, and has & 
deal of money, and no one in life to leave it to but 
Kelleher.’ 4 I’m the man,’ says Kelleher, 4 and 
’tis poor Biddy you’ve come from ? Lord relieve 
her, any way ; I’ll just step up to the house and get 
the mare, and be off at once, back with you, honest 
man.’ 

4,4 Never mind the mare,’ said the messenger, 

4 if you don’t muke all speed, you’ll never be after 
overtaking her alive. Sure, if you step at once 
across to the half-way house, you’ll just catch 
Purcel’s coach going into Mallow ; and I’ll be bail, 
when you get there, Mr. Ahern will lend you the 
best horse in the stable, and have it saddled and 
bridled for you with all speed. So come along, 
Mr. Kelleher, if you please, sir, without stopping 
or staying for any mare, if ’twa9 his worship the 
mayor of Cork himself. Come along, sir.’ 

44 Away went Paddy Kelleher after the man, 
without telling any one where he was going, or 
saying as much as 4 Beannait De LeaV to his own 
wife, so much afraid was he of losing his sister and 
her money, if she heard that he delayed coming off 
at once, hot foot, at her bidding. Kelleher got to 
Buttevant without delay, and sure enough he found 
his sister there, very bad entirely ; but she did not 
die that night, and she was a little better the next 
day; and then she’d be worse again, and then bet* 
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ter* and so she kept them on from day to day for as< after her little farm, or do a hand’s turn for her; and 
good as a fortnight, thinking the life would go outj so she thought as how she’d take Murty for a hus- 


ofher every minute. Kelleher didn’t mind sending 
word to let his woman know w here he was, be¬ 
cause why he thought his sister would draw her last 
breath every hour, and then he could carry the 
news himself; and to be sure she did die, at last, 
and left all her money to Kelleher, tied up in the 
toe of an old stocking. 

•• 4 Och ullagone, what’ll I do at all, for sure and 
certain something has happened to Paddy, or he 
wouldn’t stay out in this kind of way from me. Oh, 
then for certain he’s drownded, kdt. and murdered, 
and I to be left after him, a poor lonesome widow, 
with never a one in the wide world to do a hand’s 
turn for me,’ cried poor Moll Kelleher, as she sat 
on a aiestheen in the chimney corner; and then she 
threw her apron over her head, and began to clap 
her hands, and rock her body to and fro, like a ship 
on the wild sea, and she cronauning all the time, 
enough to break the heart in a stoue, if it had 
one. 

44 4 Why then, Molly dear, can’t you be asy,' said 
Murty Mulcahy, a red headed tailor that was at 
work in the house, winking his left eye , 1 can’t you 
be asy, and who knows but things mayn't be so bad 
entirely ; and sure, which ever way it goes, you 
won’t want a friend, and Murty Mulcahy to the 
fore.” 

44 Now, whether it was Murty’s coaxing words, 
or the wink, or whatever it was, it’s quite certain, 
that Moll Kelleher from that out got quite asy, and 
did’nt seem to take on half so much as before, no, 
not even when news was brought that a man was 
found drowned in a bog hole on the farm: and 
though she didn’t half believe that it was her own 
Paddy, she let Murty persuade her to it; for he 
swore by this and by that, and by all the saints in 
the calendar, that the drowned man was Paddy 
Kelleher himself, and no other in life ; so they had 
a fine wake, and lost a world and all, till they buri¬ 
ed him. 

44 Well, sir, when the herring was over, Murty' 
began to discourse Mrs. Kelleher, to try and per¬ 
suade her to marry himself. ‘ Now, Mauria agra,’ 
says he, 4 sure you won't be after refusing Murty 
Mulcahy, that’s the very moral of poor Paddy that’s 
gone ; and sure you never’ll be able to live or ma¬ 
nage all alone here, without having man or mortal 
to lend you a hand; ’tis myself would do that same 
for you as note as any man in Munster; but you 
know it would’t be dacent without our being mar¬ 
ried; so, Mauria dear, you’d better make up your 
mind at once.” 

44 Faint heart never won fair lady, they say, but 
Murty was none of that sort, signs by, that he per¬ 
suaded Moll Kelleher to go with him before the 
priest to be married. 

44 The Rev. Father O’Callnghan was just mixing 
the fourth tumbler of whisky punch, when who 
should bole in to him but Moll and Murty. And you 
must know the Rev. Father had a way with him, 
that he didn’t like to be bothered when he wasover 
bis tumbler of punch ; so ho asked them, as gruff 
as you plase, what they wanted with him at that 
time of day. Upon which well become Moll, she 
up and told his reverence, how she was left a lone 
woman, without a mankind in the world, to see 


band, if his reverence had no objection, and that 
what brought them there was to be married that 
very night. 

44 Then the priest got into a mighty great bit of a 
fret, and told her she was no better than she should 
be, to think of marrying so soon after Paddy’s death. 
But Moll, who had a pretty way with her, whisper¬ 
ed something in his reverence’s ear, without mind¬ 
ing in the least, his being in a fret. 

“ 4 The fat pig,’ says he. 

44 4 Yes, your reverence can send for her this very 
night,’ snys she. 

44 4 Why, now I consider the matter,’ says the 
priest, 4 to be sure you are a lone woman, and live 
in a lonesome place; so, as there’s no knowing what 
might happen to you, 1 believe I'd better marry you 
out ofhand. 

44 Well, sir, after every one [was gone from the 
wedding, and all the family in bed- who should 
come to the door but Paddy Kelleher himself, after 
walking all the way from Buttevant, and a good 
step it was. So he gave a thundering knock at the 
door, for lie was mighty tired after the journey, and 
was in a hurry to get into bed. 

44 4 Who’s there ? a pretty time of night to come 
knocking at a dacent man’s door,’ said Murty. 

44 4 Tis I, Paddy Kelleher; get up and let me in; 
and sure a man may rap at his own door, and no 
thanks to any one.’ 

44 When Moll heard that, she gave a great screech 
entirely, 4 The Lord have mercy on us,’ says she, 

4 what is it you want now, Paddy ; but don’t lknow 
very well it isn’t you at all, but only your ghost; 
and sure you haven’t any business in life to be co¬ 
ming here now, for didn’t I give you a fine wake 
and a decent herring, and the fat pig to the priest to 
say masses for the good of yoursotrL* 

44 4 The devil you did,’ said Paddy, and away he 
ran to the barn to look for his pig, for he saw it was 
all in vain to knock or call ; they wouldn’t let him 
in, and he didn’t like to break his own door; so, 
finding the pig safe in the barn, he lay down to 
sleep in the straw till morning; but he wasn’t 
long there, when the priest’s boy came for the pig, 
and whs putting a sugan about her leg to drive her 
away, for ’twas settled he should take her in the 
night; but Kelleher, not liking to lose his pig that 
way, and thinking it was stealing the beast he was, 
for he didn’t clearly understand what his wife had 
said, up he jumps and gives him the mother of a 
beating. 

44 I’ll engage the boy did’nt wait for the pig after 
it, but ran oft’to his master as fast as his legs could 
carry him. 

44 4 Where’s the pig V says the priest. 

44 4 The never a pig have I,’ says the boy, • for just 
as I was going to take her, Paddy Kelleher’s ghost 
jumped out of a corner of the barn, and gave me the 
truth of a beating ; so I ran away as fast ns I could, 
and I wouldn’t go back again for half Cork.* 

“ 4 A likely story indeed.’ snys the priest; 4 you 
know well enough ’tis no such thing, hut the glass 
I gave you, and you going, that made you drunk, 
you vagabond, and so you fell down and cut your¬ 
self and couldn’t bring the pig.’ 

441 May 1 never sec Grenough Chapel again, if 
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every word I told your reverence wasn’t ns true as 
the sun,’ says the boy ; 4 but come yourself with 
with me, and see if I won’t bring the pig home, if 
you’ll only give her into my two hands ’ 

444 I will,* says the priest, and away they went 
to the barn ; but the moment he put a hand on the 
pig, up jumped Kelleher, from among the straw, 
and gave the priest such a beating as he never got 
before or since. Away he went without the pig 
surely, and the boy after him, roaring ten thousand 
murders. Poor Kelleher, you may be certain, was 
6red enough after this, eo down he lay, and slept 
as sound as a top till late next morning, which hap¬ 
pened to be a Sunday, so that when he got up and 
went into his own house, he found every one was 
gone to mass, except an old woman who was left 
minding the place, and she, instead of getting him 
bis breakfast as he desired, ran away out of the 
house screeching for the bare life, at the sight of 
the drowned inan walking in. 

44 So Kelleher had to make out breakfast for him¬ 
self as well as he could; and when he was done, 
away he goes to mass, thinking to find all the peo¬ 
ple there before him, and learn some account of 
how things had been going on at home. He was 
walking smartly along, when who should he al¬ 
most overtake, but his ould neighbors, Jack Harty 
and Miles Mahony. 4 Good morrow, Jack,’ says 
Paddy : 1 Can’t you stop for a body, Miles V says 
lie ; but when they looked back at the sound of his 
voice, and saw who they had after them, they took 
Co their scrapers and ran as fast as their legs would 
carry them, thinking all the time it was a ghost 
attheir heels. 

4 * Kelleher thought it was running to overtake 
mass they were, so he ran too, for fear he’d be late, 
which made them run the faster; and sure enough 
they never stopped or staid, till they got into the 
ohapel and up to the priest where he was standing 
at the altar. 

41 4 Why, boys,’ says the priest, 4 what’s the mat¬ 
ter with ye V 

44 4 Oh, your reverence !’ says one, and 4 Oh, 
your reverence,’ says the other, 4 ’Tis Kelleher’s 
.ghost that’s running after us, and here he is in.’ 

44 4 Murder alive !’ roared the priest. 4 ’tis me he 
wants and not you ; so if he’s in, I'll he out,’ and 
flinging off his vestments, away with him through 
the aide door of the chapel, and the people after 
him: he never stopped to draw breath till he got to 
the top of a hill a good mile or better from the chap¬ 
el. and there he begun to say mass as fast as he 
could, for fear of the ghost. But it was Murty 
Mulcahy, the red haired tailor, was in the pucker 
when lie saw Kelleher ; he roared like a hull, and 
went clean out of the country entirely, and never 
came back again. 

44 To be sure, Kelleher thought nothing at all, 
but they were all out of their senses, every moth¬ 
er’s son of them, till his ould crony Tom Barret, 
seeing at last that ho wasn’t n ghost, came up to 
him and tould him how they all thought they buried 
him a fortnight before. 

44 So Kelleher went home to his own house, and 
his wife was kind and quiet of tongue; and the 
priest ever after was as civil to him as may be, 
and all for fear he’d spake about the fat pig.” 


ORIGINAL. 

The Essayist*— Mo* III* 

u An elegant sufficiency, content, 

Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books. 

Ease and alternate labor, useful life, 

Progressive virtue, and approving Heaven! 

These are the matchless joys of virtuous love ! 

And thus their moments fly.” 

A distinguished journalist remarks— 44 It was with 
no ordinary feelings of admiration that I viewed tho 
valuable productions of Reynolds’ master pencil; 
but no one, except him who has had the honor of an 
acquaintance with the renowned artist, can have 
any possible conception of the delightful emotions 
with which I afterwards pressed the hand that so 
ably guided that pencil .” Thus 1 laid aside * Hope 
Leslie,’ and ‘Redwood,’ with a favorable opinion 
of the talents of Miss Sedgevvick, and the honor 
she conferred, as a novelist, upon American litera¬ 
ture ; but my mind was filled with ecstacy and de¬ 
light, when, a short time since, while on a tour 
through the western part of Massachusetts, a stage 
companion informed me, as we entered the village 
of Slockbridge, that “this was the delightful re¬ 
treat of Miss S. during the sultry season of the 
summer.” 

Nothing could exceed my joy in thus visiting a 
place where she oft had rambled, and penned per¬ 
haps her finest descriptions of New England scene¬ 
ry; or held ‘sweet converse’ with her friends, in 
the lasting enjoyment of rural felicity: where the 
amiableness of her disposition, and the simplicity 
of her person, appeared to full advantage—where 
»he actions are easy, and unrestrained by fashion¬ 
able etiquette—where the mind becomes free, and 
the imagination cooled—where ‘the bent bow re¬ 
laxes from its tension,’ and mankind act as they 
were created—open-hearted, and natural. To get 
a peep into such a scene, at such a time, is looking 
upon nature as it is, and things os they ought to be. 
I, although 

•A stranger! unacknowledg’d, unapprov’d,’ 
felt a burst of enthusiastic delight, as I thus pic¬ 
tured to myself the happy condition of Miss 8., 
and viewed the dwellings and the beauty of their 
architecture. The village is situated on a fertile 
plain, surrounded with a beautiful variety of gently 
sloping hills. The regularity and neatness of the 
streets are truly to be admired. The gravel walks, 
as they stretch along either side of the way, add 
no small portion to the beauty and variety of the 
scenery. The lofty elms, as the soft mountain 
breeze blows noiselessly through their branches, 
wave majestically beneath the blue expanse of the 
heavens, and extend their refreshing shade o'er the 
unlatticed window, and neatly constructed piazza. 
Every thing wore the aspect of life and vigor, and 
the bustle of business bespoke a community indus¬ 
trious and persevering. 

Intensely did I gaze on the neat and simple dwel¬ 
ling wherein the noble-minded author was en¬ 
sconced ; and how elevated were my feelings in 
thus beholding the pleasantly situated structure, 
which she had chosen for her residence, rather than 
some magnificent dome of modern splendor. To 
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see a mind thus indifferent to the foiblesand follies | the place in which we had garnered up our §ouL 

of the world, increased my high opinion of her | At length the appalling light breaks upon us_we 

noble character and caused me to pay a new trib- | discover we are no longer loved. And wlint remedy 
ute to her literary excellence. It was an object of. have we ? None. 1 Our first, our natural feeling is 
wonder, that she, who had gained such high re- 1 resentment. We are conscious of treachery ; this^i 
nown by the talent so eminently displayed in all , ungrateful heart that has fallen from us, how'have \ 
her writings—who had so perfectly described the j we prized and treasured it—how have we sought \ 
aborigines of Massachusetts—who had so nicely I to shield it from every arrow—how have we plea* 
pourtrayed virtue and female excellence in the , sed ourselves, in solitude and in absence, with 
character of Miss Leslie,and showed so clearly the ! yearning thoughts of its faith and beauty; now it 
infamous and inhuman disposition of Pedrillo—, is ours no more! Then we break into wild re* - 
who had so often wove for herself wreaths of lite- j proaches—we become exacting—we watch every 
rary fame as lasting as her own native mountain J look—we guage every uction—we are unfortu- 
rocks, should have preferred the society and hap- j nate—we weary—we offend. These our agonies— 
piness of a country villa and rural life, to the adu- eur impetuous bursts of passion—our ironical and 
lations of the great, in more refined communities— j bitter taunts, to which we half expect, ns hereto* 
that the shaded walks, the green shrubbery, and fere, to hear the soft word that turneth away 
the white portico, should have possessed more at- wrath—these only expedite the fatal hour; they 
tractions than the silvery trappings of splendor— arc new crimes in us; the very proofs of our hitter 
the marble walk, and the richly decked saloon. love are treasured and repeated as reasons why we 
But this tended to show the different tastes and dis- should be loved no more: as if without a throe, 
positions with which mankind are endowed. While without a murmur, we could resign ourselves to so 
to some, the thick bustle of the city, the crowded great a loss. Alas !—it is with fierce convulsions 
halls of the gay, and the pomp of magnificence. | that the temple is rent in twain, and we heur the 
furnish the only passport to their life’s end; to divinity depart. Sometimes we stand in silence -C 
others, the retirement and stillness of the boudoir, j and with a full heart, gazing upon those hard cold 
the pleasure of the domestic circle, and the scenes I eyes which never again can meet in tenderness 


of rural sports, afford more lasting happiness than 
the emblazoned finery of the rich and fashionable, 
%vhich, 

“ As cavern’d waters wear away the stone/’ 
soon becomes trite and unattracting. And here I 
must bid adieu to my kind reader, while 1 add, as 
* tribute of unfeigned respect, my little mite to the 
accumulated mass of renown of our fair authoress, 
it Whose work’s begun, who triumphs in the past; 
Whose yesterdays look backwards with a smile.” 


Infidelity in Love. 

To the vulgar there is but one infidelity—that 
which, in women at least, can never be expiated 
or forgiven. They know not the thousand shades 
in which change disguises itself; they trace not 
the fearful progress of the alienation of the heart. 
But to those who truly and deeply love, there is an 
infidelity with which the person has no share. Like 
ingratitude, it is punished by no laws. We are 
powerless to avenge ourselves. 

When two persons are united by affection, and 
the love of one survives that of the other, who can 
measure the anguish of the unfortunate who watch¬ 
es the extinction of a light which nothing can re¬ 
illumine ! It mostly happens, loo, that the first 
discovery is sudden. There is a deep trustfulness | 
in a loving heart; it is blind to the gradual decrease j 
of sympathy—its divine charity attributes the ab- I 
sent eye, the chilliug word, to a thousand causes, 
save the true one ; care—illness—some worldlv ! 
trouble —some engrossing thought, and (poor fool 
that it is!) endeavors by additional tenderness to 
compensate for the pain that is not of its own caus-1 
ing. Alas! the time has come when it can no 
longer compensate. It hath ceased to be the all-in- 
all to its cruel partner. Custom has brought its 
invariable curse, and indifference gathers round 
5 


upon us. And our silence is dumb—its eloquence 
is gone—we are no longer understood—we long to 
die in order to he avenged. We half pray for some 
great misfortune, some agonizing illness, that it 
may bring to us our soother and our nurse. We 
i s-*»y, “ hi affliction or in sickness, it could not thus 
desert us.” We are mistaken. We arc shelter¬ 
less—the roof lias been taken from our heads—we 
are exposed to any and every storm. Then cornea 
a sharp ami dread sentiment of loneliness and in¬ 
security. We are left—weak children—in the 
dark. We arc bereft more irrevocably than by 
death; for will even the hereafter that unites the 
happy dead that die lovingly, restore the love that 
has perished, ere life be dim? 

What shall we do ? We have accustomed our¬ 
selves to love and to be loved. Can wc turn to new 
ties, and seek in another that which is extinct in 
one ? How often is such a resource in vain ! Have 
we not given to this—the treacherous and the false 
friend—the best years of our life—the youth of our 
hearts—the flower of our affections ? Did we not 
jield up the harvest? how little is there left for 
another to glean! This makes the crime of the 
moral infidelity. The one who takes away from 
us his or her love takes from us also the love of all 
else. We have no longer, perhaps the youth and 
the attractions to engage affection. Once we might 
have chosen out of the world—now the time is 
past. Who shall love us in our sear and yellow 
leaf, as in that time when we had most the quali¬ 
ties that win love ? It was a beautiful sentiment 
of one whom her lord proposed to put away— 

44 Give me, then, back,” said she, 44 that whichf 
brought to you.” And the man answered, in his 
vulgar coarseness of soul, 44 Your fortune shall re¬ 
turn to you.” 44 1 thought not of fortune,” said the 
lady; “give me back my real wealth—give me 
back my beauty and iny youth—give me back the ’ 
virginity of soul—the cheerful mii.d, and the heart 
that had never been disappo n'ed.” 
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Yes—it '19 of these that the unfaithful rob us 
when they dismiss us back upon the world, and 
tell us, with a bitter mockery, to form new ties. In 
proportion to the time that we have been faithful— 
in proportion to the feelings we have sacrificed— 
in proportion to the wealth of soul—of affection— 
of devotion, that we have consumed, are we shut 
out from the possibility of atonement elsewhere. 
But this is not all—the other occupations of the 
world are suddenly made stale and barren to us! 
the daily avocations of life—the common plea¬ 
sures—the social diversions, so tame in themselves, 
had their charm when we could share, and talk 
over them with another. The talk has become the 
tinkling cymbal, and society the gallery of pictures. 
Ambition, toil, the great aims of life—even these 
cease abruptly to excite. What, iirthe first place, 
made labor grateful, ambition dear ? Was it not 
the hoj>e that their rewards would he reflected 
upon another self? And mnv there is no other self. 
And, in the second place (and this is a new con¬ 
sideration,) does it not require a certain calmness 
and freedom of mind for great efforts l Persuaded 
of the possession of what most we value, we can 
look abroad with cheerfulness and hope ; the con¬ 
sciousness of a treasure inexhaustible by external 
failures makes us speculative and bold Now, 
all things are colored by our deep despondency ; 
our self-esteem—that necessary incentive to glory, 
is bumbled and abased. Our pride lias received a 
jarring and bitter shock. We no longer feel that 
we are equal to stern exertion. We wonder at 
what we have dared before. And therefore it is, 
that when Othello believes himself betrayed, the 
occupations of his whole life suddenly become 
burdensome and abhorred. 

“ Farewell,” lie saitli, 

“ Farewell the tranquil mind—farewell content.” 
And then, as the necessary but unconscious link 
in the chain of thought, he continues at once— 

Farewell the plumed troops and the big wars 
That make ambition virtue—oh, farewell ! 
Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump— 
The spirit-stirring drum—the ear-piercing fife, 

The royal banner, and all quality, 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war— 
Farewell!—Othello’s occupation’s gone.” 

But there is another and more permanent result 
from this hitter treason. Our trustfulness in human 
nature is diminished. We are no longer the credu¬ 
lous enthusiasts of good. The pillars of the moral 
world seem shaken. We believe, wo hope, no 
more from the faith of others. If the one whom 
we so worshipped, and served—who knew us in 
our best years—to whom we have offered countless 
daily offerings—whom we put in our heart of 
hearts—against whom if a world hinted, we had 
braved a world—if this one has deserted us, who 
then shall be faithful ? 

At length we begin to reconcile ourselves to the 
worst; gradually we gather the moss of our feel¬ 
ings from this heart, which has become to us as 
stone. Our pride hardens down into indifference. 
Ceasing to he loved, we cense to love. Seasons 
may roll away, all other feelings ebb and flow. 
Ambition may change into npathv—generosity 
may sour into avarice ; we may forget the enmities 


of years—may make friends of foes: but the love 
we have lost is never renewed. On that dread va¬ 
cuum of the breast, the temple and the garden rise 
no more: that feeling, be it hatred, or be it scorn, 
be it indifference, w hich replaces love, endures to 
the last. And, altered forever to the one, how 
many of us are altered forever to the world 1 nei¬ 
ther so cheerful, nor so kind, nor so active in good, 
nor so incredulous of evil ns we were before ! The 
deluge of passion has rolled back—the earth is 
green again. But we are in a new world. And 
the new world is but the sepulchre of the old. 


ORIGINAL. 

Evening Thoughts* 

I gaze upon the calm blue sky 
1 watch the coining stars, 

And bitterly and deeply sigh, 

For fate my fortune mars— 

Yes, as those glorious stars appear. 

So did my hopes arise— 

My course through life wascalm and clear 
As mildest evening skies: 

But then there came a shadow, 

The sun that lit my way— 

That shadow came alas from one 
Who should have made my day. 

I loved her?—God alone can tell 
My secret worshipping— 

That love has made this heart a hell 
And me—a nameless thing. 

Yes ? fate has marred rny fortune—fate 
My ruthless enemy— 

I met her—hilt alas too late— 

She could not live for me. 

And now my path is desolate 
Ami earth no joy can give ; 

Well, be it so—Let cruel fate 
Pursue me while 1 Jive. 

But, though my errors have been deep. 

Thou God, who died to save, 

Grant that the worshipped one may weep— 
May weep upon my grave. c. d. f. 


The Sinking Star. 

I watch, and long have w atched, with calm regret 
Yon slowly-sinking S*tnr,—immortal Sire 
(So might lie seem) of all the glittering quire ! ' 
IJIue frthcr still surrounds hi in—yet and yet ; 

But now tfie horizon’s rocky parapet 
Is reach’d ; where forfeiting his bright attire 
lie burns—transmuted to a sullen fire, 

That droops and dwindles ; and, the appointed debt 
To flying moments paid, is seen no more. 

Angels and Gods ! we struggle with onr fate, 

While health, power, glory, pitiably decline, 
Depressed and then extinguished : and our state. 
In this, how different, lost 5>tar, from thine, 

That no to-morrow shall our beams restore! 
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CHAPTER I. 

Reader, did you ever feel in that peculiarly dis¬ 
tressing state of mind in which one oppressing idea 
displaces or colors every other, absorbing, mixing 
up with, empoisoning, and, like the tilth of the har¬ 
py, turning every thing into disgust—when a cer¬ 
tain incubus rides upon the brain, ns the Old Man 
of the Mountain did upon the shoulders of .Sinbad. 
bnrthening, irritating, and rendering existence a 
misery—when looking around, you see but one ob¬ 
ject perched every where and grinning at you— 
when even what you put into your mouth tastes of 
but that one something, and the fancied taste is so 
unpleasant as almost to prevent deglutition—when 
every sound which vibrates in your ear appears to 
strike the same discordant note, and all and every 
thing will remind you of the one only thing which 
you would fain forgethave you ever felt any 
thing like this, reader? If you have not, then thank 
<iod by way of grace before you out with your 
knife and lork and begin to cut up the contents of 
these pages, 

I have and am now suffering under one of these 
varieties of “Phobias,” and my disease is a Politi- 
copliobia. I will describe the svmptoins. 

I am now in the metropolis qf England, and when 
I walk out every common house appears to me to 
be the House of Commons—every lordly mansion 
the House of Lords—every man 1 meet, instead of 
being a member ol society, is transformed bv imagi¬ 
nation into a member of the senate—every chim¬ 
ney-sweep into a bishop, and a Bavarian girl, with 
her “ Py a proom,” into an ex-chancellor. If I 
return home the ring at the hell reminds me of a 
Peel—as 1 mount the stairs I think of the “ Loh- 
by-”—I throw myself on the sofa, and the cushion 
is transformed into a woolsack—if a solitary visi¬ 
tor calls in, I imagine a public meeting, and call 
out chair ! chair !—and I us often address my wife 
as Mr. Speaker, as I do with the usual appellative 
of “ my dear.” 

This incubus, like the Catholic anathema, pur¬ 
sues me everywhere—at breakfast, the dry toast 
reminds me of the toasts at public dinners—tea, of 
the Past India charter—sugar, of the West India 
question—the loaf, of agricultural distress—and, as 
every one knows that London eggs are a lottery, 
according as they prove bad or good, so mn I re¬ 
minded of a Whig or a Tory measure. When the 
newspaper is brought in, 1 walk ronnd and round 
it as a dog will do round the spot he is about to lie 
down upon. I would fain not touch it; but at last, 
like a fascinated bird who falls per force into the 
reptile s mouth, so do I plunge into its columns, 
read it with desperation, and when the poison has 
circulated, throw it away in despair. If I am re¬ 
minded to say grace at dinner, I commence “My 
fiords and gentlemen;” and when I seek my bed, 
as I light my taper, I move that the House doi 
now adjourn.” The tradesmen’s bills are swelled! 


:ter simple, etc. etc. 


I by my disease into the budget, and the cheques 
! upon my banker into supplies. Even my children 
! laugh and wonder at the answers which they re¬ 
ceive. \ esterdny one brought me her book of ani- 
| main, and pointing to a boa constrictor, asked its 
i »»aine. and 1 told her it was an (V ('unveil, I am told 
that I mentioned the names of half the members of 
| the Upper and Lower House, and at the time really 
believed that I was calling the beasts by their right 
names, fc'uch arc the edicts of my unfortunate 
disease. 

Abroad I feel it even worse than at home. Socie¬ 
ty is unhinged, and every one is afraid to offer an 
opinion. If I dine out. I find that no one will speak 
first—he knows not whether he accosts a friend or 
foe, or whether he may not be pledging his bitter 
enemy. Every man looks at his neighbor’s coun¬ 
tenance to discover if he is Whig or Tory ; they 
appear to be examining one another like the dogs 
who meet in the street, and it is impossible to con¬ 
jecture whether the mutual scenting will be fol¬ 
lowed up by a growl or a wag of the tail; but one 
remark will soon discover the political sentiments 
of the whole. Should they all agree, they arc so 
busy in abuse that they rail at their adversaries 
with their mouths full—should they disagree, they 
dispute so vehemently that they forget that they 
were invited to dinner, and the dishes are removed 
uutasted, and the duties of the Amphytryon become 
a sinecure. Goto an evening party or a ball and 
it is even worse, for young ladies talk politics, pre¬ 
fer discussion to flotation, and will rather win a 
partner over to their political opinions than to their 
personal charms. If you. as a Tory, happen to 
stand up in a cotillion with a pretty Whig, she taps 
you with her fun that she may tap your politics ; if 
you agree, it is “ En arant dear,” if not “ chasstz 
croisce." Every thing goes wrong—she may set to 
you indeed, butlicr’s is the set of defiance, and she 
shakes her trig against your Tory. To turn your 
partner is impossible, and the only part of the figure 
which is executed con amort is dos a dos. The 
dance is over, and the lady’s looks at once tell you 
that you may save your “ oaths,” while she “takes 
her seat.” 

I have tried change of scene—posted to watering 
places; but the deep, deep sea, will not drown pol¬ 
itics. Even the ocean in its roaring and commotion 
reminded me of a political union. 

I have buried myself in the country, but it has 
been all in vain. I cannot look at the cattle peace¬ 
fully grazing without thinking of O’Connell’s tail, 
Stanley’s tail, and a short-docked pony reminded 
me of the boasted little tail of Colonel Peel. The 
farm-yard, with its noisy occupants, what was it 
but the reality so well imitated by the members of 
the Lower House, who would drown argument in 
discord! I thought I was in the lobby at the close 
of a long debate. Every tenth field, every tenth 
furrow, (and I could not help counting,) every 
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tenth animal, and every tenth step, reminded me 
of the Irish tithes; and when I saw n hawk swoop 
over a chicken, I thought of the Appropriation 
Bill—so I left the countiy. 

I have tried every tiling—I have been every 
where, but‘in vain. In the country there was no 
fvlaxation—in society no pleasure—at home no re- | 
lief. England was disjointed, never to be uvited j 
until it was dismembered—and there was no repose, i 
1 had my choice, either to go abroad, or to go mad; i 
and, upon mature deliberation, I decided upon the 
former, as the lesser evil of the two. So 1 gave— 

1 sold—1 discharged—I paid—I packed up, and I 
planned. The last was the only pmtion of my 
multifarious duties not satisfactorily arranged. I 
looked at the maps, plied my compasses that l 
miglft compass my wishes, measured distances that 
I might decide upon my measures—planned, looked 
over the maps-and planned again. 

CHAPTER II. 

Well, as I said in my last chapter, I planned— 
and planned—but I might as w-ell conjugate it, ns 
my better half and many others assisted—it was 1 
planned, thou plannedst, he planned, wc planned, 
ye planned, and they planned—and what annoyed 
me was, that I could not help considering that “ the 
whole house was in a committee,” and without 
being able “to report progress.” At first it was 
decided upmt that we should proceed up the Rhine, 
and not leave off paddling until wc had arrived at 
Mauheim, at which town I fancied that I should at 
least be out of political distance. \V« read all 
about Mauheim, found out that it was a regular- 
built town, with a certain number of inhabitants— 
with promenades, gardens, and a fine view of the 
Rhine. “ So you’re going abroad—where?” Man- 
heim, was the reply, and all the world knew that 
we were hound to Mntihoim; and every one bad 
aomething to say, or something that they bad heard 
said, about Mauheim. “ Very nice place—Du¬ 
chess Dowager Stephanie—very cheap—gay in 
winter—Sir John St. Clair—Captain Grcville— 
masters excellent”—were the variety of changes j 
rung, and all was settled but at last one unlucky 
observation raised a doubt—another increased—a J 
third confirmed it. “ A very dull place—German 
cookery bad for children—steam-boats from Rotter- j 
dam very bad, and often obliged to pass two nights 
on deck*” A very influential member of the com¬ 
mittee took alarm about the children being two 
nights on deck, and it was at hist decided that to 
go up to Manhcim by steam-boat at Al. 9s. a-head. 
and children at half-price, was not to he thought of 

“ I wonder you don’t go to Bruges,” observed a 
committee man; “ nice <piiet place—excellent mas¬ 
ters—every thing bo cheap—I once bought eighty 
large peaches there for two francs.” 

And all the children clapped their little hands, 
and cried out for Bruges and cheap peaches. 

It was further submitted that it was convenient; 
you might go the whole of the way by water—and 
Bruges was immediately under consideration. 

“ If you go to Bruges you will find it very dull,” 
observed another; “ but you’ll find Mrs. Trollope 
there ; now Brussels is very little farther, and is a 
delightful place;” and Brussels was also referred 
lothe committee. 


“ You won’t like Brussels, but you’ll meet Grat¬ 
tan there ; there is such a mixture, and house rent 
is dear. Now I should recommend Spa for the 
summer ; it is a beautiful spot and excellent com- 
pany.” And Spa was ridded to the list. 

Then after a day or two came an Anti-Teutonic, 
who railed against Germany, and Germans ; Ger¬ 
man towns, German travelling, and German t'rtnch T 
which was detestable; German cookery, which 
was nothing hut grease. “ You may imagine,” 
said lie, “ and so have many more, that Germany 
is more pleasant and less expensive than France : 
hut they have been disappointed, and so will you 
he. Now, fora quiet place, I should recommend 
, St. (liner’s, only thirty miles from Calais; so con¬ 
venient, and very pretty.” 

j St. Diner’s, humph ; very quiet, and retired, and 
no politics ; and St. Omcr’s was occasionally can¬ 
vassed 

“ St Oiuer’s !” said another who called the next 
day, “ you’ll die of ennui. Go to Boulogne; it i* 
delightful; you may be there us retired or as gnjr 
as you please.” 

| Boulogne to he taken into consideration ; many 
i inquiries made, and all very satisfactory; good 
j sands and excellent jackasses for the children. 

I “My dear friend, Boulogne is something like the 
King’s Bench; at least most of the people only go 
[there in preference. Every body will suppose 
that you’ve Uranttd. Pray don’t go to Boulogne.” 

“ Why dont you go by Southampton to Havre; 
there you’ll have quiet and amusement; beautiful 
country about lloiiilcur; scenery up the Seine 
splendid; and then you can go up to Rouen by wa¬ 
ter, if you intend logo to Paris.” 

Havre and Honfleur submitted to the committee. 

But then came Dieppe, and Brest, and the envi¬ 
rons of Paris, Versailles, St. Germains, Pnssy, ami 
other recommendations, in which every one parti¬ 
cular place was proved incontestably to be more 
particularly suited to us than any other, and tlie 
committee set for three weeks, at the end of which, 
upon examining the mature opinions of the last 
seven days, 1 found them to have fluctuated as fol¬ 
lows ; 

Monday morning, Manhcim. Evening, 8pa. 

Tuesday morning, Binges. Evening, Brussels. 

Wednesday morning, St. Diners’. Evening, Bou¬ 
logne. 

Thursday morning, Havre. Evening, Honfieur. 
j Friday morning, Dieppe. Evening, Passy. 

Saturday morning, Versailles. Evening, St. 
Germains. 

Sunday morning, Spa. Evening, Brussels. 

The fact was, that there was a trifling difference 
| of opinion in the committee ; the great object ap- 
| pcared to he, and the great difficulty at the same 
j time, to find a place which could suit all parties, 
j that is to say, a place where there were no politics, 

| plenty of gaiety, and cheap peaches. 

CHAPTER III. 

I Paddle, paddle ; splash, splash; bump, thump, 
bump. Wlmt a leveller is sea-sickness; almost 
as great a radical as death. All grades, all re¬ 
spect, all consideration are lost. The master may 
summon John to his assistance, but John will see 
{his master d-d before he’ll go to him; be has 
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taken possession of his master’s great coat, and lie , share of the debt, anti the Fie rich and Antwerp, and 
intends to keep it; hr don’t care for warning. bis pertinacious holding of my button. “ Shall I 

The nurses no longer look after the infant or knock him down,” thought 1; “ he insists upon 
the children, they tiny tumble over board; even laying his hands upon me, why should 1 not lay 
the lond yearnings of the mother at last yield to the , inv hands upon him ?” But on second eonsidera- 
overwhelming sensation, ami were it not for the tion, that would not have been polite, so 1 made 
mercenary or kind-hearted assistance of those who other attempts to get rid of him, but in vain; I 
have become habituated to the motion of a vessel, turned the subject to far countries—the rascal bad 
there is no saying bow tragical might be the coni- been every where ; at one moment be would be at 
mencement of many a party of pleasure to the Vienna, and discuss the Herman confederation—at 
Continent. another in South America, canvassing the merits 

“ O lauk, Mary, do just hold this child,” says the of Bolivar and St. .Marlin. There was no stopping 
upper nurse to her assistant; “1 do feel such a him, his tongue was like the paddle of a steam- 
sinking in my stomach.” boat, and almost threw as much spray in my face. 

“ Cat n’t, indeed, nurse. I’ve such a rising . 11 At last I threw off my coat, w hich lie continued to 

Away hurried both of the women at once to the ! hold in his hand by the third button, and threw' my- 
side of the vessel, leaning over and groaning hea- self into one of the cribs appropriated to passen- 
vily. As for the children they would soon have gets, w ishing him a good night. lie put my coat 
been past caring for, had it not been for my pro- dow n in the crib beneath, am! as lie could no longer 
tecting arms. hold the button, be laid bold of the side of the crib, 

Decorum and modesty, next to maternal tender- and continued his incessant clack. At last 1 turned 
ness, the strongest feeling in woman, fall before the ) my hack to him, and made no answ er, upon which 
dire prostration of this malady. A young lady will he made a retreat, and when l awoke next morning, 
incline unwittingly into the arms of a perfect stran- 1 found that lie was too ill to spout politics, al- 
ger, and the bride of three months, deserted by her 1 though as he progressed he spouted what was 
husband, will offer no resistance to the uncouth quite as bad. 

seaman, who, in his kindness, would loosen the I Par parenthese, he was a great liar, and as he 
laces that confine her heaving bosom. | drew a long bow w hen lie was able to talk, go did 

As for politeness, even the ancient regime of the fie prove a long shot w hen he was sea-sick. Con- 
noblesse of France put it in their pockets as if there found the fellow, I think I sec him now—there he 
were a general chaos ; self is the only feeling ; not I stood, a tall gaunt misery, about the height of a 
butthatl have seen occasional traits of good will workhouse pump, and the basin was on the lloor 
towards others. I once witnessed a young lady of the cabin, nearly three feet from bis two feet; 
smelling to a bottle of F.au do Cologne, as if her ox- without condescending to stoop, or to sit down, or 
istence depended upon it, hrfhd it over to another to lift up the basin, so as to lessen the distance, lie 
whose state was even more pitiable, and I was re- poured forth a parabola, “ quod nunc dcscrtluTc ' 1 had 
minded of Sir Philip Sidney and the cup of w ater, just as well be omitted. 1 shall dismiss this perse- 
as he lav wounded on the field of battle, 14 Thy nc- cuting demon, by stating, that be called himself a 
cessity is greater than mine.” And if I might have baron, the truth of w hieli I doubted much ; that he 
judged from her trembling lips and pallid counte-1 w as employed by crowned beads, w hich I doubted 
nance, it was almost an equal act of heroism, j still more. On one point, however, I had little 
Paddle, paddle, splash, splash, hump, thump,— J doubt, although lie did not enter upon the subject, 
one would really imagine that the passengers (and his tongue to a great degree confirmed it,) 
were so many humps, all worked at once with the that be w'as a Chevalier d’lndustric. 
vessel by the same hundred horse pow er, for there | “1 am rid of him, thank Cod,” exclaimed I, a* 

were an hundred of them about me, each as sick as I went on deck to breathe a little fresh air, having 
ahorse. “ Sic omnrs,' 1 thnn«r lit I. ! lighted uiv cigar in the stewarts berth as I ascended. 

I have long passed the ordeal, and even steam. | The first objects which attracted my attention, W'ere 
and smoke, and washing-basins, and all the various i a young itentleiuan and lady, the former standing 
discordant and revolting noises from those who suf- by the latter, w ho was silting in a pensive position, 
fer, have no effect upon my nervous system; still with her elbow leaning on the gunnel, f^lie was 
wasldoomed to torment, and was very sick indeed, i in deep mourning, and closely veiled. 

For some time I bad been watched bv the evil eves I “ And bow does the beautiful Maria find herself 


of one, whom the Yankees would designate, as 
almighty ugly. He was a thin, spare man, whose i 
accost I could well have spared, for be bad the 
look of a demon, and, as I soon found, w'as pos¬ 
sessed with the demon of politics. Imagine what 
I must have suffered when I found out that lie w as 
a button-holder to boot. Observing that I was the 
only one who was in a state to listen, lie seized 
upon me as his victim. I, who had fled from poli¬ 
tics with as much horror as others have done from 
the cholera—I, who had encountered all the mise¬ 
ries of steam navigation, and all the steam and ef¬ 
fluvia of those cabins, to find myself condemned 
with others “ alike to groan—” what with King 
Leopold, and William of Nassau, ai d the Belgian 


this morning?” said the young gentleman, leaning 
over her with his band on ibe rail tosiqiport himself. 

The beautiful Maria! How was it possible not 
to be attracted bv such a distinguishing appellation? 
'Flic beautiful Maria! 1 thought ol Sterne’s Maria, 
and the little dog with a string, and I trimmed my 
ear like a windsail iti the tropics to catch the soft re¬ 
sponding, and most assuredly, in my imagination, 
melodious vibration oftlie air which w ould succeed. 

At last there was a reply* “Oil! tol-lol !” And 
that in anv thing but a melodious voice. “Oh! 
tol lol!” what n bathos! The beautiful Maria, 
whom in my imagination I had clothed with all the 
attributes of sentiment and delicacy, whom 1 had 
conjured up as a beau ideal of perfection, replies 
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in a hoarse voice with, 44 Oh ! tol, Ini !” Down she I more lugubrious note : he shook his head, and after 
went like the English funds in a panic—down she a pause he recommenced. “ England is no longer 
went to the zero of a Doll Tearsheet, and down I priest-ridden, sir; hut she is worse, she is law- rid- 
went again into the cabin. Surely this is a world ■ den. No man is safe without a lawyer at his el- 
of disappointment. bow, making over to him a part of his annual in- 

Perhaps I was wrong ; she might have been | come to secure the remainder. And then there’s 
very beautiful with the voice of a peacock ; she Brougham. But, sir, is that all? Oh, no !” 
might also have the plumage—but no, that is im- This third “ oh, no,” was more melancholy than 
possible ; she must from her sex have been a pea- the preceding, but I considered that my companion 
hen. At all events, if not very beautiful she was must have nearly exhausted his budget of miseries, 
very sick. I left the beautiful Maria sciecching and was curious to ascertain what w ould come next, 
over the gunnel. If the young gentleman were to 44 What, is there more, sir?” inquired I. 
repeat the same question now, thought I, the beau- « More # j r . Yes, s i r , plenty more. I ask you 
titul Maria will hardly answer, 44 Oh ! tol, lol ! whether even the seasons have not changed in our 
It was very cold on deck, blowing fresh from the unhappy country; have we not summer with unu- 
East. 1 never beard any one give a satisfactory rea- Slia | ? unexampled heat, and w inters without cold; 
son wdiy a west wind should he warm, and an east when shall we sec the mercury down below sixty 
wind cold in latitude ;>() deg. N. It is not so in the degrees again ? never, sir. What is summer but 
tropics when the east wind follows the rarefacation ^ sea son of alarm and dread ? Does not the cho- 
occasioncd by the sun. 1 ct docs not Byron say ; | era comc j n as regularly as green peas—terrifying 
,4! Tis the land of the east, ’ tis the clime of the sun.” us to death whether we die of it or not? Of what 
Certainly our east winds are not all poetical. advantage are the fruits of the earth so bountifully 

41 Very cold, sir,” said I, addressing a round bestow cd—have they not all been converted into 
faced gentleman in a white great coat, who rested poisons? Who dares to drink a light summer wine 
his chin and his two hands upon a thick cane, now? And, in the winter, sir, are we better off? 
You are fortunate in not being sea-sick.” Instead of the wholesome frosts of olden days, pu- 

I beg your pardon, I am not fortunate. I am rifying the air and the soil, and bracing up our 
worse than sca-sick, for 1 w ant to be sea-sick and nerves, what have w e but the influenza, which lasts 
can’t. I do believe every tiling is changed now-a- ,|s for four mouths, and the spasmodic cough w hich 
days, since that confounded Reform Bill /” fills »»|> the remainder of the year ? I am no grura- 

Politics again, thought I; what the devil has sea- bier, sir, I hate and abhor any thing like complain- 
sickness to do with the Reform Bill? Mercy on ii‘g> but this 1 will say, that the world has been 
me, when shall I he at peace ? “ There certainly turned upside down; that every tiling has gone 

has been some change,” observed I. wrong ; that peace has come to us unattended by 

44 Change, sir ! yes, every thing changed. Eng- plenty; that every body is miserable; and that 
land of 1^*15 is no more like merry England of olden vaccination and steam, which have been lauded 
time, than I am like Louis the Fourteenth—ruined, as blessings, have proved the greatest of all pos9i- 
gir, every class suffering, sir—badly ruled, sir.” hie curses, and that there is no chance of a return 
“ Things are much cheaper.” to our former prosperity ; unless we can set fire to 

44 Much cheaper! Yes, sir, hut what’s the good ol,r coal mines, and re-introduce the small-pox. 
of things being cheap when nobody has any money But, sir, the will of Heaven be done, I shall say no 
to purchase with ? They might just ns well be more, I don’t wish to make other people unhappy, 


dear. It’s a melancholy discovery, sir, this steam.” 

44 Melancholy just now to those who arc on board, 
and suffering, I grant.” 

Pooh, nonsense ! melancholy to those on shore, 
sir; the engines work while man Icoks on and 
starves. Country ruined, sir ; people miserable— 
throw n out of employ merit, wlidc foreigners reap 
the benefit; w’e sell them our manufactures at a 
cheaper rate ; we clothe them well, sir, at the ex¬ 
pense of our own suffering population. But is this 
all, sir ? Oh.no!” 

And here the gentleman dropped his chin again 
upon his hands, and looked very woeful indeed. 
After a few seconds he resumed. 

"We are dismembered, sir; ruined by faction. 
Society is disintegrated by political animosities; 
thousands have retreated from the scene of violence 
and excitement, to find peace in a foreign land.” 

I groaned an assent. ‘‘Ay, sir, and thousands 
will follow, withdrawing from the country its re¬ 
sources, circulating millions which enrich other na¬ 
tions, and avoiding their own share of the national 
burdens, which fall still heavier upon those who 
remain. But is that all, sir ? Oh, no 

This second “oh, no!” was pronounced in a 


but pray don’t think, sir, I’ve told you all. Oh, no 
At this last “oh, no!” niy companion laid .his 
face down upon his knuckles and was silent. I 
once more song lit the deck, and preferred to encoun¬ 
ter the east wind. * 4 Blow, blow, thou wintry wind, 
thou art not so unkind, ’ soliloquized I, as l looked 
over the bows, and perceived that we were close 
to the pile entrance of the harbor of Ostend. Ten 
minutes afterwards there was a cessation of paddle, 
paddle thump, thump, the stern-fast was thrown 
on the quiiy, there was a rush on board of cotnmis- 
saires, with their reiterated cries, accompanied 
" ill* cards thrust into your bands, 14 Hotel des 
Bains, Monsieur.” “ Hotel Waterloo, Monsieur.” 
“ Hotel Belle-vuc.” “ Hotel Bedford, Monsieur.” 
“ Hotel d’Anglcterre,” ad infinitum —and then there 
was the pouring out of .Noah’s Ark, with their coun¬ 
tenances wearing a most paradoxical appearance, 
for they evidently showed that they had had quite 
enough of water, and, at the same time, that they 
required a great deni more. I looked at my children 
ns they were hoisted up from the ladies cabin one 
l after another, and upon examination I decided that 
tho Hotel des Bains would be the most appropriate 
to their condition, so there we went. 
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BY C. DAPONTE. 


There was loud revelry in my father’s house 
when I arrived from Europe, after a residence there 
of nearly seven years. As I approached the dwel¬ 
ling of iny loved progenitor, the light that shone 
from every window tilled me with astonishment— 
and wjien I entered there was that in the appear¬ 
ance of the domestic which told me 1 had arrived 
inopportunely. 

But the mystery was soon explained—a lovclv 
maid for whose sake I had left my country and de¬ 
voted more than six years of incessant toil was on 
the eve of marriage—and to whom was she about 
to connect herself? To my own brother, at least 
the domestics told me so, and I was idiot enough to 
listen to their story. I had scarcely been made ac¬ 
quainted with the so called facts when a fond 
mother’s arms encircled me—a venerable father's 
blessing was pronounced more plainly from his 
eyes than from his lips—a sister cried for joy at 
my return and 1 should have felt more than happy 
but that my mind was poisoned by the story of my 
deep and heartfelt loss. The jmui vyho on ce ha s 
loved can judge the feelings that 1 ciTtertained 
towards, the. destroyer of my ponce. Tlialhlnved j 
fervently and had supposed that every affection of 
my heart was ardently returned.- t had built, 
a barrier between myself and herd loved—I, who 1 
had vowed I never would connect myself with one 
whose heart could beat responsive to my own until | 
I had attained the power to gratify each wish that 
she might form—yes, to anticipate her very 
thoughts. That barrier I had surmounted ; the 
task was difficult but 1 Imd striven hard, and had 
surmounted it. And what was now my recom¬ 
pense for years of toil ? “ Where 1 had garnered 

up my heart” was lost to me forever. And had the 
robber been another than the offspring of the being 
that gave me birth 1 should have stained the earth 
with blood, my soul with crime. But I thank heav¬ 
en I restrained myself, I did not murder him. lie 
•came to me, that brother carne to ine, he said “ I i 
have engaged a groomsman but now that you are 
here 1 could not wed unless you stood beside me, 
tnd more especially because you.” I could hear no 
more—he was about to tell me of my devotion for I 
his destined bride, to boast, to glory in his treach¬ 
ery and shame, his cool calm, countenance, his | 
amorous ardour told the talc to well. I siczed him | 
by the throat,: madness, and the consciousness of 
blighted hopes thrilled through my pulses, and my 
brain was bursting with despair. j 

What was it then to me that he was Sampson- 1 
like in strength? Had the great Hercules himself, 
been there, my rage had overpowered him. Yes, 
m excess of fury did I cast him to the earth; I j 
placed my foot upon his powerless breast and 
prayed to see his dying agony; and as his breath- 1 
,n g came convulsively and quick I bent across him 
that my ears might drink the final evidence of his 
existence. And faint and fainter grew his breath,' 


his heart’s pulse ceased to beat, and I stood up and 
laughed. Y es, like a demon I exulted in the ruin 
1 had made. But was I satisfied ? No, for I 
j cruredher death. And there she came, clad in the 
j smiles of joy and innocence—I must have been the 
I incarnate fiend himsclt to have injured her ; Hooked 
jone instant on her and the current of my blood 
seemed changed. There is a majesty in virgin 
purity that awes the vilest thought. My brother 
lay before us, breathless, senseless; she looked 
[ upon his form, she turned her eyes on me, one long 
j loud shriek she gave, and threw her maniac form 
| upon his body. And I, what did I then 7 The 
consciousness ofguilt, the dread of looking on that 
maiden again quite mastered me. I fled ; yes, like 
| a coward criminal I sought to baffle justice by an 
1 ignominous flight; and justice, what the world 
j calls justice did not overtake me. But could I “ fly 
i from thought ?” Could I forget I was a fiaticide ? 
Were not those forms, iny murdered brother and 
his destined wife forever present to my mind’s eye? 
and even in dreams the blackened vision of that 
strangled brother was still before me, and the fair 
face of a young maiden, half imploring, half re¬ 
proaching, flitted by my couch and wakes me in 
an agony ofdread. But the great “ Bard of Avon” 
has said that “All’s well that ends well,” and if 
some unfortunate individual has had patience to go 
through the horrors of my story I trust he will not 
object to its devclopernent. 

The influence of passion often subjects men to 
whole years of misery, for acts committed at its 
dictates in as few moments ; and thus might I have 
| committed, and for years I thought 1 had been guilty 
| of a crime for which whole years of penance could 
' not atone, and which my life time could not have 
| blotted from my memory. 

I Three years was I an outcast on the earth; I 
! cared not for the thoughts of individuals, reckless 
of public censure I plunged into the worst excess 
of dissipation. She who I loved, for whom Iliad 
cast off the natural inaction of my disposition, was 
lost to me forever, for I could not, guilty of a broth¬ 
er’s death approach her: I dreaded to behold a 
wasted form, a pallid face, and eyes that lacked 
their lustre ; and more than all I feared to hear her 
say, this is thy work. But heaven at length relent¬ 
ed, and for my crime, if that can be a crime, com¬ 
mitted in insanity, considered me sufficiently chas¬ 
tised. A stranger in a foreign land, friendless and 
penniless, racked by the chidings of a sleepless 
conscience I knew no moments of rest. But who 
would bear the harrowncss of thought: 

“ When he himself might his quietus make 

With a bare bodkin ?” 

And the cowardly thought of rushing unpre¬ 
pared into the presence of a judge to whom I 
was aware I had already given offence took 
full possession of my thoughts and I resolved 
to end my misery in this world by entailing on niy- 
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self a whole eternity of woe. With this intention 
I entered the store of a druggist in the city where 
at that time l resided and with whom I had some 
slight acquaintance. I asked him for a drachm of! 
Prussic acid and was retiring with it when he called 
me back : I had almost forgotten w hat I was strict¬ 
ly charged not to forget, said he, I was desired bv 
a lady, who, says she has travelled many thousand 
miles to find yon, to deliver you a letter; as he 
spoke he produced the paper to which he had 
alluded. I broke it open and for a period my blood 
forgot to circulate ; it bore my mother’s signature : j 
oh, what on earth can equal in affection the endur¬ 
ing love of woman for her oilspring. A father’s 
love is stern, relentless, justice : hut a mother's is I 
that justice, tempered by mercy. My mother 
wrote me— “My own dear Walter, l thank Provi¬ 
dence that l have now some trace of von. Three 
years, three years of bitterness, three years while 
hope deferred made rny heart sick have I devoted 
to the search—My son. the latest issue of my wor¬ 
shipped husband, will you not come to me ? Will 
you not? I know you will, you cannot, dare not 
break a mother’s heart, the heart of one who glad¬ 
dens in the thought that she is near you and then 
desponds because she dare not hope so great a joy 
is yet in store for her, as folding you within her I 
arms. But even if a mother’s prayers lack power 
to bring you to her, let not the voice of one who now 
has loved, yes doated on you for ten years, whose j 
sighs since the sad day you parted have disturbed I 
the silent, whose tears have flowed so freely that 
she now exclaims in all the desolation of despair—” 
Alas alas, mine agony forbids that I should weep. 
tl Let not her voice, her sighs, her tears be unre¬ 
garded. Walter, a woman canjudue best woman’s 
heart. I tell you that her fondness could not he ex¬ 
ceeded. Never have 1 or she or any one imagined 
the reason of your extraordinary departure. Your 
brother from whom on his recovery” 

Could I read more? lsank upon mv knees and 
if the thanks I breathed to heaven that day was not 
heard by our eternal maker then has sincerity no 
claim to mercy. 1 began, however, after the ex¬ 
citement of my feelings had subsided and I read 
again—“ Y'our brother from whom, on his recovery 
we had expected to receive an explanation of the 
extraordinary scene which Emily had witnessed, 
refused to speak upon the subject, and having 
postponed his marriage for a year he wedded the 
sister of your Emily, to whom he was to have been 
married at your arrival. Need I say more than 
this to you ? A father waits to hold you to his 
breast, a brother and a sister wait to see their pride, 

I wait, your mother waits to see her latest offspring 
and your Emily, she lives hut in the hope of dwel¬ 
ling once again upon the music of a voice upon 
which alone she doats.” 

What were tome my years of suffering ? I wept, 
yes, like a boy l wept—hut they were tears of joy 
I shed, and never was a heart relieved as mine wa< 
by that shower of tears! It seemed ns if the night 
that for three years had pressed upon mv heart was 
then removed. My story is almost done—I’m not 
an old man yet and Emily has just been reading 
this to her mamma, I mean my mother and a voting 
whole souled little fellow is weeping because he 
ecs his grandmother cry. 


An Appeal. 

BY PROSPER M. WETMORE. 

Ye worshippers of glory 

Who bathe the earth in blood, 

And launch proud names fornn after age 
Upon the crimson flood. 

Pause in your march of terror! 

W o hovers o’er your path ; 

Madness, despair, ami death await 
The conflict’s gathering wrath ! 

Think yea throne will prosper, 

A nation’s glory rise, 

When your bark is borne by a people’s tears, 
And wafted bv their si^hs? 

Look to the peaceful dwelling 
Of the peasant and his race; 

There’s joy around that lowly hearth, 

There’s rapture on each face. 

That brow with snow is whitened, 

Those eyes with age are dim; 

But his face is bright at the t\valight hour. 

As he joins the evening hymn. 

For Ins children there are smiling. 

What a blessed sight it is 
To sit in the shades of a pleasant eve. 

And gaze on a scene like this! 

Two manly youths are standing 
Beside their father's chair, 

And a maiden’s face, all loveliness, 

Chines like a sunbeam there. 

A mother’s placid features 
Are in that circle found. 

And her bosom warms with a thrill of joy 
As she fondly looks around. 

On through the paths to glory, 

Y’e mighty conquerors ! 

The trumpet’s voice has summoned forth 
Your legions to the wars! 

Hush on through fields of carnage, 

And tread on earth the foe! 

Where’er your banners float above, 

Lot vour sabres flash below ! 

YTt stay your march to greatness. 

Your breath has been a fate ! 

Where is the peaceful cottage now 
Its hearth is desolate! 

U pon that door no longer 
The twilight shadows fall; 

In a shroudless grave the old man sleeps 
Beneath the ruined wall. 

Ye tore awuv his strong ones— 

On tin; battle field they lie ; 

The mother pined in her grief away, 

And laid her down to die. 

That form of seraph sweetness, 

Where the eve enraptured gazed, 

Is a pitious wreck, in its loveliness 
For the lost one’s brain is crazed. 

’Twere better she were sleeping 
Within the silent tomb ; 

For never more to her frenzied eye 
The flowers of life shall bloom ! 

And these are ’mong the trophies 
That build you up a name— 

With blood and tears, ye conquerors ! 

Ye purchase empty lame. 
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A SKETCH FROM REAL LIFE. 


The weather was hot as Tartarus. E very body 
that could raise the wind, was off to the Licks, 
Harrodsburg, or the Springs. No clients came, 
and scarcely a friend, to break the solitude of my 
Office. At length my tailor came, bringing with 
him a bill of the sum total of my wardrobe for the 
last twelve months. Afflictions come not singly; 
and my shoemaker handed in an account of boots 
and pumps that I had kicked out uselessly at the 
balls of the past season. My landlord demanded 
rent; and I knew my landlady’s eyes would sparkle 
with delight if I were to present her with the fifty 
dollars, or such a matter,—that I happened to be in 
arrears. .These things ruffled the enamel of my 
temper; and my amiability was fast giving way 
to more unlovely feelings. 

What shall I do ? was the question, which I put 
to my ingenuity one morning. I had some thoughts 
of taking the benefit of the act, but pride revolt¬ 
ed. Many golden schemes floated mistily before 
my imagination, and then dissolved away in 
smoke. The only means of escape from inevita¬ 
ble ruin, which struck me as being within the 
compass of my energies, was this—to get married 
to an heiress and pay of all my old scores with the 
small end of her dowry. After thinking about 
tliis scheme fora while, I really became quite en¬ 
chanted with it. Houses, lands, friends, domestic 
comforts and the whole host of the et ceteras of 
matrimony, rose before me—and in anticipation, I 
fancied myself the monarch of ail I surveyed. 

While I was immersed deeply in the midst of 
these pecuniary speculations, niy friend Bill Reck¬ 
less called on me. We had a long interview ; the 
result of which was that wo would follow the fash¬ 
ion of the times, and escape from the hot walls and 
dust, which make summer in a city so insufferable. 
To me, this project seemed almost providential. 
Now, thought I, my destiny hangs on a pivot. If 
in the course of my peregrinations, it shall please 
the fates to place me in the vicinity of an heiress, I 
•hall strike for matrimony. 

I slept very comfortably that night; and dream¬ 
ed about making love, black eyes, etc., until it 
was broad day light. At 10 o’clock, I found my- 
xlf on the back seat of the “ David Crockett’' 
stage, bound for- 

I fear Bill found me a dull companion. I was 
•olely intent on fancying scenes, in which I played 
• very conspicuous part. Now I would suppose 
myself the lord of the handsomest lady hereabouts, 
and the envy of some of my quondam bachelor 
friends. Again—but what signify day dreams ? 
I'll come to rny main purpose at once, which is a 
plain narration of facts, or my name is not Bob 
Harshand, nor my veracity unimpeachable. 

The first morning of our existence at the- 

Springs, was spent in reconnoitcring the surround- 
mg scenery, and in making observations on the 
company present. I kept my heart in its place, 


although it leaped to my throat several times, as 
the sight of some earthly houries smote my vision. 
1 am no fool in love, as I hope to prove before I 
reach the last sentence of my story, and therefore 
did not choose to fall into a fatal passion before sun¬ 
set. It seems to me that the nights were made 
for gallants and maidens ; for then, the earth being 
shut out, they can the more readily forget it, and 
enjoy a forestate of heavenly existence, which is 
mutual love, as I understand it. I never knew a 
sensible man who would peril his happiness on 
the effect he could produce while the sun was 
within the horizon. Girls are peculiarly sensitive 
while the stars are looking down on them ; and I 
would not give one interview under Venus, for 
fifty in the eye of the god of day. The dinner bell 
rung. The lengthy table was soon filled up by a 
swarm of persons who represented the physiog¬ 
nomical peculiarities of every clime. At any oth¬ 
er time, I would have been delighted with the op¬ 
portunity presented to me for speculating on tho 
indications of character which the various counte¬ 
nances a Horded. But I must confess that I was 
immovably fixed in my purposes of falling in love 
if possible with some heiress, and threw but one 
cursory glance over the heads of about fifty gentle¬ 
men. At length, my eye fell upon a fellow of 
dark complexion, hlnck eyes and hair, who sported 
a pair of whiskers that made him look as ferocious 
ns Mars himself. The reason why this fellow 
presented a paramount claim to my attention, wu 
not to be found in his whiskers, but rather in his 
enviable proximity to a beautiful lady on his left. 
She looked to me about twenty years of nge ; the 
veil of la»hes which shaded her full, large, lustrous 
black eye would occasionally be lifted up, and it 
would settle for a moment most beamingly on her 
gallant’s whiskers, I thoughtand then, a smile 
of exquisite beauty would wave her lips in a 
manner that would have secured the devotion of 
Hogarth. I totally forgot the ostensible purpose 
for which I had taken my seat at the table, until I 
was blessed by the same lady with an illumination 
from her eyes, which gave me so severe a shock as 
to cause the fork in my hand to drop from my 
nerveless grasp on iny plate. The noise awaken¬ 
ed me ; and I commenced the business of tilling 
my mouth. Before I left the table, 1 concluded 
that if her property was worth as much as I deter¬ 
mined to extort as the price of my hand and affec¬ 
tions, that I would prevail on her to exchange her 
name, whatever it might be, for that which 1 meant 
to give currency to. 

After dinner, I asked Bill if he had noticed her. 

I have—or, at least, had—great faith in his opin¬ 
ions of the sex. He answered me affirmatively 
and added that she had a dash of coquetry in her 
composition, which a man of address might ren¬ 
der essentially serviceable to himself. Coquettes, 
said he, would not effect the demolition of hearts 
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which is attribute] to them, if men understand 
them. Coquetry is necessary to women ; it is their 
shield, and they have a right to use it ill seif de¬ 
fence. But you can easily discover where it is a 
passion : it only becomes such in those with whom 
self-esteem is large and benevolence is small. 
These women are always fond of dominion, and if 
men arc fools, they soon become the coquette’s 
slaves. All coquettes have vanity, and the skilful 
man will make such use of this weakness as to 
disarm the lady of her terrible powers. I give you 
this.advice in advance of the assault which I sec 
you premeditate on the lady about whom you have 
hurried yourself into such a precocious fever. I 
should have added, before this, that my friend Bill 
is a phrenologist, and, of course, knows all about 
female character from the bumps which they wear 
in the neighborhood of their pulls. 

Bill met an acquaintance during the afternoon 
who had preceded us in his arrival just one day. 
From him I learned that the lady about whom I 
was so interested, was the daughter of a gentle¬ 
man, whom he pointed out to us, from-county 

Kentucky. lie was rich; and, from what he 
could understand, the daughter’s name was Mrs. 
Smith, a young widow, who was just out of her 
weeds. This was all fair enough for my purpose, 
although 1 always had a groundless fear of widows. 
However she was rich and beautiful, and they in 
all conscience, arc as much as a reasonable man 
ought to expect. I made up my mind forthwith to 
attack her, and if possible to conclude a treaty of 
amity and peace before I left the spot. 

Towards evening I saw her, in company with 
several other ladies, and the whiskered gentleman 
who, I candidly confess, caused me some misgiv¬ 
ings as to the practicability of the scheme I had re¬ 
solved on. She tripped over the green sward 
like a fairy ; her form was a combination of splen¬ 
dors, and was altogether, a very tit support for the 
peerless, head above it. But her gallant’s scrupu¬ 
lous attention to her was utterly inexplicable; there 
was no reconciling them with my own determina¬ 
tions in that way. And then, too, he had the ad¬ 
vantage of a longer acquaintance, and for what I 
knew, might be an accepted suitor. As these va¬ 
garies rolled over iny mind, 1 felt a very uncom¬ 
fortable amount of agony. If lie had notdeclared, 
I considered myself safe from his interference ; 
for I could hold no man my superior in the partic¬ 
ular of wining hearts, if he were such a currica- 
ture of the genus, dandy, as he appeared to he. 
The longer I thought of him, and the possible rela¬ 
tions existing between The lady and himself, the 
more meanly I esteemed him. At last, I began to 
bate him, and could see nothing in his exterior 
which could recommend him to the notice of such 
a divinely endowed being as I fancied her to be. 

Everyman has a right to his own property; but 
it is astonishing what an interest we frequently take 
in that which belongs to others. I bad worked 
myself up into a feverish state of anxiety about a 
lady, who was an utter stranger to me, and, for 
any thing 1 knew to the contrary, the property, so 
far as the affections could make her, of another. 
In my hallucinations, 1 fancied that the gentleman 
with whiskers was interfering with some of my 


own rights, and did not once suppose that I w as 
botheiing myself about something to which he had 
paramount claims. I was as unhappy as a jealoas 
man could be, until I saw the company returning. 
I placed myself against a tree, and gnlhcred the 
members of my body into what l considered a very 
interesting nttrtudc, and awaited their approach 
with becoming philosophy. As they cn>ne on, a 
hurst of laughter attracted my attention. A thought 
came over me that perhaps 1 was the subject of it 
and tbeir enjoyment altogether at my expense. 1 
grew mad, and ground my teeth with hut little alle¬ 
viation to my exasperated feelings. I left the tree, 
and wheeled ofT in a direction from them. What 
fools vanity sometimes makes of the best of us l 
I had no business to suppose that I, unknown to 
them, was ati object of regard ; and yet my own 
consequence was uppermost in my thoughts in that 
moment, and I could conceive of no other incite¬ 
ment to tbeir lnirtlifulnrss, inasmuch as my jeal¬ 
ousy prevented the supposition that the w it of the 
whiskered gentleman had elicited it. 

I nursed my wrath, until the bell summoned us 
to the tables again. I felt quite hopeless, as the 
pretty widow' approached a seat leaning on tire 
arm of him of the exquisite whiskers. Really, it 
deprived me of what little appetite I had ©n enter¬ 
ing the apartment ; and 1 did nothing but indulge a 
variety of unamiable suspicions, and sip tea by the 
spoonful. I was tortured half to death, and not a 
ray of consolation beamed over the darkened pros¬ 
pect by which I was suirounded. It is very singa- 
lar how persons of tolerable sense, will suffer 
themselves to be bedeviled hy fancies that are not 
based on facts ! But such is the melancholy fatuity 
of the species ; and the metaphysical may account 
for it as they please. I am sure I shall not trouble 
nivsclf about it. To the ideal I have given my de¬ 
votion ; but for the metaphysical 1 have but Bur- 
chcll’s word, and it is significant—fudge ! 

After tea, Bill and myself took a walk out in the 
light of the moon. I told him of all my thoughts, 
and he laughed outright at ine. This at first ag¬ 
gravated my feelings, but soon effected their miti¬ 
gation ; for it assured me I had not been unfortu¬ 
nate, but simply foolish. My heart was rid of a 
mountain of trouble, and I began to breath the air 
of heaven freely. I now summoned fortitude, dis¬ 
carded suspicion, and determined on a conquest in 
spite of the efforts of him, who I very gratuitously 
looked upon as a rival. 

By the time xvc had finished out walk and return¬ 
ed, a dance had been got up. We entered the apart¬ 
ment, and Bill’s friend introduced us to several la¬ 
dies, but not to the one on whom I had set my 
heart. She was standing at the other extremity of 
the room, and her shade was along side of her. 
I fear the lady I had been trying to entertain notic¬ 
ed my mental absence, and put me down as a mem¬ 
ber of that to-be-uvoided tribe, know among men 
as bores. 

44 Can you tell me the name of that tall gentle¬ 
man whiskers, who is so particularly attentive 
to the beautiful lady beside him?” 1 inquired of 
Miss Gay lark, a lady that I had some previous ac¬ 
quaintance with. 

44 No, sir. He is a splendid gentleman, is be not 
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I did not ask her for comments on hits exterior 
splendors, and could not thank her lor volunteering. 

“ He looks like an Ostrogoth/’ said I, before I 
bad time to consider the elfect my speech might 
possibly have in causing her to form an uufavora- 
ble opinion of myself. 

I offered her my hand for the dance, and we of 
course, changed the subject of conversation. I en¬ 
tertained her by a prodigious show of knowledge 
on the difficult subjects of waltzing, minutes, cotil¬ 
lions, and promenades;— and into my disquisition 
on the last named subject, I contrived to whip an 
episode on the effect of moonlight on a sensitive 
heart, lor the purpose of developing some of her 
romance. At the conclusion of a peroration, which 
I flatter myself was most happy, I discovered that 
ray partner had entirely tailed to appreciate my 
eloquence, and stood silently gazing on me with 
parted lips and opened fingers, looking like a pet re¬ 
faction. The datree commenced, and I was ex¬ 
onerated from any further colloquial efforts, for 
awhile. I was soon dteply engrossed with some 
profound speculations on the nature of a lady’s 
nerves, which admit of the twinkling motion that 
their feet assume to the sound of music, and which 
is so exceedingly irresistible to a man of acute sen¬ 
sibility. 

ldid not get an introduction to the widow, as she 
vanished in company with Iter gallant, from the 
room shortly after the dancing commenced. 

Every thing went on gaily; and every body 
seemed toenjny themselves very much, and certain¬ 
ly did, unless, like myself, their countenances fail¬ 
ed to mirror the thoughts and feelings which were 
passing over their minds. To tell the truth, not¬ 
withstanding Miss Gaylark, my partner, was a 
very pretty and sprightly girl, I felt very vapory 
while the company continued to move to the sound 
of the violin. S<mu; pleasant sallies were made 
and duly responded to; but dullness, with meat 
least, had the mastery. As I have no notion of de¬ 
viating into dullness, [ will pass over the occurren¬ 
ces of the dance in silence. 

A walk was proposed and agreed on. I offered 
ray arm to Miss (daylark and led the way, while 
Bill and his friend with their ladies, followed. It 
was ten o'clock, and the moon was shining high in 
the heavens. The far hills were enveloped in a 
misty curtain of light, while cvcrv leaf near us 
flung bright reflections as the soft night breeze play¬ 
ed upon them. I felt like making love—if the idea 
of a mechanical process he no heathenish and in- 
admissable, when speaking of the creation of the 
most etherial of passions. If the widow had been 
sauntering beside me instead of Miss Ga\lark, the 
passion would undoubtedly have assumed domin¬ 
ion over me in a manner sufficiently involuntary 
to have pleased the most ideal of romanticists. 
A* it was, I resolved on having love; and as it 
would not rise spontaneously on account of the 
preocupancy of my heart’s sanctuary by another 
idol, I was forced to make it, and to work 1 went. 

I began a colloquy by expatiating on the beau- 
bes of the moonlit scenery around us, artd man¬ 
aged my discourse so adroitly as to make many 
couplets which 1 quoted, appear to follow as the 
most natural things in the world, while, in reality, 

I adapted my remarks, which were but prefaces to 


the citations I made, tothcin. After Miss Gaylark’a 
fancy had assumed the proper degree of excite¬ 
ment, I become silent. I have an extreme flexibil¬ 
ity of muscle, andean look any thing. I know 
Miss Gay lark thought my eyes were peculiarly 
expressive of softness, for I saw the reflection 
glimmering in her own. I will not dwell on the 
character of the expressions which gave eloquence 
to her countenance, although our tongues were 
mute. It was what is called the voice of feeling, 
though it took Jong practice to render me as natu¬ 
ral as I was. 

“ How beautiful !” said I as wc entered the 
shadow of a forest of trees over which the music 
of a stream was wafted. 44 And what a contrast 
between the glare of the moon and the shade of 
these trees ! The contrast between the shadow of 
a dark eye, and the soft light of a blue one !” 

44 You grow quite poetical. Your simile is ex¬ 
cellent,’ said Miss Gas lark, who is a judge of such 
matters. 

44 1 would be the most stoical of worldlings Miss, 
if I were not poetical under the circumstances in 
which I most blessedly exist at present. To what 
part of the world of thought does your mind rove 
at such scenery as this ?” 

44 \\ hen alone, I dwell on the days of lang syne; 
when in company, I strive to anticipate the future." 

44 Delightful occupations,’’said I. 44 You remind 
me of a verse which is either in Shelley or Cole¬ 
ridge ; you can inform me which, for I have really 
forgotten. It runs thus : 

VY hen the moonlight sleeps on the mountain's 

side, 

And a shadow’rests on the vale, 

The spirit away o’er the past will ride, 

And recall the scenes of its early pride, 

And list to memory’s tale.” 

44 Beautiful !” said Miss Gaylark ; 44 and I think 
Shelley is its author.’’ 

44 V'ery probably,” said I. 

I have a great aptitude at extemporaneous speak¬ 
ing ;—and the verse I quoted, and which enhanced 
the reputation of Shelley in Miss Gaylark’s esti¬ 
mation, is but a specimen of my tact in that line. 

I arn too modest to claim any thing which I throw 
oft’ in this way, and usually give them to some of 
our modern poets, satisfied with the reputation I 
acquire as an apropos quoter of what is beautiful 
and sublime in the thoughts of other men. 

44 Music is the only thing w anting to make a com¬ 
plete paradise of this place,” said Miss Gaylark ; 

“ and I wish it was possible to import and preserve 
nightingales.” * 

44 Capital idea,” said I. 44 But, Hark! you can 
hear the murmuring of the brook ; and, as I live, 
lean catch the tones of vocal music in the distance 
before us. Some nightingale of a lady, I presume ; 
suppose we move tow ards it.—Do you not sing V f 
44 Never without the accompaniment of the piano." 

44 Oh, Miss Gaylark, I will do any thing for you, 
if you will treat me with a song. 1 know you can 
sing—I see it in your countenance. Now, grant 
my prayer, nnd I will die for you—or,”—taking 
her hand and hushing my voice to a whisper —“ If 
it please you more, will live for you.” 
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I fancy my action was most dramatic; for it pro-i 
duced a great effect on her to whom it was addres¬ 
sed. The carnation coursed her cheek, and her 
eyelid drooped ; and really for the moment 1 forgot 
the widow, and felt like prostrating myself at the 
feet of the beautiful being before me. There was 
a stirring among the leaves behind us, and I drop- 
cd her hand. 

How hateful it is to be disturbed, just when you 
are about realizing some of your dreams of earthly 
bliss! I must have been born under the influence 
of some malign planet, fori have been on the eve 
of making nineteen declarations, and at every time 
something has occurred to prevent me. 

“ Where are the rest of the company ?” asked 
Miss Gay lark, looking around. 

“They are approaching’’ said I 
“Approaching ! Why 1 thought they were be¬ 
hind us. Really, Mr. Harshand, you have been | 
so interesting, that you have quite turned my head 
arouud, and I have lost the power of determining 
the course I am pursuing.” 

Some persons now drew nigh; and my disap¬ 
pointment was excruciating, when, instead of the 
company from which MissGaylark and myself had 
strayed, I discovered the widow and the fellow 
with whiskers! They passed to the right of us. 

I thought it looked very suspicious, that they should 
be wandering about alone in the woods at that 
hour of the night. 1 began to think all my hopes 
of success in that quarter were completely cut off. 

“ It is very strange how we should have been 
separated from the other gentlemen and ladies,” 
said my pretty companion. “ Let us try to find 
them.” 

We had wandered unconciously into the depths 
of the wood, when Miss Gay lurk made the re¬ 
marks I have just recorded. 1 had not taken very 
particular notice of the route we had pursued, and 
began to fear that 1 would be unable to lead her 
back to the spot where we had entered. Her pro¬ 
position that we should return was acceded to, and 
we moved off* in the direction as we thought of the 
house. We passed on, and in a few minutes found 
our further progress impeded by a rivulet. We 
paused on its banks, and I knew we were not pur¬ 
suing the proper path, as we had crossed no water 
course before. 

My situation was somewhat perplexing. I have 
no locality, and never entered a strange piece of 
woodland in my life, without getting lost in it. I 
turned after a moment’s silence to my companion, 
and said—“ What shall we do ? I fear we are lost. 
For my life I can’t tell the direction in which the 
house lies from where we are.” 

As I spoke Miss Gnylflrk looked inquisitively in 
my face, and I was assured from her manner that she 
knew I was not joking, and read every thought that 
was passing over my mind. She appeared satisfied 
and recommended another direction. We started 
again at a rapid pace, and in about ten minutes had 
the pleasure of discovering by the moonlight that 
we were near the boundnry of the wood. We con¬ 
gratulated each other on the circumstance, and be¬ 
gan some merriment at our adventure. This, how¬ 
ever, was of but short duration; for when we had 
got out of the woods, we found ourse.lves in a field 
on which our eyes had never before been fixed. 


The pretty face of my companion showed symp¬ 
toms of great anxiety, and I felt extremely unplea¬ 
sant. I happened to think that the moon who is 
so kind in assisting lovers, might possibly enable 
us to extricate ourselves from our present difficul¬ 
ties. 1 recalled to Miss Gaylark’s mind the fact 
that the moon was to the left of us when we entered 
the wood, but now to the right. 

Taking counsel as to the course we sliould pur¬ 
sue from the moon, we once more started off. In 
a short time our hearts were gladdened ; as we 
discovered the house we were in quest of, and our¬ 
selves near the spot where we had first entered the 
woods. At a short distance from us, we had the 
pleasure of perceiving the remainder of the com¬ 
pany from which we had wandered, sauntering 
very leisurely along as if entirely unmindful of our 
absence. We soon joined them and related our 
adventures. This narrative, of course, excited a 
vast deal of merriment, and I had the satisfaction 
of answering very many difficult questions which 
were propounded to me, for the purpose of eliciting 
explanations. By the time we reached the house, 
all the visitors had retired, excepting one or two 
groups of gentlemen whose low hoarse tones form¬ 
ed an exquisite contrast to the music of the tree- 
frogs and katy-dids. We bade good night. 

I got up early next morning. There had been a 
fine shower during the night, and all nature was re¬ 
vived. The birds were carolling from every tree- 
top in their blithest strains ; and as the sun peeped 
over a rugged piece of cloud that hung on the verge 
of the horizon, the big drops glistened like dia¬ 
monds from the points of every leaf and spear of 
grass. The scene was exquisitely beautiful; and 
gazing on the numberless splendors spread out be¬ 
fore me, I could not help thinking how much the 
magnificence of every thing would be enhanced 
if an agreeable companion were beside me. This 
thought naturally induced others, and I was soon 
lost to all around me, and wholly engrossed by the 
recollections of the previous day. 

The sight of the widow recalled my wandering 
thoughts. *?hc was standing on the piazza with 
the wretch in whiskers, and a light vehicle was 
before them. He pulled on his gloves, sprung into 
the seat, cracked his long whip, and the rapidly 
revolving wheels flashed in the sunshine. ] cor¬ 
dially wished him a broken-or, I should say, 

a long journey. The widow strained her eyca af¬ 
ter him, until he was hid by the trees. As I 
passed near her I thought she looked sorry. But 
it was not in my nature to sympathize with her just 
then, for I never was better pleased in all my life. 
She vanished into the house, and I pursued my 
speculations. 

In the evening, I got an introduction to the widow! 
I found her highly accomplished, beautiful and in¬ 
telligent, but must acknowledge, that the artifici¬ 
ality of her manner would bear no comparison with 
the easy naturalness of Miss Gaylark’s. Her cash 
made ampje amends for all she lost by compari¬ 
son ; and I had but to think of the wretched condi¬ 
tion of my* finances, to feel an ungovernable im 
pulse for her. I borrowed impetuosity from des¬ 
pair, and bent all my energies to the accomplish¬ 
ment of my ends. I hod started from home fully 
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resolved on making an investment of my affections i 
where I could realize the highest amount of pccu- I 
Diary profit. My heart had an unaccountable bias j 
towards Miss Gaylark, but my inclinations were 
strong for Mrs. Smith. 

Never was a suitor more wakeful to a lady's 
wants. I walked with her, talked with her, and 
taxed my ingenuity in contriving accessions to her 
happiness. Neither was I unmindful of M iss Gay- 
lark. When in company with both I manifested 
great impartiality ; but when 1 had either alone, 
as I am a sinner, I played the part of an idolator. 
la this manner I manoeuvred for the entire length of 
five days. j 

As I stood gazing on the brilliant clouds ns the 
sun went down on the seventh day of our sojourn 
at the springs, I flattered myself on the adriotness 
with which I managed affairs, And concluded that i 
either of the ladies was within my grasp. ! 

After supper I took a long walk with the widow. 
The moon was full: and 1 had a superstition that a j 
vow made in the face of the full moon would not 
be liable to the ordinary vicissitudes of human pro¬ 
mises. Now there was an opportunity, and the , 
auspices most favorable. I was tender and sen¬ 
timental as a Bhcpherd swain; and to my fancy, 
the lady at my side fully responded to eveiy action 
of my heart. At length we entered a little grove of 
trees, situated but a short distance from the house. 
We stopped in the midst of it, near a spring. 1 
seized her hand, and had hardly commenced a de¬ 
claration, when a voice louder and harsher than 
mine, greeted the Indy’s cars. 

“ Maria, what the devil's the meaning of this con¬ 
duct? what’s the matter? are you-’’ 

“Why John, is that you—when did you get 
back,” said the widow laughing; and snatching 
her hand from my grasp, she ran towards him from 
whom the voice proceeded, “Oh, nothing’s the 
matter. 1 stuck a splinter in my hand just now, 
and my friend here was trying to extricate it by the 
light of the moon. And now permit me to intro¬ 
duce you to Mr. llarshand. Mr. Smith, Mr. Har- 
ihand—Mr. Harshand, Mr. Smith—my husband !” 

I took his extended hand, of course; and for the 
first time, spoke to the fellow in whiskers, who had 
occasioned me so many fears when I first arrived at 
the springs. I felt chagrined to my heart’s core, 
and yet could not but admire the consuinnmtcncss 
of the lady’s manner and invention which had ex¬ 
tricated her from the suspicions of a jealous hus¬ 
band. He had just returned from an expedition, 
into the particulars of which 1 instituted no inqui¬ 
ries. 1 left them to themselves as soon as I could 
decently get off, and never felt so sheepish before 
in my life. It was my first, and it shall be my last 
flirtation with a married lady. 1 soon saw my friend 
Bill Reckless. 

“Bill,” said I, “ the jig is up. Your friend was 
mistaken about Mrs. Smith’s relations. She is not 
a widow. 

“The deuce! what is she ?” 

“The wife of that fellow who sports such tre¬ 
mendous whiskers, and who left here a few days 
ago.” • 

How did you find it out ?” 

“ I will tell you at some other time. Let us join 
this company.” 


I “ Good evening Miss Gaylark,” said I in as light 

I a tone as I ever uttered any syllublc in my life, as 

II made up to the prettiest and sprightliest girl in 
company, who was now my only hope. 

“ Really, Mr. llarshnnd,” said she, “ I will have 
to discard you nnd seek another gallant, if you are 
not more attentive. I have been expecting you for 
I the last half hour. Where have you been ?” 

“ Wandering about—nowhere in particular- 
just reviving sonic agreeable reminiscences, and 
retracing the course of the most interesting walk I 
ever had in all my life.” 

“Very interesting employment to be sure: and 
what walk do you call the most interesting you 
have taken, 

“ It occurred just n week since, and I fancy you 
have not forgotten it.” 

“ Indeed, I have not, nor ever shall . n 

About an hour after, a lady and gentleman might 
have been seen occupy ing a sylvan seat between 
two of the loftiest trees in the land, engaged in a 
dully sustained conversation, so far nt least as the 
gentleman was concerned in sustaining it. They 
were Susan Gaylark and Robert Harshand ! 

“ What is the matter with you ? You are as dull 
as a Boetian,” said the lady, after a pause of a 
minute’s duration. 

“ I am engrossed with thoughts which lie too 
deep for utterance,” snid I. “ But why should you 
charge me with dullness?” 

“ I wish to discover the cause, and remove it if I 
can.” 

“ Susan,” said I, taking her hand, “ you are the 
cause.” 

This was followed by an impassioned strain, in 
the midst of which the lady sprang from her seat 
and lmdc me desist. I started back, put my hand 
: to my forehead ; and looked, I fear, very much like 
a candidate for the lunatic asylum. 

“ Be calm,” said she, “ if you had taken the pains 
of inquiring, I would have told you plainly what 
my freedom with you must have indicated. I es¬ 
teem you eminently as a friend , but my affections 
nre elsewhere.” 

Of course, nothing more was said. We soon re* 
turned to the house and separated. As Susan bade 
^ me farewell, she added, “ Do not fear me—I am 
your sincere friend—I will not betray you.” 

“ Bill,” said I, as soon ns 1 saw him alone, “ I 
am ofi’for home in the morning. 

“ Well, I am ready. I have been waiting on your 
j motions for the Inst three days. But what the 
| deuce has prompted this sudden determination ? I 
| thought you were fascinated by the ladies and had 
forgot home and all its concerns.” 

I gave Bill a faithful history of the transactions 
of that eventful evening. lie was the first, and 
vou, dear reader, nre the second person, to whom 
I have deemed it prudent to entrust my secret. 
May l not hope that you will not betray my confi¬ 
dence ? 

The next day, we left the springs. As we jogged 
onward over a rough road, I congratulated myself 
on the tact with which I had conducted my affairs, 
and felt peculiarly pleasant when 1 reflected that I 
was still in the market—just five and twenty—and 
in the full glory of free and unshackled bachelorism. 
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0, a young Cavalier is so great and gay, They may say little Cupid is blind if they please, 


He looks like the sun in a bright summer’s day, But I know very well that the pretty boy sees; 


With a smile on his lip, and a bonny blue eye, 


For he shot but one arrow and hit me just here, 


That goes home to the heart be one ever so shy. 


So I must be the Bride of a young Cavalier. 
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PRIZE ADDRESS. 


Address. 

Written by H. Gates , Esq., of Buffalo, and delivered 
by Mrs. McClure at the opening of the 
new Theatre, Buffalo. 


Our patron owner has a right to share 
And I commend him to your generous care. 
Our managers—you know them I doubt not, 
And they know yon— nor will you be forgot. 


Where, but a few years since, the hunter stood, 

A solitary gazer on the flood 
Whose waves, then bounded by the forest shore, 
Were ploughed but by the tottering bark which 
bore 

The native lord of the unnurtured wild, 

While lake and heaven reciprocally smiled,— 
Where, even in later years, when social men 
Had reared their dwellings in each other’s ken, 

And scarcely reared them, ere the toeman’s hand 
Had swept them with exterminating brand, 

All save one solitary dwelling, spared 
To mock the ruin which the rest had shared,— 
Behold the change! Broad—busy—crowded streets, 
Domes, spires, and glittering roofs,—with subject 
fleets, 

Waiting like handmaids on this modern Tyre, 

To go and come at their young queen’s desire. 

How great the change ! Change that the author’s 
page 

Has scarce recorded since the golden age ! 

And who shall wonder, when they know the hearts 
And hands which wrought this triumph of the arts ? 
Who marvels, when his lot it is to bow 
To this transmuting power— as I do now ? 

I will not flatter. No ; I come to sue — 

Ye friends of every enterprise— to you. 

No; not to flatter ; language is loo weak, 

And thought loo strong ! Let your own labors speak ! 

Ye patrons of the Drama ! if ye feel 
The patriot’s glow for our young city’s weal 
And cherish in your hearts an honest pride 
As her renown is spreading far and wide ; 

If this superbeat monument of art 

Bears of your pride and hope an humble part, 

In such emotions ye are not alone— 

To you we owe them—they are all your oten. 

Accept them, then,—and yield a guardian hand— 
A generous guidance to our little band. 

Your smiles shall cheer us, and your hands uphold— 
Your fostering care shall make the feeblest bold ; 
We follow fortune through your praise or blame— 
The path that leads to oblivion or to fame. 

If in the painting of fictitious woe, 

We teach the tear of innocence to flow, 

It is but Pity’s tear; and who shall dare 
To bury or disown a gem so rare ? 

Scorn not to weep;—’tis treason in the soul 
To bow not to humanity’s control. 

If satire mingles with our feast of mirth, 

Even though its shaft may strike the man of worth, J 
We all are vulnerable,—and common sense 
Has in its own embrace its own defence. 

What though the dart be sharp,—the aim be true,— 
The bow be strung,—it cannot injure you. 

But why should I detain you from the play ? 

Yet wait—I’ve yet another word to say : 


This is the Muses’ Temple ; and we come 
To lead the Muses’ votaries to their home. 

The mimic mirth, and tears, and joys, and strife, 
And falls, and triumphs, are, like real life, 

False, when they seem to look the most like truth, 
But far more true than half the dreams of youth. 
Think, when this curtain rises, that the light 
Of all your coming years is in your sight ; 

And, ten to one you will not think amiss;— 

For life’s a play, and all too much like this. 

If you, or you ,—the manly and the fair,^ 

Arc looking forward to a life, which care 
And disappointment never shall invade, 

Whose streams or blossoms shall not fail or fade, 
Where life is truer than the life we play,— 
Heaven grant the wish ;—’tis all that we can say. 


Liberty. 

BY MISS H. F. COULD. 


Dear is our Liberty, ’ 

For great the price that bought her ! 

And dear the memory 
Of those who nobly sought her ! 

When war awoke witli ihn and smoke, 

By numerous foes surrounded, 

With bartered life, they bVavedthc strife, 

In death their arms were grounded ! 

How blest the memory 
Of those who stood defying 
The foes of Liberty, 

And breathed her name in dying! 

Take, holy Liberty, 

Their story on thy pinion, 

And wing it high and free, 

Throughout their proud dominion ! 

Their blood was free and warm, for thee 
From fearless bosoms streaming. 

Like stars, on Rhine, their deeds mustshine* 
To all the nations beaming, 

Then, keep thy balmy wing 
Still spreading broad and broader, 

And let their story ring 
To Earth’s remotest border! 

Fair daughter of the skies, 

As million after million 
In other days shall rise 
Beneath thy wide pavilion, 

There may they find their names enshrined, 
Their memory, green and spreading. 

That all may know to whom they owe 
The gifts thy hand is shedding ! 

O, live sweet Liberty, 

The course of time pervading, 

Here may their glory be 
Still pure and never fading 
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Ily Father’s Grave. 


Les Hlarionnettes. 


The mound is green, the grass is growing 
O’er the newly platted grave; 

Fast the tide of time is flowing, 

Whelming all beneath its wave. 

1 joy to think that wave may bear 
Me onward to a world of bliss, 

That 1 may see and love him there 
Whom Iso fondly prized in this ! 

My Father!—Oh! thy name is yet 
A treasured thought, and long will be, 

E'en till with parting life shall set 
The pole-star of my memory ! 

For thou to me hast been below 
A guide to warn, a light to guide ; 

To thy unceasing love 1 owe 
More than to all the world beside 

Thy kindness now seems doubly dear, 

Since thou art gone, and gone forever ! 

How bright Affection's hues appear, 

Which nought can dim, tho’ death may sever! 

So, when the summer sun departs, 

And wintry darkness reigns alone, 

Then o’er the memory of our hearts 
Beams brighter still, his brightness gone! 

Parent spirit! gone before me ! 

Look'st thou from thy starry throne ? 

Haply now thou watchcst o'er me, 

Sorrowing at thy grave alone ! 


Trust me, our life’s a puppet show 
The peasant arid the sage, 

The rich, the high, the poor, tho low, 

Are actors on its stage ; 

Grooms, players, editors and kings, 
Coquettes, and devotees; 

All—all are moved by wires and springs, 
And dance when others please. 

Yet man, proud man, who walks erect, 
And boasts that he is free, 

Stalks blindly on, and don’t suspect 
Those wires he cannot see; 

But soon the humble fool will learn 
What fortune has in store, 

And be (for each must have bis turn) 

A puppet—nothing more. 

See the fond maiden of eighteen 
When certain feelings move, 

She knows not what those tremors mean, 
And dares not think 'tis love; 

Yet she, poor soul, when love inspires, 
And agitates her breast, 

Just moves as Cupid draws the wires, 

A puppet—like the rest. 

Again, observe yon portly cit, 

Whose young and giddy spouse 
Can govern with a woman’s wit 
Her husband and her house; 

He’s jealous, or perhaps he’s not, 

But watch him, and anon, 

You’ll see enough to dub him—what? 

A mere automaton. 


Here the world, its truth, its error, 

Wealth, and glory, all are vain ; 

Joy and sorrow, hope and terror, 

Cease, where death alone can reign ! 

The grave ! that frail and silent dwelling, 
What is all its gloom to me ? 
b not e’en its silence telling 
What my own sure fate must be ! 

Yes! but here a while I gather 
Flowers of memory, springing fast: 
Cherish’d thus for thee, my Father! 

Long their grateful bloom will last! 

And oh ! when time and death shall sever 
Me from every earthly tie, 

Then, tad we 11 with thee forever! 

That hope will make it bliss to die ! 


Theregard one shows eebnomy, is like that shown 
to an old aunt, who is to leave us something at last. 

1 


But all mankind arc just the same, 

Are woman’s slaves; in short, 

Are puppets, though without the name, 
And caper for their sport; 

The grave and gay, the wit, the drone, 
Her leading strings control, 

All dance alike, one wire alone 
Can animate the whole. 


The Double Life* 

There are two lives to each of us—gliding on at 
the same time scarcely connected with each other! 
the life of our actions—the life of our minds; the 
external and the inward history; the movements 
of the frame—the deep and ever-restless workings 
of the heart! They who have loved know that 
there is a diary of the affections, which we might 
keep for years without having occasion even to 
touch upon the exterior surface of life, our busy 
occupations—the mechanical progress of our ex¬ 
istence yet by the last are we judged—the first is 
never known.— Jluhccr. 
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A TALK OK AMERICA. 


In a darkened chamber, weak and emaciated, 
was laid the highly gifted Mr. Dale. He, whose 
talents and ambition had given him a high station 
in society, and a name not soon to be forgotten, was 
now surrounded by nurses and physicians. Their 
subdued whispers, and cautious footsteps were the 
, only sounds he was permitted to hear. He, whose 
voice had once controlled all who listened to the 
torrents of eloquence which flowed from his lips, 
could now only utter a few weak and indistinct 
murmurs. A disease had long been preying on 
him—he would not listen to its warnings. It had 
now prostrated his powers, and confined him, 
whose energy and ambition knew no limits, to the 
narrow boundary of his own apartment. His re¬ 
covery was doubtful—it therefore became neces¬ 
sary to send for his son—his only child—who had 
been absent about two years, traversing Europe, 
wherever his inclination led him. Francis imme¬ 
diately obeyed the summons, and was extremely 
grieved to find his highly gifted parent reduced to 
such a state—a parent to whom he was attached 
by the strongest ties of filial affection. The futher 
and son were only allowed a few short interviews, 
which, after the first emotions of meeting were over, 
were chiefly employed by Mr. Dale in instruct¬ 
ing his Bon to conduct several important affairs, 
whose unfinished condition weighed upon and dis¬ 
tracted his mind. Francis found it impossible then, 
to relate to his father all that had befallen him in 
his absence, though he longed to confide to him 
the important secret of his heart. 

Francis was at first so much occupied by the 
state of his father’s health, the routine of business 
in which he soon became plunged, with the recol¬ 
lections of his own prc-occupicd heart, that he 
scarcely noticed the new inmate of the abode, who 
had come to reside there during his absence—a 
young orphan, a ward of his father’s, lately from a 
fashionable boarding school, and possessing a very 
large fortune. Rosina Melton—young, rich, beau¬ 
tiful, gay and brilliant, did not often find herself un¬ 
noticed, and scarcely understood how it could be 
possible. 

After the arrival of Francis, Mr. Dale revived a 
little, and strong hopes were entertained of his re¬ 
covery. He seemed very anxious that his son 
should enjoy some relaxation from business, and 
attendance at his bed. He often urged him to par- 
tako of the pleasures of society, as it was then the 
gayest season at Baltimore; and, above all things, 
seemed desirous he should attend Miss Melton, 
wherever she went. 

Francis could not behold, without admiration, 
the extreme and fairy-like beauty of Rosina. Her 
light and graceful form, her flaxen ringlets, and 
her radiant smiles, attracted the admiration of every j 
one. .Sole mistress of a large /bi tune, she reigned > 
in the gay circles of Baltimore, a little queen. Ca¬ 
pricious as the most indulged beauty ever was, she 


was so enchanting in her caprice, that she found 
her slaves willing captives—and she received their 
homage as one to whom homage was due. Such 
was the being whom Mr. Dale urged his son to ac- 
comp any to scenes of gaiety and pleasure—scenes 
where Francis found himself received with much 
favor on his own account. Mr. Dale had occupied 
a distinguished station in society; and Francis, 
handsome, talented, and fresh from his travels, soon 
became no insignificant personage. It was not in 
the nature of youth, perhaps, to withstand the in¬ 
toxication of all this—and Francis found lie receiv¬ 
ed more gratification than he had supposed it possi¬ 
ble then to experience. But was the past forgot¬ 
ten? no, there were moments when the cherished 
image of one far distant returned with all its 
charms, and memory recalled the pure happiness 
he had once enjoyed with her. Then all bis 
thoughts, all his plans, tended to hasten their re¬ 
union, never to be again separated. When his 
spirits were depressed by cares, or wearied by 
business, Francis found in the society of Rosina, 
amusement and relaxation from thought. Whilst 
her lovely sallies and playful cnprices kept him by 
her side, lie felt not that he was giving to her any 
thing which had been pledged to another—for he 
soon perceived she was not capable of arousing 
those feelings from the profound depths of the soul, 
which those who possess them feel, can never be 
awakened but once. He was flattered to find the 
beautiful Rosina, the idol of society, preferring him, 
and he too thoughtlessly followed the impulse of 
'the moment, to indulge his gratified vanity, whilst 
the homage of his heart was given to another. 

One day, when Francis made his daily visit to 
his father, lie found him sitting up, and looking 
much better; a flush of joy was in his countenance 
when he extended his hand to his son. “ My dear 
Francis,” said lie “ my darling plan for your hap¬ 
piness is almost renlized; 1 am indeed a favored 
father; all my hopes and wishes for you have 
been gratified.” 

44 Oh,” replied Francis, 44 have my exertions in 
the-cause met your approbation V* 

“I alluded to a more pleasing kind of business,** 
said Mr. Dale. 44 Why, my dear son, have you 
delayed making your father a participator in yoor 
happiness, when all Baltimore knows your attach¬ 
ment and devotion to Miss Melton.” 

“My attachment and devotion to Miss Melton!” 
repeated Francis, 44 then all Baltimore knows what 
does not exist.” 

44 Oh, Francis,” said his father, 44 why will you 
deny that which every one must know, and will 
realize all my wishes for your advantage. Your 
i cousin Thornton has just informed me all about it; 

! how devoted you are to her, and that she smiles on 

I you alone. He, you kilow, was one of her most 
favored admirers, before your return.” 
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“ It is only the jealousy of an unsuccessful suitor, 
which causes him to say so,” said Francis. 

“ But there is my old friend Walton,” answered 
his father, “he tells me the same thing; and he, 
you know, does not often interest himself with the 
affairs of beaux and belles—even he, unobservant 
as he is, has noticed your attention to Rosina. 
Then, why should I be the last to be informed of 
that which would give me so much pleasure to 
bear.” 

“They are all mistaken,” replied Francis, ear¬ 
nestly. “ Rosina and I have only sought amusement 
in each others society.” 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Dale, gravely, “your con¬ 
duct, Francis, as far as 1 can learn, has not been 
worthy of you. You have given Rosina, and all 
Baltimore, reason to suppose your attentions were 
to win her affections; and whilst every one thinks 
you are engaged, you declare amusement was the 
only object of all your devotion to her. How can 
you answer for her sentiments? Surely she must 
have reason to suppose that your intentions were 
serious. I should have thought her being my ward, 
her position in this house, might have secured her 
from being trifled with by you.” 

Francis was silent, for he remembered too well, 
that no one, most desirous of winning Rosina’s re¬ 
gard, could have been more devoted to her. He 
recalled a long series of attentions which he had 
rendered her, and sat seriously meditating on his 
father’s words, who was intently watching his son’s 
countenance. 

“ There is but one thing to be done,” at length 
said Mr. Dale, “ I need not tell you how you ought 
to act.” 

“ It cannot be,” replied Francis, and was pro¬ 
ceeding to inform his father of bis attachment to 
another, but Mr. Dale sank back exhausted, and 
faintly said, “ I cannot bear a disappointment 
now.” ' 

The physician then entered, who declared Mr. 
Dale had exerted himself too much ; and Francis 
was dismissed from the apartment. He retired, 
vexed and annoyed to find his father had so ear¬ 
nestly set his heart upon his union with Rosina. 
With regard to her, he supposed that she, like him, 
had only followed the impulses of the moment; 
amusement being her only object—and through 
whim, more than any preference, she had bestowed 
her smiles on him. He determined to withdraw 
from her society by degrees, and put a stop to his 
father’s false expectations. He had engaged to 
attend her that evening, to a large party. He de¬ 
termined it should be the last. When he entered 
the drawing room he found her fully attired, in her 
usually tasteful and fanciful manner—all gaiety and 
aniraution. Never did she look more lovely, as 
with a blushing, smiling consciousness, she ad¬ 
dressed some playful observations to Francis ; but 
Ho merely answered gravely, and turned away. 
Miss Dale, a maiden sister of his father’s, who pre¬ 
sided as mistress over the establishment. gazed 
from one to the other of her favorites with evident 
satisfaction, until she declared it time to depart. 
Francis offered to arrange her shawl, hut she said 
she preferred taking care of herself, and desired 
him to look to Rosina. Francis, however, allowed 
her unassisted to wrap her shawl around her, and 


the unusual task detained her a long time. He 
offered bis arm to lead her to the carriage, and she 
accepted it, much astonished at his unusual man¬ 
ner. They proceeded in silence, and in the same 
manner he Jed her through the hall. After she was 
seated, he retired to anoftier part of the room. Ro¬ 
sina was extremely surprised, and displeased at 
the change in the manner of Francis. Notwith¬ 
standing the exertions of many to disperse the cloud 
from his brow, he beheld her through the crowd, 
spiritless and inanimate—no longer the creature of 
mirth and joy. He, however, turned away, and 
commenced dancing with another lady. This was 
too much for Rosina; this rebellion of one of her 
most devoted slaves. Shegranted one of the many 
claimants to her fair hand, the honor of leading her 
to the dance. Her spirits and animation returned; 
her eyes once more sparkled with their usual, 
brilliancy—gay and mirthful sallies issued from her 
lips. 

In the course of the evening, as Francis stood 
rather retired, looking on the gay scene, he over¬ 
heard a lady say to a gentleman—“ What is the 
mcauing of this—Miss Melton and Mr. Dale scarce¬ 
ly speak to each other; he dances in one room, she 
in another—this is quite unusual.” 

“ Oh, some lover’s quarrel, I suppose,”answered 
the gentleman; “or perhaps the little beauty is 
tired of him; she has probably amused herself 
awhile, and now has discarded him.” Shall we 
tell it? 

Francis felt his vanity severely wounded, that 
any one should suppose him an unsuccessful claim¬ 
ant to Rosina’s hand. To have it supposed that 
she, capricious as she was, should have discarded 
him, was more than he could suffer; flattered and 
distinguished as he had lately been in society. “ It 
will not do,” said he to himself, “to end my flirta¬ 
tion with Rosina so suddenly; it will only make 
inquisitive people suppose that something impor¬ 
tant has passed between us; it is better to drop off 
by degrees.” He approached Rosina, intending 
to ask her to dance with him, but he found her sur¬ 
rounded by admirers,gay and brilliant; apparently 
engrossed by them. In vain he tried to attract her 
attention. She turned from him with an air of the 
most provoking indifference—she scarcely seemed 
to know or care whether he addressed her. This 
was so different from her former flattering man¬ 
ner, he felt the change most sensibly. He per¬ 
ceived a smile on the countenance of several as 
they witnessed his baffled efforts, and he retreated 
with a feeling of severe mortification. 

Miss Dale soon after proposed to return home. 
Rosina was ready to accompany her, and accept¬ 
ing the arm of a young gentleman, proceeded to 
the carriage. Francis attended his aunt, while 
Rosina continued hergny sallies to her escort, until 
the carriage drove away. She then sunk back in 
silence ; and to all Francis’ attempts to lead her 
into conversation she only replied by monosylla¬ 
bles, and scarcely vouchsafed an answer. 

Whon they reached the house they all went to 
the parlor. Miss Dale only paused whilst she 
lighted her candle, and immediately withdrew to 
her room, felicitating herself on her consideration 
for the young lovers. Kosina threw herself on Uio 
sofa, and covered her face with her hands. Fran 
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cis, feeling silence very awkward, by way of sav¬ 
ing something, turned to her and hoped she had 
passed a pleasant eveniug. The only reply was a 
burst of tears. 

Much shocked and astonished, Francis ap¬ 
proached, begging to know what distressed her; 
but she leaned her head on the arm of the sofa, 
and continued weeping incessantly. He seated 
himself beside her, extremely concerned, and en¬ 
deavored to console her. She reproached him 
with indifference, and treating her with caprice. 
He apologized and explained, but she was not to 
be easily pacified. He became more and more 
earnest in his expostulations. Touched by her 
tears, excited by her beauty, and his ffattored van¬ 
ity combined, he uttered he scarcely knew what, 
until Rosin a understood his words to mean an 
avowal of the love she had never doubted he had 
long entertained for her; accustomed as she was 
to the homage of all hearts. Blushing and smiling 
through her tears, she listened and favorably re¬ 
plied. 

When they separated, ns she in a flush ofjoy was 
running to her room, Miss Dale arrested her foot¬ 
steps, and drawing her into her apartment, said, 
“Come, Rose, dear,tell me all about it. I knowyou 
and Francis have settled every thing long ago; so let 
me know, do, dearest.” Rosina, artless and undis¬ 
guised, threw herself into the arms of her kind 
friend, and allowed her to draw from her the intel¬ 
ligence she so much wished to hear. After a long, 
long gossip, in which various minor matters were 
arranged, Rosina retired to dream of him who had 
captivated her youthful fancy, while the predomi¬ 
nating sensations of Francis were bewilderment and 
astonishment. He felt as if impelled by a resist¬ 
less destiny ; he attempted not to arrange his 
thoughts; he scarcely knew what he wished; he 
only desired to banish reflection. He sunk on his 
•pillow as if exhausted; his sleep was deep and 
heavy. The next morning lie awoke with a start 
from a dream of one far away, and his first thoughts 
were of her, whose image had been too dearly 
cherished to be obliterated at once. It seemed as 
if those thoughts which had been forcibly ban ished 
the night before, now returned with redoubled 
power, and like a torrent rushed over his soul. 
He feared lie had placed an impassable barrier be¬ 
tween himself and the one most loved, and he must 
banish from his memory, if possible, bis hitherto 
dearest recollections. lie could not reason, he 
could not reflect; and hastily dressing himself, 
went to pay his morning visit to his father. He 
found his aunt seated beside his father, in close 
conversation. The subject which they were dis¬ 
cussing nppeared to be a pleasing one, for each 
countenance wore a smiling aspect. Mis* Dale 
arose as he entered, saying, as she left the room, 
“but here comes one who will tell you the rest of 
the story better than I can.” 

“Well, Francis,” said Mr. Dale, gaily, “you will 
not attempt to deny it now. W hy do you delay 
making your father a partaker of your happiness ? 
you know nothing can give me greater delight than 
to call the lovely Rosina daughter. Sister Jane 
liasjust been telling me, and Rosina informed her 
last night, the important declaration has been made, 


and the fnvorabie answer given ; in short, you ore 

engaged.” 

“ Engaged,” said Francis sadly, “ are we T” 

“Why, really, Francis,” said his father, “you 
are the strangest, gloomiest successful lover I have 
ever beheld." 

“ Oh, my father,” replied Francis, with a tone 
which alarmed Mr. Dale, “ if you kuew all.” 

Mr. Dale eagerly questioned him, as to the 
cause of his grief; and Francis related to him the 
long deferred tale of an attachment he had formed 
with a young girl he had met, under interesting 
circumstances, in Spain. Whilst travelling through 
Andalusia, he had taken up his abode for a while 
in a monastery, to explore, at his leisure, the beau¬ 
tiful scenery in the vicinity. In a retired romantic 
spot, I 10 had accidentally become acquainted with 
a young girl who resided there with her governess, 
a French woman. She hud a father living, an 
Englishman, who had strangely left her in this se¬ 
cluded spot, with no other protection than the g«Ksl 
I monks in the neighborhood. She had not seen 
j him since her infancy. Francis had accidentally 
been introduced into their residence, and found in 
the beautiful lues, his beau ulcal of female excel¬ 
lence. She was extremely young, it was true, 
scarcely emerged from childhood; but he thought 
he perceived in her ull the elements of a lovely 
woman. She was gifted with a mind and under¬ 
standing of a superior stamp, and Francis found it 
a delightful task to arouse the dormant energies, 
which she was scarcely conscious of possessing; 
and watch the unfolding of the graces and beauties 
of her character. He scarcely knew how deeply 
he was interested, until aroused by the summons to 
bis father. He felt like one awakened from a 
dream as delightful as mortal ever knew. And 
Incs, it is impossible to express her grief and dis¬ 
may, when she found that they were to separate; 
for Francis lmd, as if with the wand of an enchant¬ 
er, opened a new world to her. Madame-, her 

governess, bad perfected her in many accomplish¬ 
ments, but with Francis she bad enjoyed the plea¬ 
sures of intellect and genius. Before they separa¬ 
ted they vowed with all the passionate fervor of 
youth, let what would betide them, they would live 
for each other. Francis departed with a determina¬ 
tion that their separation should be as short as the 
nature of circumstances would permit, and in the 
meantime, Father Iago consented to maintain a 
correspondence. Since his return he had received 
one letter from Madame, containing a postscript 
from Incs. Francis ended his narrative with bitter 
regret and sorrow for his own conduct. 

“ Really Francis,” said Mr. Dale, “ I see noth¬ 
ing so terrible in this affair—a mere boyish flirta¬ 
tion with a little girl—quite a child, who has proba¬ 
bly forgotten you long before this.” 

“ Forgotten me,” replied Francis! “ Oh, no, it is 
impossible, I know the heart of Incs too well. I 
know the depth and profundity of feeling of which 
she is capable, and in that solitude every thing will 
nourish the sentiment. Shull I deceive a trusting 
and confiding heart? Shall I leave her to watch, 
and wait for my return until she is informed I have 
chosen another—that I have been false to her— 
false to lues ?” 

“ Indeed, Francis,” said Mr. Dale, with a sarcas- 
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tic smile, 44 1 was not aware you were so romantic; 
those wilds of Andalusia must have inspired you. 
If you use your own good sense and judgment, you 
will view the affair in a different light. You must 
see things as they really are, and not form your 
opinion from the page of fiction. You have had a 
few weeks acquaintance with a young girl, scarce¬ 
ly fifteen, and you pietend to judge of her heurtand 
character. You behold her wearing out an exist¬ 
ence blighted by your inconstancy—believe me, I 
know the heart of woman better. Her father, who 
has unaccountably left her so long, will probably 
take her into the world when she is a woman. In 
gay scenes and with gay people she will soon for¬ 
get the youth who in that solitude—and being the 
only person she had ever seen—created a youthful 
fancy in her breast. On the other hand, here is a 
creature, who to see is to love. Even your roman¬ 
tic temperament might make her the heroine of 
your vision. She has given you her heart, 1 can¬ 
not say unasked; for has not your conduct been 
sufficient to convince her of your sentiments. Not¬ 
withstanding your first love,” find he rather sneered, 
“ it is evident she has powerfully fascinated you— 
she has chosen you among many, perhaps equally 
gifted, and the other had seen no one else. Kosina 
is your countrywoman, too—has the same sympa¬ 
thies; the same prejudices; the same religion as 
you—and that is much in married life. No for¬ 
eigners can feel the same union which thoso of 
one country,onc home, experience—however con¬ 
genial their characters may be. Persons as young 
as you are, I know, usually despise worldly con¬ 
sideration ; yet, when you arrive at my age, you 
will perceive they are of consequence. You, I 
have always considered as possessing judgment 
above your years—less blinded by the delusions of 
youth—more free from the follies of au unbridled 
imagination;—and it would grieve me much, to find 
myself mistaken just as a noble career is opened to 
you. Listen to me with coolness, Francis, and let 
your father’s experience be profitable to you. At 
your age, I was aspiring, ambitious, beyond all 
limits. I determined to follow a career which 
should give me a lofty station among men. I 
knew I possessed talents—and I despised the dis¬ 
tinctions of wealth. But the want of it has been 
my blight—my stumbling block. In vain I have 
labored—I have been thwarted, frustrated in all 
my plans. 

44 You, my father," said Francis, 44 have you not 
risen to a high station in society—are you not es¬ 
teemed, admired—nay, venerated for your unrival¬ 
led talents—are you not regarded as an uncommon¬ 
ly successful and prosperous man?" 

44 Yes, yes," answered Mr. Dale, 44 1 know they 
think so—I know I have risen—1 have obtained 
something ; but how far below my aim, my plans. 
You know not my grasping ambition. The world 
may call me prosperous, successful—but behold 
me a disappointed man. I may probably live many 
years, but never more can I take au active part in 
the business of life. My constitution is so much 
shattered, that it will take all my care to keep this 
feeble frame andlofty-struggling soul together. In 
you I renew my existence. AU my hopes, and all 
my plans are for your advancement; and for your 
success I am as ardent as I once was for myself. 


Now every thing has prospered—every thing en¬ 
courages me to hope, shall I again be disappointed 
by a foolish boy’s romance ? The fortune of Bo¬ 
gina will at once place you where you can act 
freely, and unrestrained by daily incessant endea¬ 
vors to support an establishment. It will give you 
an influence with others, which you cun use to 
great purposes. And Imsu union with Kosina, for 
herself alone, no charms 1 Will she not sweetly 
sooth your private moments—make your domes¬ 
tic life delightful—strew your path with flowers ? 
There are few who would not make many sacri¬ 
fices to obtain her, even were she portionless." 

Francis possessed an ardent and affectionate 
heart; and from early life it had been devoted to 
his only parent; his filial love and reverence for 
his father wus unbounded—and it was not wonder¬ 
ful his father possessed great power over him. 
This influence he exerted now, to advance his 
worldly and ambitious schemes;—sometimes by 
arguments—sometimes by flattery, and often by the 
sarcastic manner in which he ridiculed every ap¬ 
pearance of romance—and Francis was trembling¬ 
ly alive to ridicule ; he obtained his wishes, aided 
as he was by the charms of the fascinating Kosina. 
.When Francis beheld her beautiful countenance, 
suffused with blushes of pleasure at his approach, 
and was aware of her preference for him, to her 
many admirers, he could only think of her and the 
happiness of die present moment. When he per¬ 
ceived he was envied by some, felicitated by all 
for possessing her entirely his own, he could not 
help congratulating himself on the inestimable 
treasure he had obtained. Much does the value 
we place on any thing depend on the opinion of 
others. Those who consider themselves most in¬ 
dependent of such considerations, are often influ¬ 
enced by it. He surrendered himself to the plea¬ 
sure of her society, and endeavored to drown the 
remembrance of lues—of his broken vows—in the 
constant dissipation of gay company with Kosina. 
Every difficulty was smoothed—everything com¬ 
bined to hasten their marriage. An early day 
wasfixed, and splendid preparations hastily made. 
A few days before, he received a letter from 
father Iago, inclosing one from Ines. They in¬ 
formed him that Madume-, the kind friend, 

the beloved instructress of Ines, after a short illness, 
had expired. Father Iago had written to the father 
of Ines, informing him of the event; but Ines had 
turned to Francis with a sweet reliance and trust¬ 
ing confidence, for comfort in her desolate state— 
the destruction of one tie, had more closely uuited 
her heart to his. With a feeling of despair, he 
crushed her letter in his hands, and cast it in the 
flames; and as he witnessed the destruction of the 
dictates of a confiding heart, he hoped to erase 
from his memory the recollection of Ines—of his 
broken faith; but he felt as if his own heart was 
withered and scorched like the frail memorial he 
had cast from him. It was in vain he endeavored to 
repress such thoughts—the image of Ines seemed 
to start into fresh existence; the feelings she had 
excited he found were still buried in the depths of 
his heart; in vain he fancied they were destroyed. 
He rushed from the apartment to the society of 
Kosina. A gay assembly surrounded her, and 
Francis appeared the gayest of the gay; and he 
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gazed on Rosina, and tried to imagine himself the | 
happiest. “ She has given ine her young and in-1 
noccnt heart,” said he, *• and she shall never know 
the divided one she has in exchange. If the most 
devoted attentions cau make her happy, she at 
least shall be so.” 

They were married, and for some time were 
engaged in a routine of gaiety and company. Fran¬ 
cis, too conscious that Rosina was deceived by 
him, indulged her slightest wishes, and most ab¬ 
surd whims.' She was the last person in the world 
to suspect that his attachment was not all it ought 
to be. Rosina had been so much accustomed to 
admiration and flattery, that she took them as a 
right. In a husband, she expected to find an 
adorer, and the most humble of her slaves. Her 
exactions increased every day, and Francic every 
day gave way to them. He found it impossible, 
however, to satisfy her inordinate love of admira¬ 
tion, and her constant desire for variety. When 
he wished to settle down to the quiet comforts of 
domestic life, lie found she had no taste or inclina¬ 
tion for it. Her appetite for novelty and variety 
had been so freely indulged, that simple pleasures 
had now no charms for her. Whenever she ima¬ 
gined he failed in any of his former devotion, tears 
and passionate upbraidings ensued. 

These scenes grew more and more frequent as 
Francis endeavored to attend to other duties. Her 
brilliant smiles and charming gaiety were only to 
be obtained by long and painful watching; and 
whenever he left her for any occupation, he always 
found a clouded brow awaited his return. By de¬ 
grees he surrendered more and more of his time to 
her, until his father began to fear that his gifted son 
would sink into the slave of a capricious woman. 
He endeavored to interfere, but he found he only 
increased the unhappiness of the ill sorted pair. 
He waited patiently for time to remedy the evil; 
but time only seemed to rivet the chains of Rosina 
over the too conscious Francis. Several times Ro¬ 
sina was on the point of becoming a mother, and 
os often was she disappointed; until her health 
was completely destroyed. She sunk into a con¬ 
firmed invalid, with a peevishness of temper which 
made the home of Francis any thing but a happy 
ono. Nothing now could satisfy her but a con¬ 
tinual removal from place to place, in search of 
health; and only in change of scene could she, as 
she fancied, obtain it. Francis gave up all occu¬ 
pation, to attend her from clime to clime. Mr. 
Dale saw, with bitter regret, his ambitious schemes 
and plans thwarted by a cause apparently insigni¬ 
ficant, yet effectual; for Francis thought he could 
not devote himself too entirely to the suffering and 
helpless Rosina, to atone for the error he had com¬ 
mitted. 

They had now been married seven years—and 
after a long tour through the western states, found 
themselves at Ballston Spa. Mr. Thornton, a 
cousin of Francis’ rode from Saratoga one morn¬ 
ing, to see them. He wondered that they should 
bury themselves in the solitudes of San Souci, 
whilst Saratoga thronged with the beauty and 
fashion of the country. He ran over a long string 
of names of distinguished senators, and judges, 
men eminent for literature—and ladies, for beauty 
and fashion. Above oil, he dwelt on the charms 


of a Miss Selmore, who was there with her father. 
Among the persons he mentioned, Rosina recog¬ 
nized several of her intimates, and she felt a strong 
desire to figure among them. Her health was now 
better than usual; they therefore departed for Sa¬ 
ratoga, and were so fortunate as to procure a 
room in one of the most fashionable hotels. It was, 
to be sure, a small confined apartment, in the third 
story, situated near the head of a stair case, where 
they had the full benefit of the constant sound of 
footsteps—the ringing of bells—the calling to ser¬ 
vants—the noise of nurses and children ;—the most 
undesirable situation imaginable, for an invalid. 
But it was Rosina’s fancy to remain—and the 
throng of people, the continual arrival and depar¬ 
ture of carriages, was unheeded by her, who some¬ 
times would not allow the faintest footsteps to be 
heard near her. When she arrived there she was 
very much fatigued; but she had determined to 
appear at dinner, and nothing would prevent her. 
By slow degrees she accomplished the duties of 
the toilet. But the ravages which her glass re¬ 
vealed to her, occasioned by time, illness, and an 
ungoverned temper, did not make her feel in the best 
of humors. The rose no longer bloomed on her 
sunken cheeks, and her little form had lost its 
roundness and elasticity; its sharpened angles 
were ill concealed by the costly drapery in which 
she enveloped herself. Supported on her husband’s 
arm, weak and trembling, she descended to the 
drawing room. He placed her on a sofa and she 
was soon surrounded by several friends and ac¬ 
quaintances, who welcomed her arrival. The 
room was filled with a crowd of distinguished per¬ 
sons from all parts. Fashion, whose sway ia all- 
powerful—who sometimes bids its votaries distin¬ 
guish themselves by inad pranks, and noisy mer¬ 
riment; whocausc8 blooming maidens, and gray 
headed swains torunraces, ride on coach boxes, and 
drive four in hand. Now—this season at Saratoga 
required a soft subdued manner, a quiet languor, 
and pronounced any thing like a scene, decidedly 
vulgar—only a faint murmur therefore was heard, 
over the crowded apartment. None went farther 
than a quiet smile, being all that was allowed be¬ 
fore dinner—a soft and silvery laugh might be suf¬ 
fered after supper, not before. 

Francis had wandered from the side of Rosina, 
and was conversing with Mr. Thornton. The lat¬ 
ter was informing Francis who the strangers were, 
and wishing to introduce him. Above all, be ex¬ 
patiated on the charms of Miss Selmore, who 
seemed to occupy all his thoughts. He enumera¬ 
ted her graces and perfections, and described her 
as the most charming of women—decidedly the 
most distinguished there. He pointed? her out to 
Francis, who could only perceive a dark haired 
lady, with a tall and symmetrical form, through 
the crowd which surrounded her. He rallied 
Thornton on his preference—but Thornton de¬ 
clared she was as unattainable as the north star—al¬ 
ways crushing the hopes of her admirers in the 
bud; having, as he asserted, been sought for by nu¬ 
merous unexceptionnblcs. Whilst thus engrossed, 
Rosina missed Francis from her side ; and with the 
peevishness and irritability which had become ha¬ 
bitual to her—regardless as she ever was of time 
or place—called out in an imperious tone, “ Mr. 
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Dale, abut this window.” Everyone started, as 
the sharp sound of her voice rang through the well 
filled apartment, and contrasted with the subdued 
tone which pervaded. Francis quietly obeyed her 
command, though he could not help perceiving a 
smile in the faces of the married men, and a con¬ 
gratulatory shrug from the unmarried. Rosina 
pursued the conversation in which she was en¬ 
gaged with a person near her, apparently without 
noticing him ; and as he left the window, he beheld 
the lovely countenance of a lady who had quickly 
turned towards him, as she heard his name pro¬ 
nounced. The peculiar expression of her soft 
dark eyes almost startled him ; but the lady turned 
away, and he could not discern her. “Why,” 
thought he, as he gazed after her, 44 why did that 
glance so suddenly awaken the remembrance of 
thoughts and feelings which have expired forever— 
why does the indistinct remembrance of other and 
far different scenes return to me—have I seen that 
face in a dream ?” But the bell then rung for din¬ 
ner—Rosina placed her hand in his arm, and they 
proceeded to the table. When seated there, he 
endeavored to discover the lady who had interested 
him so much. He soon perceived her; but though 
he beheld a beautiful face, which expressed quiet 
dignity and self-possession, yet he saw nothing to 
produce the same sensations as before. Her man¬ 
ner was graceful and elegant; and as he closely 
observed her, Rosina noticed his momentary ab¬ 
straction from herself; she threw herself back in 
her chair, and it was in rain others offered her 
every thing on the table. Provoked beyond endu¬ 
rance at the unusual negligence of Francis, she 
eould bear it no longer, but burst into a flood of 
tears. Startled and alarmed, Francis turned to her, 
anxiously inquiring what was the matter; but she 
continued weeping, and arose from her seat. 
Francis offered his assistance, and with much push¬ 
ing and shoving they made their way from the 
dining room. 

“Poor Dale,** said Thornton, as they disap¬ 
peared. 

44 What is the matter ?” inquired a lady. 

“ Only,” said another gentleman, “ Mr. Dale has 
married a fortune.” 

“Mrs. Dale has been a long time in ill health,” 
said another lady, a friend of theirs; “ she is ex¬ 
cessively nervous—indeed, I once did not expect 
to see her alive now.” 

" There is no danger of her dying,” said Mr. | 
Thornton, « I wonder Dale has lived through all ' 
that he has experienced.” 

Poor Francis, he could not help being conscious 
the comment such scenes produced; but it was 
useless now to argue, reason, or remonstrate with 
Kosina. Persuasion and reproaches were alike 
ineffectual. She had too long given way to an un¬ 
controlled temper to restrain herself. When they 
leached their apartment, in spite of all he could 
tty to sooth her, she poured forth a torrent of re-1 
proaches and upbraidings, until she sunk exhausted ] 
htr pillow—a high fever raging through her 
fragile frame. They neither of them appeared ; 
<*ain that evening. While Bounds of music and 
Merriment arose from the gay saloon beneath— | 
inda clear cool moon shone abroad, Francis re-! 


mained in a close room, watching the feverish 
slumbers of his invalid wife. 

The next day, Rosina was too ill to leave her 
room. As Francis was returning from the spring 
he met Thornton on the piazza. “ Conic,” said the 
latter, seizing him by the arm, “ now let me intro¬ 
duce you to Miss Selmore—now we have an oppor¬ 
tunity; we may never have another, she is just go¬ 
ing to ride,”—but Francis declined his offer, and 
turned away. 44 O, come,” said Thornton, “wify is 
not here, and will not be jealous—I will not detain 
you long.” Francis looked reprovingly at his 
friend. “Oh ho,” thought Thornton, “this is too 
serious a matter to jest about.” He drew Francis 
towards a group of five or six, equipped for riding, 
and introduced him to Miss Selmore and her father, 
a venerable looking old gentleman. Beneath the 
close cottage bonnet which shaded her features, he 
discovered the same lady who had attracted his no¬ 
tice before; and lie could not wonder that Thorn¬ 
ton was so strongly interested in her. He observ¬ 
ed her attentively, but he could not discover again 
that peculiar expression in her large dark eyes 
which had first arrested his attention. Amidst all 
the changes of her expressive countenance—and 
they were many—he saw not that look again. A 
gentleman celebrated for talent was relating some¬ 
thing extremely interesting to her, embellished 
with all the charms of the highest conversationable 
powers. When she spoke in reply, at the sound 
of her voice, Francis started and turned towards 
her—for it produced the same inexplicable interest, 
the same indistinct reminiscences as that glance of 
her eyes had done. She observed the intensencss 
of his gaze, and it seemed to embarrass her for a 
moment. It was for a moment only—she soon con¬ 
tinued in her usual calm and dignified manner. 

44 Come, Elizabeth,” said her father, 44 the horses 
wait.** She arose, and the party proceeded. 

44 Elizabeth ?” repeated Francis, 44 her name 
ought not to be Elizabeth ; it does not suit her,”— 
but why, he could not tell. 

Rosina recovered, and was once more able to en¬ 
joy society. She exerted some of her former pow¬ 
ers of fascination, and was soon surrounded by a 
select few, who formed a little coterie , which was 
always together in their parties of pleasure. Mr. 
and Miss Selmore became members of this little 
circle. The latter, by her sweet winning ways, 
soon formed an intimacy with Rosina, and acquired 
a great influence over her. Francis was much 
gratified at these circumstances; for when he be¬ 
came acquainted with Miss Selmore, he found 
she possessed a mind and heart of a superior order. 
He had not seen her many times, before he dis¬ 
covered it was her resemblance to the long forgot¬ 
ten Ines, which interested him so much. 44 And 
yet,” thought he, 44 they are very different. Miss 
Selmore is tall, stately, and commmanding as the 
pine of the forest—whilst Ines was a graceful, 
clinging, dependant passion flower; open as day, 
with a heart alive to every impulse, and with feel¬ 
ings which burst from her lips or spoke in her elo¬ 
quent countenance. Miss Selmore, on the contra¬ 
ry, is ever composed and reserved. One would 
suppose her cold, did she not show so strong an at¬ 
tachment to her father and a few chosen friends.— 
A transient expression; the tone of their voices may 
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resemble each other, os well as some trait in their 
very different characters.” 

Soon after, Mr. and Miss Selmorc prepared to 
depart from Saratoga. He was the proprietor of a 
large tract of land on the banks of the St. Law¬ 
rence—he had erected a fine house in a beautiful 
situation, and there they usually passed the sum¬ 
mer. The day they were to depart Rosina was 
too unwell to leave her apartment, and Francis 
joined a large party who were assembled on the 
piazza around Mr. and Miss Selmorc to bid them 
adieu and express their regret at their departure. 
The carriage was at the door, and they only waited 
the disposal of the baggage ; whilst they all stood 
there, a pert smart mulatto girl, a maid of Rosina’*, 
who she had allowed to become a privileged per¬ 
son, came tripping along. As she passed the 
group, she nodded saucily to Francis and said, 
** Mr. Dale, mistress wants you to como to her tm- 
metliaUJy.” Francis hastily took leave of them, 
and as he retreated lie could not help hearing the 
laugh which went around the party at his expense, 
and too sensitively felt the ridicule which his ap¬ 
parent submission to domestic tyranny exposed 
him—but as he hastily turned from Miss Sclmore, 
her countenance wore for a moment that transient 
expression of mingled pity and regret, which he 
had once before observed, and which waked the 
echos of his heart like a strain of long forgotten 
music. He, however, hurried to Rosina, and in 
complying with her trivial wants and tedious ex¬ 
actions, tried to satisfy himself that hp was fulfil¬ 
ling his duties. She soon became wearied with the 
sameness of Saratoga, and signified her intention 
to depart; Francis allowed her to dictate the road 
they were to pursue—they first visited Lake 
George, and from thence proceeded through Lake 
Champlain to Canada. 

The health and strength of Rosina seemed to re¬ 
vive every day—whilst at Montreal, she one day 
expressed a desire to visit an Island some dis¬ 
tance up the river, which a gentlemen had been 
telling her was the scene of an interesting Indian 
legend ; Francis endeavored to dissuade her, as he 
feared the expedition would be too fatiguing— 
but the more he disapproved it, the more she was 
bent on the gratification of her wishes. Opposi¬ 
tion only made it a matter of importance to her, 
and Francis found himself obliged to comply, to 
avoid one of those bursts of passion, which so much 
enfeebled her. 

After a long ride over a rugged road, which al¬ 
most dislocated their limbs, they reached the ap¬ 
pointed place to embark. A boat was provided i 
with stout oarsmen, well acquainted with the cur¬ 
rents of the river—they were guided through the 
rapids and reached the Island in safety, which was 
nearer the opposite side. When there, Francis 
found the beauty of the spot amply repaid him for 
the trouble and fatigue of reaching it—but Rosina, 
worn out and exhausted, threw herself on the grass, 
and declared she was too wearied to enjoy it. 
Francis spread a cloak to protect her from the 
dampness of the earth, and surveyed the fairy 
spot with much interest, until the descending sun 
warned them to return. In vain, however, he at¬ 
tempted to prevail on Rosina to depart—listless 
and inanimate, she scarcely listened to his repre¬ 


sentations, and declared she could not stir. He told 
her of the dangers of the rapids at night, and the 
heavy dews which were even then beginning to 
penetrate her slight garments—but siie turned 
away impatiently, and begged him not to harass 
her to death, and for once to ullow her a short re¬ 
pose. He pointed to some heavy clouds which 
were rising, and tried to excite her fears of thun¬ 
der, which he knew, always filled her with terror ; 
but she only reproached him with endeavoring to 
tease her, in order to make her as uncomfortable as 
possible. 

At length one of the boatmen approached and 
told him they ought to husten to reach the opposite 
shore, before the shower came on, as it would pro¬ 
bably be a heavy one. Francis said no more, but 
raising Rosina in his arms, placed her in the boat, 
notwithstanding her tears and reproaches. She 
then continued to detain them still longer, by the 
difficulty she found in arranging herself comforta 
bly. The cloaks and cushions were placed in all 
possible ways before she could be satisfied: the 
clouds had gathered with great rapidity, and now 
darkened the heavens above them—a squall of wind 
arose, and loud claps of thunder burst around 
them—the wind raved—the rapids rushed with 
wild uproar—the vivid lightning seemed to blind 
them at every flash. Rosina was filled with the 
wildest terror; at every clap of thunder, she would 
startle them with her vehement screams; though 
Francis endeavored to restrain her, yet she would 
suddenly start up, cast the cloaks from her, and ap¬ 
pear like a raving maniac—she would then sink 
down, and the convulsed movements of her form 
alone showed she was sensible, until another clap 
of thunder aroused her. Francis ordered the boat¬ 
men to land them at the nearest possible place, and 
they pulled for the bank of the river, opposite to 
the place they had originally started from. At 
length they approached the shore, and attempted 
to land in safety. Francis informed Rosina they 
were out of danger, and would soon find shelter. 
Rosina raised her head, and perceiving they had 
reached the shore, impetuously started up, intend¬ 
ing to spring from the boat, where she had suffer¬ 
ed so much—but as she stepped suddenly on the 
side, her weight, small as it was, overturned the 
boat, and they were all precipitated in the rushing 
torrent—her movements were too unexpected for 
them to guard against; Francis seized the sinking 
form of Rosina, and in vain, tried to keep her and 
himself on the surface, as they were borne along by 
the current. The experienced boatmen immedi¬ 
ately reached the shore, and with ready presence 
| of mind, ran down to a spot where they knew a 
| jutting rock would assist them in saving the oth¬ 
ers. They succeeded in bringing them to the land, 
though Rosina was insensible ; shewas borne to a 
rude log hut which was the nearest habitation, and 
laid on a coarse untidy bed—every means were tried 
to restore her to life, but in vain: that pale and 
inanimate form was all that remained of the once 
gay and beautiful Rosina. Francis gazed in si¬ 
lence and stillness on those changed features where 
death had left his trace, until roused by the en¬ 
trance of Mr. Selmore and his daughter. It hap¬ 
pened that their abode was near, and they hearing 
of the sad event bad hastened to the sufferers. 
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They were much surprised to recognize their 
recent acquaintance of Saratoga, and tears stream¬ 
ed down the fine face of Elizabeth, as she beheld 
the lifeless form of ltosina. The body was con¬ 
veyed to the residence of Mr. Selmore, and soon 
after deposited in the grave yard, near the neat 
church which graced the neighboring town of O—. 

Francis lingered some time with his new friend— 
cheered and soothed by their kindness and sympa¬ 
thy. He departed at length for his own home, 
where he found another suffering invalid demand¬ 
ing his cares. His father did not linger long; he 
had only time to rejoice when he beheld his son 
relieved from the shackles, as he supposed, of his 
advancement, before he too was laid in the tomb— 
and Francis felt he was then alone in the world. 
With a heart rich in all its best affections, Fran¬ 
cis became weary of his splendid, though lonely 
home. He resolved to travel—to again visit Eu¬ 
rope, and that spot where he had once indulged in 
such delicious dreams. Just before his marriage, 
he bad written to inform Father Iago of the event— 
begging him to communicate it to Ines. He had 
expressed the warmest wishes for her welfare, and 
earnestly implored to be informed of it. To this 
letter he had received no answer, and his endeavor 
ever after had been to forget her ; but now the re¬ 
collection ofhor returned, and he wished to ascer¬ 
tain her fate. Before he departed, he resolved to 
visit once more the grave of bis wife, to see if the 
monument he had ordered to mark the spot where 
she was laid had been properly placed. In such 
duties he felt as if making some amends for once 
deceiving her. He found his orders had been 
faithfully performed under the superintendance of 
his kind friends, Mr. Selmorfe and Elizabeth. He 
lingered some time at their residence. A year had 
passed since he left them; and lie found Elizabeth 
more charming—more lovely in the bosom of do¬ 
mestic life, than in the excitement of society. 
Time passed swiftly, and he had almost forgotten 
his proposed travels in the pleasure he now enjoyed. 

One evening, Francis and Elizabeth were seated 
together in a small summer parlor. The window 
opened on a piazza, which was filled with olean- 
dus, cape jarmine, and other tropical plants. It 
was one of those rare evenings which seemed to 
come to us from another clime, and occasionally 
occur in our short summer, to let us know the de¬ 
lights enjoyed by the children of the South. The 
fragrance of the flowers, the brilliant yellow light 
of the moon, all served to transport the imagination 
to other climes. Elizabeth, as if to complete the 
illusion, taking her guitar, played several Spanish 
airs. At length she commenced one which Ines 
formerly played, and was the special favorite of 
Francis. Memory recalled how often she had 
played it, again and again, for him; and he then 
thought he could never be wearied with the repeti¬ 
tion of the few and simple words, which seemed the 
breathings of a constant heart. Every th ing con¬ 
spired to bring back the recollection of those days; 
the dreams of his boyhood revived with full force, 
and the intervening lapse of years was forgotten. 
He remained some time leaning his head on his 
hand, giving way to the tide of recollections which 
brought back the “ greenest spot” in “ memory’s 
waste.” At length, forgetting the present, he soft¬ 


ly uttered the name of “ Ines,”—almost fancying 
her light form beside him. 

“ Do you still remember Ines?” said Elizabeth. 

lie looked at her with astonishment. “ You will 
be surprised,” continued she, “to find I was once 
acquainted with Ines—and knew all the secrets 
of her heart.” 

“ Can it be possible !” exclaimed Francis, more 
and more surprised—“ Oh tell me of her, where I 
can find her; I was even nowon the point of seek¬ 
ing her.” 

“ For what purpose would you seek her?” asked 
Elizabeth. 

“ To ascertain,” he replied, “ if she still remem¬ 
bered him, who once awakened an interest in her 
heart.” 

“ And if she has preserved her faith entire for 
these long, long years, what return have you to ofc 
fer?” said Elizabeth,—“What reparation can you 
make to her, who gave you all her youthful heart— 
to her, whom you condemned, first to a long period 
of hope deferred—then to the certainty of slighted 
affections. If your return is a suggestion of duty, 
she will not accept it. You can now offer her only 
the affections of a heart once inconstant, who chose 
another—and the freshness of whose feelings are 
buried in the grave. I know her too well; she will 
not appreciate the offering.” , 

“ Elizabeth,” said Francis, “ no other ever arous¬ 
ed the feelings once awakened by Ines—though I 
had endeavored to forget her, when I thought an 
eternal barrier was between us, yet Kosina was 
not one to fill her plnce.” 

“ It wns then,” said Elizabeth, with a slight ex¬ 
pression of scorn on her beautiful lips, “for inter¬ 
est, for worldly motives, you deserted Ines—Oil! 
worse than all.” 

“ Hear me, Elizabeth,” said Francis, “and allow 
me to relate to you how weakly I have suffered 
inyself to be the creature of circumstances, and in¬ 
fluenced by others—and tell me if Ines can for¬ 
give me the unhappiness I have caused her.” Ho 
then faithfully related all—and whilst she listened, 
her heart impelled her to forgive and excuse him. 
Her feelings softened towards him, and the cold¬ 
ness of her manner vanished. 

“ If you should succeed in once more meeting 
Ines,” said Elizabeth, “you must not expect to find 
fier unchanged ; many years have past, and she is 
no longer the little enthusiast you once knew. 
The bitterness of blighted affection—the misery of 
misplaced attachment—the awakening from a 
dream where all was bright and beautiful, to a 
world where, at first, all seemed chaos and desola¬ 
tion, have wrought a change in her character, as 
time has done in her person. I will not dwell upon 
the misery which she once felt;—God was her re¬ 
fuge, and granted her a peaceful calm. She is 
now content. You imagine her still in those 
scenes where first you met; but her father claimed 
her—brought her into the world ; she has travelled 
much—seen much, since you parted with her.” 

A suspicion of the truth suddenly dawned upon 
Francis, as he listened to Elizabeth;—the tone of 
her voice, the agitation of her manner, all confirm¬ 
ed it.—“ I see her now—Ines is before me—my 
own Ines!” said ho, as he clasped her to his heart. 

We will not dwell upon the happiness of Fran- 
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cis ; he felt it was more than he deserved, when j 
Elizabeth confirmed his suspicion, and forgave him 
all the suffering be had inflicted on Ines. 

A long and interesting discussion ensued; all 
that had occurred since their separation was re¬ 
lated and explained. Elizabeth informed Francis, 
that her father had married a Spanish girl, with 
whom he lived very unhappily. She died, leaving 
Ines, an infant—but the bitter feelings occasioned 
by his wife, were visited on his child. He thought 
he had sufficiently provided for Ines, by placing 
her under the care of Madame —. When the 
latter died, and Spain became convulsed by revolu¬ 
tion, he felt himself obliged to send for his daugh¬ 
ter, to reside with him; and had since become 
greatly attached to her. He could not overcome 
his aversion to her name, which was that of his 
wife. He therefore wished her called after his own 
mother; and the sir-name of Selmore, he had taken 
since his marriage, in consequence of inheriting 
an estate. 

' Francis sought Mr. Selmore to obtain his sanc¬ 
tion to his union with Elizabeth. It was granted 
with reluctance, and not until he learnt her happi¬ 
ness depended on it—for she had become so close¬ 
ly entwined around his heart, he could not bear a 
separation. He had seen her so often insensible 
to the addresses of others, he considered her at 
length all his own, and had not supposed the possi¬ 
bility of parting. “I have no right,” said he, 44 to 
object to Elizabeth’s wishes—she has been all that 
a daughter could be to me, whilst I deserted her 
during the tender years of childhood, and the im¬ 
portant period of opening youth, when she most 
needed a parent’s watchful care. That she has 
proved so worthy of my affection, is a blessing to 
which I feel I am not entitled.” 

Francis promised there should be no separation; 
one home could contain them, and the arrangement 
was equally agreeable to all. They were united, 
and Francis found that happiness in domestic life, 
which, during his first marriage, he thought only ex¬ 
isted in a poet’s imagination. 

Elizabeth, or Ines, as Francis still loved to call 
her—whose heart had been so long like a garden 
in winter, where beautiful flowers once bloomed, 
now blighted by frost and covered with snow— 
cold, spotless and brilliant: once more, when the 
genial influence of reciprocated affection, as the 
warm gales of spring were felt, blossomed with 
richer, rarer plants. Trials had not been sent to 
her in vain. They had been the means of turning 
her to the consolations of religion—the only refuge 
of the afflicted. e. s. 


To tell a man he lies, though but a jest is an 
affront that nothing but blood can expiate. The 
reason perhaps may be because no other vice im¬ 
plies a want of courage so much as that of making 
a lie; and therefore telling a man he lies, is touch¬ 
ing him in the most sensible part of honor, and in¬ 
directly calling him a coward. I cannot omit, un¬ 
der this head, what Herodotus tells us of the ancient 
Persians. 44 That from the age of five years to 
twenty, they instruct their sons only in three things, 
to manage the horse, to make use of the bow, and 
to speak truth.’' 


Lifes’s but a Dream. 


Oh, prize thou not too fond, too high, 

The passing scenes of earth; 

For many a bitter tear and sigh 
Proclaim their transient worth: 

And the wild heart which stoops to bind 
To earth its hopes supreme, 

Will find, by sad experience find, 

Its promise but a dream. 

Genius that strives through toil and pain 
To climb the steep of fame. 

Seeking with restless mind to gain 
An amaranthine name; 

When that proud dazzling height is won. 
With sick’ning sigh shall deem 
That all he fixed his heart upon, 

Was but a fleeting dream. 

Ask of ambition’s poisoned soul 
The worth of all his spoils, 

When he has reached the tempting goal 
Of hope that crowned his toils; 

And he shall own with aching breast 
Which loathes the solemn theme, 

That pomp, and power, and glory, rest 
Upon a baseless dream. 

How fair the front of youthful years, 
How lovely and serene ! 

Where boyhood’s laughing eye appears 
In all its glorious sheen; 

But passions in their darkling rage 
Hide its fast fading beam, 

And the knit brow of tottering age 
Tells peace is but a dream. 

Joy after joy is torn away, 

Friend after friend departs, 

As death with w'ide unswerving sway. 
Breaks the long chain of hearts; 

While every leaf that autumn throws 
Sere in the forest stream— 

And every faded floweret shows 
That life is but a dream. 


Yea, the unnumbered forms that are 
Where the wild waters moan, 

In ocean’s living sepulchre, 

Unnoted and unknown— 

And the green countless mounds that sleep 
Beneath the night’s pale beam, 

Whisper in accents stern and deep, 

That life is but a dream. 

And is there then no stranger clime 
Isled in yon glorious sky, 

Where the freed soul midst joys sublime, 
Shall never fear to die ? 

Must its high hopes of bliss repose 
On time’s eventful scheme, 

While every pulse of nature show* 

That life is but a dream! 


Hush! there’s a world where changes cease, 
And tears are all unknown; 

Where every heart is tuned to peace, 

And bliss is every tone: 

Lo, the immortal spirit swells 
Midst the inspiring theme, 

And its high hope of being tells 

That world is not a dream! morct/s. 
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W ILHELII OF SATE RIV, 

A GERMAN SKETCH. 


It would have been difficult, and perhaps utterly 
impossible, throughout all Germany, to have found 
a nobleman more beloved and idolized by his 
tenantry and vassals, than Wilhelm, Count of Sa- 
vern. A warrior in the field, and a profound 
statesman in the cabinet, his subjects and retainers 
rewarded the exertions he had made to increase 
their prosperity and happiness, with the most de¬ 
voted affection and unshaken fidelity. The terri¬ 
tory of Savern under his dominion became the 
most flourishing tract of land in all Germany, and 
a perfect paradise in comparison with the desolate 
and uncultivated provinces by which it was sur¬ 
rounded, and it was ever with an erect mein, a 
proud air, and a swelling chest, that an inhabitant 
of this part of the world declared himself a fol¬ 
lower of the noble house of Savern. 

The happy and prosperous condition of his vas¬ 
sals, the high cultivation of his lands, and the de¬ 
voted attachment of all around to his person, 
plainly declared him to be a wise and sagacious 
ruler. There seldom was crime committed in his 
dominions, but when such did occur, the criminal | 
found the avenging sword of justice speedily and 
invariably overtake him, and it was remarked that 
no crime committed in the boundaries of Savern, 
had ever yet escaped unpunished or unrevenged. 
His love of peace was great, but in those turbu¬ 
lent times war often became absolutely necessary, 
and it was not the wont of the house of Savern to 
allow their priviliges to be encroached on, or to 
suffer indignity or insult from the proudest prince 
in Christendom. 

Some three years previous to the period in which 
our tale commences, Wilhelm was compelled to 
proceed to Vienna on business immediately con¬ 
nected with the interests of his province. George, 
Count of Rauberschloss, claimed a town belong¬ 
ing to Wilhelm of Savern, and by mutual agree¬ 
ment the two candidates placed the decision of 
their respective claims in the hands of Maximilian 
II. Emperor of Austria. 

This dispute called Wilhelm to Vienna, and he 
had already passed some days in this capital, when 
one evening, whilst engaged in preparing some pa¬ 
pers relative to the discussion, a horseman gallop¬ 
ed into the court-yard of his hotel, if hotel it could 
be called, threw himself from his foaming steed, 
and, without an instant’s delay, hurried up the 
narrow and winding stairs, and burst into the 
chamber of the Lord of Savern. 

“ Sigismund, by heaven!” cried the astonished 
nobleman. 

Sigismund threw himself on a bench exhausted 
from fatigue. 

* “ What tidings, good Sigismund, what tidings ?” 

“ HI tidings, my lord, from your good town of 
Treustadt.” 

“ Speak, Sigismund—out with them, man . 11 


“ Treustadt is In the possession of George of 
Rauberschloss.” 

The Count leaped from his seat as if shot through 
the heart, he drew his hand across his brow, and 
then, with one mighty effort, mastering his feelings, 
he calmly requested Sigismund to proceed. 

The Count of Savern heard him to the end of 
his tale, which was a melancholy one. Four days 
after that nobleman’s departure, George of Rau¬ 
berschloss assembled his vassals and retainers, 
and sallied out against Treustadt, determined to 
take advantage of Wilhelm’s absence, and seize 
upon that town by force, to which his claims and 
pretentions in equity would never have entitled 
him; he succeeded in surprising the town and 
the citadel, but the inhabitants, with the chief ma¬ 
gistrate at their head, a fat but honest and gallant 
man, ran to arms and attacked the intruders with 
such desperation and fury, that it required the 
whole force of the trained and warlike bands, and 
the powerful arm and assistance of George of 
Rauberschloss himself, to compel these civic assail¬ 
ants to retire, and the many lifeless corpses which 
covered the hauptstrasse plainly told that the steel 
of the men of Treustadt, unaccustomed as they 
were to wield the sword and the spear, could bite 
deep through helm and corslet, when fighting for 
their country and their homes. The citizens were 
overpowered, and Gerard Dickbauch, the magis¬ 
trate, was forced, with the remnant of bis com¬ 
mand, which had suffered severely in the bloody 
fray, to retire towards Savern, where preparations 
for war were already begun ; and Sigismund con¬ 
cluded his narrative by informing him that his re¬ 
turn was looked forward to with the greatest 
anxiety. 

44 Cold tidings, indeed,” cried the Count. 44 1 
trust, good Sigismund, there is nought more to re¬ 
late?” 

44 There is more ill yet, ray lord—George of Rau¬ 
berschloss has taken the castle of Edelstein.” 

44 And the Lady Adelheid ?’* faltered the count. 

44 Carried to Rauberschloss, by the directions of 
its daring and reckless lord.” 


Wilhelm stood for a few moments immovable; 
this last news appeared quite to overpower him— 
he stood fixed as a statue, then suddenly shouting 
to his attendants for horses, himself and Sigismund 
five minutes afferwards were galloping along the 
streets of Vienna, at a pace which placed the lives 
of the emperor’s subjects in most imminent danger. 

The people of Savern were in a state of the 
greatest excitement; their rage and indignation 
knew no bounds, and it was with boiling blood and 
ready hearts that they waited for the arrival of their 
beloved chief, who might now be hourly expected. 
The warder even now had blown a blast upon his 
horn, announcing the approach of some stranger, 
and every eye was strained, every look directed 
to the road which led to Vienna, along which two 
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horsemen were seen urging their steeds with the i 
velocity of the wind, and a loud and ringing shout I 
rent the air as the gazers recognized in one of the 
cavaliers, Wilhelm of Savern.' A few seconds 
brought the chief into the midst of his people; he 
bowed low to the renewed burst of triumph which 
broke from the lips of his adherents, and calling 
for fresh horses for himself and Sigismuml. he or¬ 
dered his banner to be unfurled, put himself at the 
head of his retainers, and instantly began his 
inarch on Trcustadt. iierard Diekbauch gave a 
lamentable account of the destruction of property, 
the loss of life, and the strength of the invaders, 
but the firm decided mein of their chief, his known 
abilities and approved valor, sustained the hearts 
of the less courageous, and increased the ardor and 
anxiety of the more valiant to coine to an engage¬ 
ment, when they might show their lawless foes 
with what rigor and interest an insult, otfered to 
the house of Savern, was repaid. 

It is not my wish to lead thee, gentle reader, 
through the scenes of blood and slaughter, which 
now followed each other in quick succession; 
suffice it to say, that after a sanguinary engage¬ 
ment at Treustadt between the two bands, licorge 
was compelled to retreat to his hitherto considered 
impregnable castle of Kauberscldoss, which had 
endured siege after siege, leaguer after leaguer, 
and still remained proud and towering, laughing 
at the impotent exertions of its besiegers. But on 
this occasion it was otherwise. Whether Wilhelm 
possessed a greater share of military talent than 
fell to the lot of its former assailants, or whether 
the castle had been weakened by previous assaults, 
or whether the thought of the Lady Adelheid. a 
prisoner in the fortress, drove the Savern chief to 
deeds of greater daring, I will not pretend to say; 
but this much 1 know, that three days after his ap¬ 
pearance before it, the Castle of Kauberschloss 
became his own, its lord having perished by the 
hand of him of Savern ; three ireehs after, the town 
of Treustadt did not show a vestige of the bloody 
warfare which had desolated her streets; three 
months after, Adelheid of Ldelstcin became the be¬ 
loved wife of Wilhelm of Savern ; and three years 
after, brings us to the period to which, gentle rea¬ 
der, I am about to introduce thee. 

These three years had been a period to the Count 
and Countess of Savern, of the most unchequered 
happiness ; their marriage had already been bles¬ 
sed with a son and daughter: adored by their own 
domestic circle, and idolized by their vassals, it 
seemed as if Heaven were showering down bles¬ 
sing on blessing, benefit on benefit, to repay them 
for former trials and former dangers. Fortune 
smiled on them and they were happy. 

Amongst all her household there was not one 
who had received such marked favor from the Lady 
Adelheid as a youth named Fridolin, who was ar¬ 
dently and devotedly attached to her service. The 
kindness he experienced from his generous mis¬ 
tress only tended to increase his excessive devo¬ 
tion, and Fridolin always considered a smile and 
a kind word from the Lady Adelheid, as more than 
an equivalent reward for hours of labor and days 
of toil. From the lowest description of menial 
service, he had successively mounted the ladder of 
promotion, and was now placed at the heud of the 


household of his adored lady. Conquered and dis¬ 
armed of envy, by his gentle manners and unas¬ 
suming deportment, the other less favored servants, 
with one exception, had seen him rise to his pre¬ 
sent comparatively high station, with feelings of 
pleasure rather than of jealousy. This solitary 
exception was Robert, chief huntsman to Wilhelm, 
who saw Fridobn's good fortune with cyesofenvv, 
malice, and all those malignant feelings which can 
animate a vicious man, on seeing another honored 
and preferred beyond himself. He had often 
sought a quarrel with his more fortunate fellow- 
servant, but in this he was always repulsed by the 
other’s natural affability and peaceable disposition. 
Fridolin’s ready wit was always sufficient to make 
the bitter and invidious sarcasms of Robert glide 
from his shoulders and fall harmless to the ground, 
and the huntsman soon found that all the malicious 
speeches which he launched at his hated rival, not 
only missed their mark, but recoiled with a sharper 
and a keener edge against himself. On one occa¬ 
sion, and that quite recently, he had managed to 
rouse the gentle spirit of Fridolin into all the fury 
of a Numidinn lion. One day the laugh of hjs 
companions being decidedly against him in a 
wordy war with the steward, and not being able to 
put him out of temper, his fierce passions so far 
mastered him that lie said aloud—“ You dare, sir 
steward, to say any thing, conscious and certain as 
you arc of protection from Lady Adelheid, your 
paramour.” 

The words had scarcely passed his lips, when 
the usually pasgive Fridolin sprang to his feet with 
the leap of a tiger, and one well-directed blow, 
from the iiand of the stripling, felled the slander¬ 
ing giant to the earth. Robert rose, his countenance 
black as night, his eyes glaring wildly, his teeth 
clenched, Ins right hand grasping a large ctmteau 
de chasse, and looking the very demon that lie was. 
Fridolin, on the other hand, stood collected, a 
small dagger in his hand, carried more for orna¬ 
ment than use, watching, with a quick eye, the 
movements of his antagonist, and ready with con¬ 
fidence to oppose his slight and tender frame to 
the towering gigantic bulk of the other, who fiercely 
panted for revenge. Robert stood for a moment- 
as if determining where to strike, and then sprang 
on the gallant youth. Each seized the armed hand 
of the other, and the struggle became dreadful, 
between brute force and inconceivable agility. 
For a long time the contest was doubtful; at 
length Robert made a slip, and bis antagonist, aid¬ 
ing it with bis whole force, the huntsman again 
measured his length upon the pavement, and the 
recreant only saved his dastard life by declaring 
the speech be had made was a diabolical, black, 
and slanderous lie. 

Even while this confession passed his lips, he 
made an inward vow, and sealed it by a solemn 
oath, that he would work out Fridolin’s destruc¬ 
tion, and he retired to brood over some plan of re¬ 
venge, determined that nothing less than the heart’s 
blood of his foe should atone for his late defeat 
and mortification. On his way to his apartment 
he picked up a scrap of paper, and seeing on it 
the hand-writing of Fridolin, he made bold to read 
its contents, and found a few verses, not ill-written, 
wherein the youthful author expressed liisdevotion 
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and attachment to his noble mistress, and his gra¬ 
titude for the high honors and favor she had con¬ 
tinually bestowed upon him. On reading this a 
smile, quito demoniac, pluyed upon his dark and 
swarthy features, and carefully introducing the 
scrap into his pocket, he exclaimed—“ You’ll find 
it a ditiicult task, my young master, to escape me 
now—and if I’m not out in my reckoning, you’ll 
not live to sec to-morrow’s sun and with another 
sardonic grin gleaming on his ill-omened counte¬ 
nance, the huntsman prepared to follow his lord to 
the chase. 

The hunt was unsuccessful, and during their re¬ 
turn home, Robert determined to commence his 
plans of revenge by instilling into the count’s 
breast doubts of his good and virtuous wife. After 
some conversation, in which he had been showing 
the count how happy all the blessings he enjoyed 
should render him, he continued—“There is, be¬ 
side, one more blessing, my lord, which I have 
not enumerated.” 

“Indeed; and what is that ?” 

4 * It is tho Lady Adelheid, Countess of Savern, 
high-born, noble, generous, and amiable.” 

“You are eloquent in her praise, good Robert.” 

41 Not eloquence, my lord, but justice. You, my 
lord, are never troubled by that arch-ficnd jea¬ 
lousy 7” 

44 No, indeed; I know Adelheid too well, far too 
well; but how come you with the question 7” 

Robert hesitated. 

44 flow come you with the question 7” 

“ You can lie down, my lord, upon your pillow, 
fully trusting in your noble lady’s honor and dis¬ 
cretion ?” 

41 What mean you, Robert, with these demands? 
The Lady Adelheid-” 

44 Is chaste, I’ll swear; trust me, my lord, he 
never can seduce her.” 

The blood rushed from Wilhelm’s heart, his eye 
flashed; scarcely able to contain himself, the count 
commanded him to speak. 

44 1 do not say, my lord, that he has dared.” 

44 Dared ! I think not. Seducer in Savern there 
may be, but one who, in his wildest dreams, could 
raise his thoughts to Adelheid of Savern, lives not.” 

44 Right, my lord,—forget him—forget tho slave 
who dares-” 

44 And does he live T name him.” 

44 A slave, my lord—a low born slave.” 

44 In mercy name him.” 

44 Merits contempt and scorn, disdain-” 

44 Name him—or you die.” 

44 Fridolin, the steward.” 

It was with difficulty the count kept himself in 
his saddle. Robert felt he had the fate of his ene¬ 
my in his hands, he continued, 

44 The boy owns a pretty face, and is much famed 
for great success among the fair sex. How strange, 
my lord, you have never marked him—his eyes 
ne’er leave her, and when at table, he forgets his 
lord is present, and stands as if enchained at his 
lady’s side.” 

The count in silence drank in this poisonous dis¬ 
course ; he was fast losing all command of his im¬ 
petuous passion. 

44 More proof,” he gasped, 44 mere proof, before 1 
slay the traitor.” 


Robert triumphantly produced the verses. The 
count perused them rupidly, uttered a cry of des¬ 
pair, dashed his spurs deep in his horses’ Hunks, 
and galloped oil' in the direction of the adjacent 
forest. 

The good steed carried him on at a gallant pace, 
and lew minutes hud elapsed before he reuebed tho 
Lisenlminmcr, situated in the thickest and closest 
part of the whole forest. This place completely 
beggars description; no words can give the reader 
an adequate idea of its horrors. 

There was a large and open space, surrounded 
by ancient trees, which reared high their lofty 
heads, and Becmed to kiss the clouds, their thick 
foliage guarding the spot from every ray of light. 
Day was banished, and darkness held her reign. 
It was the principal seat of the iron-works, which 
arc carried on to a great extent in that country. 
The ore is melted in large furnaces; night and day 
they are fed with fuel; ever watched, ever nou¬ 
rished, the fire is never suffered to decay. A strong 
and powerful stream rushes impetuously through 
the area, and in its course, with power irresistible, 
puts in motion mighty wheels attached to mightier 
mills. The roaring of the stream, the continued 
ringing of the ponderous hammers, the sparks of 
fire emitted from the heated iron on each succes¬ 
sive blow, all contributed to render the appearance 
of the place infernal, drear, and devlish. 

Such the place—now for the inhabitants; and I 
err much if the reader can trace great resemblance 
to man in my short description; for the honor of 
the human race, I hope little, if any, will be found. 
Virgil’s idea of Cyclops may with great propriety 
be applied to them of the Kisetihammer. 

Monstrum horrendum informe vixens cui lumen 
ademptum , which is perfectly correct, with the ex¬ 
ception of cui lumen ademptum , for each of the gen¬ 
tlemen now in question possessed two red and • 
bloodshot orbs, which claimed the denomination of 
eyes. 

Reader, imagine, if thy imagination will permit 
thee, a creature utterly devoid of symmetry and 
proportion, above six feet high, raw-boned, blear- 
eyed, shaggy brows, long red hair, matted and 
entangled, streaming down the back, tho face 
begrimed with smoke and filth, bull-necked, of her¬ 
culean build, powerful and unwieldy as the ele¬ 
phant, and say if this be aught human—this a man. 

The minds of these beings corresponded with 
their outward appearance ; shut out from all con¬ 
verse with mankind, they had not imbibed a feel¬ 
ing of that kindness which generally animates the 
breast of man. Their hearts were hard as the 
metal which they worked, and the pleasure they 
took in cruelty and crime, showed the natural de¬ 
pravity of their minds. 

Wilhelm rode into the midst of these rude in¬ 


habitants of the forest, and was saluted by each 
with a growl of recognition, which remained un¬ 
answered by their lord, who appeared utterly re¬ 
gardless of the scene. The works went busily on, 
tho noise of the rushing stream as it dashed im¬ 
petuously along its cousc, and the ringing of the 
hummers, continued, but Wilhelm sat on his horse 
as if he were incapable of motion—suddenly he 
raised his eyes, and some short time elapsed before 
he could collect his thoughts and ideas— he seemed 
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surprised to find himself at the Eisenhammer; he 
gazed around with amazement at the vast fur¬ 
naces, and wondered how he could have strayed 
eight miles from the hunt—he saw his favorite 
steed covered with foam, and his memory began to 
return ; he found a paper crushed up in his right 
hand, he looked at it—with the speed of lightning 
all flashed upon his mind. 

“ Audacious vassal—ingrate Fridolin !”he cried, 
44 thy doom is death, but death were far too merci¬ 
ful." His eyes suddenly fell upon a furnace, which 
two of the giants were replenishing with fuel; a 
savage joy sparkled iu his eyes, and he beckoned 
the two to approach. 

14 Missgestalt, your services are needed.” 

Missgestalt put himself in a posture of attention. 

41 You, Krebs, will aid him.” 

Krebs attempted to bow. 

44 A man will come here from Savern—he 
dies.” 

The hands of the monsters instinctively grasped 
their knives. 

44 Not so, Missgestalt; not so, good Krebs; he 
must suffer—suffer much.” 

The eyes of the two beamed with delight. 

44 Throw him in yon heated furnace.” 

The giants testified their readiness, and Miss¬ 
gestalt inquired— 44 How know we the victim ?” 

The count bethought himself. 44 The first man 
who comes from Savern, and asks if my commands 
be executed; him cast ye in, and remember that 
prayers or entreaties avail him not.” 

The monsters retired to their furnaces with 
savage glee, again fed the fire; the count was sa¬ 
tisfied, and galloped homewards. 

Arrived at Savern, Fridolin was summoned to 
bis presence, and the count charged him to pro¬ 
ceed immediately to the Eisenhammer, and inquire 
of Missgestalt, if his orders had been executed. 
The unsuspecting youth charged himself with the 
commission and retired, but before mounting his 
horse, thinking the Lady Adelheid in the interim 
might stand in need of his services, he proceeded 
to her apartments, and informed her of his desti¬ 
nation. 

41 My boy is ill,” said the countess, 44 or I should 
this morning have gone to mass; but do thou, Fri¬ 
dolin, before thy ride to the Eisenhammer, enter 
the chapel of the Heilige Trau, and say a sh(&t 
prayer for thy mistress, and her sick boy.” 

Fridolin bowed low, kissed her fair hand, and 
was soon on his road to the chapel, which lay full 
two miles out of the direct path to the Eisenham- 
mer, 44 but what matter?” said the steward, 44 ’tis 
for the Lady Adelheid.” 

Wishing to assure himself of the fate of his vic¬ 
tim, the count informed Robert of his orders to 
Missgestalt and Krebs to throw the devoted Frido¬ 
lin into the furnace, and the triumph which shone 
in the countenance of the huntsman would inevi¬ 
tably have betrayed him, bad not the count been 
too much blinded and occupied by his own thirst 
for revenge, to heed the looks of the other. 

44 A few short minutes,” thought the count, 44 and 
he who would touch mine honor, is no more.” 

44 A few short minutes,” thought the huntsman, 
44 and my hated rival is undergoing such torment 
that oven I can with him no worse.” 


44 Missgestalt can never fail,” said Robert. 

44 Impossible,” replied the count, 44 my directions 
were clear, decided, peremptory; no mistake can 
possibly occur. By this time, indeed, is Fridolin 
no more.” 

44 Suppose, my lord, I ride and learn from Miss¬ 
gestalt.” 

44 Do so, Robert—yet 'tis useless; still ask him 
if my commands have punctually been executed.” 

44 1 will, my lord.” 

Fridolin arrived at the chapel, and uttered along 
and fervent prayer for the health and happiness of 
his mistress and her son—he rose from his knees, 
mounted his horse, and endeavored in some de¬ 
gree, to regain by speed, at least some part of the 
time he had exhausted in his pious mission. But 
misfortune seemed to follow him—his horse stum¬ 
bled and broke his knee. Fridolin dismounted, 
and was compelled to walk ten minutes, before lie 
could procure another steed. He repressed the 
curse which arose on his lips at this unfortunate 
delay, and consoling himself with “every thing 
that bnppens is for the best,” rode on. He soon 
had reached the Eisenhammer and called aloud to 
Missgestalt— 44 Have Count Wilhelm’s orders been 
obeyed 7” 

Missgestalt and his companion pointed to the 
glowing furnace, and replied—“Tell your lord the 
man is cared for, and his slaves await reward.” 

Fridolin, astonished, and comprehending the An¬ 
swer as little as he did the question, turned his 
horse’s head, and left the Eisenhammer. 

The count walked up and down his apartment, 
his quick unequal step served to show the uneven 
state of his mind—he was waiting the arrival of 
Robert, who, ere now, might easily have returned. 
Steps were heard in the corridor, the door opened, 
and Fridolin calmly entered. 

The count could scarcely believe the evidence 
of his eyes. Recovering his speech, he cried, 

44 Whence come you, Fridolin?” 

44 From the Eisenhammer, my lord.” 

44 Impossible—hast tarried by the way 7” 

44 \ visited, my lord, the Chapel of the Heilige 
Trau on a mission from the Lady Adelheid.” 

44 Hast been to the Eisenhammer ?” 

44 1 have, my lord.” 

44 What answer dost thou bring?” 

44 The answer’s dark, ray lord, I understand it 
not?” 

44 Quick ? the answer 7” 

44 The man is cared for; and your slaves await 
reward.” 

44 And Robert—hast met him by the way 7” 

44 1 have not, mv lord.” 

* 

The count remained for some moments with his 
eyes raised to heaven, and then exclaimed— 44 The 
guilty one has perished, iindt^e innocent is saved." 
And so it was. Robert impelled by his own bad 
passions and anxiety to hear his enemy was de¬ 
stroyed, soon reached the Eisenhammer, and on 
asking Missgestalt if the orders of the Lord of Sa¬ 
vern had been obeyed, was instantly seized by that 
monster and his relentless confederate, and, in 
spite of his resistance, prayers, and entreaties, was 
hurled into the furnace, where he soon must have 
been reduced to a cinder. 
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Nicolo Varioxi had just finished the course of 
studies pursued at the University of Padua, and was 
soon to leave those classic halls, to return to his 
parents and friends at Venice. The eve previous 
to his departure had arrived—the student was alone 
in his apartment, revolving the various events of 
the few past years, and musing upon his many joys 
and sweet remembrances. He felt a melancholy , 
pleasure in recollecting the bright scenes of his 
past life, and gave free scope to his imagination in 
the boundless regions of the future. The mists of 
twilight had dissipated the bright and glorious ef- I 
fulgence of the day, and the brilliant stars displayed 
their sparkling forms in “ heaven’s clear blue.” 
Just then the beams of the rising moon illumined 
his darksome room, and aroused the scholar from 
his visionary wanderings. 

“Gladly,” said Nicolo, “ would I hail thee, O 
rising moon! as the harbinger of good—as the pre¬ 
cursor of the smiles which fair fortune is to bestow 
upon me. Yes !--thy soft pale light casts its glim¬ 
mering radiance over my untried, inexperienced 
heart; and seems to bring with it a sweet and hap¬ 
py influence. But can I believe in these favorable 
tppearances—insight? Yea, worse; shall 1 trust 
to the sayings and mummeries of fortune tellers, 
tod of the sagas of Vesuvius and Actua—to the 
ortcolar wisdom of astrologers, and the divinations 
of priests ? No—they are delusions for the vulgar, 
the rabble. The light of Genius and Revelation 
directs us in a better course. Besides, there is that 
“still small voice” within, which tells me to believe 
ontin the prophecies of pretenders; that there is a 
God in heaven; that He is on earth ; in the winds; 
in the air we breathe; in nature; in all things—Om¬ 
nipotent—Eternal! To this voice 1 will listen, and 
its dictates alone I will obey.—But where is Ma- 
nero—what can detain him T” Nicolo was inter¬ 
rupted by a knock at the door, and soon he was 
embracing his old friend Manero. 

“Well, my good companion,” said Nicolo, “then 
we must soon separate. It is a sad thought!— 
These halls are dear to me—but dearer still thine 
own fair form. How many happy recollections 
spring up as we leave the seat of our youth, and 
the place of our joys ! I have long been musing 
on these past pleasures; the walks we have had 
amid these sacred shades—sacred to learning and 
to truth ;—the rambles along yonder banks, which 
restrain the swelling of that beautiful stream—and 
among those far distant hills: and above all, do I 
delight to dwell on the hours passed within yonder 
villa. 1 have beheld you sauntering alone with 
that^fear owe, holding sweet communion, on themes 
too pure for common ears, and too high to be men¬ 
tioned in common converse. But, Manero, have 
you seen the fair Hebe, of late 7” 

“ Let us leave that topic,” said Manero; “ you 
forget that I have come only to part with you—un¬ 
pleasant though!” 


“True, indeed,” replied Nicolo, “and while I 
think, I have made up my mind to visit the ruins 
and relics of Egyptian greatness and power, beforo 
I commence any regular employment. You can 
well recollect how often I have expressed a wish 
to tread on those fallen columns and temples, when 
we have been revelling in the descriptions and 
learning of Strabo, Herodotus and Homer. I long 
to see those antique fanes, temples, and altars—to 
view the remains of Jupiter Ammon, the “hun¬ 
dred-gated Thebes,” as sung by Homer; Memphis; 
the shrines of Isis and Osiris. Those are hallowed 
spots—undccaying monuments of a race, long since 
shut within the portals of eternity.” 

“ I, indeed, well know,” said Manero, “ that you 
have been enthusiastic in your admiration of anti¬ 
quated places—of statues, and splendid architec¬ 
ture : and in no place will you find so much to ex¬ 
cite curiosity, and elicit praise, as on the banks of 
the Nile—in the ruins of Karuac and Luxor. But 
I cannot dwell long here. I have an engagement 
at the villa you have so feelingly spoken of. I sup¬ 
pose you leave to-morrow ?” 

“ To-morrow at sunrise, I shall be far on my way 
towards Venice.” And turning rather mournfully 
towards Manero, he extended his hand,—“ Fare¬ 
well.” 

44 Farewell, Nicolo—God bless you.” And thetwp 
friends parted, with their hearts too full for utterance. 

There is ever something melancholy and affect¬ 
ing in separation. That word— fareiccll, brings be¬ 
fore us many bright and glowing images of joy and 
gladness, at once separated and disentwined. We 
see hearts, linked together by the strong, unyielding 
power of friendship and affection, dissevered; no¬ 
ble spirits broken and cast down, which, by the soft 
subduing influence of kindness, courtesy and love, 
have been brought together; and like two pure and 
limpid fountains, when the barriers of nature are 
removed, 44 been mingled into one.” Again, it may 
awake emotions of a different nature; it may be 
the last and parting word of those, whose farther 
intercourse might be ruinous—the hour from which 
each is to date his freedom from pain and sorrow, 
and the opening of a bright, and glorious, and hap¬ 
py career. A thousand secret impulses are aroused 
at the very mention of the word ; and be the images 
which our fancy creates, bright or gloomy, smiling 
or sorrowful, a train of thought and reflection fol¬ 
lows, which seldom fails to move the feelings, awa¬ 
ken sympathy, and touch the heart. 

When the “ rosy crested Aurora” had, on the fol¬ 
lowing morning after the interview, began to illu¬ 
mine the hills, groves, and plains about Padua, 
Nicolo was far on his journey towards the favored 
city, where rested the sacred relics of St. Mark. 
Nicolo and Manero had long been on terms of the 
closest intimacy. The latter was to spend one 
more year in the University. The separation, as 
can be easily imagined, was painful. Those who 
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have passed through a classical course—who have 
tasted the sweets of college life—possessed the 
friendship and affection of a few choice spirits, and 
with them walked and conversed; read the works 
of the ancients; pointed out to each other the 
classic beauties; and admired the truth, diction, 
purity and sublimity of those giant authors—De¬ 
mosthenes and Cicero, Calimacus and Pindar, Ly- 
cophron and Sophocles—alone knew how truly af¬ 
fecting is a departure from such scenes, the seat of 
such remembrances and thrilling recollections. 

Nicolo had often pondered over the descriptions 
and histories of Herodotus; and in imagination, 
whilst perusing Homer, followed Ulysses in his 
dreary and dangerous wanderings. He had long 
felt a desire to visit the place of some of these far- 
famed transactions, and feast his eyes and soul 
on the beauties and splendor of ancient magnifi¬ 
cence; and on the mournful relics of extinct and 
forgotten nations. No land offered so favorable a 
prospect of gratification, as Egypt. It had been 
the seat of learning and superstition—of power and 
weakness—of glory and disgrace. Her kings had 
raised temples and images; her priests had been 
adepts in the arts and deceits of hypocritical wis¬ 
dom; and her people had listened with awe and 
rapture at the sage sayings, and ambiguous oracles 
•f senseless stones. Memnon's statue had every 
day at the rising of the sun,Opened its mouth to 
the astouished multitude. Isis and Osiris had re 
ceived sacrifices, and uttered replies to the inqui 
ries of admiring worshippers. There are a thousand 
beautiful and glorious associations in that desert 
land ; much of loveliness and grandeur in that hal¬ 
lowed region. 

The mind of Nicolo was wholly devoted to learn¬ 
ing Possessing a quick perception, he was awake 
to every impulse; and that object was to him a 
blank—nothingness, which could not excite some 
sensation, some secret emotion, some stirring 
thought. He loved nature—he loved mankind ; 
and he sought learning that he might better know 
howto improve his own condition, and advance 
the happiness of others. 

After a pleasant journey of a few days, he was 
once more within his much loved city, the Venitian 
Capital. He beheld the splendid palace, which 
contained the relics of St. Mark; the lofty columns; 
the four Brazen Horses; the Giant’s Stairs; the 
wedded Adriatic—all these and more were dear 
to him; and 4 £ound them all, the thoughts could 
cast a robe of beauty and loveliness : for here were 
his friends, his barents, his home! The affection¬ 
ate welcome—the parental kiss—the fraternal em¬ 
brace—all thronged into his mind, ns his fancy, 
awakened by the familiar objects around, brought 
up the image of the happy meeting. 

We will not trouble the reader with a detail of 
the various events and occurrences which hap¬ 
pened at his arrival. Tftcse are familiar. The 
city was alive with busy-bodies, of every kind: 
some pursuing the delusive schemes which wealth 
prompts the avaricious to employ; some seek¬ 
ing for honor and fame ; some for the means 
of subsistence: a motly multitude, among whom 
scarcely two could be found with similar tastes 
and feelings, and motives. Public affairs, too, 
eemed to demand special attention. Groups mights 


be seen collected in different places, earnestly 
talking upon some interesting topic. The area in 
front of St. Mark’s was usually crowded with citi¬ 
zens, as if intently awaiting some important decla¬ 
ration. 

Nicolo had, one beautiful morning, walked forth 
into the principal street, when he observed an im¬ 
mense crowd collected by the holy Saint’s shrine, 
anxiously awaiting the decisions of the Council of 
Ten. Various causes had prevented him from 
learning the all-absorbing theme of public interest. 
Led by curiosity, he approached the assembled 
crowd; and observing an old gentleman standing 
alone, he accosted him—“ Good Sir, may I inquire 
the cause of the great assembly this morning ?” 

“ What! art thou a citizen of Venice, and know 
not the subject which engages the deliberations of 
the Council 7” 

“I have just returned from Padua, and have not 
heard of the late transactions.” 

“Know, then, young man, the good Dandolo is 
about to be recalled, who, fifteen years ago, was ex¬ 
iled to the Great Oasis* of Egypt, on account of an 
allegation that he was engaged in an attempt to as¬ 
sassinate one of the Council of Ten. But the whole 
secret of the matter is now discovfe^ed, and the as¬ 
sassins are arraigned. We are now awaiting the 
sentence of the culprits. So now you know as 
much about the matter as I do, and in future en¬ 
deavor to know more about the affairs of your 
country.” 

The old man had scarcely concluded his 
speech, when the cry of “guilty ! guilty!—the 
good Dandolo will soon be here !” was echoed 
through the lofty halls, and finally the whole city 
resounded with the shouts of the populace. 

Dandolo was one of those truly worthy and valu¬ 
able citizens, whom all respect and love. Some 
circumstances relative to the attempted assassina¬ 
tion of the counsellor placed the charge upon him; 
and not being able to remove it, a situation in 
which innocence and virtue is often placed, he was 
banished. Yet the people lamented and mourned 
the loss of so excellent a man. His wife, and little 
daughter, then about three years of age, accompa¬ 
nied him into banishment; and no tidings*had since 
been received from them, there being but little 
communication with that portion of Egypt. The 
order of the Council was immediately to be sent on, 
and letters for bis return. All rejoiced that they 
were once more to see the worthy Dandolo. The 
people shouted through every street, “The good 
Dandolo will come! thanks to the Council, and St. 
Mark.” 

A^vessel was to sail in a day or two for Alexan¬ 
dria, in which the government designed to forward 
the recall of Dandolo by a trusty courier. Nicolo 
could not permit this opportunity to visit the ruins 
of ancient Egypt, to pass unimproved. He immedi¬ 
ately communicated his wishes to his friends, and 
obtained the permission of his parents. Besides 
the idea of visiting those remains of greatness and 
power, he had become interested in the fate and 
condition of the exiles. He desired to witness the 


# The Greeks and Romans were formerly accus¬ 
tomed to banish unworthy citizens to the Oases of 
Egypt.—Hist, of Egypt, p. 283. ' I 
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happy rejoicings of the father, the mother and spreading sycamores, smoking; others gathered 
daughter, when the sound of/tAtrty, and freedom around parties of Arabs, who were dancing with 
from banishment should first strike their ears—to infinite gaiety and pleasure, and uttering loud ex- 
see the happy countenances radiant with smiles, clamations of joy—affording an amusing contrast 
as the poor exiles should contemplate the pros- to the passionless demeanor and tranquil features 
pect of once again returning to their native city, of their Moslem oppressors. Perpetually moving 
and participating in the pleasures, the sweets, and over the scene, which was illumined by the most 
joys of social intercourse. He felt that it would be brilliant mooulight, were seen Albanian soldiers, 
truly ennobling to witness this burst of long chained, in their national costume, Nubians, from the burn- 
ioag restrained feelings—to soe the buoyancy, the ing climes of farther Egypt,with Mamlukcs, Arabs, 
elasticity and vigor of long crushed energies, again and Turks. At last duy broke—and soon after, 
restored to life and healthy action—to contemplate the report of a cannon announced that the event so 
them pure epirits, awakening from a long night of ardently desired, was at hand. In a short time, the 
sleep, and tuned anew to sympathy, and blissful Kiaya Bey, the chief minister of the Pasha, arrived 
esMtioo! It is indeed a priceless blessing—a with his guard, and took his seat on the summit 
heavenly gift, to possess a disposition and nature of the opposite bank. A number of Arabs began 
which can thus prompt us to become interested in now to dig down the banks which confined the 
the fates of others—which can throw off the cloak Nile, the bosom of w hich was covered with plea- 
ef selfishness that is ever enveloping us within its sure boats—where sparkled the dark eyes of beauty, 
ample folds, and stand forth amid temptations and and where glittered the gaudy show and pageantry 
delusions: here extending a kind look to a sad of wealth. The people were anxious to sail along 
wanderer—there aiding in benificent offices, the the canal through the city, and thus render their 
care-worn head: now pouring the oil of gladness day of pleasure a triumphal entrance into their 
and pence over a tumultuous sea of rising, raging glorious Capital. Before the mound was com¬ 
passions—and now closing the eyes of some hoary- pletely demolished, the increasing dampness and 
headed patriot or philanthropist, and performing shaking of the earth induced the workmen to leave 
the last sad duties to a fellow creature. These are off. Several of them then plunged into the stream; 
holy feelings—bright emanations from the spirit of and exerting all their strength to push down the re- 
the Eternal—pure drops from the fountain of Light maining part, Bmall openings were soon made, and 
and Life. the river broke through with irresistible violence, 

Beautiful was the morning on which the Baroni and poured forth its gushing waters like some 
launched forth into the bosom of the Adriatic. Her mighty cataract. 

departure was hailed by the huzzas of crowds; and The different vessels, long ere the fall had sub- 
many anxious eyes watched the swift-sailing ves- sided, rushed into the canal, and entered the city— 
•el, till she had sunk from their view. Nicolo sat their decks crowded with all ranks, uttering loud 
busily conversing with Baronti, the courier, while exclamations of joy. The overflowing of the Nile 
all was tumult and confusion around. His com- is the richest blessing of Heaven to the Egyptians; 
panion was a middle-aged gentleman, of ordinary and as it finds its way gradually into various parts 
stature. He had before visited Cairo, and many of Cairo, the inhabitants Hock to drink of its waters, 
places of Egypt; and was now giving Nicolo an to wash in it, and to rejoice in its progress. The 
account of the wonders and magnificent ruins he vast square called the Birket, which a few hours 
would meet with, in that ancient land. He was before presented the appearance of a neglected 
acquainted with many different languages, and the field, was now turned into a beautiful scene, being 
literature and learning of different countries. We covered with an expanse of water, out of which 
can easily imagine how eagerly his conversation arose the finest sycamore trees, and around which 
was sought by Nicolo, and how thoughtfully he different objects sparkled with radiant beauty and 
listened to his remarks and descriptions. loveliness. The sound of joy and festivity—of 

Bat we must hasten over the trilling events of the music and songs, were now heard in every part 
voyage, and passage down the Nile, and transfer of the city, with cries of “ Allah !” “Allah !” and 
cor scene and thoughts to Cairo—the residence of thanks to the Divine bounty, for so inestimable a 
the Pasha, and the grand Metropolis of Egypt. benefaction. 

They were hospitably received and entertained, After the travellers had witnessed this interesting 
sad the Moslem king granted them a safe passport ceremony, they turned towards their lodgings. As 
through all his dominions. It happened that on the they were thus walking leisurely on, Nicolo turned 
following day after their arrival, was to be celebra- to Baronti, and said— 

ted the festival of opening the Caligc, or cutting “ What was the design of the statue of mud, 
the bank of the Nile; which is one of the few an- which was raised between the dike of the canal 
dent customs, which continue to identify the in- and the river, and which was afterwards carried 
habitants of the modern Capital with their remotest away by the current, when the embankment was 
ancestors. The inundation had reached nearly its broken down ?” 

greatest height the day on which this solemnity “ That,” said Baronti, “ is the only memorial of 
was appointed. Nicolo and Baronti, accompanied an ancient superstition, which once existed. A tra- 
by some attendants, repaired about eight in the dition prevails that in ancient times a virgin was an- 
evening to the place, which was a few miles distant nually sacrificed to the Nile, in order to propitiate 
from the city—amid the roaring of cannon, illumi- the Deity who presided over its waters. They ima- 
nation», and fire-works. The shores of the Nile, gined that their God Scrapis, was the author of the 
a long way down from Boulak, were covered with marvellous inundation of the Nile ; and accord- 
groups of pconlc—some seated beneath the lartre ! inglv when it was delayed, tin y sacrificed to h:m 
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A young virgin. This barbarous devotion was abo¬ 
lished, if we may believe the Arabian historians, 
by the Caliph Omar.” 

Nicolo was greatly pleased with the ceremony 
they had witnessed, and approved the conduct and 
actions of the people, who received so great a bles¬ 
sing with such rejoicings and thankfulness. 

On the following morning, our travellers left the 
Egyptian City; and accompanying one ofthecara- 
vans, which usually pass from place to place for 
purposes of commerce and traffic, directed their 
course towards the Great Oasis, the residence of 
the exiled Dandolo. After a long and tedious 
journev, with but little to please or attract, they 
arrived at one of those islands in the desert, their 
place of destination, which Thomson describes as 

-“ The tufted isles 

Which verdant rise amid the Libyan wild.” 

Nicolo, on his arrival, found sofficient to excite 
wonder and curiosity. Fallen temples, broken 
columns, mouldering ruins and delapidated walls, 
claimed a .passing glance ; but /*€ gave them a long 
and rigid survey—for to him they were full of inte¬ 
rest and attraction. None but the scholar—the 
learned, can feel the truly thrilling emotions, which 
such objects inspire. Others may admire, and 
stand entranced with the magnitude and grandeur; 
but the student peoples them with the beings of 
other ages—carries himself back to other times and 
scenes, and stands amid assembled millions, who 
are preparing for some national festival, or uttering 
prayers and offering sacrifices to their dumb and 
senseless deities. N icolo beheld the gardens where¬ 
in meandered beautiful rivulets, and the palm groves 
blooming in perpetual verdure. He gazed at the 
splendid temple, whieh stands on an eminence to¬ 
wards the north of Ell Kargeh—admired the ele¬ 
gance and taste displayed in the figures and in¬ 
scriptions—and, as turning to survey its situation, 
he beheld the groves of acacia, palm, and other 
trees, with a stream of water in front; he felt him¬ 
self transported to the lovely Island of Calypso, so 
strikingly described in Telemachus: and could he 
have found a second goddess within the precincts | 
of the sucred wood, he could easily have imagined 
himself another wandering Ulysses, who would 
have been flattered by her smiles, and won by her 
caresses. 

But Nicolo contemplated these scenes and ob¬ 
jects with the feelings and thoughts of the Christian 
student. He could transfer himself back to those 
days when the pious worshipper of “ one only true 
God,” went up to the house of his Lord and prayed : 
when a little band of devoted Christians must have 
here opened the portals of the sanctuary, and offered 
their sincere and acceptable devotions—when all 
was pure and holy in the apostle’s footsteps, and 
the smiles of heaven greeted the wearied and per¬ 
secuted Christian.— 

“O! for those earl v days, when patriarchs dwelt 
In pastpral tents, thnt rose beneath the palm, 

When life was pure, and every bosom felt 
Unwarped affection’s sweetest, holiest balm, 

And like the silent scene around them, calm, 

Years stole along in one unruffled flow ; 

Their hearts aye warbled with devotion’s psalm, 

And as they saw their buds around them blow, 
Their keenly glistening eye revealed the grateful 
glow.’' 

Nicolo found every thing to gratify his curiosity. 


Ho was struck with the beauty and magnificence 
of Ell Kassar—the lovely Zaboo—the splendor of 
the ruins of Ell Mode, where he found the remains 
of a Christian Church and convent. He discovered 
that the paintings on the wall were finely preserved; 
and when he observed the figures of the twelve 
apostles on the top of a niche over an altar, he felt 
that here too the spirit of Christianity had been 
seen, and the true God worshipped. But that which 
soon moro particularly attracted his attention, were 
the supposed remains of the Temple of Jupiter 
Ammon. He had already formed an idea of this 
fabled place, from the descriptions of the various 
authors which he had read; and to be permitted to 
view the ruins of a place once so important and in¬ 
teresting to the idolator, was a privilege he had 
scarcely expected. A league and a half from the 
town of Siwah towards the east, are the ruins of 
an edifice built in the Egyptian style—the supposed 
famous Temple of Jupiter Ammon. The vestiges 
of a triple enclosure, enormous stones lying upon 
the ground, and masses still standing, prove it to 
hnvc been a monument of the first order. The de¬ 
corations are observed to bear the closest resem¬ 
blance to those of the Egyptian monuments; the 
figures, scenes and arrangements being entirely the 
same. Here is the god with the ram’s head, such 
as is seen at Thebes and Latapolis, who also re¬ 
ceives the homage of the Priests. The interior and 
ceiling of the apartment still standing, are richly 
adorned with hieroglyphic sculptures, in relief and 
colored. The figures of the gods and priests form 
long processions, occupying three rows, sur¬ 
mounted with a multitude of hieroglyphic tablets 
painted blue or green. The same style, and the 
same cast of countenance are remarked here as in 
the monuments of the Thcbaid—the same costumes 
and sacrifices. The roof is occupied with two rows 
of gigantic vultures, with extended wings, with 
tablets of hieroglyphics— wit'i stars painted red 
| on a blue ground. Under the ruins of the entrance 
gate, and on two of the faces of a rectangular block, 
is sculptured in full relief the figure of Typhon, 
or the Evil Genius, about five feet high. A similar 
block lias been used in the basis of the mosque of 
Siwah; being without doubt the pedestals of co¬ 
lumns erected after the manner of the Typhonium 
of Edfou, to which these ruins bear a resemblance. 

Nearly a mile from these ruins, in a pleasant 
grove of date-palms, is still discovered the celebra¬ 
ted Fountain of the Sun, dedicated to the Ammo* 
nian Deity. At present not less perceptibly than 
in the days of Herodotus, the temperature is sub¬ 
ject to a diurnal change. In the night it is appa¬ 
rently warmer than in the day time; and in the 
morning, as was observed by the ancients, a steam 
rises from it, denoting the refrigeration of the at¬ 
mosphere. Close by this spring, in the shade of 
the palm grove, are the traces of a small temple, 
supposed to be the relics of the sanctuary mentioned 
by Diodorus Siculus as being near the Fountain of 
the Sun. 

But it is time to return to the situation of our wor¬ 
thy hero. Nicolo had seated himself beneath the 
shade of a lofty palin tree, and feasted his thoughts 
and imagination by viewing this melancholy me¬ 
morial of a race long since forgotten, and now al¬ 
most entirely unknown. He had already wandered 
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fer back into the obscurity of the past, when ho 
beard footsteps, and turning, beheld Baronti ap- 
proaching him. 

“ Well, Nicolo, you seem to hnvc forgotton the 
exiled Dandolo, the object of iny visit to this dis¬ 
tant land, if not of yours. I see these antique 
ruins and lofty domes, have taken a strong hold of 
your feelings. I presume you have already trans¬ 
ported yourself to an age long since passed, and 
beeg listening to those oracles which were once 
sent forth from this lofty templo: but come, arouse 
yourselves—I have an important communication 
to make." 

** I had indeed forgotten the unhappy exiles,” 
said Nicolo, “ but excuse my negligence. I sup¬ 
pose you have seen the worthy citizen and his fam¬ 
ily, and informed them of their freedom from ban¬ 
ishment—and removed the accusation of his guilt, j 
O! why could 1 have been so thoughtless, as to de¬ 
prive myself of this joyous interview.” 

“ You may yet have that pleasure, Nicolo.” 

** What! hast thou not then yet seen him ?” And 
Nicolo was about to urge his friend to go immedi¬ 
ately, when Baronti interrupted him— 

44 Be not in haste—your efforts will be useless. 
After making every inquiry and search, possible, 
we can learn nothing of them. It is evident that 
he has never been in this part of Egypt. Either 
some calamity has befallen him, or he is now suf¬ 
fering the pains and miseries of banishment from 
his native land, and the pleasures of social inter¬ 
course. There can be but little dependence placed 
upon such a government as this; and it is quite as 
probable that they were taken to some other portion 
of Egypt as to Ell Kassar. 1 have therefore con¬ 
cluded, as you design to visit other parts of this 
country, to request that you will make every ex¬ 
ertion to learn their residence, and communicate 
such information as you can receive to the Council. 
You will thus, not only render them a service, but 
'itlso your country. I shall depart from hence soon, 
and return to Venice. I wish you every success on 
your journey, and a safe return. 

“ Happy shall I be,” said Nicolo, as Baronti left 
him, 44 if I can discover any means of performing 
so desirable an act.” 

After once again viewing these sacred temples, 
and tombs, and splendid ruins, Nicolo directed 
his course towards the banks of the Nile. As he 
passed through these ancient and fallen places, he 
could but remark the splendor and magnificence of 
the ruins; and feel himself elevated, as he trod 
upon these remnants of beauty and grandeur. 

As the traveller views these antiquities, he is 
ever more firmly convinced that many of the cus¬ 
toms and usages which here existed, were brought 
from the east. What has already been discovered 
relative to these places, seems to be a convincing 
proof that there must have once been intercourse 
between Hindoostan and the upper regions of the 
Nile. It is indeed already ascertained that the arts, 
as practised in the Thcbiad, and even in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Memphis, must have descended from 
Ethiopia; the style of the sculpture in the latter 
being in several respects superior to any speci¬ 
men of that kind of workmanship hitherto disco¬ 
vered in Egypt. The temples too, on the banks of 
tHe river, above the cataracts, bear a closer rcsem- 


blanoe to those of India, than the corresponding 
edifices in the lower parts of the country, while 
they exhibit the undoubted marks of a more re¬ 
mote antiquity. The same conclusion is further 
supported by the celebrity which the Ethiopians 
had acquired in the earliest nge that tradition or 
poetry has revealed to us. The annuls of the Egyp¬ 
tian priests were full of them. The nations of 
Asia, in like manner, on the Tigris and the Eu¬ 
phrates, mingled Ethiopian legends with the songs 
which commemorated the exploits of their own 
heroes. At a time too, when the Greeks scarcely 
knew Italy or Sicily by name, the virtues, the civi¬ 
lization, and the mythology of the Ethiopians sup¬ 
plied to their poets a subject of lofty description. 
Homer, both in the Iliad and Odyssey, relates that 
Jupiter, at a certain season of the year, departed 
from his chosen seat on Olympus, to visit this re¬ 
mote and accomplished people. For twelve days 
the god was absent in their pious and hospitable 
land. It is probable that the same annual proces¬ 
sion of the priests of Ammon up the Nile, to tho 
primitive scene of their worship, was the ground 
work of the legend adopted in the popular creed 
of the older Greeks. Diodorus himself expresses 
a similar opinion, where he states that the Ethio¬ 
pians were said to be the inventors of pomps, sac¬ 
rifices, and solemn assemblies, and oilier honors 
paid to the gods. 

There is nothing more remarkable in the history 
of Egypt, than that the same people who distin¬ 
guished themselves by an early progress in civili¬ 
zation, and who have erected works which have 
survived the conquests of Persia, the triumphs of 
Roman art, and all the architectural labors of Chris¬ 
tianity, should have degraded their fine genius by 
the worship of four-footed beasts, and even of dis¬ 
gusting reptiles. The world does not present a 
more humbling contrast between the natural pow¬ 
ers of intellect, and the debasing effects of super¬ 
stition. Among the Jews, on the other hand, a 
people less elevated by science and mechanical 
knowledge, we find a sublime system of theology, 
and a ritual which, if not strictly entitled to the 
appellation of a reasonable service, was yet com¬ 
paratively pure in its ordinances, and still further 
refined by a lofty and spitual import. It has been 
said of the Hebrews, that they were men in reli¬ 
gion, and children in every thing else. This ob¬ 
servation may be reversed in case of the Egyptians; 
for, while in the great number of those pursuits 
which give dignity to the human miud, and perpet¬ 
uate the glories of civilized life, they made a pro¬ 
gress which set all rivalry at defiance, in their no¬ 
tions and adorations of the invisible powers, who 
preside over the destinies of man, they manifested 
the imbecility, the ignorance aud credulity of 
children. 

Nicolo had now spent many days in passing 
down the Nile, and in viewing the several places 
in his course. Ho bad made every inquiry and 
search for the residence of the exiled Venetians, 
but every effort had thus far proved fruitless. He 
had even given up every hope of learning their 
situation, and now had determined to visit one or 
two places of importance, and then return to his 
friends. He had already feasted his mind and ima¬ 
gination on ancient splendor and vanity, and, like 
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the American traveller, who has visited Rome and 
Naples, the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
Nicolo was about to return to his native city, stored 
with many careful observations, and his mind im¬ 
proved by the deep and holy thoughts which the 
objects had aroused. 

Towards the close of a warm and sultry day, 
Nicolo arrived at Dendera. His imagination had 
been wrought up by the descriptions of the beauty 
of the ancient temples, and the splendor of the 
sculptor and architecture. The sun was sinking 
below the horizon, and the atmosphere and earth 
were beginning to be deprived of their excessive 
heat, as our traveller went to view so much beauty 
and grandeur, a short description of which will be 
necessary to the further development of our tale. 

The ruins of Dendera are the most remarkable 
and striking in Egypt. The traveller stands en¬ 
tranced and spell-bound, as he views the figures— 
the sculpture—and hieroglyphic representations. 
The gateway, in particular, which leads to the tem¬ 
ple of Isis, has excited universal admiration. 
Each front, as well as the interior, is covered with 
sculptured hieroglophics, which are executed with 
a precision, a richness, elegance of form and vari¬ 
ety of ornament, surpassing in many respects the 
similar edifices which are found at Thebes and 
Pliiloe. Advancing along the brick ruins, the tra¬ 
veller comes to an elegant piopylon, or gateway, 
which is of sandstone, neatly hewn, and completely 
covered with sculpture and hieroglyphics, remark¬ 
ably well cut. Immediately over the centre of the 
doorway, is the beautiful Egyptian ornament, usu¬ 
ally called the globe, with serpent and wings, em¬ 
blematical of the glorious sun, poised in the airy 
firmament, supported and directed in his course by 
the eternal wisdom of the Deity. The sublime 
phraseology of Scripture—“the Sun of Righteous¬ 
ness shall come with healing on his wings/’ could 
not be more emphatically or more accurately rep¬ 
resented to the [human eye, than by this elegant 
device. The temple itself still retains all its origi¬ 
nal magnificence. Tlie centuries which have 
elapsed since the era of its foundation, have scarce¬ 
ly affected it in any important part, and have im¬ 
pressed upon it no greater appearance of age than 
serves to render it more venerable and imposing. 
Here were concentrated the united labors of ages, 
and the last effort of human art and industry in that 
uniform line of construction. 

The enthusiasm of travellers has been often ex¬ 
pressed in elevated language, after viewing these 
ruins, and we may imagine the following words to 
have come from the lips of Nicolo, who was sus¬ 
ceptible of every feeling, emotion, and sensation, 
which such scenes are calculated to excite. 

“ I wish that I could transfer into the soul of every 
one, the sensations I experienced. I was too much 
lost in astonishment, to survey with cool judgment. 
This monument seemed to me to have the primi¬ 
tive character of a temple in the highest perfection. 
I felt that I was in the sanctuary of the arts and 
sciences. How many periods presented themselves 
to my imagination at the sight of such an edifice ? 
How many ages of creative ingenuity were requi¬ 
site to bring a nation to such a degree of perfection 
and sublimity in the arts; and how many more of 


oblivion to cause these mighty productions to be 
forgotten, and to bring back the human race to the 
state of nature in which I find them on the very 
spot! Never was there a place which concentrated 
in a narrower compass the well-marked memorial 
of a progressive lapse of ages. What unceasing 
power, what riches, what abundance, what super¬ 
fluity of means must a government possess, which 
could erect such an edifice, and find within itself 
artists capable of conceiving and executing the de¬ 
sign of decorating and enriching it with every thing 
that speaks to the eye and the understanding ! On 
casting my eye on tlie ceilings, I perceived Zo¬ 
diacs, planetary systems, and celestial hemispheres 
represented in tasteful arrangement. 1 saw that 
the Supreme Being—the First Cause, was every 
where depicted by the emblems of his attributes. 
I saw before me a theme for long and constant re¬ 
flection. Words cannot express the feelings, the 
holy and sacred emotions, which arose wherever 1 
turned my eyes. The beauty surprises—the splen¬ 
dor elevates—the magnificence astonishes, and 
when the whole is taken in at one view, the mind 
is bew ildered—the thoughts wander, and the be¬ 
holder is lost in an ccstacy of half joyous—half 
melancholy delight!” 

With sensations like these, Nicolo had surveyed 
tho interior of the lofty temple, and involved in 
thought and reflection, he was returning to the 
gateway, to take one more view of its splendor 
and beauty. Just as lie was leaving the interior of 
the temple, he happened to rnise his eyes in that 
direction, when he beheld a beautiful female form, 
clothed negligently, coming through the lofty en¬ 
trance. Absorbed as he had been in his reflections, 
and transported in imagination to brighter regions, 
she appeared to his excited fancy, a fair being of 
another world—a goddess—a Venus. No! the days 
of such superstitions had vanished:—rather an 
angel of light, walking in majesty—in loveliness 
and innocence. Could lie venture to look on such 
beauty—could he address her? He felt himself 
perplexed, and not knowing what course to adopt, 
he resolved to watch her motions and features, as 
she approached. Her light form came gliding on 
with elastic step, gazing here at a group of figures, 
and there, at the gaudy colors which adorned the 
walls. All was life and animation in her counte¬ 
nance, while the soft glow of health mantled her 
cheeks t Nicolo had never seen her equal in Venice 
or Padua. His eyes were fixed steadily upon her, 
his feelings were wrought tip by the excitement of 
the moment, and he was half resolved to continue 
his course forward and address her—for she had 
not as yet seen him—when his very blood grew 
cold, his joyous emotions fled, and only one pracA, 
sudden and powerful thought held possession of his 
breast, as he observed two strong, fierce looking, 
and despicable Arabs rush forth from a niche in 
the wall, and seize the unsuspecting maiden. A 
shriek followed, when Nicolo raised his voice to 
the highest pitch,— 

44 Hold, hold there villains , 9 and with a stern 
countenance he approached them. One of the 
Arabs hearing his voice and fearing there might 
he others near, had fled. The other surveyed Nt- 
colo with a taunting sneer. 

“How dare you/’ said Nicolo, “ lay violent 
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bands on an innocent, unoffending lady 7—avaunt 
tbou wretch/’ at the same time drawing a pon¬ 
iard. 

44 Who are you stranger, who calls me villain—* 
Wretch T” 

Til show you who I am,” said Nicolo, as he 
aimed a blow at his breast with his poniard. But 
the Arab parried it, and turning upon him, he lev¬ 
elled a quick but heavy blow at Nicolo, which sud¬ 
denly laid him upon the pavement senseless, and 
apparently deadened with the shock. The Arab 
immediately seized his weapon, and standing over 
him, said:— 

41 Now you may call mo what you will, but say 
a word and this steel passes through you—but you 
are silent—Ah! I have done the work—you’ll nev¬ 
er again deprive me of so valuable a prize as thou 
hast nowfor the lady on being released from the 
strong grasp of tho Arab had fled. 44 I’ll leave you 
to take care of yourself—you would once have 
made a good offering to Isis.” The villain imme¬ 
diately fled, lest the people should be aroused by 
the female, and then his fate would be inevitable. 

The surmises of the Arab were indeed true, for 
soon after he had left, three men came to the place 
where Nicolo lay, one of whom was the father of 
the lady. On finding that he yet breathed, though 
senseless, they carried him to the dwelling of the 
latter gentleman. The blow had been a severe 
one, and nenrly proved effectual. A delay of sev¬ 
eral days, and perhaps weeks, would be necessary 
for his recovery. 

A native physician had been called, though not 
like our modern physicians, who have the advanta¬ 
ges of institutions to render them more skilful in 
their profession, yet he had sufficient knowledge in 
this case. He left prescriptions which were im¬ 
mediately applied. The lady had been left alone 
with the wounded young man who had thus gene¬ 
rously saved her own life, by placing his in more 
imminent danger. She looked with tender solici¬ 
tude upon his pallid countenance and watched 
every motion of his almost breathless body. In¬ 
numerable images kept floating in her excited 
mind—the fierce Arabs seemed rushing upon her, 
and then she heard the loud cry of Nicolo, whom 
she had not seen, in the other direction. It all 
seemed a dream, which had come and gone like 
the fleeting winds—but the wounded and senseless 
person before her was a proof too convincing that 
it was no dream, but a sad reality. With what 
deep feelings of gratitude, she looked and wished 
for his recovery ; she longed to open her innocent 
heart in thankfulness for the kind service he had 
shown her, and to show some mark of favor as a 
feeble return for so timely assistance. But it was 
not the every day gratitude of common life—it was 
not that gratitude which returns a favor with a 
frown—which in secret blasts the reputation of a 
friend, and then can receive a second kindness 
with ineffable complacency—whose possessor can 
feast on another’s bounty—can revel in luxury and 
enjoyment from another’s generosity, and whose 
acknowledgments for such favors is not a proffer 
of his friendship and affection, but a curse. Here 
was the gratitude which comes from innocency, 
purity of motive, and goodness of heart. 

The maiden had been assiduous in her atten¬ 


tions, and she was finally gladdened by symptoms 
of returning life. Color began to suffuse his 
cheeks—the system was again regular—the organs 
began to perform their usual functions, and Nicolo 
opened his eyes with senses restored. He was at 
first confused and bewildered ; strange ideas passed 
through his mind—he was essay ing to speak, when 
he saw and felt a fair and delicate hand placed 
upon his lips. He turned his head, and whom, to 
his astonishment should he behold but the beauti¬ 
ful object whom he' now recollected to have res¬ 
cued at the gateway. The whole of that transac¬ 
tion now passed in review before him, but he could 
recall nothing after receiving the blow. How ho 
had been removed, or in what situation he was 
now placed he could form no idea. He again at¬ 
tempted to speak, but his fair attendant placed her 
fingers on her own lips, thus enjoining silence for 
she feared the danger that might result from too 
much exertions. She applied the prescriptions, 
and informed him of his situation, and told him to 
rest contented, but must not speak. How much ho 
would have then given for one word that lie 
might express his thanks. He felt but little pain, 
though he found the injury rather severe. But 
pain to him was of no consequence with such a 
nurse—he thought himself singularly placed, expe- 
riencingsuch kindness among strangers, and kept 
silent by the persuasive tones of one, whom he had 
thus romantically met. He was soon alone, for his 
attendant left the room to inform her father that the 
stranger had recovered ; and ho was thus with full 
liberty to survey his apartment, and the scenery 
which presented itself from an opposite window. 

The furniture of the room was simple, with little 
or no ornament. There was a neatness and tasto 
displayed in every thing which bespoke worthy 
occupants ; a scene of beauty and loveliness ap¬ 
peared from the windows, which ho could not now 
see very distinctly, but he afterwards found that it 
looked out upon a garden and lawn in front, and 
farther on was a grove of palm-trees. Nature 
smiled in its many lovely attractions, and all seem¬ 
ed a silence undisturbed, save by the occasional 
voice of the inmates. A gentleman about middle- 
aged, with a mild, expressive countenance, soon 
entered and approached him, inquiring 44 if he felt 
any pain.” Nicolo informed him that 44 he felt but 
a slight pain in his head, and a kind of numbness, 
which he supposed arose from the shock.” 

44 But sir,” said Nicolo, 44 now that I am permit¬ 
ted to speak, I would inquire to whose kindness and 
hospitality lam thus indebted, and what transpired 
after I received the blow?” 

44 It is sufficient,” said the gentleman, 44 for you 
to know that you are with those who will feel a 
pleasure in assisting you, and whose scant enter¬ 
tainment will be freely given until you recover 
from your shock, and as long after as you shall 
choose to honor us with your company.” 

He briefly explained the events which had hap¬ 
pened after his rencontre with the Arab, and then 
thanked Nicolo in the most feeling and friendly 
manner for having thus exposed himself in order to 
save his daughter. He soon after left the room, 
expressing a hope that he would very soon recover. 

Nicolo was thus left in a labrynth of doubt and 
perplexity, relative to the real character and nation 
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of the gentleman, for he observed be was a foreign¬ 
er from his first appearance. Why he should have 
his residence in a retired place like this, with none 
of the joys or pleasures of life, except such as were 
within a very narrow sphere, was beyond his com¬ 
prehension. There was an ease and dignity iu his 
deportment, which bespoke him to be of high rank ; 
and his daughter was atfable, cheerful, and amply 
interesting. 

Day after day passed away, and Nicolo recov¬ 
ered. During the period of his illness, the daugh¬ 
ter had continued assiduously to attend to his wants, 
and he, under the care and watchfulness of so 
kind and skilful a physician, had scarce felt the 
pains of sickness—at least, he had never wanted a 
companion, for she was ever there, cheerful and 
Happy and ready to converse on almost any topic. 
He was surprised to find a mind so matured, so 
much intelligence in one whose life had apparently 
been spent in a solitude, relieved only by the 
presence and attention of a parent, and a few of 
the native Egyptians. But the residence of a pa¬ 
rent and child, can never be called a solitude. A 
host of employments engage the attention. The 
one imparts advice, knowledge, the learning of 
experience, and the principles of truth—the other 
listens with attentive ears, and imbibes the valua¬ 
ble and interesting instructions. Alfection entwines 
its golden cord around the heart—love weaves its 
silken web in simple, yet beautiful proportions, 
and as time holds on its ceaseless course, the 
thoughts mingle in harmonious unison ; the oil- 
spring is an image of the parent, and two lives are 
thus brought into a close and happy union, which 
grows stronger and stronger till the last grain of 
sand drops from theglass. Corruption may creep 
in—vice may blast the fruit, and virtue may have 
fled—but luce is still there ! 

•* The feeling of n parent never die9 
But with our moral nature ; ail in vain 
The wretch, by cold ami cruel spurning tries 
To change that love to hate: the sense of pain 
Shoots keenly through a mother's heart, the chain 
Wound through life's tender years twines closer so ; 
Feelings, that in our better hours had lain 
Silent, are often wakeil by some deep throe, 

And as the torture racks, our loves intenser grow.” 

Nicolo dared not venture to inquire relative to 
tlie situation and circumstances of the strangers, lest 
he might wound feelings which he wished not to 
disturb, lie could only make his acknowledge¬ 
ments for their disinterested kindness, but even 
then he was hushed into silence by the sweet voico 
of the lady, who would at such times say— 

** You have performed an act for which I shall 
ever feel unable to offer an adequate return. Let 
us do all we can, and then I owe you my life.” 

These words were always uttered with a dignity 
of manner, and humbleness of spirit, which sur¬ 
prised Nicolo, when he considered in whatcouutry 
he was situated. But he knew not the habits and 
character ofhiscompauions, nor the routine of their 
life. He very seldom saw the father, who at their 
first interview, had betrayed much uneasiness, and 
now seemed almost wholly to avoia his presence. 
The daughter seemed always chccrfui and happy. 
To Nicolo, every thing was a deep unra elled mys¬ 
tery—he formed various conjectures, bu. all failed 
in satisfying his mind. He might have bet u a gen¬ 


tleman of fortune from some of the large commer¬ 
cial towns of Italy, and failing in business, had 
sought retirement and solitude, to avoid the sneers 
and frowns of the selfish and niggardly—he might 
be a criminal escaped from justice, but there seemed 
too much benevolence und kindness in his heart. 
** Could lie be the exiled Dandolo 7 the man who 
had been so much sought after and beloved ?” 
This seemed the more probable as they spoke the 
Italian language; but then where was the mother, 
for she had accompanied them ! Every surmise 
formed by Nicolo, failed to satisfy him, and he 
could form no possible idea of those, who had 
proved kind friends in the dreariness of a foreign 
land, and in difficulty and misfortune. 

Nicolo had entirely recovered from his wound ; 
there could be no possible reason for his longer 
stay, yet he still found himself there, passing happy 
hours in the company of her who had administered 
to his comforts and relieved his pains. If the 
thought of leaving entered his mind, it was painful 
and he banished it. The fair maiden would enter, 
talk of his looking sad, and then ask him to accom¬ 
pany her on a walk to the grove, or hergarden, and 
Nicolo soon forgot every thing except the compan¬ 
ion of his almost every hour. The loveliness of 
nature smiled upon them wherever they turned 
their footsteps. As they wandered through the 
groves, sauntered among the flowers and shrubs 
of the gardens, and in the green fields, Nicolo 
would interest his companion in descriptions of 
Italian woods, and solitudes, winding streams and 
beautiful villes, which have been so skilfully and 
perfectly portrayed in the glowing language of 
Dante, Petrarch and Tasso. She ever listened with 
attention to his conversation, but her own thoughts 
and opinions were formed from these very writers, 
for he soon found that she had perused them all. 
lie discovered that though thus excluded from the 
world, her mind had not been neglected. Living as 
she had, in retirement and peace, taught to view na¬ 
ture with feelings of admiration, and as the work of 
a master Architect, surrounded by the most beauti¬ 
ful specimens ofarchilcctural skill, and ancient mag¬ 
nificence : bow could her mind be otherwise than 
expanded—her conceptions other than elevated— 
and her feelings other than pure, buoyant, lively 7 
lie found that books bad been her almost constant 
companion, and her education her father’s highest 
aim. She was familiar with the tales and stories 
of Boccacio, the “ Jerusalem Delivered” of Tasso, 
the feeling and lively descriptions of Dante, the 
striking imagery, and bold thoughts of many other 
distinguished authors, whose works adorn the 
shelves and alcoves of every student of Padua or 
Milan. She had not been corrupted by the false 
glitter and pageantry of wealth—the arts and de¬ 
ceits of fashionable life bad not found a way to her 
bosom, and contaminated the pure and innocent 
heart which reposed there. Nicolo here found a 
mind improved by instruction and wisdom—awake 
to every stirring emotion, and without the foolish 
restraints of custom and fashion—a mind in its na¬ 
tive purity ; exuberant, imaginative and active, 
but moulded and formed under the gentle influence 
of parental watchfulness and guardianship. 

With a companion thus endowed and blessed. 
Nicolo passed his hours in bliss and enjoyment. If 
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he mentioned any thing relative to his departure, 
the gentleman would urge his stay for a few more 
days, and the happy daughter would turn her eyes 
upon him, which had a language and accent too 
persuasive to be resisted. She was always of the 
same cheerful temperament, like the joyous bird, 
which continues its sweet carolling from opening 
day, till the mists of twilight begin to blend the 
fading brilliancy of the sun, with the shades of 
evening. Her garden and books had occupied 
her leisure hours, and the remaining portion of 
time was spent in gratifying the wants of her father 
and in domestic avocations. Hut since Nicolo had 
been the companion in her walks and studies, lie 
had been accustomed to select a sent under some 
refreshing shade, and with her by his side, to read I 
those works which could interest and please. He 
explained to her the various passages that she could 
not comprehend, adding his own thoughts and views 
and interspersing anecdotes and historical facts, 
with which she was not acquainted. Time thus 
glided on noiselessly and unnoticed, bringing to the 
three inmates of this retired residence, happiness 
and peace. 

Micolo and the lovely Carthuse (for that was her 
name) had retired during a beautiful afternoon to 
theshade of a wide spreading palm, to peruse the 
“Jerusalem Delivered’’ of Tasso. Carthuse had 
listened with eyes wet with tears, to the reading of 
Nicolo, and some of those deeply affecting passa¬ 
ges had ever found in her heart a chord which 
quickly vibrated, and sent forth its sweet sounds. 
After Nicolo had finished, Carthuse looked with a 
smiling countenance up to him. 

“Nicolo, have you ever seen Sorrento, the resi¬ 
dence of Tasso’s sister, and cannot you give me 
some account of the afiecting meeting which once 
happened there!” 

“Ihave my dear Carthuse, and fortune favors 
toe in thus being able to gratify your wishes, for I 
once penned a description of that happy interview, 
and I have it with me ; you shall have the manu¬ 
script.” 

“ I would much rather,” said Carthuse, “ you 
would read your own manuscript.” 

11 Let it then be our exercise for to-morrow 
and as the shades of night were closing in, they re¬ 
turned to their home. 

On the following afternoon, with light hearts 
and countenances radiant with smiles, Carthuse 
and Nicolo repaired to their seats in the palm shade, 
when the latter read the following; entitled 

THI BROTHER’8 RETURN. 

“The sun had passed his zenith, and was fast 
sinking towards the west. The hills and tree-tops 
were bright with his declining splendor. A shower 
of rain, which had just fallen, had studded the 
leaves with drops, while the fast setting rays gave 
to each twig and shrub a silvery brightness. The 
air was pure, serene, and mild. It was one of 
those July scenes, which Italy often presents, and 
which we are ever pleased to admire—when, after 
the earth has been drenched with rain, and every 
shoot and branch of growing plant, has been in¬ 
vigorated by the moisture, the sun emerges from 
the obscurity and darkness of rolling thunder¬ 
clouds, and shines out with a full and increasing 


brilliancy. At such a time, the heart of the most 
obdurate felon must be moved by the innumerable 
beauties of nature, and the infidel cannot but ac¬ 
knowledge a Supreme Author, in one sudden and 
enthusiastic burst of admiration. 

The village of Sorrento, in the northern part of 
Italy is delightfully situated. All that could plensc 
the senses or charm the mind, was now blooming 
around. One small cottage possessed peculiar at¬ 
tractions. Not only bad its inhabitants there drawn 
frequent visitors, but the pleasant retreat, and its 
cooling shades. A small area of ground in front, 
sprend before the eyes of the beholder, its attrac¬ 
tive treasures. The jessamine and hyacinth—the 
myrtle and vine, there grew up in matchless beauty 
and freshness. An avenue, shaded by thick and 
lofty sycamore trees, led from the main road to the 
entrance of the little abode. A wicker gate closed 
the only opening to the yard, the creaking of which 
on its wooden hinges, never failed to call out tho 
attentive watchdog. Near a small grove of yew 
trees on tho eastern bank of n little brook, gave a 
refreshing coolness to all who came within its in¬ 
fluence, and hnd been tho site of many flowery 
arbors. The widow of a much honored husband 
bad, with her beloved offspring, long possessed this 
lovely hermitage, and lived in mingled bliss and 
happiness. She hnd ever, like Cornelia, the worthy 
daughter of the cider Scipio Africanus, looked on 
her children as the only priceless jeteds of earth. 

The little family group had collected together on 
the rudely constructed piazza of the cottage, whilst 
the mother had been admiring the scene above de¬ 
scribed, and pointing out the beautiful tints of the 
rainbow, which hud just appeared^ She at length 
entered an inner apartment, and having collected 
the small assembly around her, she commenced 
the perusal of a volume of much admired poetry, 
Jerusalem Delivered. The attention of the little 
wonderers was soon drawn to the reading of their 
mother; and intently did they gaze on that face, 
over which was perhaps spread the soft hue of me¬ 
lancholy. She had been accustomed to become 
very much excited by the perusal of this poem, 
and had often read passages to her children : and 
it is of that nature which arouses the passions, and 
fires the breast of the reader with that holy ardor 
with which the Christian warrior goes to battle. 

Her feelings had now become unusually wrought 
up, and she followed the several changing scenes 
with enthusiastic delight. The pious Godfrey of 
Boulogne, by bis impassioned eloquence, imparts 
to bis soldiers the divine enthusiasm which ani¬ 
mates his own breast. He leads them forward to 
the blessed city which their God chose lor his resi¬ 
dence—where he died and was buried, and rose 
from the dead ;— 

“ With naked feet they press the nigged road: 

Their glorious Chief, tnc meek example show’d; 

All pomp of dress, each vesture’s gaudy fold, 

With silken drapery gay, or rich with gold, 

Quick they strip off, and every helm divest 
Of painted plumage, and of nodding crest. 

Alike they quit their heart’s proud guise, and pour 
Of penitential tears a pious Bhower.” 

The eyes of Erminia arc bathed in tears, as she 
beholds from a tower of Jerusalem, her beloved 
Tancred among the first of the valorous knights ; 
whilst Tancred himself, insensible to her love, is 
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enamored of Clorinda, with whom he finally un¬ 
knowingly combats. With & blow of his spear, he 
■trikes off her helmet 

11 The thongs that braced her helm asunder flew, 
z With naked head she stood exposed to view: 

Loose to the winds her golden tresses streamed, 

And ’mid the storm of war, the sun of beauty beam’d, 
Flash’d her bright eye with anger stern and wild, 
Yet lovely still, how lovely, had she smiled !” 

Whilstshe presses on him with her sword, he urges 
his suit; but a crowd of Saracens separate them 
from each other. 

The sorceross Armida, attempts to change the 
constancy and firmness of Godfrey; and through 
the instrumentality of his brother, accomplishes her 
base purpose. And again, Erminia, after flying a 
whole day, reached a solitary valley, watered by 
the Jordan. * She is then kindly received by an 
aged shepherd, who, with his three sons, tends his 
flocks in the bosom of peace and innocence. The 
poet here gives a most enchanting and touching 
picture of pastoral life. 

The Saracens are led on by the rebellious spirits 
of hell, but God docs not permit these malignant 
powers to bestow victory on their enemies. The 
archangel Michael is sent to discomfit them, and 
Soliman is compelled to fly. Clorinda escapes 
from the field in the obscurity of night, and Tancred 
pursues her. He challenges the unknown warrior 
to single combat, and here comes the masterpiece 
of the poet. The combat itself is painted with 
matchless force of coloring, but when Clorinda is 
mortally wounded by her lover, poetry has nothing 
to offer more affecting. The last scene is truly 
pathetic:— 

“A smile of gladness o’er her features past, 

And sweetly tranquil, as she breathed her last, 

She seemed to say, earth’s vain delusions cease : 
Heaven oi>ens on my eyes, I part in peace. 

O’er her fair face death’s livid hue arose, 

So mixed with violets, the lily shows. 

She fixed her eyes on Heaven : the sun, the sky 
Seemed to look down in piety from on high : 

She waved her hand, and since her lips denied 
All power of speech, the pledge of peace supplied. 

So passed from earthly scenes, the maid forgiven. 

So ner pure spirit fled, redeemed, to Heaven: 

Nor death’s rude hand, her features fair, impressed 
But ths calm sunshine of unclouded rest.” 

The delighted mother had scarcely finished read¬ 
ing this thrilling description, when a noise from 
her watchdog and a cry from without, disturbed 
the quiet of the group. A person in Franciscan 
garb, had found his way up the avenue, and now 
presented himself at the door of the cottage. The 
stranger soon broke the silence, by asking in a sad 
and mournful tone, lodgings, and the privilege of 
enjoying the quiet and retirement of their dwelling. 
He looked pale and wearied : wearied with life’s 
cares and troubles: with its perplexities and trials. 
His simple request being granted, he turned and 
said— 

“ My kind hostess, do you not know me ? And 
has the absence of a few years wrought such a 
change in me? Alas: man’s misfortunes! But 
do you not know him, who so long enjoyed with 
you the sports of childhood ? the rambles through 
yonder fields and over yonder hills—the walks 
along the banks of that littlo stream, whioh mur¬ 
murs at the base of yonder mount ? who made the 
wreaths with which your snowy white brow has 


been so often entwined ? who first taught you how 
to read and understand the works of the ancient 
sages, and to admire and praise the loveliness of 
nature? who under the shade of that wide spread 
sycamore in yonder valley, read to you his first at¬ 
tempt in poetic numbers, and his many little love 
songs? Not know your brother—your forlorn and 
outcast brother!” The sister stood aghast! The 
truth had already flashed upon her mind; she 
looked again, but could not uttdr a word. She fell 
upon his neck, and the tears which bedewed bis 
cheeks, showed the fervor of her blissful emotions, 
and the joy of her heart. 

Such was the meeting between Torquato Taaao, 
the renowned poet, and his sister Cornelia. Who 
can imagine a more Affecting scene f Behold one 
who had enjoyed the flattery of the great, and tha 
voluntary approbation of the learned : whose 
works were identified with his country’s literature, 
and himself, the idol of many a worshipper at Learn¬ 
ing’s altar: who had travelled in the suite of the 
Cardinal of Este, and been received with honor by 
Charles IX and his Court. Behold him soliciting 
retirement in a secluded village, and returning to 
the dwelling of his sister, a person of all others the 
most dear in the hour of trouble and adversity.” 

The sounds of Nicolo’s voice had sometime 
ceased before Carthuse was aroused from her vis¬ 
ionary wanderings in a distant land where she had 
seemingly been during the recital. Her hands 
rested upon Nicolo, and os the interest of the tale 
increased, she had unconsciously half inclined 
upon him, and now seemed to feel all the happy 
sensations of the poet’s sister. But she soon per¬ 
ceiving her situation, felt the blush mantling her 
cheeks os she apologized to Nicolo for her rude fa¬ 
miliarity. But other ideas and thoughts now pos¬ 
sessed her mind, and she addressed him :— 

“ Nicolo, does every thing appear in Italy and 
Venice, as you have described? I know not why 
my father should stay so long in this distant coun¬ 
try, for he has often told me that he had friends in 
Italy, and that I should some day live with them. 
He appears happy here, though sometimes he is 
sad, and says but little; and though I should dislike 
to leave him alone and to be deprived of my flower 
garden and pleasant walks, yet I do wish I might 
once visit your distant country, and my father’s 
friends. Whenever I speak to him about the sub¬ 
ject, he says I must wait a few months, and thus 
I am continually delayed. But I will now go and 
ask him his reasons again, for I cannot now see 
any why he should not go.” 

“ You would find much to admire in Venice and 
' parts of Italy,” said Nicolo—“ you could visit the 
beautiful villages—the palaces and seats of the 
wealthy—enjoy the public libraries—see the val¬ 
uable donation of books and manuscripts, which 
Petrarch presented to the Venetians, and which are 
now deposited in the library of St. Mark. A thou¬ 
sand things would attract your attention, and ad¬ 
minister to your pleasures. But I doubt whether 
your father would consent to leave, and I would 
gladly learn why he has such an attachment to this 
solitary place.” 

Carthuse hastened with a joyous heart to her 
father, to make the request. But she little knew 
her real situation, for from good reasons her pare*'* 
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had concealed it from her. Her life had thus far 
been one of unceasing joys—her mind had been dis¬ 
ciplined and improved by the instructions and coun¬ 
cils of her father. It had been impressed with prin¬ 
ciples of religious belief. Her soft and gentle voice 
had every morning and evening, sent forth prayers 
to the God, who “ tempers the winds to the shorn 
la nb.” She was by no means a wild dower of the 
forest, springing up luxuriantly, and displaying its 
beauties unseen—one eye had watched it in its 
bud, and its opening blossom. It was an exotic, 
showing freshness and beauty, without the weak¬ 
ness and pallid hue of a plant transported from its 
native soil, to bloom and mature in a less genial 
clime. 

After Carthuse had been souse time absent, Ni- 
eolo directed his steps towards the cottage. As he 
approached, he could distinguish the voice of Car- 
tliuse imploring her father to leave and return to 
bis friends. 

“My dear daughter,” said her father, “would 
that I could go, but there are reasons why we must 
continue here, perhaps forever.” 

“ Why cannot you tell me these reasons ?” said 
she—“ you have never refused any of my requests 
but this—you have always loved me and taken care 
of me; and I have always endeavored to be a duti¬ 
ful child. I have always obeyed you, and now 
you will refuse to give me these reasons—why can¬ 
not we leave this place ? We should be much 
happier there.” 

These words were uttered in a tone and manner 
which could not be refused ; and when the lovely 
Carthuse impressed a kiss on her father’s cheek, 
be could restrain himself no longer, but burst into 
tears. But he soon replied— 

“You have indeed proved a dutiful child, my 
dear Carthuse: bright image of your once happy 
mother, I cannot refuse longer to disclose what you 
ought perhaps to have known long ago. It may be 
a source of unhappiness to you, but you must 
sooner or later be made acquainted with your real 
situation and mine. Know then, Carthuse, that i 
your father is an exile from Venice, his native city, 
and where you was born.” He explained to her the 
causes of his banishment, with which the reader is 
already acquainted, and then proceeded. “ I was 
to have been sent to the Great Oasis, a place many 
leagues distant, but owing to some mistake of the 
Pasha of this country, wo were sent here, and here 
have we dwelt since. I have often told you, that 
your mother died soon after wc arrived, and her 
grave we have often visited in the grove on yonder 
hill. We cannot therefore leave this place until 
the Council recall me. You must therefore be con¬ 
tent to read your books, and administer to the com¬ 
forts of your father. This stranger Nicolo is a na¬ 
tive of Venice, and perhaps docs not know that I 
am the exiled Dandolo. I do not wish him to be¬ 
come acquainted with our situation at present, for 
he seems now too happy to be troubled with the 
difficulties of others. But as soon as he prepares 
to leave, I intend to inform him of our real condi¬ 
tion, and request him to carry some letters to the 
Council, in order to ask for permission to return.” 

Carthuse listened with intense interest to her 
father, but not knowing the real situation of an 
cx'!e, she was not so powerfully affected. She 
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could urge her father no longer, for he had divulged 
the reasons why he remained. She therefore 
resolved to await the departure of Nicolo, and then 
urge him to make intercession. 

Nicolo had no sooner heard the disclosure, and 
that his friend and host was none other than the 
exiled Dandolo, than he despatched two messen¬ 
gers, to inform the Council of the discovery— 
When he saw Carthuse and herfather, he betrayed 
no uneasiness or excessive joy, yet he could scarce 
refrain from making known the events which had 
lately transpired in Venice. But he had resolved 
to be able to present tiie happy news, and the pa¬ 
pers of the government at the same time, and there¬ 
fore delayed the happy period till the despatches 
should arrive. 

Nicolo still continued to wander with Carthuse 
through the groves, among the ruins, and through 
the lofty temple, interchanging thoughts and feel¬ 
ings which would naturally run in their minds, from 
viewing so much beauty and grandeur. Their 
young hearts were fast becoming entwined, like the 
soft myrtle gracefully winding among the leaves 
and branches of the geranium. 

They had one morning wandered to the grave of 
Carthuse’s mother. Two simple stones marked 
the place of the burial: the green turf covered it: 
a little wood cast its shade over it, and Carthuse 
and Nicolo seating themselves on the fragment of 
a broken stone, contemplated the delightful scene. 
Carthuse was too young when her mother died, to 
know her loss, or to he affected by any allusion to 
her, whom she had seen but a few short years. 
Nicolo possessing a feeling and pathetic heart, was 
full of deep emotions and holy thoughts, as he felt 
that he was communing with the dead. He could 
not long reHcct, without giving utterance to his 
thoughts, and after a short silence, he turned to 
Carthuse and said- 

“ It is delightful to look on a grave like this. I 
know a kind mother reposes there, of whom per¬ 
haps you know as little as I: but it is good to view 
the graves of the departed. We feel a holy influ¬ 
ence coming from their tombs, and spread around 
| us. Such contemplation makes its better : gives 
us purer thoughts, and calls forth our best affec¬ 
tions— 

“To think on death, and how it tears 
One and another chord, till the heart sinks 
Without one friend on whom to lay its cares, 

And take his in return; the spirit hears 
Better a loved one’s woes, than those it feels 
Spring in its own lost hopes : the heart that shares 
With a kind bosom friend its burdens, heals 
Its wounds, and still is softalone their closing 
steels 

Though Carthuse could not be supposed to un¬ 
derstand the soft allusions, and gentle words of 
Nicolo, yet she received this indirect avowal of 
affection with a blush. They soon returned, each 
absorbed in their own reflections. 

The language of Nicolo had awoke a new foun¬ 
tain of feeling in the heart of Carthuse, who could 
scarce understand her own sensations, so myste¬ 
rious are the workings of human love ! 

Time glided on, joyous to Nicolo, for he knew it 
| would bring freedom to those whom he now loved : 
but sad to Carthuse and her father, for they thought 
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they must soon part with their friend and com¬ 
panion. 

But the reader must have already anticipated the 
arrival of the papers from the Venetian government, 
and the joy whieh they give to the exiles. It is 
useless longer to delay in this distant country, and 
we will now turn our thoughts to Venice after the 
lapse of a few years— 


Dandolo is returned to his native city: a thou¬ 
sand hearts beat high at his arrival, and a thousand 
happy voices greeted his return. He was rein¬ 
stated in his former honors and dignities, and his 
high reputation again restored. On the return of 
the feast of Ascension, the day appointed for per-1 
forming the annual ceremony of the figurative 

nuptials of Venice and the Adriatic-Carthuse 

was wedded to Nicolo. k. m. V. i>. 

Gra/tom , Ohio. 1635. 


The Sabbath Bell. 


The Sabbath bell? the Sabbath bell ? 

To toil-worn men a soothing sound ; 

How labor rests beneath its spell, 

And holy stillness reigns around : 

Tho ploughman’s team, the thresher’s flail, 
The woodman’s axe, their clamors cease. 
And only nature’s notes prevail, 

To humble bosoms echoing peace. 

The Sabbath bell! the Sabbath bell ? 

How sweet on ears devout it falls \ 

While its sweet chime, with varying swell, 
The rich and poor to worship calls. 

Hark ! hark ! again with sharper peals 
It chides the laggard’s fond delay ; 

Now through the vale it softly steals. 

To cheer the timely on their way. 

The Sabbath bell! the Sabbath bell! 

What soul-awakening sounds we hear. 

Its blessed invitations tell 

Of welcome to the house of prayer. 

44 Come, sinner, come,” it seems to cry ; 

44 O, never doubt thy Maker’s love ; 

44 Christ has thy ransom paid, then why 
44 Delay his clemency to prove t” 

The Sabbath bell ? the Sabbath bell ? 

Oft have we heard its warning chime. 

And yet we love the world too well. 

Nor feel our waywardness a crime; 

Yet still thy calls, sweet bell, repeat, 

Till, ended all our mortal strife, 

In hand-built shrines no more we meet, 

But worship in the realms of life. 

The Sabbath bell! the Sabbath bell! 

Its friendly summons peals no more; 

The thronging crowds pour in with zeal 
The Great Jehovah to adore. 

Hence ! fancy wild, hence! earth-born care, 
With awe let hallowed courts be trod ; 

Wake all the soul to love and prayer, 

And reverence the present God ! r. m. 


Consolation. 


W f. aried —desolate—opprest, 

Heedless of the morrow, 

What should yield to mourning rest. 
And a balm to sorrow T 
Friends—can they bestow who need ? 
Hope—who trusts a broken reed? 

And faUc joy9, with lightning speed, 
Mar the hues they borrow. 

Gaze upon the emerald earth ! 

Watch the torrent’s motion ! 

Mark the tempest at its birth ! 

Stand by rushing ocean! 

Let the glories these dispense. 

And that faultless excellence, 
llush to awe each vanquished sense 
Of life’s gall-drugged potion. 

Think that these, and more than these. 
Were but made to bless thee ; 

Let the inccnsc-bcnring breeze 
In its flight caress thee : 

Read the import of its sigh, 

And the signs on wave and sky. 

Of a parent’s favor nigh ; 

And let peace possess thcc. 

Think that, for that life of thine, 
Priceless blood hath started : 

Think, for thee, that Power Divine 
From its throne departed : 

To the holiest—purest—best, 

Make with faith thy sure request. 
And, with renovated breast, 

Rise, thou broken-hearted ! 


The Prodigal Son. 


IIe kneels amid the brutish herd. 

But not in dumb despair; 

For passion’s holiest depths are stirred. 
And grief finds vent in prayer. 

Not abject, though in wretchedness; 

For faith and hope supply, 

In this dread hour of deep distress, 
Their feelings pure and high. 

While thus a suppliant he kneels, 

44 Cast down, but not destroyed,” 

A sweeter bliss his sorrow feels 
Than riot e’er enjoyed. 

44 1 will arise,” his looks declare, 

44 And seek my father’s face ; 

His servants still have bread to spare ; 
Be mine a servant's place.” 

And soon each penitential hope 
For him shall be fulfilled ; 

For him his father’s arms shall ope, 
The fatted calf be killed. 


O Penitence! how strong thy spell. 
O’er hearts by anguish riven! 
Victorious over death and hell, 

Of mercy’s power it loves to tell, 

And whispers, for despair’s stem knell, 
44 Repent! and be forgiven *” 
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Agatha. i 

* # * I have seen her but twice, in the course | 
of my life,—at very different periods, in very dif¬ 
ferent places, under very different circumstances. 
She has flashed across the path of my existence, 
as a bright meteor across the stormy heaven to 
which travellers' eyes are turned. She has been 
scarcely more intimately connected with me than 
that with him; yet the gleam has remained impres¬ 
sed upon my mental vision, long after the object 
bas been removed;—the sweet note which her con¬ 
templation has been among the discords of my life, 
has seemed still to vibrate upon my ear, long alter 
it bas ceased to sound! 

I scarcely know whence arose the strong inte¬ 
rest I have felt concerning her; for our meetings 
have been brief, transient, and far between. Our 
lots have been, in no degree, cast together. She 
has been to me more as one in a book, or in a dream, 
than as a real person;—and yet 1 have started at 
her sight, and been thrilled at the sound of her 
voice, as though she had been the love of my 
youth, and of roy whole life, whose form I may 
never see,—whose voice may never bless my ear 
again 

Was it because she was so beautiful ? In some 
degree, 1 believe it was. Beauty ! beauty!—what 
floods of intense delight hast thou not poured, in 
thy richness, over my souses and my soul! What 
deep rapture, calm from its very excess, have 1 not 
drunk as I have stood gazing on thee, enrapt!— 
gazing on thee as an abstract thing!—as an em¬ 
bodying of the essence of all loveliness!—as the 
palpable presence of the beautiful to mortal vision! 
Inanimate nature is beautiful, and the soul drinks 
peace from its contemplation. The woods are 
beautiful, as they shine beneath the rich light of 
leafy June;—they are beautiful when many-colored 
Autumn tinges them with its deep hues, and waves 
them with its sweeping winds;—they are beautiful 
as they bud into life in Spring—nay, as they stand 
desolate, amid the snows of Winter, stretching 
tbeir forked branches, as in remonstrance, towards 
the sky! Thus, with equal abstraction, have I 
contemplated some beauty;—thus did 1 contemplate 
Agatha’s, when I saw her for the first time. 

I had just turned seventeen. Youth burned 
throughout n»y veins,—poetry possessed my head 
and heart. The life of my companions, in the 
town, seemed to me coarse, cold, and feeble. I 
was used to wander in the woods and in the fields. 
An undefined vacuum seemed to exist in my mind, 
a vague want—an aspiring and reaching at some¬ 
thing higher and more, though wluit, I could not de¬ 
scribe—I did not know. That period gave its tinge 
to my life—my character was formed then; or 
rather, it has scarcely changed since—for 1 cannot 
call anything so dreary, vague and unsubstantial, 
formed at all. 

It was at this period that I saw Agatha first,— 
and, for many years I did not see her again. She 
was with her father, who was a General in the 
Austrian service. It was time of war, and they 
were passing through Jena to join the army,—that 
is, he was going to the army, while she was to re¬ 
main as close to its rear as safety permitted. But 
she never thought of safety; she would willingly 
have shared the dangers, as well os the fatigues aud 


hardships of war, so that she might have been with 
her father,—that father in whom all the affections 
of her enthusiastic heart, all the energies of her 
noble mind, were concentrated into one. But he 
valued and loved this admirable being as she 
merited ;—more was impossible. In proportion, 
therefore, with her desire to accompany him, was 
his inflexibility that she should not. 

At this time, I saw her only one evening. But 
the instant my eyes lighted upon her, I felt as if I 
now beheld the incarnation of that ideal vision of 
beauty which had flitted across my waking reveries, 
and iny dreams in sleep. Here was that union of 
diversified excellences which my own heated fancy 
had so often fused together, but which 1 scarcely 
could think or hope existed in nature! When I 
first saw her, she was singing—singing one of those 
hymns (I may truly call them) of national excite¬ 
ment and feeling, which, at tiiat time, swarmed 
through our country. Ail the nobler and more ex¬ 
alted sentiments of the human heart were gathered 
on her countenance, and in her accent. Patriotism, 
the excitation of war in a just—in the only just— 
cause, national defence,—hatred, in the only state 
in which it is virtue, against national oppressors,— 
these, softened and embellished by the reflection 
that one, dearer to her tlinn all the World, was to 
share in the dangers to which she was spurring on 
her countrymen, gave added power to the supreme 
loveliness of her features, and melody of her voice, 
while they received, in return, that influence over 
the soul, derivable from nothing but beauty and 
sweet music. 

i It was fated that, on this evening, I should see 
| Agatha, in all the various moods and moments 
most becoming to a woman. The tone of her song 
turned the conversation upon war—its excitement, 
its dangers, its terrors; and Agatha related a story 
j of a touching circumstance which she had half* 
witnessed, in the last campaign, in a manner which 
displayed her in woman’s chosen and fittest char¬ 
acter—the handmaid and minister of pity. 

Her tale was, simply, of a soldier’s bride, who 
accompanied him to the wars; whose husband was 
killed in action, and who, after searching the field 
for his corpse, had died upon it, in bringing an in¬ 
fant into this miserable world, in a manner so typi¬ 
cal of utter misery. The orphan child had been 
sent to the town in the rear, where Agatha then 
was. She fostered and adopted it. 

In the calamiiies of war, Buch events as these 
happen, probably, by the hundred. The conqueror 
sees them not, and thinks not of them. Even those 
who witness them, forget them almost as Boon as 
seen. Their very number and frequency prevent 
their making nny deep impregsion. But, in a 
peaceful assembly, let owe of them be singled out, 
and narrated, not as a vague generality, but by a 
person under whose individual knowledge it has 
come,—and, as in the case of which I speak, every 
heart will swell, every eye will fill with tears, as 
the narrator tells his simple story. So powerful is 
fact ,—so irresistible is the touch of real nature! 

From this time Agatha became the nucleus round 
which the thronging images of my day-dreams 
gathered. I did not feel love towards her, or any¬ 
thing which could be considered to approach to 
any of the numberless shades and variations of th# 
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passion. She was “ like a star, and dwelt apart; n 
an abstraction,—-a spirit of the beautiful and the 
good,—a heroine of distant days j—or an ethereal 
type and ideal image of all loveliness, toguide and 
to delight the present! But I never thought of her 
as a mere mortal woman; her worldly existence 
was to me as though it had not been, or had long 
ceased to be. 1 had not become known to her, and 
perhaps, this circumstance contributed to cause, at 
least to suffer, the unearthliness of all my recollec¬ 
tions of this supreme engrosser of my thoughts, 
feelings, aspirations, visions,—of this being who, 
like the moon in the heavens, was single of her 
kind,—of this One ! 

Certain it is, I felt towards her nothing like love; 
for, not long after this period, I felt love in all its 
tenderness, in more than all its fervor, towards 
another. Of that passion, it is not my purpose, 
here, to speak. That was the reality of my exist¬ 
ence—my existence itself! All the rest is a dream! 
My heart burnt itself out in that feeling,—there is 
nothing now alert flammam the fire is not only 
decayed, but the very ashes are scattered to the 
four winds of heaven ! 

The next time that I saw Agatha was, from its 
circumstance, as much in unison with the tone of 
my mind, at this time, as the first had been. She 
then had given food and form to the wild visions of 
a youthful brain;—now her appearance chimed in, 
in equal unison, with my stricken, spent, and deso¬ 
late heart. 

It was at a village in Saxony I had stopped 
there, travelling; and had wandered from my inn, 
almost unconsciously, till I found myself in the 
church-yard. Images of death peopled my thoughts, 
and, probably, had led me to his abode. I paused, 
and looked around me. The spot was singularly 
beautiful, but of a pensive and saddened character. 
The old tower of the church was partly mantled 
with ivy, and partly showed its gray surface to the 
cold light, which gleamed upon it from the west¬ 
ward, the sun having already gone down. One 
large yew tree, and one only, stood within the 
precincts of the place, and overshadowed many 
graves with its gloomy branches. A brook, the low 
gurgling of which tallied with the character of the 
scene, bounded the church-yard to the south and 
east;—and, beyond it, a deep wood of pines stretch¬ 
ed away towards the manorial chateau. I paused, 
'and leaned upon a grave-stone. The spot was 
suited to iny feelings. The grave held all that the 
world had possessed for me; what was the world 
to my heart but one ground of graves! at least, 
thus I felt that it ought to be. 

I read the brief epitaphs, which were accumu¬ 
lated around me, and strove, as grief will always 
do, to assimilate to my own case such as bore to it 
any general resemblance. I sighed over the graves 
of the young, and exclaimed, with the hermit in 
Atala,— 14 helas! la poussiere jetee sur un front de 
dix-huit printems!” and I recollected that tee bad 
rend that book together—side by side, our voices 
faltering at the same passage, our tears dropping on 
the same page, our eyes meeting where the un¬ 
boundedness of the love of these two “ savages in 
the desert” was expressed, and our hands thrilling 
in each other’s grasp, at the fate and dying words 
of A tala! Oil, God! how little did I then think, 


that so soon it would be her fate !—that the dual 
would be cast upon her forehead, scarcely older, 
and oh! more beautiful, than that of the fictioned 
savage,—and that, like the other, / should be left 
heart-stricken, solitary, cold—cold in feeling, barren 
und broken in spirit! 

While I ‘chewed the cod of these bitter fancies/ 
I was roused by the loud stroke of the church-bell, 
which began to toll, as for a burial. And so, assu¬ 
redly, it was; for, on looking up, I perceived a 
long procession approaching the church-yard, at a 
footVpace, and, from its trappings and general 
aspect, equally distinguishable as a funeral. As it 
advanced, I perceived it to be that of a military 
man; for there was a considerable number of 
troops, both before and after the body, and I could 
distinguish the charger of the deceased, led along, 
in his military accoutrements, typical of the rank 
of his late master. 

I stood aside, to let the procession pass on. It 
was in unison with my train of thought,—and yet 
relieved me from the intensity of its individualiza¬ 
tion. There is something very imposing in a mili¬ 
tary funeral. Though the trade is that of death, 
yet so opposed is it to mounting, that there always 
seems something incongruous, yet not disagreeably 
so, in its signs when displayed by a soldier. A 
brief sigh, and passing Beqmescat! over his slain 
comrade, is all that we look for at his hands. A 
funeral, on the contrary, bespeaks that the deceas¬ 
ed died by disease, not the sword;—for brief are 
the obsequies of those who fall in battle ! 

As the body approached, I turned my eyes in¬ 
stinctively towards the chief mourner. A thrill, 
like electricity, shot through every fibre of my 
frame,—for it was Agatha! It was her father’s 
burial,—she was following him to the grave ! 

If, in the very budding-time of my youth, when 
our meeting was in the intercourse of society, I had 
regarded her almost as a being of another world— 
there was assuredly nothing in her appearance, 
now, to make her seem more earthly. Her hair 
was parted on her brow, her face was deadly pa!e, 
her form seemed statue-like, so still and equable 
was her bearing, although she, in fact, moved on¬ 
ward. Her eyes, too, shining and conspicuous in 
her pale countenance, fixed and full of grief, though 
tearless, as they were, seemed, to my excited mind, 
to shed a light too deep and holy for mere humanity. 
I was suffering from the work of Death,—I was in¬ 
dulging that grief in his very temple; and here 
and then did she, who had been so long the chief 
object of my heated imagination, appear to me, in 
the garb of sorrow, suffering from the same cause, 
experiencing the same sad feelings that I did! 

At some moments, I have almost fancied that this 
appearance of Agatha—the funeral—the troops— 
the horse—the whole procession—were but the 
creation of my own brain, a dream, perhaps, in the 
sleep of exhausted suffering,—a mental idea dwelt 
upon in its details, till it became a reality! But no! 
I have been in that churchyard since; and there, 
close to the spot where I beheld Agatha shrink, as 
the vollies were poured over her fdther’s grave,— 
there stands his tomb! 

I never saw her again!—but, to my mental eyes, 
her image still is present; from my mental ears, 
her voice passes not away! 
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county member had been declared a phoenix of 
promise upon half his merit. 

Not so, thought the heroes of corn laws. 

44 Your Adonises never make orators!” said a 
crack speaker with a wry nose. 

44 Nor men of business either,” added the chair¬ 
man of a committee, with a face like a kangaroo’s. 

** Poor devil!” said the ci vilest of the set. “He’s 
a deuced deal too handsome for a speaker! By 
Jove, he is going to speak again—this will never 
do; we must cough him down!” 

And Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was accordingly 
coughed down. 

Our hero was now seven or eight and twenty, 
handsomer than ever, and the adoration of all the 
young ladies at A1 mack’s 
44 We have nothing to leave you,” said the pa¬ 
rents, who had long spent their fortune, and now 

lived on the credit of having once enjoyed it._ 

44 You are the handsomest man in London ; you 
must marry an heiress.” 

44 1 will,” said Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy. 

Miss Helen Convolvulus was a charming young 
lady, with a hare-lip and six thousand a-year. To 
Miss Helen Convolvulus then our hero paid his ad¬ 
dresses. 

Heavens! what an uproar her relations made 
about the matter. 44 Easy to see his intentions,” 
said one; “a handsome fortune-hunter, who wants 
to make the best of his person !” “ handsome is, . 
that handsome does,” says another ; lie was turned 
out of the army, and murdered his Colonel , 
“never marry a beauty,” said a third ; “ he can 
•dmire none but himself;” “will have so many 
mistresses, ’ said a fourth 41 make you perpetu- ! 
ally jealous,” said a fifth ; “ spend your fortune,” 
•aid a sixth; 44 and break your heart,” said a ! 
seventh. 1 

Miss Helen Convolvulus was prudent and wary. 
She saw a great deal of justice in what was said ; r 
and was sufficiently contented with liberty and six 1 
thousand a-year, not to be highly impatient for a 1 
husband ; but our heroine had no aversion to a 1 
lover; especially to so handsome a lover ns Mr. r 
Ferdinand Fitzroy. Accordingly she neither ac- 0 
cepted nor discarded him ; but kept him on hopo, 
and suffered him to get into debt with his tailor, and ( 
his coach maker, on the strength of becoming Mr. r 
Fitzroy Convolvulus. Time went on, and excuses 
and delays were easily found; however, our hero b 
was sanguine, and so were his parents. A break¬ 
fast at Chiswick, and a putrid fever carried off the 
latter, within one week of each other; but not till t( 
*hey had blessed Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, and re- n 
joiccd that they had lefthim so well provided for. C 
Now, then, our hero depended solely upon the " 
crabbed old uncle and Miss Helen Convolvulus U 
the former, though a baronet and a satirist, was a 
banker, and a man of businesshe looked very 
distastefully at the Hyperian curls and white teeth ti 
°f Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy. p 

“If I make you my heir,” said he, I expect you g< 
will continue the bank.” re 

“ Certainly, sir!” said the nephew. a 

“Humph!” grunted the uncle, 44 a pretty fellow tl 
for a banker!” h 

?%^ t0r8 P rC88 *ng to Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, g 
and Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy grew pressing to Miss oi 


>f Helen Convolvulus. 44 It is a dangerous thing,” 
said she, timidly, “ to marry a man so admired,— 
will you always be faithful ?” 

a 44 By heaven!” cried the lover— 

- f “ fl ‘® bec * M* ss Helen Convolvulus, and 
Lord Rufus Pumilion entering, the conversation 
• was changed. 

y p B “ l thc da Y rhc marriage was fixed; and Mr. 
r ‘ ert “nadd Fitzroy bought a new curricle. By 
Apollo, how handsome he looked in it! A month 
f before the wedding day thc uncle died. MissIIelen 
Convolvulus was quite tender in her condolences; 

, “ y hcer U P> my Ferdinand,” said she, “ for your 
i sakc ’ 1 bave discarded Lord Rufus Pumilion !” 
“ Adorable condescension !” cried our hero ; “ but 

’ , rtl Bufua Pu milion is only four feet two, and has 
, liair like a pony.” 

_/* mcn are not 80 handsome as Mr. Ferdinand 
i Fitzroy !” was the reply. 

A way goes our hero, to be present at the opening 
ofliis uncle’s will. & 

44 1 leave,” said the testator (who, I have before 
said was a bit of satirist,) “my share of the bank, 
and the whole of my fortune, legacies excepted, 
to —(here Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy wiped his beau¬ 
tiful eyes with a cambric handkerchief, exquisitely 
brode) “my natural son, John Spriggs, an indus¬ 
trious, pai ns-taking youth, who will do credit to the 
bank. I did once intend to have made my nephew 
Ferdinand my heir; but so curling a head can 
have no talents for accounts. I want my successor 
to be a man of business, not beauty; and Mr. Fer¬ 
dinand Fitzroy is a great deal too handsome for a 
banker; his good looks will, no doubt, win hitn 
any heiress in town. Meanwhile, I leave him, to 
buy a dressing case, a thousand pounds.” 

•‘A thousand devils !” said Mr. Ferdinand Fitz¬ 
roy, banging outof thc room. He flew to his mis¬ 
tress. She was not at home. “ Lies,” says the 
Italian proverb, 44 have short legs;” but truths, if 
they arc unpleasant, have terribly long ones! The 
next day Mr. Ferdinand F’itzroy received a most 
I obliging note of dismissal. 

44 I wish you every happiness,” said Miss Helen 
Convolvulus, in conclusion—“ but iny friends are 
r, ght; you are much too handsome for a husband !” 

And tho week after, Miss Helen Convolvulus 
became Lady Rufus Pumilion. 

44 Alas ! sir ,” said the bailiff, ns a day or two af¬ 
ter the dissolution of Parliament, he was jogging 
along with Mr. Ferdinand F’itzroy, in a hackney 
coach bound to the King’s Bench,— 44 Alas ! sir, 
what a pity it is to lake so handsome a gentleman 
to prison!” 


The figures which a man makes in life, the recep¬ 
tion which he meets with in company, the esteem 
paid him by his acquaintance ; all these advanta¬ 
ges depend as much upon his good sense and judg¬ 
ment, as upon any other part of his character. Had 
a man the best intentions in the world, and were 
the farthest removed from all injustice and violence, 
he would never be able to make himself much re¬ 
garded, without a moderate share, at least, of parts 
of understanding. 
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DIARY OF A BLASE. 


D I A B Y OF A B 1 A S E . 

BY THE AUTHOR OF PETER SIMPLE, ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER IV. 

April 18.—I was confoundedly taken in by a 
rascal of a commissionnairc, and aware how the 
feelings of travellers are affected by the weather 
or the treatment they receive at any place they 
may pass through, I shall display the heroism of 
saying nothing about the place, except that I be¬ 
lieve Ostend to be the most rascally hole in the 
world, and as soon as the traveller is out of it so 
much the better will it be for his purse and for his 
temper. 

April 19.—It has been assumed as an axiom that 
every one in this world is fond of power. During 
our passage in the track-schuyt I had an evidence 
to the contrary, for as we glided noiselessly and 
almost imperceptibly along, a lady told me that 
she infinitely preferred the three-horse power of 
the schuyt to the hundred horse power of the steam 
packet. We arrived at Bruges, escaping all the 
horrors and difficulties of steam navigation. 

House rent at Bruges is cheap, because one half 
of the houses arc empty—at lcastthat was the cause 
assigned to me, although I will not vouch for its 
being the true one. The reader will remember 
that this was the site of cheap peaches, but none 
met our eyes, the trees not being yet in bloom. I 
ought to observe, for the satisfaction of the Foreign 
Bible Society, that at the hotel at Bruges I saw a 
book of their exportation lying on the chimney 
piece in excellent preservation. 

April 21.—As to what passed in our journey to 
Ghent, I can only say that every thing passed us— 
for the roads were very heavy, the horses very 
lazy,and the post boys still lazier—they rode their 
horses listlessly, sitting on them sideways, as I have 
seen boys in the country swinging on a gate— 
whereby the gait of the track-schuyt could not be 
styled a swinging pace. We did arrive at last, and 
thus ended our water carriage. At Ghent we 
went to the Hotel Royal, from out of the windows 
of which I had & fine view of the belfry sur¬ 
mounted by the Brazon Dragon from Constanti¬ 
nople; and as I conjured up times past, and I 
thought how the belfry was built and how the 
dragon got there, I found myself at last wandering 
iu the Apocrypha of 44 Bel and Dragon.” 

We went to see the picture of Van Eck, in the 
- cathedral of St. Bovin. The reader will probably 
wish to know who was St. Bovin—so did I and 
I asked the question of the sacristan : the reader 
shall have the benefit of the answer, 44 St. Bovin, 
monsieur, il ctait un saint.” 

The picture of Van Eck’B is worth a van full of 
most of the pictures we see; il was Van Eck who 
invented, and was indeed the father of painting in 
oil. It is a wonderful production. 

Mrs. Trollope says that people run through Bel¬ 
gium as if it were a mere rail-road to other coun¬ 
tries. That is very true—we did the same—for 
who would stop at Ostend to be swindled, or at 


Bruges to look at empty houses, or at Ghent, which 
is nothing but a Flanders Birmingham, when Brus¬ 
sels and King Leopold, and the anticipation of 
something more agreeable, were only thirty miles 
oft’. Not one day was our departure postponed; 
with post-horses and postillions we posted post¬ 
haste to Brussels. 

CHAPTER V. 

Kabobs at Brussels , April 22.—The Queen of Bel¬ 
gium 41 a fait uti infant.” On the continent it is al¬ 
ways the wife who is considered as the faiseuse; 
the husband is supposed, and very often with jus¬ 
tice, to have had nothing to do in the matter—it cer¬ 
tainly does appear to be optional on the part of the 
ladies, for they limit their family to their exact 
wishes or means of support. How different is it 
in England, where children will be born whether 
it is convenient or not! O Miss Martineau! you 
may talk about the 44 preventive check,” but where 
is it? In England it would be as valuable as the 
philosopher’s stone. 

I think that the good people of Paris would do 
well, as they appear just now to have left religion 
in abeyance, to take up the manners and customs 
of the empire of the Nahirs, a Mahratta nation 
which I once read about. In that country, as in 
heaven, there is no marrying, or giving in mar^ 
riage. All are free, and all inheritance is through 
the children of the sister; for although it is impos¬ 
sible to know who may be the father of any of the 
children, they are very certain that the sisters’ chil¬ 
dren must have the blood on the maternal side. 
What a good arrangement this w ould be for the 
Parisians—how many peehes mortelles would they 
get rid of—such as adultery, fornication, etc.—by 
passing one simple law of the land. By-the-by, 
what an admirable idea for reforming a nation— 
they say that laws, now-a-days, are made to prevent 
crime: but if laws were enacted by which crime 
should no longer be considered as crime, what a 
deal of trouble might be saved. 

The theatre is closed owing to the want of funds; 
the want of funds is owing to the want of honesty 
on the part of the manager, he having run away 
with the strong box, which was decidedly the very 
best box in the theatre. 

April 26.—I went to see a species of Franconi, 
or Astley’s; there is little variety in these per¬ 
formances, as there are only a certain quantity of 
feats, which can be performed either by the horses 
or the riders, nevertheless we had some novelty. 
We had the very best feminine rider lever saw: 
she was & perfect female Centaur, looking part 
and parcel of the animal upon which she stood; 
and then we had a regularly Dutch-built lady, who 
amused us with a tumble off her horse, coining 
down on the loose sawdust, in a siting posture, and 
making a hole in it as large as if a covey of par¬ 
tridges had been basking in it for the whole day. 
An American black (there always is a black fellow 
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m these companies, for, ns Cooper says, they 
learn to ride well in America by stealing their mas¬ 
ters’ horses) rode furiously well and sprained his 
ankle—the attempt of a man in extreme pain to 
smile is very horrible—yet he did grin as he bowed 
and limped away. After that we had a performer, 
who had little chance of spraining her ankle, a 
Miss Betsey, that is, a female of good proportions, 
who was, however, not a little sulky that evening, 
and very often refused to perform her task, as for 
forcing the combined will of a female aiad an ele¬ 
phant to boot, there was no man rash enough to at¬ 
tempt it, so she did as little as she pleased, and it 
pleased her to do very little; one feat, however, 
was novel, she took a musket in her mouth and 
fired it off with her trunk. 

When I was in India I was very partial to these 
animals ; there was a most splendid elephant, 
which had been captured by the expedition sent 
to Martaban; he stood four or five feet higher than 
elephants usually do, and was a great favorite of 
his master, the Rajah. When this animal was cap¬ 
tured there was great difficulty in getting him on 
board of the transport. A raft was made, and lie 
was very unwillingly persuaded to trust his huge 
carcass upon it; he was then towed off with about 
thirty of the natives on the raft, attending him; 
the largest purchases and blocks were procured 
to hoist him in, the mainyards doubly secured, and 
the fall brought to the capstcrn. The elephant had 
been properly slung, the enpstern was manned, and 
his huge bulk was lifted in the air, but he had not 
risen a foot before the ropes gave way, and down 
became again on the raft with a heavy surge, a 
novelty which he did not appear to approve of. 
A new fall was rove, and they again manned the 
capstcrn ; this time the tackle held, and up went 
the gentleman in the air; but he had not forgotten 
the previous accident, and upon what ground it is 
impossible to say, he ascribed his treatment to the 
natives, who were assisting him on the raft. As 
he slowly mounted in the air, he looked about him 
in wrath, his eyes and his trunk being the only 
portions of his frame at liberty. These he turned 
shout in every direction as he ascended—at last, 
sshe passed by the main channels, he perceived 
the half of a maintop-sail yard, which had been 
carried away in the slings, lying on the goose¬ 
necks ; it was a weapon that suited him admira¬ 
bly; he seized hold of it, and whirling it once 
round with his trunk, directed the piece of wood 
with such good aim, that he swept about twenty 
of the natives off the raft, to take their chance with 
a strong tide and plenty of alligators. It was the 
self-possession of the animal which I admired so 
much, swinging in the air in so unusual a position 
for an elephant, he was as collected as if he had 
been roaming in his own wild forests. He arrived 
and was disembarked at Rangoon, and it was an 
amusement to me, whenever I could find time to 
watch this animal, and two others much smaller in 
size who were with him; bnt he was my particu¬ 
lar pet. Perhaps the reader would like to have 
the diary of an elephant when not on active ser¬ 
vice. At what time animals get up who never lie 
down without being ordered, it is not very easy to 
say. The elephants are stalled at the foot of some 
large tree, which shelters them during the day from 
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the extreme heat of the sun ; they stand under this 
tree, to which they are chained by their hind legs. 
Early in the morning the keeper makes his appear¬ 
ance from his hovel, and throws the respective 
keys down to the elephants, who immediately un¬ 
lock the padlocks of the chains, cast themselves 
loose, and in the politest manner return the keys to 
the keeper; they then march off with him to the 
nearest forest, and on their arrival commence 
breaking down the branches of the trees, selecting 
those whioh are most agreeable to their palates, 
and arranging them in two enormous faggots. 
When they have collected as much ns they think 
they require, they make witheys and bind up their 
two faggots, and then twist another to connect the 
two, so as to hang them over their backs down on 
each side, and having thus made their provision, 
they return home ; the keeper may or may not be 
present during this performance. All depends 
upon whether the elephants are well trained, and 
have been long in servitude. Upon their return, 
the elephants pass the chains again round their 
legs, lock the padlock, and present the key as be¬ 
fore ; they then amuse themselves with their repast, 
eating all the leaves and tender shoots, and reject¬ 
ing the others. Now when an elephant has had 
enough to eat, he generally selects a long bough, 
and pulling off all the lateral branches, leaves a 
bush at the end forming a sort of whisk to keep off 
the flies or musquitoes; for although the hide of 
the elephant is very thick, still it is broken into 
crannies and cracks, into which the vermin insert 
themselves. Sometimes they have the following 
ingenious method of defending themselves against 
these tormentors—they put the end of their trunk 
down in the dust, draw up as large a quantity aa 
they can, and turning their trunks over their heads, 
pour it out over their skin, powdering and filling 
up the interstices, after which they take the long 
branch I have before mentioned, and amuse them¬ 
selves by flapping it right and left, and in all direc¬ 
tions about their bodies, wherever the insects may 
settle. 

And now for an instance of self-denial, which I 
have often witnessed on the part of my friend tho 
large elephant. I have observed him very busy, 
flapping right and flapping left, evidently much an¬ 
noyed by the persecution of the musquitoes; by-the- 
by, no one can have any idea how hard the tiger 
musquito can bite. I will however, give an instance 
of it, for the truth of which I cannot positively 
vouch ; but I remember that once, when it rained 
torrents, and we were on a boating expedition, a 
marine who, to keep his charge dry, had his fore¬ 
finger inserted in the barrel of his musket, pulled it 
out in a great hurry, exclaiming to his comrade, 
“may I be shot, Bill, if one of them beggars han’t 
bit me right through the barrel of my musket.’' 
This par parent hew, and now to proceed. As I said 
before, the elephant showed, by constant flagella¬ 
tion of his person, that he was much annoyed by 
his persecutors, and just at that time the keeper 
brought a little naked black thing, ns round ns a 
ball, which in India I believe they call a child, laid 
it down before the animal with two words in Hirn 
dostanee—“ Watch it” and then w'alkcd away into 
the town. The elephant immediately broke ofithn 
I larger part of the bough, so as to make a smaller 
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and more convenient whisk, and directed his whole 
attention to the child, gently fanning the title lump 
of Indian ink, and driving away every musquito 
which came near it; this he continued for upwards 
of two hours, regardless of himself, until the 
keeper returned. It was really a beautiful sight, 
and causing much reflection. Here was a mon¬ 
ster, whose bulk exceeded that of the infant by at 
least ten thousand times, acknowledging that the 
image of his maker, even in its lowest degree 
of perfection, was divine; silently proving the 
truth of the sacred announcement, that God had 
“ given to man dominion over the beasts of the 
field.” And here too was a brute animal setting 
an example of devotion and self-denial, which but 
few Christians, none indeed but a mother, could 
have practised. Would Fowell Buxton, surrounded 
by a host of musquitoes, have done as much for a 
fellow-creature, white or black ? not he; he would 
have flapped his own thighs, his own ears, his own 
face, and his own every thing, and have lefi his 
neighbors to take care of themselves; nor should 
we blame him. 

As I am on the subject, I may as well inform my 
readers why, and in which way this elephant and 
I parted company, for it was equally characteristic 
of the animal. The army was ordered to march, 
and the elephants were called into requisition to 
carry the tents. The Quarter-Master General, 
the man with four eyes, as the natives called him, 
because he wore spectacles, superintended the 
loading of the animals—tent upon tent was heaped 
upon my friend, who said nothing, till at last he 
found that they were overdoing the thing, and then 
he roared out his complaints, which the keeper ex¬ 
plained ; but there was still one more tent to be 
carried, and, therefore, as one more or less could 
make no difference, it was ordered to be put upon 
his back. The elephant said no more, but he 
turned sulky—enough was as good as a feast with 
him, and he considered this treatment as no joke. 
Now it so happened that at the time the main street, 
and the only street of the town, which was at least 
half a mile long, was crowded to suffocation with 
tattoos, or little ponies, and small oxen, every one 
of them loaded with a couple of cases of claret, or 
brandy, or something else, slung on each side of 
them, attended by coolies, who, with their hooting, 
and pushing, and beating, and screaming, created 
a very bustling and lively scene. When the last 
tent was put on the elephant he was like a moun¬ 
tain, with canvass on each side of him, bulging out 
to a width equal to his own; there was just room j 
for him to pass through the two rows of houses on | 
each side of the rftreet, and not ten inches to spare; 
he was ordered by the keeper to go on—lie obeyed 
the order certainly, but in what way—he threw his 
trunk up in the air, screaming a loud shriek of in¬ 
dignation, and set off at a trot, which was about 
equal in speed to a horse’s gallop, right down the 
street, mowing down before him every pony, bul¬ 
lock, and cooley that harred his passage; the con¬ 
fusion was indescribable, all the little animals were 
with their legs in the air, claret and brandy poured 
in rivulets down the street, coolies screamed as 
they threw themselves into the doors and windows, 
and at one fell swoop the angry gentleman demo¬ 
lished the major part of the comforts of the officers,, 


who were little aware how much they were to sac¬ 
rifice for the sake of an extra tent. With my eyes 
1 followed my friend in his reckless career, until 
he was enveloped and hid from my view in a cloud 
of dust, and that was my farewell of him. I turned 
round, and observed close to me the Quarter-Mas¬ 
ter General, looking with all his four eye* at the 
effects of his inhumanity. But I have wandered 
some twenty thousand miles from Brussels, and 
must return. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Brussels, May 5*A—His Belgian majesty, the 
Belgian ministers, Belgian ambassadors, Belgian 
authorities, and all the Belgian nobility and gentry, 
all the English who reside in Brussels for economy 
and quiet, and all the exiles and propaganda who 
reside here to kick up a row, have all lefi Brussels 
by the Porte d’Anveis. And all the Belgians who 
live at Brussels have shut up their shops, and gone 
out by the Porte d’Anvers. And the whole popu¬ 
lace, men, women, and children, have gone out of 
the Porte d’Anvers. And all the infants have also 
gone, because the mothers could not leave them 
at home. And the generals, and their staffs, and 
the officers, and all the troops, and all the artillery, 
have also left Brussels, and gone out at the Ports 
d’Anvers, to keep the said populace quiet and in 
good order. So that there is no one lefi at Brussels, 
and Brussels must for one day take care of itself. 

And now you of course wish to know why they 
have all lefi Brussels, and further, why they have 
gone through the Porte d’Anvers. 


Because there is this day the commemoration of 
the inauguration of the Chemin dt Fcr, which has 
just been completed from Brussels to Malines, and 
is on this day to be opened, that is to say, that three 
steam tugs, whose names are the Stephenson, the 
Arrow, and the Elephant, are to drag to Mal'ines 
and back again, in the presence of his majesty, all 
his majesty’s ministers, all the ambassadors who 
choose to go, all the heads of the departments, and 
every body who can produce a satisfactory yel¬ 
low ticket, which will warrant their getting into 
one of the thirty-three omnibuses, diligences, or 
cars, which are attached to the said three steam 
tugs, the Arrow, the Stephenson, and the Elephant. 

1 1 shall go and see it—I will not remain at Brussels 
by myself, the " last man.” 

| May 6th .—It was a brilliant affair, and went off 
| well, because the trains went on well. We were 
| tugged through twelve miles of the most fertile 
pasture in the universe, the whole line of the road 
! so crowded with spectators, as to make evident 
the extreme populousness of the country. For the 
first mile it was one mass of people—and a Belgian 
crowd has a very agreeable effect, from the pre¬ 
vailing colors being blue and white, which are very 
refreshing, and contrast pleasantly with the green 
background. Every man had his blouse, and every 
woman her cap and straw bonnet; but if the Bel¬ 
gians look well en masse, I cannot say that they do 
so in detail; the men we do not expect much from, 
but the women are certainly the ugliest race in the 
whole world—I will not except the Africans. In 
some of our men-of-war it was formerly the custom 
to have an old knife, which was passed from one 
to another, as the men joined the ship, being handed 
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to the ugliest man they could find; he held the 
knife until another came, more unfortunate in phy¬ 
siognomy than himself, when it was immediately 
made over to the last, who was obliged in his turn 
to retain it until he could discover some one even 
more unprepossessing. Following up this princi¬ 
ple with the ladies of Belgium, and comparing 
them with those of other European states, they arc 
most unequivocally entitled to hold the knife , and 
unless they improve by crossing the breed, I am 
afraid they will have it in their possession for cen¬ 
turies. 

We arrived safe at Malines, and I was infinitely 
amused at the variety of astonishment in the five 
hundred thousand faces which we passed. In one 
rich meadow I beheld a herd of fat priests, who 
looked at the trains in such a manner as to sAy that 
they were “ heretical and damnable,” and that the 
Chemin de Fer was nothing but the Chemin d'Kn- 
far. At MaJines we all got out, walked to a stone 
pillar, where a speech was made to the sound of 
martial music, and we all got in again. And then 
to show the power of his engines, Mr. Stephenson 
attached all the cars, omnibuses, and diligences to¬ 
gether, and directed the Elephant to take us back 
without assistance from the other two engines. So 
the Elephant took us all in tow, and away wc went 
at a very fair pace. It must have been a very 
beautiful sight to those who were looking on the 
whole train in one line, covered with red cloth and 
garlands of roses, with white canopies over head, 
and decorated with about three hundred Belgian 
flags, of yellow, red, and black. However, the 
buge animal which dragged this weight of eighty 
tons became thirsty at Ville Vorde, and cast us 
off—it took him half an hour to drink—that is to 
say, to take in water, and then he set oft*again, and 
we arrived safely at Brussels, much to the delight 
of those who were in the cars, and also of his ma¬ 
jesty, and all his ministers, and all his authorities, 
and all the mercantile classes, who consider that 
the millennium is come, but very much to the dis¬ 
appointment of the lower classes, who have formed 
an idea that the Chemin de Fer will take away their 
bread, and who longed for a blow up. And Mr. 
Stephenson having succeeded in bringing back in 
safety his decorated cars, has been decore himself, 
and is now a Chevalier de l’Orde Leopold. Would 
not the Iron order of the Belgian patriots have been 
more appropriate—it was given to many whose 
only claims were accelerated motion, at the cele¬ 
brated battle of Louvain. 

It is impossible to contemplate any steam engine, 
without wonder and admiration at the ingenuity 
of man; but this feeling is raised to a degree of awe 
when you look at a steam-tug—there is such enor¬ 
mous power compressed into so small a space—I 
never can divest myself of the idea that it is pos¬ 
sessed of vitality —that it is a living as well as a 
moving being—and that idea, joined with its im¬ 
mense power, conjures up in my mind that it is 
some spitting, fizzing, terrific demon, ready and 
happy to drag us by thousands to destruction. 

And will this powerful invention prove to man¬ 
kind a blessing or a curse ?—like the fire which Pro¬ 
metheus stole from Heaven to vivify his statue, may 
it not be foUowed by the evils of Pandora's fatal 
casket? 


The lower classes of Belgium have formed on 
idea that the introduction of steam is to take away 
their bread. Let us examine whether there is not 
in this idea a degree of instinctive and prophetic 
truth. 


The axiom of our political economists is, that the 
grand object to be sought and obtained is to pro¬ 
duce the greatest possible results by the smallest 
possible means. The axiom, ns an axiom by itself, 
is good; but the axiom to he opposed to it is, that 
the well-being and happiness of any state depends 
upon obtaining full employment for the whole in¬ 
dustry of the people. 

The population of Belgium is enormous. In Eng¬ 
land wc calculate about eighteen hundred souls to 
the square league. In Belgium it amounts to three 
thousand eight hundred souls to the square league. 
Now it would be impossible for Belgium to support 
this population, were it not, in the first place, for lier 
extensive manufactories, (for upon the cotton man¬ 
ufactories alone, in which steam is as yet but par¬ 
tially introduced, two hundred and fifty thousand 
souls depend for existence,) and in the second 
place, from the subdivision of the land in small 
portions, arising from the laws of inheritance, 
which bar the right of primogeniture; the conse¬ 
quence of which is, that the major part of Belgium 
is cultivated by spado husbandry, and is in the 
highest state of fertility. Nevertheless, the propor¬ 
tion of those who receive relief in Belgium from 
public institutions and private charities of all de¬ 
scriptions, amounts even at present, to one «a eight 
persons. Now, allowing that the steam engine 
should be generally introduced into this country, 
the consequence must he, that machinery will sup¬ 
ply the place and do tho work of man. And what 
will be the result? that thousands will be thrown 
out of employment, and must be supported by the 
nation. When the population is so dense that 
there is not room for the labor of its present inhabi¬ 
tants, it is clear that the introduction of machinery 
can have but one effect—that of increasing pau¬ 
perism. Are not, then, the Belgians right in think¬ 
ing that it will deprive them of their bread f 

That machinery has already had that effect to a 
certain degree in England cannot be denied; and 
not only our manufacturing, but our agricultural 
population, have been distressed from an adherence 
to tiie same principle, of obtaining the greatest pos¬ 
sible results from the smallest possible means. Tha 
subdivision of land will do more to relieve the agri¬ 
cultural distress than any thing else. At present 
large farms are preferred both by landlord and 
tenant, because a large farm can be cultivated with 
a fewer number of men and horses; but how does 
this act? It throws a certain quantity of laborers 
out of employ, who are supported in idleness. Is 
the sum gained by fanners by employing fewer 
meh on large farms, more than their proportion of 
the poor’s rates paid for unproductive industry ? 
That it may be more to the farmers is possible, as 
they shift a great part of the onus upon others; but 
to tho nation it certainly is not—for the man who 
does not work must still be fed. May we not then 
consider the following propositions as correct 7 

That producing the greatest possible results 
from the least possible means, is an axiom which 
can only hold good when it does not interfere with 
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the industry of the people. That, as long as the 
whole population are employed, such powers be¬ 
come a benefit, and a source of extra wealth. But 
that, in proportion as it throws the population out 
of employment, so much the more does it prove an 
injury, and must finally cause the ruin of that state. 
Quod est demonstrandum —which I hope it will not 
be in our time. 


ORIGINAL. 

To a Sister. 

“ We’ve wandered on in summer weather. 
When winds were low and flowers in bloom, 
And hand in hand have kept together, 

And still will keep ’mid storms and gloom ; 
Endeared by ties we could not know, 

When life was young ten years ago.” 

Thy life was young “ ten years ago,’* 

And then tby childish joy or woe 
I ever loved to soothe or share; 

Mine was the elder sister’s care, 

And thine to teach me first to know 
The pare and heart-felt joys that flow 
From cherishing the free^the kind, 

Warm feelings of an opening mind. 

But from the view I turn away, 

With saddened heart; for since that day, 
Within my circling arms has smiled 
Another, loyely gentle child, 

Bright, beautiful, and highly prized, 

Loved dearly—almost idolized !— 

I lost him!—years have pass’d away, 

Yet has there been a single day, 

However happy, calm or mild 
I may have seemed; but that sweet child 
Has risen distinctly to my view— 

His smile of love—his eyes’ soft blue ? 

I lost him—and must not repine 
That he can ne’er again be mine; 

But memory brings a feeling yet, 

Of deep bereavement and regret. 

In thee—not now a child—in thee 
I find what kindest friend should be—- 
Find how endearingly can blend 
The sister, counsellor and friend; 

Yes, ours are “ tics we could not know 
When life was young, ten years ago.” 

And ten years hence!—e’er then may como 
Affliction to our happy home; 

Dear are its blessings held—its small 
And kindred circle, first of all; 

And love like ours can only end, 

When death the sacred tic shall rend; 

But never can affection save 
Its dearest object from the grave. 

That deepest woo when called to prove, 

Only the memory of our love, 

As “ hand and hand” through life we pass’d, 
With warmer kindness to the last, 

To tho bereaved one will be given, 

That , and the hope to meet in Heaven. ei.la, 
WkiUmarsh, Pa. 1835. 


ORIGINAL. 

Thoughts on Salem* 

If you should ever wish to see 
The world in all its revelry; 

A little world where soul and heart 
To each kind friend their joys impart— 

Go down to Salem. I’ve been there. 

And know they’ve plenty, and to spare 
Of joys that feasting cannot dim. 

The gentle gales that nightly skim 
Along the sluggish Delaware, 

Meet only smiles and kindness there. 

I have been there—and I’ve been too, 

Where the wild waves are always blue. 

I’ve roamed in distant climes, yet ne’er 
Found I the charpi that I found there. 

If you love frolic, and such fun 
As will not grieve you when ’tis o’er. 

Go do as I’ve already done, 

And stop there as you come from shore ; 

Stay not too long—for if you do, 

The city you’ll ne’er see again; 

Limit your hours to a few, 

Or 11 getting off” will all be vain. 

There maids and matrons all partake 
Of all the pleasures that are flying; 

And every jest that joy can make— 

You never laugh without you’re crying . 

Go to Salem—if you'd see 

The world as a little world should be; 

Bright smiles and eyes; and hearts that glow 
With kindness when they meet a friend. 

Are ever beaming there; and show 
The joy they feel, and joy they lend. 

If you’d see a world as a world should be. 

Fly off to Salem instantly. s. j. a. 

Philadelphia , Sept , 1835. 


The Happy Han. 

Blf.sszd with the joys impassioned fathers know. 
And all that hcav’n could in a wife bestow: 

A wife endear’d to that congenial breast. 

In thee, sweet prattlers, most supremely blest. 
Blest with enjoyments that on wealth attend, 

And blessed by heav’n with many a social friend. 
In calm delight, whose ever-smiling rays 
Spread a sweet sunshine o’er the happy days: 
And blest to know, that, high enroll’d in fame, 
Ages shall love and venerate thy name. 

To ev’ry friend thy metn’ry dear shall be. 

And sweet the song, when they shall sing of thee. 
Oh! read this verse, which blessings all combine, 
And view thyself in each descriptive line. 

It is a great mortification to the vanity of man, 
that his utmost art and industry can never equal 
nature’s meanest productions, either for beauty or 
value. Art is only the under-workman, and is em¬ 
ployed to give a few strokes of embellishments to 
those pieces which come from the hand of the 
master. Some of which may be of his drawing, 
but he is not allowed to touch the principal figure. 
Art may make a man a suit of clothes, but nature 
must produce a man.— Hume. 
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ORIGINAL. 

The Essayist—No. IT. 

tl An elegant sufficiency, content, 

Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 

Ease and alternate labor, useful life, 

Progressive virtue, and approving Heaven! 

These are the matchless joys of virtuous love! 

And thus their moments fly.” 

The Character of Rousseau. 

The truth, that we derive more of our ideas from 
men than our own observation and experience, is 
fully exemplified in the different opinions which are 
entertained of the character of J. J. Rousseau. So 
great is the virulence and injustice with which he 
is calumniated by one reoiment o( critics, and the 
adulation and flattery with which he is exalted by 
the other, that in forming our ideas of his worth or 
weakness, we unconsciously adopt the sentiments 
of one of these parties, without examing their truth 
or correctness. Whatever opinions the French 
critics have been disposed to adopt, have been re¬ 
ceived by the world as incontrovertible. The ques¬ 
tion, therefore, does not seem to be, whether there 
are any excuses for his faults, but whether we shall 
regard him as an angel ora demon! He is not, 
however, deserving of either title; he was neither 
a being of perfection nor a madman; buteminently 
more worthy of the former than the latter appella¬ 
tion. We come not forth to excuse the errors of 
which he was wilfully guilty, nor to make crimes 
worthy of punishment, appear venial. We only 
wish to remove some of the unjust abuses which 
have been placed at his door, and to attribute to 
other causes many of thoso evils of which he is 
now compelled to bear the burden. 

The prominent traits in the character of Rous¬ 
seau, were, an enthusiastic love of freedom, a spirit 
of paradox, an inflexible obstinacy, and a warm 
zeal for the good of men, combined with a gloomy 
hypochondria. That he possessed these traits ol 
character we will not deny, but that he willingly 
possessed them, we think we have good reason to 
doubt. We may perform an act in conformity to 
our own feelings, and free volition, and also from 
compulsion; yet in both cases the act is the same, 
though the motives are different. True, indeed, 
Rousseau wrote what he thought, but it was not 
till he had been corrupted by the world’s vicious¬ 
ness: and then he was compelled to write his own 
feelings. He is not so censurable as the t corld in 
which he lived. 

Rousseau had but opened his eyes upon the earth, 
and for the first time saw the light of heaven, when 
the mother who bore him had passed into the 
boundless region of eternity. During the period 
of infancy and youth, maternal care and watchful¬ 
ness were unknown to him. And it is then that im¬ 
pressions are made; every secret of the heart is 
known—every avenue is open—and the serpent 
may enter and conceal itself, or the spirit of virtue 
and truth may then rest undisturbed. But this sel¬ 
dom finds quiet when there is depravity without, 
and it is deprived of parental guardianship. Then, 
every voice is heard—every tone of cheerfulness 


or sorrow—of anger or joy, strikes the ear, and 
leaves its impress : every form or shadow that flits 
across the path of youth, is seen, and remembered, 
and stored up among the things which finally mould 
the character, and direct the conduct. While the 
mother would have been improving the mind of her 
offspring by discipline and correction, the young 
Rousseau was perhaps wandering abroad, as free 
as the wild man of the forest, heedless of his con¬ 
dition, and unconscious ofhis own strength; while 
she would have impressed him with the principles 
of truth, wisdom, and virtue, he was perhaps ex¬ 
hibiting the first tokens of a discontented mind,and 
manifesting that spirit of enthusiasm which caused 
many ofhis heart’s bitter pangs when he arrived at 
manhood’s age. He fostered and nurtured all the 
propensities of his nature, regarding the vicious 
and the good in the same light; and thus his mind 
and affections were formed crude and ill-shaped, 
and his natural sensibility and feelings increased 
and matured in rank luxuriance. 

We have no reason to look for regularity and 
order, in a mind thus formed. We expect not the 
rough and unpolished stone from the quarry to as¬ 
sume a form of symmetry and beauty, without the 
aid of the artist's chisel, neither do we expect to see 
genius breaking forth in the language of truth and 
wisdom, unless its natural asperities have been re¬ 
moved, its power improved by discipline, and a 
polish wrought by the aid of constant and close 
study, and careful and continual watchfulness. 

With habits thus formed, Rousseau began his 
career. He was early in life articled to an engra¬ 
ver, whose severity disgusted him with his situa¬ 
tion. He therefore left home, and after wandering 
about for some time, became a convert to the catho¬ 
lic religion, to save himself from starvation. Being 
placed in a monastery to receive his necessary in¬ 
struction, he soon made his escape, and, after a 
series of adventures, was recommended by a cler¬ 
gyman, to a lady of distinction, who caused him 
to be instructed in science and music, nnd treated 
him with the greatest affection. At the age of 
twenty, Rousseau went to France, where he ex¬ 
pected to be able to maintain himself by giving les¬ 
sons in music. From this place he was driven by 
ill health. In 1742, he received the place of sec¬ 
retary to the French ambassador in Venice. After 
remaining there a year and a half, he went to Paris, 

: and made his living by copying music, employing 
' his leisure hours in the study of natural science. 
In 1750 he gained a prize on the question, whether 
the revival of learning has contributed to the im¬ 
provement of morals, taking the negative of the 
question, at the suggestion of Diderot. He soon 
after published a comic opera which was received 
with general favor, and the author was almost wor¬ 
shipped by the French ; but the appearance of his 
letter on French music, in which he pointed out its 
defects, excited a general storm. Criticisms under 
every form were pointed at him, and continued at¬ 
tacks were made. Many ofhis succeeding works 
were received with great applause, others were 
publicly burned, and the author persecuted and 
driven from the country. 

Rousseau possessed many faults, but from the 
characteristic disposition of the French, these faults 
were often exaggerated. His love of solitude has 
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been attributed to his gloomy and dejected dispo¬ 
sition—but this was far from the truth. Though 
his disgust at the follies and deceits of men, may 
have had some influence over him, he sought retire¬ 
ment from his love of nature and her thousand 
charms. In a letter to a friend, he says— 14 1 cannot 
express to you how sensibly I am alfected by per¬ 
ceiving that you think me the most unhappy of 
mankind: for as the public will, no doubt, entertain 
the same sentiment of me as you do, it is to me a 
source of real affliction. If my sentiments were 
really known, every individual would endeavor to 
follow my example. Peace would then reign 
throughout the world—men would no longer seek 
to destroy each other, and wickedness, by removing 
the great incentives to it, no longer exist. But it 
may be asked, how I could find employment in 
solitude 1 1 answer, in my own mind, in the whole 
universe, in every thing that does, in everything 
that can exist—in all the eye finds beautiful in the 
real, or the imagination in the intellectual world: I 
assemble about me every thing that is flattering to 
the heart, and regulate my pleasures by the mode¬ 
ration of my desires. The most voluptuous have 
never experienced such refined delights.” 

Whenever he speaks of his love of retirement, 
it is not in the language of a heart-broken, fancy- 
crazed hypochondriac, but of a lover of nature and 
her solitudes—of one who can taste its sweets and 
admire its beauties and grandeur, lie had seen 
the deceits and wickedness of men, and he seemed 
resolved to spend his days in exertions to improve 
thsir condition, and to show himself an example of 
piety and worth. Had the world known his real 
disposition, a different character would now be 
given him. Even to old age, an old age of decre¬ 
pitude and poverty; yea, the ruling passion con¬ 
tinued strong till death. 14 It is in solitude, in exile, 
and on the bed of death,” says Pope, 44 that the 
noblest characters of antiquity shone with the 
greatest splendor;” and Rousseau seems to have 
entertained the same opinion. 14 It is noble,” says 
he, 44 to exhibit to the eyes of men an example of 
the life they ought to lead. The man who, when 
age or ill health has deprived him of activity, dares 
to resound from his retreat, the voice of truth, and 
to announce to mankind the folly of those opinions 
which render them miserable, is a public bene¬ 
factor.” 

It is observed by one of the refined critics of this 
distinguished author, that 44 all Rousseau wrote du¬ 
ring his old age was the effect of madness.” 

44 Yes,” replied a friend, with greater truth, 44 but 
he raved so pleasantly, that we are delighted to 
run mad with him !” 

And admitting that his writings are the effect of 
madness, we have no reason to wonder; for the 
persecutions he received were sufficient to excite 
mania in a person of much less sensibility than 
Rousseau. He waa driven from France, where 
his works had been received with great applause, 
and he himself regarded as a being too excellent 
and perfect to reside on earth. He was expelled 
from Genoa, the place of his nativity, and where 
his highest thoughts and warmest affections were 
centred. He was exiled from Berne, and banished 
from his tranquil solitude on the borders of the 
lake of Bienne. He possessed too ardent feelings 


and nice sensibility to support a burden like this. 
But his persecutions did not end here. He was 
pursued like the wild beast of the forest, even to 
the recess of his retirement. There he was obliged 
to hear calumny and opprobrium ; and it was not 
so much on account of the dogmas and inconsis¬ 
tent paradoxes, which are said to exist in his wri¬ 
tings, as from the brilliancy of his talents, the splen¬ 
dor and force of his eloquence, and the increasing 
extent of his fame. Have we not a right to distrust 
the motives of those who can calumniate An object 
of penury and want, on account of the principles he 
had imbibed in their own country ! when they 
could seize his religious tenets, and present them 
to the world os base and vile, when they themselves 
believed the creed of Voltaire, and in pluces where 
atheism found her mad votaries, and infidelity was 
raising her proud head, in defiance of Christian 
principle and truth. We must learn the character 
of Rousseau from a different source. If he was 
guilty of misdemeanors, there are many circum¬ 
stances which, if rightly considered, will remove 
the unjust accusations. 

It has been said that his works contain many 
things against religion; but if we can believe his 
own language, there is no truth in the assertion, 
for in a conversation with Madame de Genlis, ho 
says, in reply to a similar remark,— 44 1 am not a 
Catholic, but no one has spoken of the gospel with 
more conviction and feeling.” 

Many of the faults of this great man are excu¬ 
sable also on the ground that he lived in an age 
when religious scruples had no influence, and cor¬ 
ruption and depravity found but few barriers to 
their general and rapid progress among the people 
of France. 

Had Rousseau lived in a different age and coun¬ 
try and enjoyed the benefits of early discipline, 
and parental instruction, few now would be found 
to accuse him of madness. The world would no 
longer remember his weaknesses, and forget his 
virtues, but his merits would be duly appreciated, 
and his few errors would heighten the splendor of 
his genius. K. u. v. d. 

September , 1635. 


Visiting. 

Regular visiting is, of all social evils that are 
in existence, the most irksome, both to visitors and 
visited,—and it is made so, in a great measure, by 
the necessity there is for each party straining a 
point to be very agreeable. On one side there ia 
an effort at preparation, and often display, which 
causes trouble and frequently wearisome perplexi¬ 
ties and inconveniences; and on the other, is a 
constraint of feeling and manner, which is any 
thing in the world but pleasant. I don’t think lam 
venturing a very hazardous assertion when I say, 
that in nine tenths of the delightful tea-parties 
which are made, the breaking up hour is the most 
agreeable one, to all, of the whole number that 
have been wasted. 


He who ascends to mountain tops, shall find 
The loftiest peaks most wrapt in clouds and snow; 
He who surpasses or subdues mankind, 

Must look down on the hate of those below. 
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1 SKETCH. 


I am the eldest son of a numerous family, noble 
in birth, and eminent for wealth. My brothers are 
a vigorous and comely race, my sisters arc more 
beautiful than dreams. By what fatality was it 
that I alone wa3 thrust into this glorious world dis¬ 
torted, and dwarf-like, and hideous,—my limbs a 
mockery, my countenance a horror, myself a black¬ 
ness on the surface of creation, a discord in the 
harmony of nature, a living misery, an animated 
curse T I am shut out from the aims and objects of 
my race ; with the deepest sources of affection in 
my heart, I am doomed to find no living thing on 
which to pour them. Love !—out upon the word, 
I am its very loathing and abhorrence : friendship 
turns from me in disgust ; .pity beholds me, and 
withers to aversion. Wheresoever I wander, I am 
encompassed with hatred as with an atmosphere. 
Whatever I attempt, I am in the impassable circle 
of a dreadful and accursed doom. Ambition, plea¬ 
sure, philanthropy, fame, the common blessing of 
social intercourse, are all as other circles, which! 
mine can touch but in one point, and that point is I 
torture. I have knowledge to which the wisdom i 
of ordinary sages is as dust to gold ; I have ener¬ 
gies to which relaxation is pain; I have benevo-j 
lence which sheds itself in charity and love over a 
worm ! For what, merciful God !—for what are 
these blessings of nature or of learning ? The 
instant I employ them, I must enter among men : 
the moment I enter among men, nay being black¬ 
ens into an agony. Laughter grins upon me ; 
terror dogs my steps ; I exist upon poisons, and my 
nourishment is scorn ! 

At my birth the nurse refused me suck ; my 
mother saw me and became delirious ; my father 
ordered that I should be stifled as a monster. The 
physicians saved my life—accursed be they for the 
act! One woman—she was old arid childless— 
took compassion upon me ; she reared and fed me. 

I grew up—I asked for something to love; I loved 
every thing ; the common earth, the fresh grass, 
the living insect, the household brute ; from the 
dead stone I trod on, to the sublime countenance of 
man, made to behold the stars and to fleorn me; from 
the noblest thing to the prettiest, the fairest to the 
foulest, 1 loved them all! I knelt to my mother, 
and besought her to lovo mo ; she shuddered. I 
fled to my father, and he spurned me ! The low¬ 
est minion of the human race that had its limbs 
shapen and its countenance formed, refused to con¬ 
sort with me ; the very dog (I only dared to seek 
out one that seemed more rugged and hideous than 
its fellows,) the very dog dreaded me, and slunk 
away ! I grew up lonely and wretched ; I was 
like the reptile whose prison is the stone’s heart, 
immured in the eternal penthouse of a solitude to 
which the breath of fellowship never came ; girded 
with a wall of barrenness, and flint, and doomed to 
vegetate and batten on my own suffocating and poi- 
Boned meditations. But while this was my heart's 


dungeon, they could not take from the eternal sen¬ 
ses the sweet face of the Universal Nature; they 
could not bar me from commune with the voices of 
the mighty Dead. Earth opened tome her mar¬ 
vels, and the volumes of the wise their stores. I 
read, I mused, I examined, I descended into the 
deep wells of Truth, and mirrored in my soul the 
holiness of her divine beauty. The past lay before 
me like a scroll; the mysteries of this breathing 
world rose from the present like clouds ; even of 
the dark future, experience shadowed forth some¬ 
thing of a token and a sign ; and over the wonders 
of the world, I hung the intoxicating and mingled 
spells of poesy and of knowledge. But I could not 
without a struggle live in a world of love, and be 
the only thing doomed to hatred. “I will travel,” 
said I, “to other quarters of the globe. All earth’s 
tribe have not the proud stamp of angels and of 
gods, and amongst its infinite variety I may find a 
being who will not sicken at myself.” I took leave 
of tire only one who had not loathed me, the wo¬ 
man who had given me food, and reared me up to 
life. She had now become imbecile, and doling, 
and blind ; so she did not disdain to lay her baud 
upon my distorted head, and to bless me. 44 But 
better,” she said, even as she blessed me and in 
despite of her dotage, 44 better that you had per¬ 
ished in the womb !” And I laughed with a loud 
laugh when I heard her, and rushed from the house* 

One evening, in my wanderings, as I issued from 
a wood, I came abruptly upon the house of a vil¬ 
lage priest. Around it, from a thick and lofty fence 
of shrubs which the twilight of summer bathed in 
dew, the honcy-sucklc, and the sweet brier, and 
wild rose sent forth those gifts of fragrance and de¬ 
light which were not denied even unto me. As I 
walked slowly behind the hedge, I heard voices 
on the opposite side ; they were the voices of 
women, and I paused to listen. They spoke of 
love, and of the qualities which should create it. 

44 No/’said one, and the words, couched in atone 
of music, thrilled to my heart; 44 no, it is not beauty 
which I require in a lover; it is the mind which 
can command others, and the passion which would 
bowthutmind untome. I ask for genius and affec¬ 
tion. I ask for nothing else.” 


“But,” said the other voice, “you could not 
love a monster in person, even if be were a mira¬ 
cle of intellect and of love !” 

“ I could,” answered the first speaker, fervently ; 
44 if I know my own heart, I could. You remem¬ 
ber the fuble of a girl whom a monster loved! I 
could have loved that monster.” 

And with these words they passed from my hear¬ 
ing ; but 1 stole round, and through a small crevice 
in the fence, beheld the face and form of the speak¬ 
er, whose words had opened, ns it were, a glimpse 
of Heaven to my heart. Her eyes were soft, and 
deep ; her hair parting from her girlish, and smooth 
brow, was of the hue of gold; her aspect was pen- 
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sive and melancholy ; and over the delicate and 
transparent paleness of her cheek r hung the wan¬ 
ness, but also the eloquence of thought. To other 
eyes she might not have been beautiful, to mine, 
her face was an angel’s. Oh! lovelier far than 
the visions of the Carian, or the shapes that floated 
before the eyes of the daughters of Delos, is the 
countenance of one that bringeth to the dark breast 
the first glimmerings of Hope ! From that hour my 
resolution was taken; I concealed myself in the 
wood that bordered her house ; I made iny home 
' with the wild fox in the cavern, and the shade ; the 
day-light passed in dreams, and passionate deli¬ 
rium—and at evening I wandered forth, to watch 
aafr off her footsteps; or creep through the copse, un¬ 
seen, to listen to her voice ;*orthrough the long and 
lone night to lie beneath the shadow of the house, 
and fix my soul, watchful as a star, upon the win¬ 
dows of the chamber where she slept. I strewed 
her walks with the leuves of poetry, and at mid¬ 
night I made the air audible with the breath of mu¬ 
sic. In my writings and my songs, whatever in 
the smooth accents of praise, or the burning lan¬ 
guage of passion, or the liquid melodies of verse, 
could awaken her fancy or excite her interest, I 
attempted. Curses on the attempt! May the hand 
wither !—may the brain burn ! May the heart 
shrivel, and parch like a leaf that a flame devours— 
from which the cravings of my ghastly and unnatu¬ 
ral love found a channel, or an aid ! I told her in 
my verses, in my letters, that I had overheard her 
confession. I told her that I was more hideous 
than the demons which the imagination of a North¬ 
ern savage had ever bodied forth ; I told her that I 
was a thing which the day-light loathed to look 
upon; but I told her also, that I adored her : and I 
breathed both my story and my love in the numbers 
of song, and sung them to the silver chords of my i 
lute, with a voice which belied my form, and was 
not out of harmony with nature. She answered 
me, and her answer filled the air, that had hitherto 
been to me a breathing torture, with enchantment 
and rapture. She repeated, that beauty was as 
nothing in her estimation—that to her all loveliness 
was in the soul. She told me that one who wrote 1 
as I wrote, who felt as I felt, could not be loathsome 
in her eyes. She told me that she could love me, 
be my form even more monstrous than I had por¬ 
trayed it. Fool!—miserable fool that I was, to be¬ 
lieve her! So then, shrouded among the trees, and 
wrapped from bead to foot in a mantle, and safe in 
the oath which I had bound her not to seek to pene¬ 
trate my secret, or to behold my form before the 
hour I myself should appoint, arrived—I held com¬ 
mune with her in the deep night3 of summer, and 
beneath the unconscious stars ; and while I un¬ 
rolled to her earnest spirit the marvels of the mys¬ 
tic world, and the glories of wisdom, I mingled 
with my instruction the pathos and the passion of 
love! 

“ Go,” said she one night as we conferred to¬ 
gether, and through the matted trees I saw, though 
she beheld me not, that her cheek blushed as she 
spoke ; “ Go, and win from others the wonder you 
have won from me. Go, pour forth your knowl¬ 
edge to the crowd ; go, gain the glory of fame—the 
glory which makes man immortal, and then come 
back, and claim me, I will be yours!” 

6 


u Swear it!" cried I. 

“ I swear!” she said ; and as she spoke the 
moonlight streamed upon her face, flushed as it was 
with the ardor of the moment and the strangeness 
j of the scene; her eye burnt with a steady and deep 
I fire—her lip was firm, and her figure, round which 
the light fell like the glory of a halo, seemed instinct 
and swelling, as it were, with the determinate ener¬ 
gy of the soul. I gazed, and my henrtleaped within 
me ; I answered not, but I stole silently away; for 
months she beard of me no more. 

I fled to a lonely and far spot: I surrounded my¬ 
self once more with books. I explored once more 
the arcana of science ; I ransacked once more the 
starry regions of poetry ; and then upon the mute 
page 1 poured the thoughts und the treasures which 
1 had stored within me ! I sent the product, with¬ 
out a name, upon the world; the world received it} 
approved it; and it became fame. Philosophers 
bowed in wonder before my discovories; the pale 
student in cell and cloister, poiyd over the mines of 
learning which I bad dragged into day ; the mai¬ 
dens in their bowers blushed and sighed, as they 
drank in the burning pathos of my verse. The old 
and the young, all sects and all countries, united in 
j applause and enthusiasm for the unknown being 
who held, as they averred, the Genii of wisdom 
and the Spirits of verse in mighty and wizard spells, 
which few had ever won, and none had ever blend¬ 
ed before. 

I returned to her, I sought a meeting under the 
same mystery and conditions of old ; I proved my¬ 
self that unknown whose fame filled all ears, and 
occupied all tongues. Her heart had foreboded it 
already ! I claimed my reward ! And in the 
depth and deadness of night, when not a star crept 
through the curtain of cloud and gloom—when not 
a gleam struggled against the blackness—not a 
breath stirred the heavy torpor around us—that re¬ 
ward was yielded. The dense woods and the 
eternal hills were the sole witness of our bridal ; 
and girt with darkness as with a robe, she leant 
upon my bosom, and shuddered not at the place of 
her repose! 

Thus only we met; but for months we did meet, 
and I was blessed. At last, the fruit of our omin¬ 
ous love could no longer be concealed. It became 
necessary, either that I should fly with her, or wed 
her with the rites and ceremonies of man, as I had 
done amidst the more sacred solemnities of nature. 
In either case, disclosure was imperious and una¬ 
voidable ; I took therefore that which gratitude or¬ 
dained. Beguiled by her assurances, touched by 
her trust and tenderness, maddened by her tears 
duped by my own heart, I agreed to meet her, and 
for the first time openly reveal myself at the foot 
of the altar! 

The appointed day came. At our mutual wish, 
only two witnesses were present, beside the priest 
and the aged and broken-hearted father, who con¬ 
sented solely to our singular marriage because 
mystery was less terrible to him than disgrace. She 
had prepared them too see a distorted and fearful 
abortion,—but, ha! ha! ha!—she had not prepared 
them to see me ! I entered : all eyes, but/w;r’s were 
turned to me—an unanimous cry was uttered—'the 
priest involuntarily closed the book, and muttered 
the exorcism fora fiend—the father covered his face 
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with his hands, and sunk upon the ground—the oth¬ 
er witnesses—ha! ha! ha! (it was rare mirth)— 
rushed screaming from the chapel! It was twilight, 
the tapers burned dim and faint; I approached my 
bride, who, trembling and weeping beneath her 
long veil, had not dared to look at me. “ Behold 
me ,” said I, 44 my bride, my beloved !—behold 
thy husband:” Iraised her veil,she saw my coun¬ 
tenance glare full upon her, uttered one shriek, 
and fell senseless on the floor. I raised her not, I 
stirred not, I spoke not. I saw my doom was 
fixed, my curse complete ; and tny heart lay mute, 
and cold, and dead within me, like a stone. Oth¬ 
ers entered, they bore away the bride. By little 
and little, the crowd assembled, to gaze upon the 
monster in mingled derision and dread ; then I re¬ 
collected myself and arose. I scattered them in ter¬ 
ror before me, and uttering a single and piercing 
cry, I rushed forth, and hid myself in the wood, 
where I remained for a length of time. 

But at night, at the hour in which 1 had been ac¬ 
customed to meet her, I stole forth again. I ap¬ 
proached the house, 1 climbed the wall, I entered 
the window ; I was in her chamber. All was still 
and solitary; I saw not a living thing there ; but 
the lights burned bright and clear. I drew near to 
the bed ; I beheld a figure stretched upon it, a 
taper at the feet, and a taper at the head, so there 
was plenty of light for me to Bee my bride. She 
was a corpse : I did not speak, nor faint, nor groan; 
but I laughed aloud. Verily it is a glorious mirth, 
to behold the only thing one loves stiff, and white, 
and shrunken, and food for the red, playful, creep¬ 
ing worm. I raised my eyes and saw upon a table 
near the bed, something covered with a black 
cloth. I lifted the cloth, and beheld—ha ! ha! ha! 
by the foul fiend, a dead, but beautiful likeness of 
myself. A little infant monster. The ghastly 
mouth, and the laidley features, and the delicate, 
green, corpse-like hue, and the bluck shaggy hair, 
and the horrible limbs, and the unnatural shape, 
there—ha! ha! there they were, my wife and my 
child. I took them both in my arms, I hurried from 
the house, I carried them into the wood. I con¬ 
cealed them in a cavern, I watched over them, and 
lay beside them, and played with the worms that 
played with them—ha! ha! ha! it was a jovial 
time that, in the old cavern. 

Aad so when they were all gone but the bones, 
I buried them quietly and took my way to my home. 
My father was dead, and my brothers hoped that I 
was dead also. But I turned them out of the house, 
and took possession of the titles and the wealth. 
And then I went to see the doting old woman who 
had nursed me ; and they showed me where she 
slept, a little green mound in the church-yard, and 
I wept—Oh, so bitterly. I never shed a tear for 
my wife—or—ha! ha! ha!—for my beautiful child! 

And so I lived happily enough for a short time; 
but at last they discovered that I was the unknown 
philosopher; the divine poet whom the world rung 
of. And the crowd came, and the mob beset me, 
and my rooms were filled with eyes, large, staring 
eyes, all surveying me from head to foot, and peals 
of laughter and shrieks wandered about the air, 

like disembodied and damned spirits-and I was 

never alone again. 


Moral Dress of a Lady. 

First, whether lady or damsel, she ought to have 
black shoes, to indicate simplicity; which teaches 
ladies they ought to walk untainted by pride : the 
lady, of whatever sphere of life, ought to wear black 
and white garters, which denote her firm intention 
to persevere in virtue, as white and black never 
change naturally. After these things the petticoat 
ought to be white, to denote the honesty and chas¬ 
tity that ought to be in a woman ; and the apron 
should be crimson, as the symbol of good thoughts 
directed towards God. Lastly, the robe for & titled 
lady should be gold cloth, which represents a good 
deportment, for as gold pleases the sight of most 
people, so the good deportment of a lady is the 
cause of her pleasing. Here we have garments 
portraying a perfect moral, but will our age find 
them gallant enough, will they not inspire our 
belles with alarm 7 in a word, will Fashion ever 
dare to present them with dresses that will surround 
them with such severe virtues T This is what we 
venture to affirm; we always boast of the good 
qualities of our fathers, yet we never try to imitate 
them .—The Language of Flotcen. 


Strong Excitement. 

Strong excitements have an unfavorable effect 
upon the nerves of young children. We know 
this to be the case with ourselves, but are apt to for¬ 
get that things which are common to us, may be 
new and striking to them. A child was on a cer¬ 
tain evening carried into a large room brilliantly 
lighted, and tilled with company. He gazed around 
with an expression of admiration and delight not 
unmixed with perplexity ; the latter, however, soon 
vanished, and he laughed and shouted with great 
glee; and as he saw that he was observed, exerted 
himself still farther to be amusing. He was then 
carried into a room where was music and dancing ; 
this was entirely new, and he was agitated with a 
variety of emotions, fear, wonder, admiration and 
joy seemed to prevail by turns. As the scene be¬ 
came familiar, he again enjoyed it without any mix¬ 
ture of unpleasant feelings. 

But the effect of these excitements was apparent, 
when he was taken to his bed-room, his face was 
flushed as in a fever, his nervous system disturbed, 
and his sleep was interrupted by screams. He 
had witnessed scenes as new and almost as strange 
as to us would be the apparition of adance of fairiee 
at moonlight. His imagination had made a pow¬ 
erful effort to grasp and comprehend what his sen¬ 
ses had discovered. He knew not who or what 
were the beings and the sounds which had thus ap¬ 
peared in places usually so quiet; and the strange 
motions of these beings, must also have greatly 
increased the wonder. 


A little wit is equally capable of exposing a beau¬ 
ty and of aggravating a fault; and though such a 
treatment of an author naturally produces indigna¬ 
tion in the mind of an understanding reader, it has, 
however, its effect among the generality of those 
whose hands it falls into, the rabble of mankind 
being very apt to think that every thing which is 
laughed at, with any mixture of wit, is ridiculous in 
itself. 
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ORIGINAL. 

Mae Bash’s Revenge. 

Heard ye the sea-mew’s boding shriek, 
Ring wildly round the gray old tower ? 
Heard ye the spirits’ fatal scream, 

That on the storm the night air scour ? 
Hoarsely roared the surge around, 

Wildly rolled the thunder’s sound—• 

While the high and beetling rock 
Quivers with the tempest’s shock. 

Upon that crag’s indented side, 

That frowns o’er the ocean wave, 

Hang, on a ladder rudely tied. 

Four stalwart hearts, and brave; 

Who’ve deeply sworn, ere morning light 
Shall beam in glory on their sight, 

The cup of vengeance shall be fill’d. 

Or their proud hearts in death be still’d. 

For ancient, deadly feud, held sway 
’Twixt Ardcnvohr and Loch Achray: 

And each were sworn, to death to stand 
With lance and buckler, bow and brand. 
But late, Achray’s dark glen had seen 
The glint of shield and helmet sheen ; 

Her heath-clad mountains towering high, 
Had echoed back the stern death cry, 
When fierce Diarmid’s swords had drunk 
Mac Eagh’s blood, who ’neath them sunk. 
Six only lived, of all that clan; 

One—an infirm and aged man, 

And one a child unfit for war: 

The four brave souls, who on the scaur 
Their lives expose, alone remain 
Diarmid’s swelling pride to tame. 

Still silently they onward go, 

’Midst blasts of mingled sleet and snow, 
That eddied round the echoing rock: 

None might withstand the fearful shock 
Save mountaineer, whose steps so true, 
Had climbed the steeps of Ben Venu. 

That night, safe slept in sea-girt walls, 

The hope of Ardenvohr’s proud halls. 

Two lovely babes, the pride and boast 
Of him who ruled Ardenvohr’s host; 

Loud on the morn was heard the cry. 
When stretched in death those infant’s lie. 

Up, comrades, up! remember Eagh, 

On, now—the ascent is won— 

Sona of Diarmid, death is near— 

Your thread of life is spun. 

More wildly dashed the crested surge, 
Louder the thunder roared,—your dirge 
They seemed, Diarmid’s sons: no more 
Shall those old walls, so gay before, 

Fling back the jocund laugh and shout, 

Or ring with childish mirth. 

Ardenvohr’s hall is desolate, 

Her festive board and hearth. 

Long shall Mac Eagh’s vengeance be 
A subject for her minstrelsy: 

Long shall her serfs and vassals list. 

Your inroad, * Children of the Mist.’ j. w. 


Wyoming. 

ST riTZ-GRXENZ HALLXCK. 


Thou eom’st. in beauty, on my gaze at last, 

“On Susquenannah’s side, fair Wyoming!” 
Image of many a dream, in hours long past. 

When life was in its hud and blossoming, 

And waters, gushing from the fountain spring 
Of pure enthusiast thought, dimmd my young eyes, 
As by the poet borne, on unseen wing. 

1 breathed, in fancy, ’neatii thy cloudless skies, 
The Summer’s air, and heard her echoed harmonics. 

I then but dreamed: thou art before me now, 

In life, a vision of the brain no more. 

I’ve stood upon the wooded mountain’s brew, 

That beetles high thy lovely valley o’er; 

And now. where winds thy river’s greenest short, 
Within a bower of sycamores am laid; 

And winds, as soft and sweet as ever bore 
The fragrance of wild tiowers thro’ sun and shade. 
Are singing in the trees, whose low boughs press ray 
head. 

Nature hath made thee lovelier than the power 
Even of Campbell’s pen hath pictured: he 
Had woven, had he gazed one sunny hour 
Upon thy smiling vale, its scenery 
With more of truth, and made each rock and tree 
Known like old friends, and greeted from afar: 
And there are tab s of sad reality, 

In the dark legends of thy border war, 

With woes of deeper tint than his own Gertrude’s are. 

But where are they, the beings of the mind. 

The bard’s creations, moulded not of clay, 

Hearts to strange bliss and suffering assigned— 
Young Gertrude, Albert, Waldegruve—where are 
they 7 

We need not ask. The people of to-day 
Appear good, honest, quiet men enough. 

And hospitable too—for ready pay,— 

W’ith manners like their roads, a little rough, 

And hands whose grasp is warm and welcoming, 
though tough. 

Judge Hallenbach, who keeps the toll-bridge gate, 
Ana the town records, is the Albert now 
Of Wyoming: like him, in church and state, 

Her Doric column ; and upon his brow 
The tliin hairs, white with seventy winters’ anow, 
Look pntriarchnl. Waldegrave ’twere vain 
To point out here, unless in yon scare-crow, 

That stands full-uniformed upon the plain, 

To frighten docks of crows and black-birds from the 
gram. 


For hs would look particularly droll 

In his “ Iberian boot” and “ Spanish plume,” 

And be the wonder of each Christian soul, 

As of the birds that scarecrow and his broom. 
But Gertrude, in her loveliness and bloom, 

Hath many a model here,—for Woman’s eye, 

In court or cottage, wheresoe’er her home 
Hath a heart-spell too holy and too high 
To be o’er-praised even by her worshipper-Poesy. 

There’s one in the next field—of sweet sixteen— 
Singing and summoning thoughts of beauty bom 
In heaven—with her jacket of light green, 
“Love-darting eyes, and tresses like the mom,’ 9 
Without a shoe or stocking,—hoeing corn. 
Whether, like Gertrude, she oft wanders there, 
With Shakspeare’s volume in her bosom borne, 

I think is doubtful. Of the poet-player 
The maiden knows no more than Cobbet or Voltaire. 

There is a woman, widow, gray, and old, 

Who tells you where the foot of Battle stept 
Upon their day of massacre. She told 
Its tale, and pointed to the spot, and wept. 
Whereon her father and five brothers slept [brave, 
Shroudlesa the bright-dreamed slumbers of the 
When all the land a funeral mourning kept, 

And there, wild laurels planted enthe grave 
By Nature’s hand, in air their pale ivdblossoms wave. 
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THE SAVOYARD’S RETURN. 


THE SAVOYARD’S RETURN; 

AS SUN© BY HISS WATSON. 

Presented by Hr. Watson. Never before Published. 

Arranged and Composed by Addison. 
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THE OWL. 


The Owl. 

Ah indiscreet friend, says the proverb, is more 
dangerous than the naked sword of an enemy; and, 
truly, there is nothing more fatal than the act of a 
misjudging ally, which, like a mistake in medicine, 
is apt to kill the unhappy patient it was intended 
to cure. 

This lesson was taught, in a remarkable manner, 
' to the innocent Zerlina, a peasant; to conceive 
which, you must suppose her to have gone, by per¬ 
mission, into the garden of the Countess of Marizzo, 
near the Arno, one beautiful morning of June. It 
was a spacious pleasure ground, excellently dis¬ 
posed, and adorned with the choicest specimens of 
shrubs and trees, being bounded, on all sides by 
hedge-rows of laurels and myrtles, and such sombre 
evergreens, and in the midst was a pretty verdant 
lawn, with a sun-dial. The numberless plants that 
belong to that bountiful season were then in full 
flower, and the delicate fragrance of the orange 
blossoms perfumed the universal air. The thrushes 
were singing, merrily, in the copses: and the bees, 
that cannot stir without music, made a joyous hum¬ 
ming with their wings. All things were vigorous 
and cheerful, except one,—a poor owl, that had 
been hurt by a bolt from a cross-bow, and so had 
been unable, by day-light,to regain its accustomed 
hermitage, but sheltered itself under a row of lau¬ 
rel trees and hollies, that afforded a delicious sha¬ 
dow in the noon-tide sun. There, shunning and 
shunned by all, as it is the lot of the unfortunate, 
he languished over his wound, till a flight of pert 
sparrows espying him, he was soon forced to en¬ 
dure a thousand twittings, as well as buffets, from 
that insolent race. The noise of these chatterers 
attracting the attention of Zerlina, she crossed 
over to the spot, and, lo! there crouched the poor 
bewildered owl, blinking with his large bedazzled 
eyes, and nodding as if with giddiness from his 
buffetings, and the blaze of unusual light. The 
tender girl, being very gentlo and compassionate 
by nature, was no way repelled by its ugliness, but 
thinking only of its sufferings, took up the feather- 
ad wretch in her arms, and endeavored to revive it, 
by placing it on her bosom. There, nursing it with 
an abundance of pity and concern, she carried it 
to the grass plat, and, being ignorant of its habits, 
laid out the poor, drooping bird, as her own lively 
spirits prompted her, in the glowing sunshine; for 
she felt in her own heart, at that moment, the kind 
and cheerful influence of the genial sun. Then, 
withdrawing a little way, and leaning against the 
dial, she awaited the grateful change, which she 
hoped to behold in the creature’s looks; whereas, 
the tormented owl, being grievously dazzled, and 
annoyed more than ever, hopped off again with 
many piteous efforts, to the shady evergreens. 
Notwithstanding, believing that this shyness was 
only because of its natural wildness, or fear, she 
brought it back again to the lawn, and then, run¬ 
ning into the house for some crumbs to feed it with, 
the poor old owl, in the meantime, crawled partly 
back, as before, to its friendly shelter of holly. 

The simple girl found it, therefore, with much 
wonder, again retiring towards those gloomy bush¬ 
es. Why, what a wilful creature is this, thought 
she, that is so loth to be comforted. No sooner 
have I placed it in the warm, Cheerful sunshine, 


which enlivens all its fellow bivds to chirp and sing, 
than it goes back, and mopes under the most dis¬ 
mal corners. 1 have known many human persons 
to have those peevish fits, and to reject kindness as 
perversely;—but who would look for such unnatu¬ 
ral humors in a simple bird I Wherewith, taking 
the monkish fowl from its dull leafy cloisters, she 
disposed him once more on the sunny lawn, where 
it mode still fresh attempts to get away from the 
over-painful radiance, but was now become too fee¬ 
ble and ill to remove. Zerlina, therefore, began to 
believe that it was reconciled to its situation ; but 
she had hardly cherished this fancy, when a dismal 
film came suddenly over its large round eyes, and 
then, falling over upon its back, after one or two 
slow gasps of its beak, and a few twitches of its 
aged claws, the poor martyr of kindness expired 
before her sight. It cost her a few tears to witness 
the tragical issue of her endeavors; but she was 
sttll more grieved, afterwards, when she was told 
of the cruelty of her unskilful treatment; and the 
poor owl, with its melancholy death, were the fre¬ 
quent subject of her meditations. 

In the year after this occurrence, it happened 
that the Countess of Marizzo was in want of a 
young female attendant, and, being much struck 
with the modesty and lively temper of Zerlina, she 
requested her parents to let her live with her. The 
poor people, having a numerous family to provide 
for, agreed very cheerfully to the proposal, and 
Zerlina was carried by her benefactress to Rome. 
Her good conduct confirming the prepossessions 
of the Countess, the latter showed her many marks 
of favor and regard, not only furnishing her hand¬ 
somely with apparel, but taking her as a compan¬ 
ion, on her visits, to the most rich and noble fami¬ 
lies, so that Zerlina was thus introduced to much 
gaiety and splendor. Her heart, notwithstanding, 
ached oftentimes under her silken dresses, for, in 
spite of the favor of the Countess, she met with 
many slights from the proud and wealthy, on ac¬ 
count of her humble origin, as well os much envy 
and malice from persons of her own condition. 
She fell, therefore, into a deep melancholy, and 
being interrogated by the Countess, she declared 
that she pined for her former humble, but happy 
estate; and begged, with all humility, that she 
might return to her native village. The Countess 
being much surprised, as well as grieved, at this 
confession, inquired if she had ever given her cause 
to repent of her protection ; to which Zerlina re¬ 
plied with many grateful tears, but still avowing 
the ardor of her wishes. 14 Let me return/ 1 said 
she ,to my homely life,—this oppressive splendor 
dazzles and bewilders me. I feel, by a thousand 
humiliating misgivings and disgraces, that it is 
foreign to my nature; my defects of birth and man¬ 
ners making me shrink continually within myself 
whilst those who were born for its blaze, perceive, 
readily, that I belong to an obscure race, and taunt 
me with jests and indignities for intruding on their 
sphere. Those also, who should be my equals, 
are quite as bitter against me for overstepping their 
station, so that my life is, thus, a round of perpetu 
al mortifications and uneasiness. Pray, therefore, 
absolve me of ingratitude, if I long to return to my 
native and proper shades, with their appointed 
habits. I am dying, like the poor owl, for lack of 
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my natural obscurity.” The otiriosity of the Coun¬ 
tess being awakened by the last expression, Zerlina 
related to her the story of that unfortunate bird, and 
applied it, with a very touchingcommentary, to her 
own condition; so that the Countess was affected 
even to the shedding of tears. She immediately 
comprehended the moral, and carrying back Zer¬ 
lina to her native village, she bestowed her future 
favor so judiciously, that instead of being a mis- j 
fortune, it secured the complete happiness of the j 
pretty peasant. 


v Origin of Balloons. 

What engaged the Messieurs Montgolfier in the 
research that led to the discovery of balloons, was 
the desire of inventing some engine, for the siege 
of Gibraltar, more effectual than floating batteries. 
This inclination, vogue as it was in itself, inspired 
by their natural industry, and the interested motive 
of filling up their hours of leisure from their manu¬ 
factory, encouraged them to persevere, and not to 
bo discouraged by many ineffectual attempts. At 
length they succeeded in forming a balloon. An 
experiment of Boyle, on the comparative weights 
of different kinds of air, suggested the first hint,— 
and the trial gave earnest of their success. It is 
much the same with celebrated discoveries as with 
an illustrious family,—we are desirous of collecting 
the most trifling details of their origin. 

A piece of silk, which Messieurs Montgolfier in¬ 
tended os linings for their clothes, appeared to them 
better adapted to physical experiments. By the 
assistance of a few scams, the silk soon took the 
form, more or less exact, of a globe. They found 
a mode of introducing forty cubic feet of air; the 
balloon escaped from their hands, and rose to the 
ceiling of the apartment. The joy of Archimedes, 
at solving his famous problem, could not have ex¬ 
ceeded that of our two natural philosophers. They 
hastened to grasp their machine, and let it loose in 
the garden, where it rose beyond thirty feet. Hav¬ 
ing improved upon their first success by new ex¬ 
periments, tliey constructed the grand machine, 
which was elevated on the 5th of June, 1783. The 
globe was thirty-five feet in diameter. It was made 
of cloth, cased in oiled paper. They procured the 
gas with which it was filled, by a very simple and 
cheap process,—namely: burning moist straw, and 
different animal substances, as wool, and other 
greasy materials, more or less inflammable. This 
smoke, left to itself, raised the balloon out of sight, 
and to an elevation, calculated by some at three 
thousand feet,—by others, at six thousand. It de¬ 
scended again, ten minutes after, from the loss of 
gas which it enclosed. According to the calcula¬ 
tion of Messieurs Montgolfier, the globe occupied 
the space of a volume of air of two thousand one 
handred and fifty-six pounds in weight. 


Hypocrisy. 

Many persons make a wonderful display of 
good will when yon eall on them; urge you to visit 
them often, and chide you for a long absence; 
when, at the same time, they are wishing you off, 
&od will indulge in invidious remarks so soon as 
you are gone. There are many more of this class 
tow superficial observers dream of. 


ORlGIIfAL. 

Love’s Captive. 

By C. Da Ponte. 

The captive, in his gloomy cell 
Will hear, “ the sun is shining bright;” 
What heeds he of its mogic spell ? 

He is not wakened by its light— 

Within his dark and dreary room 
Day finds and leaves him in his gloom. 

So when my heart was once bequeathed, 
Placed on a shrine I dared not tell, 

What heeded I the sounds that breathed 
From lips I loved, alas! too well. 

Too well? yes, far too well: each breath 
That breathed another’s name was death! 

Death ! yes, the worst of deaths to me— 

I could not live to see her smile 
Upon another—could not see 
Those sweet eyes beam on others, while 
1 felt that from those eyes so bright 
I never more should drink delight. 

Thus am / captive, tours* than slave j 
The slave may have his senses free ; 

But oh, I know not what can save 
My soul from its idolatry. 

I know not what can rend apart 
The fetters that enchain my heart* 

I know to love her now is shame—- 
Yet let the world condemn, deride, , 

Still do I doat upon her name ! 

1 love her, weal or woe betide— 

I love her! grant, great heaven, but this, 
That dying, I may feel her kiss. 

New York, September, 1835. 


The Rose. 


Go, lovely rose! 

Tell her that wastes her time and me. 
That now she knows 
When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

Tell her that’s young, 

And shuns to have her graces spied, 
That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts where no men abide. 

Thou must have uncommended died. 

Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired; 

Bid her come forth, 

Suffer herself to be desired, 

And not blush so to be admired. 


Then die! that she 
The common fate of all thing! rare 
May read in thee, 

How small a part of time they share. 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair. 
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SELECTIONS. 


Woman’s Hand. 

There is scarcely in the whole scope of our en¬ 
joyment—(it is a bold assertion—but ob, how true!) 
a sensation more delightful than that arising from 
the warm touch of a woman’s hand. Its very deli¬ 
cacy and weakness, as it glides into a more strong 
and manly grasp, is a fit emblem of the just confi¬ 
dence the heart is so desirous to bestow upon its 
destined protector. And whilst the nerves thrill 
over the soft fingers and the electricity of passion is 
firing every vein—whilst a spirit richer and more 
refined than thought itself, flutters in the bosom— 
how the heart seems striving to expand itself into 
that unutterable ecstacy of being, so seldom felt, so 
impossible to be described. 

The above beautiful extract will undoubtedly 
awaken reminiscences with every male reader. 
The caption addressed itself to our attention. We 
can speak for one, of the warm touch of a woman’s 
hand—and though many years have passed since 
those thrilling feelings were enjoyed from such a 
contact, yet do they live in our memory as sensa¬ 
tions of yesterday. The writer talks of the 44 elec¬ 
tricity of passion”—alas, he does even less than 
justice to the sensation; for ourselves, we can say 
that there was in our youthful veins, a very lava 
current of passion, as our boyish ears tingled to the 
hand of the mistress of our school. 


A Kerry Schoolmaster. 

<l Here by's (boys), shake a grain of straw along 
the wall for the little girls to sit on—throw your 
turfs in the corner, and bring over my stool here 
close to the fire. I thought I’d totdd you before. 
Felix, to bring a sod of turf every morning. Sit 
down, sit down, I say, on the floor with the rest, 
and get your lesson, and don’t let me see you neer 
the fire all this blessed day. Now by's, what are 
you about ? Silence ! A-b ab; b-a-g bag ; Silence ! 
Jem Doherty, whip the door oft’ the hinges and 
clap it on this row of sods—there now, borrow a 
bit of chalk from Kernaham, till I write a large 
hand copy. Hum, buz—ba, be, bi, bo, buz—Tony 
Flanaham, come over here. Arrah, why, but you 
come, sir, when I bid you? See, here, spell me 
this word—Con-stan-ti-no-ple. By's, that’s the name 
of the grand Turk! See what it is to know navi¬ 
gation. I don’t suppose there’s a man in the barony, 
barring myself and the priest, who can tell you 
who Constantinople is !” 


Things I have never seen. 

I have never seen such hard times as the present 
in all my life.—I have never seen old maids deci¬ 
dedly opposed to matrimony.—I have never seen a 
pretty girl that did not know it.—I have never 
known a lawyer refuse a fee on account of his cli 
ent’s poverty.—I have never seen a woman that was 
tongue tied.—I have never seen rich men prefer 
marrying poor girls.—I have never seen but one 
lady use a bed wrench and pin to tighten her cor¬ 
sets.—I have never seen a woman die with the lock¬ 
jaw. 


A woman’s love is like the plant which shows 
its strength the more it is trodden on. 


Women. 

How unjust we are to woman .'—most men who 
really study, begin to study after the age when 
women are married. But women cannot study 
after marriage. What do men know before twenty- 
Jive ? About as much as women before eighteen. 
Look to the opportunities and encouragement of 
men. Rivalry—conversation—clubs—lectures— 
learned associations—always living, talking, and 
listening—and always in the open air.—Look at 
the opportunities and encouragement of women— 
most of them pass their lives almost, from neces¬ 
sity, in a room of perhaps twelve or fifteen feet 
square; always surrounded by the same objects— 
the same faces. To embroider and work muslin— 
to whip children and direct servants—nay 4 to suc¬ 
kle fools and chronicle small beer,’ is not to be «/*• 
cated. And yet our young whipper-snappers 
aftect to laugh at the understandings of womei>— 
fools ! Give women but half their opportunities, 
ora little of their encouragement, and they outstrip 
nineteen-twentieths of the men about them. 


Generosity of the Lion. 

The Arabs tell some singularly superstitious 
tales of the generosity of the lion. The following 
has been related to us, as a fact, by different peas¬ 
ants; but I must confess that, like the generality 
of Arab tales, it partakes of the marvellous; yet, 
perhaps, with a melange of fable, there may be 
some kind of foundation of truth. They say, that 
when the lion seizes the cow of a peasant, he will 
permit the owner to carry away a portion, particu¬ 
larly if he asks for it in the name of his mother, 
wife, or family, And takes it without showing any fear. 


Mind should mingle with mind, as much in the 
converse with different sexes, as with those of the 
same; it is a species of humiliation to a woman of 
sense, to be treated with the whipped syllabub of 
flattery, for personal charms with the baby fond¬ 
ling, commonly misnamed gallantry, as it would 
have been for Jupiter to have taken ambrosia from 
the hands of his cup bearer, through a quill. When 
man meets his fellow he treats him as he would 
wish to be used—the interests of fact, opinion, lit¬ 
erature and the world, are discussed upon a footing 
of equality; wit is brightened by mutual corrusca- 
tion, and wisdom schooled from argument and a 
sound expression of mutual opinion. 

But how is it that the sexes meet 7 The greatest 
trifler of our own sex is the most agreeable to the 
other; argument or a confliction of sentiment be¬ 
tween the two, is deemed rudeness; a conversation 
upon scientific matters, subjects either of the par¬ 
ties to a charge of pedantry. The whole art of 
pleasing in the society of the fair, seems to be ac¬ 
knowledged by all, as consisting (in the Scotch 
gentleman’s phrase) in 4 booing and booing.’ 

Charity. 

If we were to consider extenuating circumstan¬ 
ces in the conduct of our neighbors as much os we 
do in our own, our consciences would have less of 
the sin of uncharitableness to bear. But we are 
always disposed to impute the worst motives to 
those around us and reserve the best for ourselves. 
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Who could possibly compose himself to think, with 
•nch an^ odious insect eternally humming in his 
** ri * and thirsting for his blood.—Burrow’s Cochin 
China. 


Will cry, O dear! O dear! 

Oh ! what a funny king was here. 

* Tirer au blanc. 
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NEW-TOBK) OCTOBER, 1835. 


A View «n the Delaware. 

The shores of the Delaware, from its springs to 
die sea, present no scene more striking than the 
passage of the river through the mountains, at the 
place from which this sketch is taken. It is situated 
about twenty miles from Easton, in Pennsylvania. 
The accompanying view represents its southern 
extremity, after the-river has emerged from the 
dark and wild defile, to flow through softer scenery, 
and spreading into a broader current, 

-lays him down 

To kiss those easy, curving banks of bloom. 

On each side of the view, mountains and rocks 
are discovered of a height of about sixteen hundred 
feet above the surface of the river, and a corres¬ 
ponding strata of rock are observed near the sum¬ 
mit of the ridge, running parallel with it, in a row 
of precipices, for several miles, until approaching 
the river they incline in a direction towards its 
channel, and seem to refer the origin of the pas¬ 
sage to a sudden convulsion of nature, by which a 
portion of the mountain was sunk at this point, to 
let through the waters of the Delaware. The view 
sow given, however, does not by any means afford 
an idea of the interior of the passage. The northern 
extremity, by which the river enters it, is of a dif¬ 
ferent character. The banks are high, rugged, and 
steep, with masses of rich foliage, half concealing 
the precipitous rocks. The stream, some distance 
farther up, is occasionally broken by noisy rapids 
and little islands, immediately upon entering the 
gorge of the defile, becomes deep and quiet, reflect¬ 
ing, from a surface dark and smooth as polished 
ebony, the wild and constantly varying shores, I 
which, covered with trees and shrubbery, and in¬ 
terspersed with rocks, rise at times almost perpen¬ 
dicularly, till they seem to touch the very clouds, 
excluding the beams of the sun at noonday. The 
traveller, following the winding course of the 
river through this place of perpetual twilight, with 
the vast mountain walls hanging over his head, 
and the profound and still waters gleaming at his 
feet, feels his heart mastered by the solemnity of 
the scene, and almost holds his breath with awe. 
If his mind be full of poetic recollections, be may 
fhney himself for the moment in those chambers of 
tniddle earth, where, by the shadowy and uncertain 
light, the Christian magician of Tasso’s glorious 
•pic shows to the two heroes in search of Rinaldo, 
the mighty reservoirs in which sleep the waters 
tifet feed the lakes and rivers of the globe. 


American Denial. 

It is owing to the continual teasing of mosquitos 
that America has produced so few works of genius. 
Who could possibly compose himself to think, with 
**eh an odious insect eternally humming in his 
•***• and thirsting for his blood.— Burrow't Cochin 
China. 6 


Le Roi d’Yvetot. 

FROM DE BERAIVOER. 


At Yvetot there lived a king, 

In history little known, 

Who thought that glory (useless thing) 
Would not become his throne. 

A cotton night-cap graced his brows, 
Which Jeannette, mistress of his house 
Gave him as crown. Odear! 

Oh! what a funny king was here. 

He breakfasted, he dined, he slept. 

As other sovereigns do; 

And on a donkey which he kept 
Travelled his kingdom through. 
Plain, honest, unsuspecting, free, 

No other body-guard had he 
But a poor dog. O dear! 

Oh! wbat a funny king was here. 


This sovereign had but one caprice, 
He loved a jovial cup. 

But kings who wish to live in peace, 
Must keep their spirits up. 

He never let the flagon pass 
Without his tribute of a glass. 

This was his tax. O dear! 

Oh! what a funny king was here. 

Him would the village girls admire, 
All hailed him with delight. 

Whilst his young subjects called him * > 
And well indeed they might. 

’Twas only every now and then 
He drilled his little troop of men. 

But fired no ball.* O dear! 

Oh! what a funny king was here. 

He never clipped a neighboring state 
To aggrandise his own. 

This pattern for a potentate 

Made peace support his throne. 

And when this best of monarchs died 
His subjects buried him and cried, 
They cried O dear! O dear! 

Oh! what a ftinny king was here. 

The portrait of this best of kings, 

So loved in days of yore, 

Is now a well-known sign, and swings 
Above an ale-house door. 

And country folks on holidays 
Will stop and drink, and as they gaze 
Will cry, O dear! O dear! 

Oh ! what a funny king was here. 


* Tiier au blanc. 
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BY RICHARD PESfl SMITH. 


“ A little charity for the love of heaven, to keep 
a sinner from starving!” exclaimed a hollow voice, 
as a gay party approached Paris, on the evening 
of a fine day in autumn. They turned at the 
sound, and beheld a squalid object, seated by the 
way side; but as they were intent on pleasure, 
they did not wish their path to be impeded by mis¬ 
ery. The appeal wns repeated. One alone 
checked his horse; and the others rode off, care¬ 
lessly exclaiming, “ Well, Antoine must be our al¬ 
moner.” 

The mendicant, who was dressed in the habit of 
a Franciscan, remained seated He was large in 
stature, but emaciated. His hair was bleached, 
and hung over his shoulders; and his piercing 
black eyes still retained the fire of youth, perhaps 
heightened in fierceness by slight mental hallucin¬ 
ation. His countenance, which was commanding, 
must have been in his youth uncommonly beauti¬ 
ful ; but now was haggard, and its expression was 
such as could not fail to produce an effect on the 
most resolute spectator. 

At a short distance from the old man stood a 
figure, very little more than half his height, de¬ 
formed and shocking to look upon. His head was 
unnaturally large, his hair matted, his eyes deep 
set and of different hues, and his face made but a 
distant approach to the human countenance. His 
back and chest protruded, forming a misshapen 
mass, and his legs were dwindled to a size appa¬ 
rently unequal to the burden they had to support. 
This singular figure gazed vacantly at the young 
man, as he threw a coin at the feet of the beggar. 

“The blessings of heaven be on you,” exclaimed 
the mendicant, “ and preserve you from my abject 
condition. Receive the alms, my son, that arc 
freely given, and bless the charitable hand that be¬ 
stows them.” 

The deformed approached to pick up the coin, 
and as he caught hold of Antoine’s garment with 
bis scrawny hand, and ejaculated, 44 God reward 
you!” the flesh of the young man shrunk as if some 
toad or loathsome reptile had touched him. He 
recoiled, and the motion, slight as it was, did not 
escape the penetrating eye of the father. 44 Yes,” 
murmured the old man, 44 its influence is universal. 
It even frightens compassion from the heart of the 
charitable; but since it failed not to corrupt nature 
in the bosom of a parent, why should I longer ques¬ 
tion or limit the extent of its power 7” 

44 What mean you ?” said Antoine; 44 your words 
import more than I can comprehend.” 

44 1 mean that heaven may make the heart per¬ 
fect, and yet if the body be deformed, all will re¬ 
volt from the object, as though it were not entitled 
to the common privileges of our race. The warped 
mind is discovered by few, but the crooked form 
is palpable to the dullest vision; and while this de¬ 
fect is viewed by the mass with insurmountable 
prejudice, what is there in this world to compensate 


for the irremediable curse? My poor boy, thou 
hast felt it in its most refined poignancy; but thou 
art avenged, for of all my race thou hast lived to 
be my only solace in age and suffering.” 

He fell in tears on the neck of the deformed, who 
stood gazing around vacantly, and insensible to the 
caresses of the other. Antoine threw down a five 
franc piece, and dashing his spurs into the flanks of 
his horse, darted off in pursuit of his companions. 
The beggar having picked up the alms, slowly 
moved towards Paris, and his son trotted doggedly 
in the same path behind him. 

The following day the beggar and his son were 
seen wandering about the streets of Paris. They 
paused in front of a palace, and knocked at the gate. 
It was opened. 

41 A little charity for the love of heaven, to keep a 
sinner from starving.” 

44 Begone!”cried a menial, and closed the gate in 
his face. The old man staggered, clasped his 
hands, and raising his eyes towards heaven, ex¬ 
claimed, 44 if such has always been the reception of 
the beggar at this gate, I have no cause to mur¬ 
mur !” He turned down the street, and had pro¬ 
ceeded but a few paces when Antoine met him. 

44 How now, old man, has your appeal been ia 
vain at the gate of a palace ?” 

44 It has.” 

41 As the fault attaches itself to me, enter, and 1 
will repair it.” 

They went into the palace together, and passing 
through a spacious hall, came to a library. As 
they entered the room, the old man became vio¬ 
lently agitated, tottered and fell to the floor. An¬ 
toine hastened to raise him; while the deformed 
stood gazing vacantly, without even a sufficient 
degree of instinct to impel him to assist his parent. 

44 What is the meaning of this?” cried Antoine, 
as he supported him to a chair. 

44 Need I assign any other cause than age and 
suffering,” was the feeble reply. 

44 Not if your deportment and aspect did not be¬ 
tray that you were at one time superior to your pre¬ 
sent condition.” 

44 If that be all, they betray but little, for it were 
impossible to be inferior to what I am. But you 
are right,” continued the mendicant; 44 abject as I 
now appear, the blood that runs debased through 
these veins, flowed from a noble race of ancestry. 
There was a time when I prided myself more upon 
the fame of my progenitors than my own deserts. 

I was proud of the worth of those connected with 
me. The world contains many such, who possess 
no other earthly claim to consideration; and absurd 
as this pretension may appear, its validity is almost 
universally admitted, and its claimant suffered to 
pass without scrutiny. How often do we see tiia 
guilt of a son lost in the blaze of his father’s virtue, 
and, on the other hand, how frequently is the virtue 
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of the son neglected in consequence of the odium 
attached to bis parent’s name! 

“ Fruitless and vain is all human calculation, for 
mysterious are the ways of Providence; and the 
secrets that are divulged to-day, afford no clue by 
which we may predict what will transpire to-mor¬ 
row. Many calculate as if there were no other 
world than this, and as if life in this world were 
eternal. It was on this principle I acted, at a time 
when every thing was mine that makes life worth 
possessing, and when I considered death as my 
only enemy. How different are my views now, 
while I possess nothing, save that which renders 
life miserable, and look forward to death as my 
only friend! 

“ This is my first born; the heir to my family 
name and honors. He was ushered into the world 
when my dream of pride was as boundless and 
wild as that of Lucifer. I looked upon the world 
as having been made for my use, and thought that 
God did me injustice, when his decrees came in 
collision with my wishes. I had a keen relish for 
all that was beautiful in the external, and my eye 
turned with disgust from whatever did not come up 
tothe standard in my imagination. Thus organized, 
though the delight I enjoyed at times was exquiste, 
the pain I felt on other occasions more than coun¬ 
terbalanced the pleasure. 

“In making choice of the partner of my fate, the 
object I selected was divinely beautiful. My heart 
swelled with pride as I presented her to the world 
asinine. Surrounded with wealth and splendor; 
with a name, as I imagined, as proud as recorded 
history could produce; possessed of every thing 
that tended to pamper my pride, and conscious of 
nothing that might humble the arrogance of my 
feelings, how shall I describe my joy when I first 
learnt that I should soon become a father. 1 loved 
the child unborn, for it was then the child of my 
imagination, and as perfect an object as my ima¬ 
gination could create. My galleries were decorated 
with the labors of Italian artists, and from their 
groups of cupids I selected the most perfect form, 
to which I gave in my mind a face in miniature re¬ 
sembling that of my wife. ‘ Such must be ray 
child,’ I exclaimed in the enthusiasm of the moment, 
end I again blessed it. But when its first feeble 
wail was heard, while expectation was at the high¬ 
est^ have a misshapen mass placed in my hands, 
to see even the midwife recoil as she presented it; 
God, forgive me! the idle blessing had scarcely 
passed my lips, before my heart conceived a male¬ 
diction. My pride was prostrate, and I turned with 
horror from the innocent being that had humbled me. 

“ Years passed away, and my wife bore me three 
more sons. They were models of beauty, and my 
heart yearned to receive them; but this one daily 
grew more revolting. I wished him removed to 
give place to a younger brother. I would have 
stigmatized him as an idiot, ,and incapable of sup¬ 
porting the honors of the family, but his mind was 
igetn that daily foeeame more brilliant, and in the 
wickedness of my heart, I deplored that God had 
*** made him as deformed in mind as in body. 1 
kept him aloof from me, and he drooped like a 
flower in the shade, though I imagined that, like a 
rink weed, he would have grown more poisonous 
** the absence of sunshine. 


“My second boy now approached the age of 
seven. His beautiful image is even at this day 
present to tny sight, though at times objects coarse 
and palpable to the touch, are to my dim vision im¬ 
perceptible. Still I see him in all the roseate beauty 
of health, and as he was when emaciated and 
faded in death. He died on the seventh anniver¬ 
sary of his birth, and as we committed his remains 
to the grave, I felt as if my heart was buried with 
him. My younger boys still grew in health and 
beauty, and I turned to them for consolation. But 
this poor unfortunate was still neglected, for even 
affliction had not softened my heart towards him. 

“ Before my third son had completed his seventh 
year the bloom on his cheek also faded. He was 
the image of hia departed brother, and ns the dis¬ 
ease advanced, the resemblance became more 
striking. Every look awakened in my memory re¬ 
collections of my lost boy, and served to strengthen 
the conviction that another soon must follow. My 
fears were prophetic. He had no sooner com¬ 
pleted his seventh year than the flower was crop¬ 
ped. It would be in vain to attempt to describe my 
feelings, as I beheld his delicate frame stretched 
cold and senseless before me. I felt that a judg¬ 
ment of heaven was on me, but still my heart was 
not softened towards my first born. 

“ My youngest child was remaining. He was 
beautiful, even more so than his brothers, and the 
loss of them served to increase my affection for 
him. My whole heart now reposed in him undi¬ 
vided. This neglected one beheld my partiality, 
repined in secret, but uttered no complaint. He 
devoted his days to study ; his progress was great 
and his taste refined, but nothing could obliterate 
the impression my mind had received on first be¬ 
holding him. 

“ My only surviving hope had now nearly com¬ 
pleted the age that had proved fatal to his brothers. 
I watched him with feverish anxiety day and night, 
for the belief that he was doomed to a similar fate 
had taken absolute possession of my mind. The 
slightest change in his appearance did not escape 
me. As the anniversary of his birth drew nigh, his 
disease became more alarming; there was a stri¬ 
king change for the worse. I did not dare longer 
to hope, for his fate was to me as plain as though I 
had seen it written in letters of fire on the face of 
heaven. The dreaded day arrived, and he was 
still living. It was a bright morning in spring; he 
looked out on the clear blue sky as he reposed in 
his bed, and his countenance became more ani¬ 
mated. He was free from pain, and spoke more 
cheerfully than he had done for a month before. 
The hopes of his anxious mother revived as she lis¬ 
tened to him, but I felt that the immutable decree 
had gone forth, and must be fulfilled. The eve¬ 
ning approached, and my boy was still among the 
living. He spoke cheerfully, and talked of what 
he would do when well enough to leave his bed. 
He asked for his books and his toys, and they were 
placed upon the bed beside him. He played with 
them, and was delighted with a toy while on the 
brink of eternity. As the sun went down his cheer¬ 
fulness vanished. Night closed in, and as I gazed 
upon my boy, I wished that the sun might never 
rise again, for I knew that he would never see its 
beams again in this world. He was now as white 
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as the sheets that he lay upon. His respiratioo 
was thick and tremulous ; his eyes, that once spar¬ 
kled with animation, were dim ; he no longer 
spoke, and seemed to be insensible to what was 
passing around him. I watched him for hours, 
and at length perceived, by the rattling in bis throat 
and motions of his body, that the crisis was at hand, 
he struggled and writhed, but was too feeble for 
the dreadful crisis. His little bosom fluttered, and 
scarcely a breath passed his parched lips. I bent 
over him to change his position. His eye glanced 
at mine—a momentary glance of recognition. As 
1 raised him, be threw his arms about my neck, 
stretched his little limbs,sighed 1 Father!' aud his 
head fell on my bosom. Life was extinct. 

44 As K removed the body from iny neck to the 
bed, I exclaimed, in the words of the prophet, 4 He 
has bent his bow, aud set me as a mark for his ar¬ 
row.’ I tore my hair, blasphemed, and arraigned 
the justice of Providence ; but at tiiat moment my 
first born entered the chamber. His countenance 
was filled with grief. 1 hud heretofore looked at 
him with disgust, but now it was impossible to 
avert my gaze. His features were the same, but 
there was a benign expression about them that 
made its way irresistibly to my heart, and for the 
first time the thought occurred —* Even as thou hast 
dealt with thy son, hath thy Father in heaven 
dealt with thee.’ A thunderbolt could not have 
shocked me as did that thought. 

44 Man may rise superior to the persecutions of 
this world, may despise the combinations of the 
whole human race to crush him, may send' at oblo> 
quy, and gntlier strength in the midst of oppression, 
if his mind be imbued with implicit confidence in 
tlie justice of the ways of Providence: but let the 
giant of the earth stand forth in all his strength, 
while fame proclaims his greatness, until the arched 
skies re-echo, and the subjugated world rises with 
heart and hand to sustain him; still, if the thought 
enter his mind that he is condemned of heaven, 
hia props become as a blade of grass, and he falls 
even as a blade of grass before the scythe of the 
mower, and, like it, withers in the midst of sun¬ 
shine. 

44 From that hour my heart underwent a change 
towards my first born. Instead of feeling disgust 
in his presence, I could not bear him to be absent 
from my sight. As be gradually developed the re¬ 
sources of his mind, I was astonished at the extent 
and variety of his acquirements. Even in my ma¬ 
turity I shrunk from intellectual competition with 
the boy. He became cheerful, affectionate, and 
fond of being near me. His whole time was de¬ 
voted to the cultivation of his mind, and, as if by in¬ 
tuition, he acquired science after science. I looked 
upon him as a prodigy, and the aged and learned 
delighted to praise and assist him in his studies. 
Once my shame, he now became my pride; and 
while I marked its progress, 1 fell that heaven was 
impartial in its dispensations. External beauty 
had been denied him, but that of the mind far more 
than compensated for this defect. I was now hap¬ 
py in having such a son; but * who hath hardened 
himself against Him and hath prospered.’ 

44 The revolution now broke out with the blind 
fury of the enraged lion goaded in the arena. I was 
known to be an inflexible partizan of the unhappy 


king. My prida waa proverbial, and my name 
was abhorrent to the ears of the populace. I waa 
among the earliest victims they had marked for des¬ 
truction. It was about the close of the day that 
they assembled before my palace. The evening 
was a* calm and beautiful as this. I was in my 
library with my wife and boy, who waa reading to 
us, and as I looked out upon the setting sun, until 
that moment 1 had never experienced so full and 
vivid a sense of the brilliant scene. What 
there in nature to be compared with the setting son! 
As 1 gazed a new pulse was awakened in my heart, 
that throbbed with ecstacy at the wonders of cre¬ 
ation. 1 turned to my boy, whose eyes were fixed 
on the illuminated horizon, and they were filled 
with tears of delight, such as few mortals are per¬ 
mitted to enjoy. 

44 A noise was heard in the hall, lly name wan 
repeated, and a few moments afterwards the door 
of the library was burst open, and the ruffians 
rushed in. Their leader was a wretch whom I had 
been the means of bringing to public punishment, 
for an offence against the laws. He no sooner be¬ 
held me, thsn he checked the fury of his followers, 
and exclaimed, 4 Be this act of vengeance exclu¬ 
sively mine!’ He Aimed a blow at me witb hia 
drawn sword, but before it fell, my boy ran between 
us and received it on bis bead. He fell senaelesa 
at my feet. The monster again raised hia sword, 
and as it descended, my wife rushed forward, and 
the next instant was prostrate on the body of our 
son I was roused to desperation at the sight, and, 
seizing a heavy chair, aimed a blow at the ruffian, 
and rushed into the midst of his followers. They 
fled in amazement to the hall, and 1 followed aa 
fearlessly as the eagle in pursuit of a Bock of spar¬ 
rows. All sense of danger vanished; my reason, 
ing faculties were absorbed ; the animal was goad¬ 
ed to fury; and even instinct had lost its influence. 
1 kept them at bay for some time : at length I re¬ 
received a blow from behind; 1 fell to the floor, 
and 1 know not what followed. 

44 When 1 revived it was quite dark, and all was 
silent. I strove to get upon iny feet, but 1 had been 
beaten and wounded, and found it impossible to 
sustain myself. I sank exhausted in a stream of 
blood. The clock in the hall now struck eleven. 
Unable to walk, 1 dragged my wounded body along 
the floor towards the library. The door was open, 
and the inoon shone calmly into the windows. 
My mind was on the rack to know the fate of my 
wife aud child. As I crawled over the threshold 
of the door, 1 beheld a mass lying in the middle of 
the room. The light of the moon fell but feebly on 
it, and my vision was too dim to catch the outline. 
As I moved towards it, i heard the distant roar of 
the infuriated mob. In an agony I drew nigh to 
the object, and discovered it to be the bodies of my 
wife and son. The sight nerved my mind with 
desperation, and imparted renewed strength to my 
wounded and exhausted frame. I turned their 
faces upwards, the light of the moon fell on them. 
They were ghastly. I gazed on them but for a mo¬ 
ment, when throwing my arms around the body of 
ray wife, I raised her and stood erect. Her head 
fell upon my shoulder. I removed the bloody hair 
that hung over her face, and kissed her cheek. It 
was as white and as cold as marble. The touch 
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drilled me to the heart; my strength (ailed me, and 
I sank to the door beneath the weight of the body. 

I had net remained long in this situation when I 
heard footsteps in the hall, and immediately after I 
perceived a figure stealing past the door. “ The 
work of plunder has already begun,” cried I. A 
second figure followed, and then I heard the sound 
of aiy massive family plate, as they threw it into a 
basket. The sound drew me back to the world 
again. I shouted, and they fled, leaving the trea¬ 
sure. What a sorded fool is man! I felt a sense of 
joy that my dross had not yet been taken from me, 
although I would freely have given the wealth of 
Peru, again to enjoy the feelings that were mine, 
as I gased on the setting of the sun. 

44 1 kept my eye turned towards the hall, and as I 
heard the street door close after the plunderers, I 
perceived n feeble flash of light, and then a man 
appeared at the door, bearing a dark lantern. He 
was wrapped in a cloak, and as he held the light 
at arm’s length, so as to throw it into the room, he 
looked about cautiously until his eyes fell upon the 
spot where I was lying. He approached, and 
wretched as I was, the love of life was still strong 
within me, and I trembled for the miserable rem¬ 
nant of my existence. My fears were idle It was 
a faithful domestic, who having fled with the rest 
when the mob broke into my palace, now eaine to 
learn the fate of his master. 

44 He raised me from the floor, and after placing 
■e in n chair, turned to the bodies. As I before 
said, the vital spark was extinct in my wife, but 
my son gave signs of returning animation. I di¬ 
rected the servant what applications to make in 
order to revive him. The means were at hand, 
and in a short time my poor boy opened his eyes 
again; but instead of the light of intelligence, a 
wild glare now beamed from them. Had they re¬ 
mained closed forever, dear as he was to me, I 
might have been bappy. 

44 The servant carried him to a place of conceal¬ 
ment, which was an obscure house, where a friend 
of the faithful fellow resided. I remained where 
he had seated me, unable to move. He left the 
luntern on the floor near the body of my wife. The 
streamoflight fell full upon her countenance, while 
•very other object in the room was obscurely seen. 
This was fearfully distinct. My eyes were riveted 
upon it It was impossible to avert my gaze ; and 
I sat motionless as a statue. The flickering of the 
lump created a change in the fixed expression of 
her face, and the muscles seemed to be in action, 
such was my state of mind that I could scarcely 
breathe. My sight was dim, and I bent forward 
to satisfy myself that there was still reason to 
tope. I imagined that I saw her lips separate, and 
heard a sigh proceed from them. Her dress seemed 
to move, my eye-balls ached with straining, a 
•mile was now on her ashy lips, she raised her 
tond, beckoned me, her eyes opened, she arose 
•nd stood erect before me. 4 She lives; thank God, 
•to lives/ I cried, and fell backward in the chair. 

I beard a voice as I fell. 

u The joyful delusion was soon dissipated. My 
"trvant was now standing beside me; I turned s 
tosty glance towards the body, but it was silent 
und motionless, and precisely as it was when the 
•want left me. He supported me to the house 


Where he had carried my son, and again returned 
to the palace for the body of my wife, that we 
might perform the last sad offices over it with 
becoming decency. But he was too late. My 
palace was surrounded by the mob and he could 
not enter. 

44 1 passed a night of sleepless agony, raving for 
the body of my wife. Breathless as it was, it was 
still the dearest object to my heart that the world 
contained. About day break I heard an uproar in 
the street; I arose, and looked out of the window.. 
The mob was passing with carts, into which were 
thrown the bodies of those who had been slaugh* 
tered the night preceding. The heartless demons 
laughed and sung as they moved on, and even 
those who were mounted among the dead to drive 
the carts, joined in the horrid glee. In thejast 
there was the body of a female lying above the 
rest. I was struck with her apparel; I bad seen 
it before. Her face was turned upwards, as if 
looking for the spot to which the spirit bad as¬ 
cended, and as the cart passed immediately be¬ 
neath the window where I stood, I recognized the 
features of my wife. How can I describe my feel¬ 
ings at that moment! The power of motion for¬ 
sook me, and it seemed as if tlte circulation of 
blood had been checked, and respiration suspen¬ 
ded. My ideas were confused, and my mind was 
not yet awakened to a full sense of its misery, 
though it labored with a consciousness that no sit¬ 
uation in life could be more awful tbaa that in 
which I stood. True, the stab had been given, but 
what is the pain which accompanies the stab, com¬ 
pared with the sufferings which follow and poison 
the very fountain of existence! I continued to 
gaze after the carts, breathless and motionless as a 
statue. They drove along the extended street at a 
rapid gait. I saw them lash their horses, and the 
morning breeze brought to my ear their demoniac 
songs of merriment. Still I gazed after them, for 
there was one object that engrossed the whole 
faculties of my soul. I saw it move up and down 
in the hindmost cart, as the driver urged his horse 
rapidly forward. At length they turned down an¬ 
other street and disappeared. The spell was now 
broken, and I fell senseless on the floor. Well 
did the man of woe exclaim, 4 What is man that 
thou dost magnify him!’ since the fairest works of 
God’s bands, in this world, moulder and mingle 
their dust with the basest things of his creation. 

44 In a few weeks my son was restored to health, 
but the light of reason was extinguished. We left 
our hiding place, disguised ourselves, and com¬ 
menced our wandering. I determined to leave 
France, with a hope that a change of scene would 
create a change in my feelings. There was some 
relief to be obtained from constant action. We 
walked to Havre, without slopping at a human habi¬ 
tation, and took passage on board of the first ves¬ 
sel we discovered lying in port, without even in¬ 
quiring its destination, for it was the same thing to 
me, so that it bore me from France. Two days 
we remained in port; I was wretched and restless s 
but on the morning of the third we weighed anchor, 
and my stricken heart leaped with joy as 1 beheld 
the land of my birth receding from my view. For 
a moment I felt as though I had cut the bond asun¬ 
der that bound me to my load of accumulated misery. 
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“ Among the passengers were a father and his 
daughter. She was not more than sixteen, and as 
beautiful as any thing of earthly mould is permit¬ 
ted to be. The morning was fair, the ship sailed 
gaily, and those two remained seated on the deck, 
apart from the rest, reading, and at times singing 
lively French airs, which she accompanied with 
the guitar. Every look of the father betrayed that 
she was the pride of his heart, and that the mea¬ 
sure of his happiness was full. What earthly tie 
is there so pure and powerful as that which sub¬ 
sists between a father and a lovely daughter ! I 
continued to gaze upon them, and my whole soul 
entered into the feelings of that father. I then 
looked at my poor idiot boy, and contrasted them 
with my own. 

“The day passed away, and as the sun went 
down, the gathering clouds in the west foretold the 
coming storm. The sea, which had sported through 
the livelong day as a harmless child, now raged as 
a maniac who had just broke his bonds asunder. 
All was speedily prepared to enable us to weather 
the storm. I stood upon the deck as night closed 
in, and as I looked abroad upon the waste of 
waters, my soul rejoiced as if a new world had 
just been created for it to traverse. I had wished 
for action, and there was a world of furious and 
unceasing motion around me. I was fit to live 
alone in tempest and gloom. 

“ For hours did the winds and waters contend 
for our destruction. Every plank in the ship was 
strained, and the stoutest heart among the crew 
was dismayed. I held my boy by the hand and 
felt no terror, for I had nothing to loose. I descend¬ 
ed to the cabin, and with others, beheld that father 
and his child, whose lives gave so fair a promise 
in the morning, he on his knees praying, and she, 
almost senseless, hanging around his neck. The 
sight smote me to the heart, and as I beheld the 
misery that encompassed me, I felt, as did the pro¬ 
phet on his voyage to Nineveh, that 1 was the cause 
of all. I hastened on deck, and in his words ex¬ 
claimed—‘Take me up and cast mo into the sea; 
so shall the sea be calm unto you; for 1 know that 
for my sake this great tempest is upon you. 1 So 
fully was I impressed with the truth of what I 
spoke, that I would have leaped overboard had not 
the sailors laid hold of me and restrained me. 

# 44 The ship labored through the night, groaning I 

like some mighty creature at the point of dissolu-1 
tion. The sea rushed through the crevices on all 
sides, and on trying the pumps, we discovered 
three feet of water in the hold. The ship was now 
unmanageable, floating as a dead mass upon the 
surface of the sea. All this time the gloom of night 
was around us, and unseen danger is always more 
appalling to our nature than that which we behold 
approaching. Many on that night endured the 
pangs of death a thousand fold, and still are living. 

44 All hands were driven on deck, for the sea had 
taken possession below. Among the rest were that 
father and his child. His countenance was calm; 
resignation was depicted there: while the fair be¬ 
ing who clung to him looked as if death had already 
more than half performed his office. They stood 
mute, not a word escaped their lips, which was 
strangely contrasted with the confusion and up¬ 
roar that prevailed. As the morning approached, 


a heavy sea heaved the vessel on her side, and the 
sweeping surge passed over her. A wild shriek 
of terror mingled with the roar of the waters, and 
when we had sufficiently recovered, we beheld that 
the father and his daughter had been washed over¬ 
board. I looked out on the rising billow, and there 
they were ascending, locked in the embrace of 
each other. They attained the summit, and in a 
moment descended into the chasm on the other 
side. The waves propelled us forward, and again 
I saw the bodies rise. It was but a momentary 
view, and they disappeared from mortal eyes for¬ 
ever. The sight struck all on board dumb, while 
each anxiously looked among the crowd to discover 
who had perished. All had escaped save those 
two. There were among us those who did not 
fear to die; there were among us those who wished 
for death; and yet these were passed by, and the 
happiest, those to whom life was as a cloudless 
day in spring, alone were selected to perish. And 
why was this ? Let the most favored and self-suf¬ 
ficient that treads the earth answer me, and think 
upon himself. 

44 The sea bore the wreck onward, and after a 
lapse of several hours we found ourselves in sight 
of Calais. A signal was hoisted, and shortly after¬ 
wards we beheld the wreckers coming to our re¬ 
lief. We were landed in safety, and the wrecker* 
returned to save what property they could from 
the wreck. While I stood upon the quay and be¬ 
held them, one thought engrossed my mind. Why 
was it that, of all of us, the father and his daughter 
only perished t 

44 Years of humiliation and suffering have elapsed 
since that time. I have asked bread from those 
whose tables groaned beneath the luxuries of the 
earth, and been denied, and, half-famished, I have 
appealed to the wretch who lives on common char¬ 
ity, and he has divided his last crust with me. I 
have stood in my rags before those who have sat 
down at my table, and whose hearts my hospital¬ 
ity hns lightened, and they would not know me; 
and I have supplicated for food at my own gate, 
and been driven thence by the pampered menial. 
Oh God ! I fear that I am not the first who has met 
with similar treatment, even while I reposed within, 
surrounded by every luxury. If so, I bend before 
the justice of thy decree.” 

44 Driven from your own gate! when ?” cried 
Antoine. 

44 This day. Within the last hour.” 

44 You astonish me. Where T” 

44 Here! from the gate of this palace.” 

44 Ha! are you the count-?” 

44 Yes, I am he; and if you doubt the truth of 
what I say, tear up the carpet, and here, here in 
this spot, you will find the blood of my wife still 
red upon the floor.” He stood erect and stamped 
upon the spot. 

The deformed was busy in examining minutely 
every part of the room. A gleam of recognition 
crossed his countenance, as he stood in front of the 
window facing the west, and gazed upon the set¬ 
ting sun. He fixed upon the same spot and as¬ 
sumed the same position in which he had stood 
years before. His father watched his movements. 
The young man pressed bis hand upon his eyes, 
drew a deep sigh, aud scarcely articulated, 41 How 
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sublime and beautiful! How blest are they who, 
after a brilliant career, can, like thee, thus calmly 
and unclouded retire from this world.” 

44 And a thousand times more blest are they, my 
boy, who thus descend, conscious that like him 
they will rise again with renewed strength and un¬ 
diminished splendor.” 

The young man gave a vacant smile as be looked 
towards his father, but returned no answer. That 
•mile froze the last hope that was budding in the 
father’s bosom. 

44 Come my son,” cried the old man, 44 it is time to 
resume our wanderings.” He made a hasty ap¬ 
proach towards the door, and the deformed slowly 
and mechanically followed without raisirg his 
head. 

44 Stay,” cried Antoine, 44 here let your wander¬ 
ings terminate.” 

44 How mean you ?” 

44 For the sake of that unfortunate, your days 
shall close in comfort. He was a friend to me in 
my boyhood, when I had few friends. I was of 
mean birth, but he overlooked the distinction that 
society had raised between us. His acquirements 
were extensive ; I became his pupil, aud while he 
strove to scatter the seeds of knowledge in my 
mind, l could not remain insensible to the virtues 
of his heart, and I trust that the impression then 
made is not yet obliterated.” 

4< Eveo as thou sowest shalt thou reap,” cried the 
father, embracing his son. The mendicant gladly 
accepted the hospitable offer; and closed his days, 
surrounded by every comfort that wealth could 
procure; and as he contemplated the scenes of his 
past life, he felt that countless blessings may be 
heaped upon man, and yet a single dispensation, 
which may not accord with his wishes, too fre¬ 
quently embitters life and perverts every grateful 
feeling, though that dispensation may have been 
designed as a blessing of the greatest magnitude, 
and would have proved such, had not his erring na¬ 
ture defeated the views of an all-wise Providence. 


Keenness and Subtlety. 

Few men of genius are keen; but almost every 
man of genius is subtle. Jf you ask me the differ¬ 
ence between keenness and subtlety, I answer 
that it is the difference between a point and an edge. 
To split a hair is no proof of subtlety ; for subtlety 
acts in distinguishing differences—in showing that 
twothings apparently one arc in fact two; whereas 
to split a hair is to cause a division, and not to as¬ 
certain the difference. 


So fruitful is slander in variety of expedients, to 
satiate as well as to disguise itself. But if these 
smoother weapons cut so sore, what shall we say 
of open unblushing scandal, subjected to no cau¬ 
tion, tied down to no restraint? If the one, like an 
arrow shot in the dark, does nevertheless so much 
secret mischief, this, like the pestilence which 
rages at noon-day, sweeps all before it, levelling 
without distinction the good and the bad ; a thou¬ 
sand 'fall beside it, and ten thousand on its right 
hand; they fall, so rent and torn in this tender part 
of them, so unmercifully butchered, as sometimes 
never to recover either the wounds, ort'a e anguish 
of heart which they have occasioned 


La Bonne Ticlllc. 

(imitated.) 

From Dt Bcranger. 

Life is a stream that swiftly ebbs away, 

Our days, alas! how fleeting and how few ! 

Your charms, my loved Eliza must decay, 

And time shall stamp the marks of age on you. 
But I shall go before, and you’ll survive; 

Then in the twilight of your latter days 
May you repeat my lessons, and derive 
Some passing solace from your poet’s lays; 

And seated by the faggot’s cheering blaze, 

Ah! think of me. 

Pleased with the song, the young will then inquire 
The name of one thus mourned, and try to trace 
Those charms which once could ravish and inspire. 
Now lost amid the furrows of your face. 

And then let fond imagination rove 
Amid the Elysium of our youthful days: 

Tell them the ardor of your poet’s love, 

And dwell with rapture in that poet’s praiso; 

And seated by the faggot’s cheering blaze, 

Ah! think of me. 

They’ll ask, did he possess yourlove? Reply, 

All that a heart enamored could bestow; 

Did aught effect his honor—probity ? 

Touch’d to the quick, you’ll proudly answer—No. 
Say that, to nature and to feeling true, 

He shunned the throng, nor trod in folly’s maze. 
But sung of love, and joined the happy few 
Who tread in poesy’s enchanting ways; 

And seated by the faggot’s cheering blaze. 

Ah ! think of me. 

You whom I taught to m6urn my country’s wrongs. 
Say to the generation yet to be, 

France and her glories e’er engrossed my songs; 

I urged her hopes^-I soothed her misery. 

Tell them the sad, the melancholy fate 
Our country’s recent history portrays; 

Tell them that patriots are compelled to wait 
Th’ auspicious rising of more halcyon days: 
And seated by the faggot's cheering blaze, 

Ah! think of me. 

Girl of my heart, may these poor songs assuago 
The cares, the sorrows of increasing age; 

And, best beloved, at each returning spring, 

As on my pictured form you fondly gaze, 

Its annual tribute let affection bring, 

And deck the portrait with a wreath of bays; 
Then think of him who’s gone before, and raise 
Your hopes, your wishes to eternity; 

And seated by the faggot’s cheering blaze, 

Ah ! think of me. 


Life is short yet tedious, spent in wishes, schemes 
and desires: we refer to the time to come,enjoy¬ 
ment and repose, often to an age, when our best 
blessings, youth and health, have totally left us. 
That time comes and surprises us, still bustling in 
the hurry of impatient desires; this is our caso 
when a fever seizes us, and puts an end to our be¬ 
ing; If we recover, it is to no better purpose than 
to desire longer. 
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PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A HUNCHBACK. 


ORIGINAL* 

Passages in the Life sf a Hunchback. 

NUMBER II. 


Liberated from the ranks of crime, I once more 
was cast forth on the world without any definite oc¬ 
cupation. But, what was consoling to me, iny 
pockets were handsomely stored with the products 
of my iniquity, which would preserve me from 
again plunging into my disreputable employment. 
The influences of a New England education had 
caused me to despise my abandoned course of life, 
and I rejoiced like a child in my liberty. But my 
name is on the records of the penitentiary, thought 
I—well, thank my prudence, it is a fictitious one— 
old offences shall not be thrown in my face to chill 
my good intentions. Were the truth known, per¬ 
haps many a better man has been in the same 
plight. Thoughts like these were quietly floating 
through my brain, when a low rap shook my room 
door. 44 Your most obedient,” said Captain Smith 
alias Graham, etc. etc. 44 1 have a word for your 
private ear.” The Captain walked in, and the 
door was secured. 

44 Something as to the old course of life, eh ?— 
Captain.” 

44 Oh no, not at all—quite a new course I assure 
you, though somewhat on the old line.” 

44 Well Captain, proceed.” 

44 There is a branch of our establishment in this 
city, which, as yet has been kept secretly from 
your knowledge.” 

44 Another root still to this giant tree of vice ?” 

44 I’ll warrant that—I’ll warrant that—and a pow¬ 
erful one it is to be sure. This branch is at present 
without a principal; poor Stone, who was supreme, 
has a fair prospect of a short excursion up the 
North River—and to drop metaphor we offer the 
charge of it to your wisdom and ingenuity; we have 
proven your bravery and skill, and are willing to 
place implicit reliance on your management of it.” 

44 Are they brave fellows f” 

44 Fellows T they are no fellows at all—they are 
neither more nor less than a little regiment of 
Ladies ! !! come, now for your gallantry. Their 
special province is to move industriously about our 
city, pricing articles in the different mercantile 
houses, appearing to be very fastidious as to what 
is to their taste, and to conclude, never to fail of 
•lily slipping a valuable piece of goods in some se¬ 
cret spot about their person, and then very gravely 
walk away, with the laconic truth 4 I’ll step in 
again !’ They are the most successful of all our 
gang—they possess more practical skill—a more 
complete method of execution—are more seldom 
delected, and more finished every way than the 
other sex. They would not answer for any bold 
adventure, to prostrate a person with a blow, or 
fileh the last cent of some lonely pedestrian: find 
women as you will, there is a certain innate sym¬ 
pathy of heart that cannot impassively inflict dis 
tress. Yet, in the male costume, we have known 
them to be very adroit in horse stealing. They 
wear very much the appearance of a tanned farmer,} 


and in fact, one of our own branch which I am now 
speaking of, who was detected, passed the period 
of her sentence in prison without ever having her 
sex suspected.” 

I burst into a strain of laughter at what I deemed 
his impositions. I never had heard him converse 
before but little, and this long remark seemed almost 
too improbable for any thing like veracity. I wan 
resolved not to accede to bis proposition, but keep 
silent, that I might hear the conclusion of his mys¬ 
terious divulgement. 

44 Well” he continued, 44 it may be laughable to 
you, but as for me, I confess, robber, incendiary, 
plunderer, as I atn, it grieves me to ponder on their 
state of life. Community know but little as to the 
course of life of many females in this great city of 
coldness and selfishness; and let me say that the 
regard which is due to their sex, is most wofully 
neglected by the philanthropist. I cannot attribute 
their resort to theft to a natural depravity of heart ; 
it is the misery, grinding, oppressive, iron despot¬ 
ism of their employers, who exult hi their liber¬ 
ality when they coldly extend to them a paltry shil¬ 
ling for a day’s long labor of fatigue and toil— 
but I, methinks you say, should not encourage 
them in it. All I have to say they may as well rob 
as be robbed. The crime of those, who, rolling in 
wealth, would stoop to degrade a female, offs pri ng 
as she is, of those who stood up for freedom in a 
day that's past, is, in the sight of heaven more 
cruel, and deserves severer punishment than the 
female herself could incur, though she were a rsh 
ber! I therefore do them a favor—I amply remu¬ 
nerate them for their services—I play no lion's part 
towards them—I do not attempt to crush them be¬ 
cause they are doves. But I wander from my busi¬ 
ness : I have already exceeded my time : 1 pause a 
moment for your reply to my proposition!” 

44 Well, then, I very gratefully decline—the rea¬ 
sons shall be given when you have leisure to hear 
them.” 

Captain Smith passed out, and the door closed 
behind him. As I heard his retreating steps, here 
thought I, is a specimen of the reason and philoso¬ 
phy that supports a robber in his career of crime* 
And yet he uttered some noble sentiments, soma 
melancholy truths. It was true that the system of 
prostrating every spark of female enterprise in this 
city was too generally practised, to discourage ber 
industry and make a mere slave of ber. There is 
no denying it; custom has determined if woman 
lives by industry she shall walk a rugged ro ad 
she shall toil 44 from the rising of the sun even unto 
the going down of the same,” and then her labor 
not receive half its reward. Those who should 
elevate ber, who have the means to encourage ber 
laudable exertions, are the first to trample upon her. 
They forget that the mother around whose name 
so many tender recollections are entwined, was a 
woman also. That the sister who wiped the dews 
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of disease from their brows, was a woman—they 
cannot realize that the same affection and tender¬ 
ness pervade her sex alike, and if they do, they 
seem to take more delight in blasting her because 
the flower is tender, and therefore it is the more 
easily accomplished. But the accounts of all such 
are registered in Heaven. 

I bad now solemnly resolved to follow the path 
of virtue, let what might transpire. I had resisted 
a tempting offer, and I doubted not my ability to 
repeat it if necessary. I gloried in the conviction 
that 44 Richard's himself again.” 

1 had now been absent from my paternal man¬ 
sion (jnits a length of time, but had received no in- 
tilligence from thence. They probably rejoiced 
ia my unshapely form being removed from their 
eyes. I had been a foul blot upon their pride, and 
ofWn they secretly wished for death to remove it. 
What if the mind, the soul, that shone.in this re¬ 
volting mansion was of a superior order, it had nev¬ 
er been able to place me on an equality with the 
branches of our house. No, I will not darken that 
threshhold ; the broad threslihold of the world is 
rvire welcome to me—cold as it is. 1 am not pen¬ 
niless—I am not, at heart , dishonest—necessity has 
Bade a villain of me—despair urged me on to la -1 
men ted deeds, but now I rise regenerated, as a 
thunder storm purifies the atmosphere. I had now 
resolved on various kinds of employment. First, 

I would publish in one of the daily Journals a 44 sit¬ 
uation wanted in a mercantile house,” and close 
my advertisement with 44 good references given,” 
44 steady habits,” 44 an active young man,” and all 
these kind of remarks which custom makes the or¬ 
der of die day. Then I thought of taking my bun¬ 
dle and staff and wander forth to view die world, 
enriching my understanding by country, customs, 
institutions, etc. etc., and recording my observa¬ 
tions on paper. I was cleuring tho contents from 
my bundle for this expedition, when I came sud¬ 
denly upon an old manuscript, the production of 
my juvenile years, in regard to the 44 Mysterious 
Family,” as they were termed, a family who had 
emigrated from this city some years ago, and qui¬ 
etly settled themselves down on the borders of the 
Connecticut, near my place of nativity. I will 
copy it ficre:— 

The Mysterious Family. 

It is generally known that the Connecticut river 
is celebrated for the loveliness of its flats that sweep 
in greenness and beauty around its silvery bosoin. 
There they lie in all the luxuriance of their fertility, 
quiet, bright and beautiful. It was one of the cho¬ 
sen spots of the old Indians themselves, and they 
lingered around them with a love that was really 
pathetic and touching. There are many splendid 
rural mansions scattered here and there, very often * 
the abode of opulence and style. There was one 
spot near this river where it was overlooked by a 
bluff, which was capped by an elegant situation 
considered superior to any throughout the whole 
valley. It was retired from any neighboring man¬ 
sion, amid the deep recesses of the silence and holy 
beauties of nature. 

Very suddenly this spot changed proprietors, 
and a gentleman from New York was said to be 
the occupant. It is well known that whenever a 
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stranger arrives in the country, an unusunl atten¬ 
tion is paid in the shape of “ calls,” etc. So was 
it in the valley of the Connecticut. But here, as 
every where else, there was a species of aristocracy 
that divided society. My father belonged to this 
aristocracy : it was composed of the rich and fash* 
ionable. Each member of it supported his carriage. 
In church, their large square wall-seats were rich¬ 
ly hung and dressed with cushions and drapery ; 
they never buried their deceased family in the 
village sepulture, but each had a little seques¬ 
tered spot near their own garden, where large mar¬ 
ble tomb stones, with urns on their summits, peeped 
up to catch the eye of the poverty'-stricken creature. 

| Their daughters amused themselves at the piano, 
and the sons were merchants and lawyers in 44 tho 
City,” when not rusticating at home, which was 
the majority of the year. They were mostly 
wealthy men who had retired from a mercantile 
life in the chief cities of the east, and had coine to 
soothe the remainder of their days in the lap of 
health and nature. Therefore, in this valley, the 
wealthy comprised one distinctness. 

Upon the arrival of these fashionable citizens, it 
was the first thing performed, to welcome their ad- 
I vent into the village. They were composed of the 
gentleman and his lady, a son and two daughters. 
Many, after performing these rules of etiquette, re¬ 
turned with the remark of something extremely pe¬ 
culiar in the general appearance of their new 
guests. Our carriage was finally brought forth, 
and myselfin company, away we rolled to the 
mysterious family, where I resolved to look for the 
ground of all this floating rumor. We were ush¬ 
ered into a splendid parlor—paintings of rare geni¬ 
us decorating the ceiling above, while the walls' 
were richly hung with satin drapery. Sofas, soft 
and luxuriant, usurped the place of chairs—vases, 
carpets, artificial flowers, etc. etc. all shone in ori¬ 
ental magnificence. Two sweet young ladies were 
now ushered in, accompanied by -their mother. 
They all three wore a melancholy and pensive ex¬ 
pression of countenance, which ill accorded with 
the pomp about them. There was a difference, 
apparently, of four years in the ages of the ladies, 
as twesty-one and seventeen. The former looked 
a splendid wreck of beauty, with slender, upright 
figure, round and full shoulders, white as a snow¬ 
bank, but a sunken cheek, where the rose but just 
bloomed, to remind the gazing devotee of the bright 
hues that had long ago perished there. But more 
than nil this, was the melancholy of her dork eye as 
it fell upon the gazer, sweetly, yet sadly, as if a 
grief of long standing had been silently preying 
| upon the very fires of her existence. The younger 
was a more sprightly, gay girl, but hersudden transi¬ 
tions from merriment to sadness, proclaimed some¬ 
thing gloomy in her web of life, too. The mother 
partook of the same contagion, but in addition ex¬ 
hibited an unearthly glance of the eye—something 
wild and unnatural. All things combined, there 
was a mystery in the female portion. The father 
and son were absent. What could it be, me- 
thought? Dishonesty in any shape?—affliction— 
murder ! !! No !—no!—no !—not murder. What 
then could it be ? Thfe conversation was composed 
of a few mere commonplace observations—change 
from oity life, country charms, society, etc. etc.. 
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Upon our departure, we were politely requested to 
call again, but tbe lady remarked, “ we will inform 
by billet-doux when we shall be ready for your re¬ 
ception,” upon which she waved a farewell to our 
departing carriage. 

Subsequent to this, the conduct of the family be¬ 
came still more mysterious. At times the mansion 
had been cautiously closed—windows barred—park 
gates secured-revery thing locked with great care. 
All signs of life were gone and every appearance 
wasthat of complete desertion. Upon seeking ad¬ 
mission on such occasions, the answer was, “ par¬ 
ticularly engaged to day.” Soon after the cloud 
would go off—the doors would be flung wide again, 
and the mysterious family stand ready to extend 
their hospitalities to the select few who had the 
pleasure of their acqnaintance. 

But as time progressed, the family became favor¬ 
ites, despite of the Ambiguity that veiled a part of 
their life. There was a quiet sweetness about them 
that won them friends every where. The father 
proved to be a kind winning gentleman, and the 
son, a very silent unobstrusive young man, but who 
seemed as well as the rest, to have the lead weigh¬ 
ing at his heart. Their associations were very ex¬ 
tended throughout the valley of the Connecticut. 
Excursions of all natures were continually under 
operation—first, on some quiet little island, where 
a few green trees waved their shadowy banners— 
then where the thundering cataract poured down 
its mighty column of water—some medicinal foun¬ 
tain, green slope, or cooling forest. In these par¬ 
ties the mysterious family invariably participated. 

It is well known that New England is proverbial 
for inquiring into the secrets of a stranger's life, es¬ 
pecially if there is any thing unusual about him. 
So it was now. A thousand conjectures, among a 
certain class, were afloat. Every supposition un¬ 
der the sun had been brought to bear against them ; 
crimes of all colors—and some proceeded so far as 
to pronounce them dangerous to the community. 
Squire Jones very gravely remarked, “they were 
no better than they should be—and they must be 
narrowly watched; for, depend upon it,” he con¬ 
tinued, “ there must be something very foul at the 
bottom of all this—appearance is every thing.” 
And, accordingly, Squire Jones went round, omin¬ 
ously circulating his direful forebodings. “ Mother 
Olive,” as she was called, circulated most heart¬ 
rending stories as to herself and family being be¬ 
witched—lying and frothing whole hours at a time ; 
then her bean vjnes would not mount the pole— 
she often found her hair twisted into inextricable 
knots, and the bricks from her chimney rolled 
down with a jar upon the roof,—and to conclude, 
•he “ had no doubt but it was all the deviltry 
of the mysterious family.” This was concurred in 
by the lower class of society, who had any faith in 
witches and their nocturnal adventures. But old 
Captain Brown, the veteran of the place, went so 
far as to repeat what his wife heard Major Clark's 
wife say that Deacon Ford’s sister told her that 
Rebecca Doolittle saw the son, about midnight, ac¬ 
tually riding on a broom stick with a lightning 
speed through the air. This was a truly horrible 
thing. Nobody but a bona fide witch or wizzard 
would be caught in such a predicament. “ Yes,” 
remarked Granny Foster, “ I fully believe him to 


be in league with Satan, for the young man has 
sandy hair —always a sure sign of wizzards; they 
always have red or sandy hair.” So went the tale 
from one old gossip to another, who finally carried 
affairs so far as to hold tea-parties exclusively for 
the purpose of canvassing the character of the 
mysterious family. So much was said and sus¬ 
pected among the lower orders, that the higher 
class grew more alarmed at the conduct of their 
new guests; and although they did not invest them 
with any supernatural power, there was a certain 
something about them, they were very impatient tn 
unravel. 

The consequence was, that their association was 
in a measure broken up. For, spite of all the ru¬ 
mors afloat, the appearance of the recent stran¬ 
gers continued just as ambiguous. Weeks would 
pass, and every thing would be barred up around 
their premises like a prison.—No such thing ns en¬ 
trance—all the servants wore the exterior of gloom, 
and their answers were hasty and impatient; and 
what was still more wonderful, no explanation 
could be elicited when these seasons had passed 
away. But rumor said, when they were recurred 
to in presence of the family, it produced a shudder 
and a pale countenance, attended with a sodden 
turn of conversation. 

The most cheerful <^>untenanco among tho fam¬ 
ily, was that of a younger daughter. She was, iw 
deed, a sweet giri—lovely appearance, fascinating, 
innocent artlessness—and an apparent depth of 
feeling, that won for her the adoration of every one. 
She had, too, her intervals of despondency; hut 
the sunshine of her character was predominant the 
majority of the time. But the mystery, which it 
was in her power to divulge!—that was a weight 
to her popularity. But, for all this, she was loved, 
She was at times very enthusiastic—completely 
borne away by the rich tide of her feeling—a kind 
of beautiful, etherial being, who rejoiced for the 
simple reason that she know no barm. She seemed 
composed of flowers, stars, and rainbows; for her 
mind was but a casket for tbe depository of the 
lovely things of this life—and when that little cloud 
of sorrow did light upon her spirits, it reached k 
and developed it as gently as a twilight vapor, 
would shroud that pure trembling star that bangs 
upon the brow of night. 

This bright being, caressed as she was, conse¬ 
quently met with wbat are termed lovers, and re¬ 
port proclaimed the intended nuptials between her 
and the son of a wealthy ex-merchant, who was a 
graduate at West Point. This was no doubt au¬ 
thentic. The parents of the parties resided a mile 
apart; when, of course, meetings were frequent. 
But as the powers of the writer are but feeble on 
the description of the effects of this passion, he 
would entreat to be excused from portraying all 
those little tender appurtenances which go to form 
the lover's bliss. These ardent attentions bad 
been continued for a twelve-month—they had been 
warmly reciprocated, and the society of our valley 
believed them based upon that genuine passion 
which tends to form a connexion of happiness. 
The day for the grand ceremony was finally ap¬ 
pointed. Great preparations were making—excur¬ 
sions were planned to ensue after the wedding, 
and never was there such a bustling season among 
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the aristocracy, as on the contemplation of this oc¬ 
casion. Time wore away until a week previous 
to the long wished-for gala-day, when something 
broke forth, which demands our attention. 

It was midnight—a Saturday midnight—when 
earth, sky, aud water were as tranquil as paradise; 
when a drip might be heard front the mountain 
rock, or a rustle from the night-bird’s wing—when 
echo itself had ceased to sound, that a loud shriek 
rang lonely among the hills and vallies around. It 
was one of those dismal, unearthly yells that cause 
the slumbering man to turn and shudder on his 
couch; and not onjy one, but a hideous succession 
of them—louder and louder—startling the whole 
hills into repeating voices of horror. Every body 
was alarmed, but they deemed it only the howls of 
some wild beast, whom it was best to let prowl on 
bis own way. My father’s park, a short distance 
from.my lodging room window, appeared about 
the spot whence the noise proceeded. I flung up 
my sash, and paused—a scream pierced my very 
soul. I trembled, it was a voice so unearthly ; it 
seemed half human and half savage—for, upon in¬ 
tense listening, a low, pathetic moaning melted 
in melancholy upon me. I sprang for my gun, and 
creeping gently along the garden wall, came to 
the arched gate-way that opens upon the park. 
All agitation, I stooped to peer through, when a 
shriek pitched my nervous frame to the earth. I 
rose—looked again—heavens.'!—a male!—female? 
is it f There, with a military cap, whose long red 
plume waved in the moonlight—a white linen 
female dress, but in stocking feet—a staff braced 
firmly against the shoulder, a person was march¬ 
ing in stiff military style, with a low humming 
voice, accompanied at every turn of the park by a 
yell that would start the very dead. 

I sprang in the full presence of this nocturnal 
visitor. It halted, and fixed a pair of wild eyes upon 
me, which I could plainly observe by the moon¬ 
light. We both stood like statues—impassive and 
marble-like. I advanced a pace—my move was 
seconded. The face, the features, the eye—it was 
a female—it was—yes, it teas the sweet young 
daughter of the mysterious family ! 

“ Who passes this way to night ?” she exclaim¬ 
ed, with martial pomp, raising in pride at the ex¬ 
pression ; and then advancing nearer, continued, 
“it aintan action, a sally, or scouting party, neith¬ 
er, but the meeting of the brave—my love’s a 
hero—he bled at Waterloo and Bunker Hill—there 
becomes!—see the banners!—the banners!—the 
banners!—guns!—guns!—guns!—how they glis¬ 
ten !”—and bracing yet closer her staff to her snowy 
bosom, away she marched across the park.—She 
was a Maniac !! 

I endeavored to prevail upon her to accompany 
me to the house, when she came round in my pre¬ 
sence. “Hah! hah! hah!” was the reply—“a 
queen go with you, a commoner!—what would he 
say to that t Oh, indeed !—yes, I see—raising 
grounds to make him jealous!” and she burst into 
tears. 

But suddenly brightening up, she approached 
me, saying, “have you heard it? hah! hah ! hah!— 
toe have really had the offer of the throne of Greece, 
but my love scorns it—he will not stoop to it,” and 
suddenly wheeliqp sway, she marched, singing— 


“ Had I a beau for a soldier would go, w —and the 
melancholy pathos with which the strain rose 
through the silent air was most touching. 

** Who, then, is your lover ?” I inquired. 

“ Don’t know your own king /—hah! hah! hah !— 
well, I’ll leave your society after this,”—and away 
she ran—leaping the fence quick as an arrow, 
and scudding through the moonlit valley like a 
ghost. Dropping my fire arms, I hastened in pur¬ 
suit; but with all my speed, I could not reach her 
until she had mounted a large sycamore-tree, whose 
sweeping branches overhung a pond of deep water, 
away she hurried into its towering summit, where 
she amused herself by running down the slender 
boughs, and swinging to and fro by their elasticity. 
All manner of evolutions were performed—and 
hazardous enough to moke the blood of a man of 
reason turn to ice. 

My only course was to arouse sufficient force to 
surround the tree, which I accordingly did. She 
was then driven to throw herself in the water, and 
being taken therefrom, was conveyed to her father's 
mansion. 

Here, when brought to the light, she presented a 
most shocking appearance. Her stockings com¬ 
plete tatters, and soaking with blood that had oozed 
from her inangled feet. Upon the military cap 
being removed from her head, her hair rolled down 
in profusion over her face, through which the de¬ 
mon fire of her shifting eyes shot forth with a light¬ 
ning glance. 

14 Prison at last!" she loudly exclaimed, on look¬ 
ing hurriedly about, “and there’s the scaffold !— 
blood ! blood! blood!”—and then her voice sinking 
into a low tone, she pathetically murmured, “and 
this is the end of poor Mary!”—when, bursting 
away, she screamed, 11 didn’t! tell you so, two hun¬ 
dred years ago!” 

She ran on in this confused manner for a great 
length of time, when her strength finally becoming 
so exhausted, she uttered but half sentences, that 
were quite unintelligible. A» we were about lay¬ 
ing her on her bed, she paused with her eyes riveted 
down upon it, and tremblingly whispered “how 
dismal ’tis to be shrouded so youngand dropping 
down, her eyes closed in a deep slumber. So comes 
the calm after the tempest. 

The father, through this melancholy exhibition, 
was silent. He did not seem to appear as if any 
thing unexpected had transpired. He vainly en¬ 
deavored to sooth and caress his daughter, which 
was all. What particularly astonished me, was 
the absence of the remainder of the family; but 
the father prohibited their being called. 

44 Any cause,” remarked I, advancing towards 
him, 44 for this unhappy occurrence I” 

• 4 Nothing in particular,” he replied. 

44 It must be afflicting, sir, for your family,” I re¬ 
joined, with emphasis. 

44 Rather—rather—but they are acquainted with 
such scenes. No new sorrow, this—it is but an ad¬ 
dition to my yearly catalogue. I had hoped—but 
that is passed,”—and he gave way to his feelings 
in tears.” 

44 Are your family, sir, subject to insanity , then? ” 

I inquired, coming directly to the point. 

I 44 They are,” said he—it is hereditary. The • 
I whole may now as well be told. I have eudeav- 
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ored to veil my misfortunes from the world, but ns 
a part is known, the residue shall he divulged . 1 

have been termed a mysterious man—my family, 
the mysterious family; witchcraft, theft, murder, 
and every^crime on earth, have been either secretly 
or openly fastened upon me. I have resided in 
various cities and villages, and wherever my lot 
has been cast, this affliction has pursued me. It is 
a poison imbibed from the mother. It has run with 
subtlety and death through every child of my 
house. I, of course, am free from its immediate 
influence; but then to behold my dear children 
continually raving around me, it makes me as wild 
as they. Wherever I have been, my family has 
been evaded. A species of fear was abroad in the 
community that they were dangerous to approach. 
My wife, daughter, and son were periodically af¬ 
flicted: but the younger child, who, by your kind¬ 
ness, has just been brought to me, previous to this, 
has been perfectly rational. It is well known that 
her marriage was to have been soon celebrated. 
It was to her a great climacteric of life ; conse¬ 
quently for the last few weeks, she has been all 
excitement—full of the highest spirits, and lively 
to an unnatural degree. 1 trembled for the conse¬ 
quence. I knew the seed of the maniac was sown 
in the blood of her existence ; but, ns she had es¬ 
caped so far, I Imped that time would crush it. If 
she passed the marriage ceremony, I felt confident 
of her safety. The military cup which was upon 
her head was one of mine, worn when an officer 
in the city of New York. As it lay carelessly 
around, she used to amuse herself bv placing it on 
her head, and pass off to the family as a young ca¬ 
det—innocently, and out of pure love, caricaturing 
her intended, who was a graduate of West Point. 
As the ceremony drew nearer, I thought I detected 
some little peculiarities of conduct, but attributed 
it to my over anxiety; and even if I bad been 
justly alarmed, I would not dured to have confined 
her, for fear of hastening the anticipated result. 
This result has now taken place. She must have 
rose in the night, and equipped herself ns she was 
discovered. My last hope is now destroyed. My 
elder daughter is already fast worn away ; my wife 
is eccentric, the most of the time ; my son is sink¬ 
ing to a settled gloom and despondency, and I only 
am left to be a witness of my misfortunes." 

“And why such a mystery on these points here¬ 
tofore?” I inquired. 

“ There is a fear,” he answered, “ for a maniac. 
My family, as I before observed, were evaded; 
they never were trusted, even when reasonable. 
The slightest humorous remark, or any little ec¬ 
centric action, were construed into symptoms of 
raving madness. Society shunned us. The con¬ 
sequence of this was, it accelerated their misfor¬ 
tune, and rendered them doubly liable. I resolved 
to go into country solitude, and there reside in 
silence and secrecy. How far my scheme has suc¬ 
ceeded, you already know.” 

Here, thought I, is the mystery of the mysterious 
family unravelled. I rose, took my hat,’ thanked 
him for his information—bade him good evening, 
and traced my path home. 

Many years have now passed since the above 
incidents transpired. The young maniac soon re 
covered from her delirium; but, like all the rest of 


the family, she had her occasional seasons of mad¬ 
ness. The marriage wna consequently postponed 
until a more favorable state of affairs, which state 
never arrived. The last I saw of her, was about 
i five years since; when she, with her sister, were 
together in a lunatic asylum. Reason had com¬ 
pletely deserted them, and they had settled down 
into confirmed maniacs: hut their manner was 
vastly different. One was in a sullen gloom, and 
scarce spoke from month to month—this was the 
younger. She had one particular scat, beneath a 
beautiful shade-tree, where she would sit through 
the long duy, with her eyes steadily bent to the 
earth. She was the very personification of melan¬ 
choly—ns completely miserable as possible for hu¬ 
manity. Oh! iny God, what a fall wns here! 
How my heart throbbed for poor frail reason, when 
I looked upon her. The lively—the beautiful—the 
gay—the accomplished—alt gone to a confused 
wreck ! It was indeed humiliating. The elder 
wns of a different turn. She had relapsed into 
foolishness ; she seemed to enjoy every thing 
about her; but giggled at every object that met her 
eye. She would stand and converse with her sla- 
tuc-like Bister, with apparently great glee; who, 
deranged as they both were, yet seemed to recog¬ 
nize each other—hut she only turned her disconso¬ 
late glance upon her, without relaxing a muscle. 
This wns the situation of the sisters. The mother 
and non had both died, barred up in their cages in 
the tnnd-hotise—the father had emigrated to Eu¬ 
rope—the young gentleman who wns to have mar¬ 
ried in the family, remained a bachelor—and thus 
my narrative ends. H. H. it. 

(To be continued.) 


To Eveline. 

Child of my heart! to me as dear 
As child to father e’er can be, 

Amid my thousand sorrows here. 

My only comfort is in thee ! 

Child of my heart! though oft I mourn. 
By cruel fortune trampled down— 
VVhcn smiles thy cherub face adorns, 

I care but little for her frown. 

Child of my heart! though glory’s sun 
Shall never consecrate my fame. 

When call’d by thee thy 'dearest one!’ 
I cannot ask a prouder name ! 

Child of my heart! by all the rest 
On earth should I forsaken be, 

So thou wert mine, I were most blest. 
For thou art all the world to me ! 

Child of my heart! whatever ill 
On my unshelter’d head may fall. 
When on tby Jip my kisses thrill. 

That moment I forget it all! 

Child of my heart! the hours I share 
With thee alone to me are sweet; 

And absence I can only bear. 

By thinking that we soon shall meet. 
Child of my heart! how oft to thee 
My soul exclaims 1 sweet Eveline! 

God bless thee, as thou blessest me, 

And soothe thy sorrowsjfcs thou mine !’ 
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Letter from a Female Friend in Purgatory. 


“There are more things in heaven, and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of m your philosophy.”— Hamlet. 


Nr dear Friend,— 

As I have no doubt that, on your departure from 
your present earthly abode, your first introduction 
will be to this land of penitential shadows, where, 
from all I hear, your residence is likely to prove 
along one, I think it but friendly in mo to make you 
a little «a fait at what you are to expect. I take 
advantage of the departure of an obliging shade, 
who has received permission to revisit earth for a 
quarter of an hour, in order to warn the bosom 
friend, to whose care he consigned his young or* 
phans, against the robbery lie meditates upon them. 
The shade sets off from hence exactly at midnight, 
and having executed his own commission, (for 
which his mere appearance and a warning gesture 
will be sufficient,^ he calculates that he shall have 
quite time to cross the Atlantic to Rio, lay this letter 
on the top-fold of your nightcap, so that you can¬ 
not turn without its rustling, and be back here with¬ 
in the allotted time. Be so good as to take a copy 
the moment you have discovered it, as by noon it 
will hove dissolved; perhaps even before then, 
from the warmth of yoor climate. 

Alas, my dear friend! you will scarcely credit 
that 7, so prudent in my conduct, so correct in my 
dealings, and so precise in my demeanor, should 
be condemned to purgatory: not, it is true, to its 
lowest grade, (for it has many grades,) nor yet to 
its highest; but I am placed in a sort of middle 
state of suffering, which, by-the-by, is by far the 
most crowded. 

Yon are aware that being a true descendant of 
the M’Dawdles, and bom and bred in the thriving 

and righteous city of G-, whose inhabitants 

are employed with equal industry in the care of 
their souls and the filling of their purses, where 
even the pure air of heaven is not enjoyed but in 
due measurement, especially on Sundays; I grew 
ap as staid, as orderly, as prim, and as ugly, (1 am 
proud to say it,) as most of my townswomen. A 
brother of my mother's, who had left home a bare¬ 
footed, red-beaded boy, bad made some money in 
India—honestly or not I never asked—but he had 
some money, and as I found myself a lone woman, 
I plainly saw that it was my bounden duty to pro¬ 
ceed to Bath, to take care of my bilious and irrita¬ 
ble old uncle. 

He died, leaving me all he was worth, to my in¬ 
expressible grief. 

The milder climate and more cheeiful society of 
Bath decided me to remain there in preference to 
returning to my northern home. 

I never married: " Those who marry do well, 
but those who do not marry do better;” and my 
.conviction that a single life was the most favorable 
to the practice of virtue, induced ine to remain in 
celibacy. I acknowledge, moreover, that I was 


never put to the temptation of an offer, which I re* 
garded as a signal interposition of Providence in 
my favor. 

My amusements were of the most innocent na¬ 
ture: asocial tea-pnrty, a hand at whist, visiting, 
collecting and dislribuiing of news. I was fond of 
iny money, (that 1 must own to;) I had acquired it 
at the time of life when we have learnt its value; 
I had acquired it too by the most painful exercise 
of patience, and at a great sacrifice of time and 
temper; I naturally therefore thought twice before 
I paid a penny once. I never could prevail upon 
myself to make my will, but to prove the share I 
possessed in the best sympathies of our nature, I 
left a slip of paper, intimating the sum that was to 
be appropriated to the maintenance of my two cats, 
and bequeathing to old Jenny, who had served me 
and mine faithfully for thirty years, a month’s extra 
wages, and the best of my old black gowns. 

One evening at a friend’s house I lost a large 
sura at sixpenny whist; I confess thnt I was so irri¬ 
tated by my long run of bad luck, that I left the 
house in a rage, without waiting for the girl Peggy, 
who had not arrived with the lanthorn and pattens: 
the night was cold, dark and wet; 1 fell into a pool, 
or large puddle, where Peggy found me flounder¬ 
ing: I was conveyed home; fever and inflamma¬ 
tion rapidly came on, and I died. 

Conceive my astonishment, my dear friend, in¬ 
stead of being wafted on the soft and fragrant 
wings of my sister-angels towards the seventh 
heaven, there to enjoy the reward of my blameless 
life, I was hurried off, I can scarcely tell how, or 
by what manner of beings, and popped down More, 
where 1 had scarcely a moment to think, before I 
was audibly and publicly accused of—avarice, un- 
charitableness, hypocrisy, slander, prudery and 
presumption! 

I forbear to dwell on my feelings at this terrible 
disappointment, and the scenes that followed; I 
hasten to my promised description. 

What the other degrees of purgatory may be, I 
cannot say ; but here we have not a glimpse of the 
sun, moon, or stars; we have neither day nor night; 
one unchanging lurid gleam fills and pervades 
everything; all is without life or motion, for not a 
breath of air moves the glassy lake that lies stretch¬ 
ed out before us, or bends the long and arid grass, 
or waves the chiselled-looking leaves of the stunted 
trees; and this lake, this grass, and these stunted 
trees, are the only furniture of our abode; all of 
one color, if color that may be called which seems 
no more than the effect of the peculiar lightl have 
described. 

We have no clothing; a portion of gray mist is 
assigned to each, in which we involve ourselves; 
this is distressing, for although we are but outline, 
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yet only imagine a maiden lady from the rigid city 

of G-with nothing but a piece of transparent 

mist to cover her outline! and I acknowledge with 
shame that my share is more scanty than that of 
most others, as a sort of punishment for my former 
prudery. 

We retain the power of speech, our senses, the 
passions of our human nature, and, in some de¬ 
gree, its wants; but we do not eat, drink, or sleep. 
We are intended to remain absorbed in the con¬ 
templation of the errors of our life, and in repent¬ 
ance for them, subduing by degrees all that is evil 
in our nature, and attaining that portion of pure 
spirituality, which will fit us for the next ascending 
step in purgatory. Every degree becomes more 
agreeable, and our efforts are proportionably more 
easy, as the spirits of evil have less and less domi¬ 
nion over us, until being completely purified from 
every stain of earth, we arrive at the goal of per¬ 
fect virtue and happiness. 

But the worst of it is, these same spirits of evil, 
who are only invisibly present on earth, are here 
permitted to show themselves; they hover about us 
in the most seducing forms, leading us into all man¬ 
ner of mischief. To counterbalance, however, the 
great danger of their presence, the privilege is 
equally extended to spirits of good, by whom we 
are warned, strengthened, and consoled, by whom 
filso we are rewarded and punished. However 
lovely and fascinating the forms of evil may be, 
they never can be mistaken for those of good; for 
besides the wild, restless, and malignantexpression 
of the eye, which it is* impossible entirely to sup¬ 
press, they want the light brilliant radii which in¬ 
variably encircle the brow of the good spirits, and 
which the evil ones are forbidden to imitate : these 
latter are literally “ shorn of their beams.” 

Whatever luxury or enjoyment of your former 
condition you may covet, will be supplied amply 
and in perfection by these tempters; a wish will 
bring them, and all that you unlawfully desire, to 
your side, and for every time you give way to your 
own weakness and their persuasions, the term of 
your residence is here prolonged: but should they 
succeed in drawing you into excess, in attracting 
your thoughts altogether, or in imbuing you with 
any new evil passion, they obtain power to bear 
you away to the next lower degree of purgatory, 
and so on in pretty nearly the same ratio as the 
good spirits would have proceeded with you in a 
contrary direction: of course, it is always possible 
for you to stop in your downward career, and ulti¬ 
mately to return; but at every step the matter be¬ 
comes more difficult, and a return from the lowest j 
degree of purgatory is an event of great rarity.— ] 
We occasionally observe our companions disap¬ 
pearing in both ways: those that the good spirits 
take, being gently supported by them, float away 
upwards until lost to the sight; those that the evil 
spirits have gained, are borne off* with equal gentle¬ 
ness, but they proceed across the lake, and appear 
at a great distance to sink into it. Our numbers 
are constantly recruited, first, from earth; second¬ 
ly, from the degree of purgatory immediately above 
us; and thirdly, from that immediately below 
ns. Our reception of the new eomers from earth 
varies according to their rank and estimation there, 
their age, sax, and profession, the sort of errors they 


have to expiate, etc. etc. Those who fall from 
the neighboring upper sphere, are great “big-wigs” 
among us, and the more disdainful and sullen the 
manner of these fallen shades, the more we usually 
court them; but it is another thing with those who 
rise from the sphere below us: we look upon them 
as parvenus, hold back from their society, and treat 
them very much dt haut en has. 

You may rest assured, my dear friend, that it is 
ray firm intention to repent and amend, and con¬ 
sequently to expedite my departure as much as 
possible; but at the same time I confess, that there 
are some little comforts I do not feel inclined ttr 
forego, merely for the sake of shortening my stay. 
At first, I had great horror at sight of the evil 
spirits, (as they are somewhat harshly called,) but, 
on a nearer acquaintance, I must acknowledge I 
found them more polite, respectful, and accommo¬ 
dating, than their far better and wiser opponents ; 
they always meet me with a look of pity and kind¬ 
ness, extolling the purity of my former lift?, and of¬ 
fering to do every thing they can to soAen the 
rigors of my present comfortless abode; at the 
same time assuring me that they would not, for the 
unlimited control of all purgatory, lead me into any 
Action that could materially injure my real welfare; 
“ but where,” say they, “ is the harm of a few inno¬ 
cent amusements to vary the dull routine of your 
present existence ? You cannot always be wrapt 
up in contemplation and prayer; a little relaxation 
would relieve, strengthen, and render you more ca¬ 
pable of toiling up the rugged pathway, that leads 
to a higher, and, no doubt, happier sphere ; an in¬ 
nocent rub of whist, a little lively conversation 
on events passing at the exemplary city of your 
birth, or at Bath, would arouse and cheer you, and 
what harm could they possibly do?” 

You no doubt feel the force of this reasoning as 
well as myself; I consented to try their little 
scheme of amusement for once : conceive my de¬ 
light when I found myself suddenly transported 
into a charming boudoir, brilliandy lighted within, 
and the moon appearing to peep through the per¬ 
fumed wreathes, that shaded the open windows 
from without; a balmy breeze played around us, 
strains of sweetest music floated at intervals on the 
air, a dear little card-table occupied the centre, and 
tears of joy sprung to my eyes, when I recognized 
my old friends the kings, queens, and knaves, the 
triumphant ace, the long fish, and the round coun¬ 
ters. Refreshments of the most delicate and sav¬ 
oury kind, the rarest and most delicious wines, 
were placed on aside table ; my appetite returned, 
and I had scarcely patience to make my courtsy 
to three very fashionable looking shades, before I 
began to gratify it. Oh my dear friends, the “ far- 
bidden feast” was, indeed, a treat. Eve never 
could have enjoyed her apple more than I did the 
good things thus suddenly set before me, and for a 
full quarter of an hour I did eat and drink, occasion¬ 
ally returning to the attack during my stay. A 
splendid pier-glass reflected my shade, no longer 
arrayed in its scanty bit of blue mist, but with dra¬ 
peries of silvery gauze floating gracefully around, 
confined at the waist with a richly wrought zone; 
gems sparkled in my hair, an unusual color glowed 
in my cheek, and joy lighted up my eyes with a 
brilliancy unknown to them before. My three com- 
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panions were also magnificently attired, and with I 
them I sat down to whist in the highest spirits ima¬ 
ginable. The lady was the shade of an exclusive j 
of the first order; I had heard of her residence 
here, but had never seen her until now ; one of the 
gentlemen had been a diplomatist of some celebrity, 
and the other had been a young and dissipated no¬ 
bleman, who had died in the flower of his age. 
You may imagine my pride at finding myself in 
such company; these charming shades were not, it 
is true, very familiar in their manner towards me, j 
they unbent with considerable dignity, but I, on my | 
part, did all I could to instal myself into their good 1 
graces. 

The lady made some novel and pointed observa¬ 
tions, to which I, of course, smilingly assented : 
she said, “that purgatory, if properly managed, 
was no bad place, so long as we could command 
our earthly comforts, and select our own society; 
but that it was a sad oversight not to class its differ¬ 
ent degrees in a more correct manner; one or two 
ought to have been exclusively devoted to the 
shades of the aristocracy; that, as to the blessed 
abode itself, she could never succeed in forming 
any very agreeable idea of it; she had no notion of 
singing psalms perpetually in company with the 
good sort of people it contained: decidedly purga¬ 
tory was the best style of place, could a part of it be 
preserved free from intrusion." 

I ventured to hint, assuming a little tone of con¬ 
sequence, “ how happily I had lived on my own 
fortune at Bath, and how much I wished myself 
back again." 

“ Bath !" she repeated with an air of disdain. I 
then thought it better to look back to the north, and 
spoke pompously of my native city. The lady 
stared, and the party looked at each other, with 
their nostrils extended, and the corners of their 
mouths drawn down. “ Spare me, I beseech you!’’ 
she said, “ I am but a shadow, and the very idea of 
the placeyou mention is enough to make me evap¬ 
orate. I suppose we shall have Manchester, Liv¬ 
erpool, and Birmingham, next; spare me, I be¬ 
seech you!” and she called for her 6alts; the diplo¬ 
matist looked wise and grave, as I understand 
diplomatists usually do, and the young lord gig¬ 
gled. 

When the allotted time was concluded, and 1 
found myself again in my grey mist, Bcated under a 
stunted tree on the harsh reedy grass, with that ev¬ 
erlasting lake spread out before me, and shades si¬ 
lently gliding and sighing around me, I felt more 
miserable than ever. A sort of commotion was 
taking place; and on looking up to ascertain the 
cause, I observed a spirit of good advancing, who 
had often kindly spoken to and advised me. 1 
shraok from its observation, but could not escape 
it; it paused for an instant before me, with a look 
of calm displeasure; it did not speak, but having 
made a gesture of impressive warning, it passed on, 
surrounded by a number of shades, whom it was 
exhorting and comforting. I slipped of to have a 
peep at the register, and found that against my 
name was a small mark, and the indefinite term 
of my stay was extended to one month in addition, 
by the measurement of earthly time. This punish¬ 
ment, you will say, was not severe; and really, for 
the sake of a few months more or less, I do not feel 


tempted to give up the occasional indulgence of a 
few hours like those I have enjoyed; they are real¬ 
ly worth their cost, but 1 am resolved to go no far¬ 
ther. 

At my next invitation a few additions were made 
to our party, and I then found that there exists a 
little circle here, which spreads itself no farther 
than it can help, and keeps itself carefully from 
view. It consists only ef shades of fashion; its 
constitution rather puzzled me; you perhaps may 
find out, but I have not yet been able to discover, 
what arc the exact requisites to secure an entree; 
not talent—for we have some shades here of high 
literary or other talented celebrity, and they are 
seldom or never seen within its orbit; nor wealth— 
those who have possessed it only, are paiticularly 
slighted; nor worth I am sure, for it is reported 
that more shades, in proportion, are conveyed 
across the lake from this coterie than from any 
other part of our purgatory ; nor is it always the 
having possessed beauty, or accomplishments, or 
rank, or polished manners. I wonder much why 
/ was introduced, it is true, as yet 1 only hang on 
the outer rim of this alluring yet repulsive circle ; 
and those shades who cannot approach it, and 
therefore are malevolent and jealous, declare that 
a nobody was wanted to occupy my place at whist ; 
for that several shades have been carried off acrosa 
the lake, from the very chair they have placed me 
in; also, that my obsequiousness, humility, and 
utility, are qualities occasionally necessary, and 
please them, provided that a proportional degree 
of reserve and hauteur is observed towards thoser 
who are not of their set; and that all this I am as¬ 
siduously trying to practise. So say the jealous 
and malevolent, bull despise their insinuations. 

Many of us have peculiar kinds of punishment 
for some particular propensity; my scanty piece 
of mist may serve as an example, but my friend the 
diplomatist has, if possible, one more annoying : 
he is compelled to put into plain intelligible phrase 
all the wordy nonsense he ever wrote: lie is lite¬ 
rally, at times, up to his neck in gilt-edged paper, 
with large seals, aad wasteful envelopes. As you 
know at Bath 1 had some little reputation as a Blue 
Stocking, I good-naturedly try to assist him, and to 
catch, fix, and arrange in some sort of meaning, all 
the little humming words that are constantly flying 
out of his budget, and bursting like bubbles as they 
escape: 1 have caught lots of “ exciting circum¬ 
stances" by the tail, and tacked them as a sort of 
excuse to “ modifications of opinion, and slight de¬ 
viations from avowed principleswhen I find 
“ profoundest secrecy," 1 wait patiently until some 
scrap “about nothing” turns up: “impracticabil¬ 
ity," and “ inexpediency,” are useful words, and 
very plentiful, they serve infallibly as reasons: the 
compliments, although numerous, are so light and 
Frenchified, that they always evaporate before I 
can seize them. There are letters in the budget 
that are really curiosities, proving the invaluable 
power of words in not expressing sense or meaning, 
and the force and tact with which the most contra¬ 
dictory statements may be brought to bear upon a 
subject, leaving us, (the readers) considerably more 
puzzled at the end of the composition than we were 
at the beginning; but, at the same time, attributing 
this effect to our own want of comprehension and 
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intelligence, to any thing, in short, rather than to 
the well-tuned phrases and choice expressions of 
the common run of diplomatic letters. I observed, 
also, some communications from men of real celeb¬ 
rity in tliis profession, and I found them uniformly 
plain, simple, and to the point; putting me in mind 
of Sir William Temple’s frank avowal—“I con¬ 
found and thwart all the deep-laid schemes of my 
foreign professional opponents, by merely speaking 
the truth.” 

Icould detail, as you may imagine, many an in¬ 
teresting character, and many a curious history; 
but I should scarcely know wliero to begin, or 
where to end: and although in these respects we 
abound in variety, yet is there such an apparent 
calm, and such a quiet sameness over this region 
of expiation, that a dull sense of weariness, suffi¬ 
cient to tame even my curiosity, is tlie prevailing 
feeling; for none of the peccadilloes in which we 
indulge ourselves are ever seen; even the shade of 
an alderman becomes invisible, while feasting on 
turtle-shadow; all our forbiddeu enjoyments arc 
deceptions, but, to those who enjoy them, have even 
more than the delight and perfection of reality. I 
must confess, that those shades who resist tempta¬ 
tion, who patiently suffer, and who resolutely ap¬ 
ply themselves to their great task, the one thing 
needful, ore probably on the whole the happiest; 
for time to them is fraught with interest .and if they 
have not moments of keen enjoyment, neither have 
they hours of gloomy apathy; if their path be rug¬ 
ged and desolate, it is lighted by the beacon of 
hope, and smoothed by the gentle and consoling 
communion of the blessed spirits; and then, if we 
look to th t finale! O really, I must not delay in 
putting my good resolutions in practice; at least, 
I shall indulge myself a very little while longer 
indeed. 

By the last arrival from G-, I heard, to my 

great joy, that the rich M’Grubs, whom I never 
could endure, had failed; and from Bath, that the 
beautiful and accomplished Mrs Arundel, who used 
to look when she met me, os though l was not good 
enough to breathe the same air with herself, has 
committed a faux pas. All this good news has put 
me quite in spirits: I suppose we shall have Mrs. 
Arundel here soon, mui 1 promise you I will pay 
her off in kind; for nothing has ever yet, or shall 
ever indace me to associate with a fie-fie shade; un¬ 
less, indeed, it be one of rank and fashion, who 
has only been suspected on earth, however decided 
her conviction in purgatory; such shades I under¬ 
stand are tolerated here in the first circles; but 
this is the only boundary to which I can carry my 
liberality on this point; I even turn away my head 
to avoid bowing to the good spirits when I observe 
them in communion with these creatures, which I 
blush to say they are very frequently, and two or 
three departures in the right direction have even 
taken place from this class since my residence 
here, while the delightful young nobleman, who is 
generally my partner at whist, against whom the 
principal accusation is only that of having been 
somewhat of a roue, is, they say, absolutely in dan¬ 
ger of disappearing by the opposite road. I trust 
this is not true, for it would grieve me to the heart. 

I feel that it may excite your surprise, and even 
incredulity, to be told, that under the circumstan¬ 


ces I have detailed, any of us should be so silly 
os to give way to temptation, and to turn, for an in¬ 
stant, from the right path, when there is not an 
atom of doubt as to the consequences, and when we 
are visibly surrounded by spirits, whose intentions, 
whether good or evil, are known to all. But it 
ought not to surprise any inhabitant of earth that 
such should be the case: are you not equally sur¬ 
rounded with warnings, not perhaps so visible to 
the eyes of the body, but equally so to the eyes 
of the mind ? Every benefit that you enjoy, and 
every ill that you suffer, are equally warnings; 
the happiness of virtue, the misery of vice, are as 
apparent to you as if the presiding spirit of each 
stood before you; natural and revealed religion 
warn you of future states of existence, and both 
point directly to the paths that lead to them. If 
you wilfully close your understanding to all this, 
will it open, although “ one rose from the dead ?” 

This sounds very like preaching, but it is so easy, 
and gives one so much consequence, to preach ! 
Although I hear you are yet in rude health, I will 
hope to have the satisfaction of seeing you here be¬ 
fore I leave, and as I am sure you, like myself, will 
find the rules too severe to be rigidly adhered to at 
first, I shall have much pleasure in introducing you 
to our coterie, and will even give you up my en¬ 
vied and calumniated chair at whist, and be ready 
to do you any other little friendly office in my 
power. In the mean time, believe me, my dear 
friend, ever the affectionate and faithful shads 
of your departed Friend, 

Margaret M’Dawdls. 

Purgatory, 7th Degree. 


Fashion. 

Fashion rules the world, and a most tyrannical 
mistress she is—compelling people to submit to 
the most inconvenient things imaginable, for faBh- 
iou sake. 

She pinches our feet with tight shoes, or chokes 
us with tight neckhandkcrchiefs, or squeezes the 
breath out of our body by tight lacing ; she makes 
people set up by night when they ought to be in 
bed, and keeps them in bed in the morning when 
they ought to be up and doing. 

She makes it vulgar to wait upon one’s self, and 
genteel to live idle and useless. 

She makes people visit when they would rather 
stay at home, eat when they are not hungry, and 
dtink when they are not thirsty. 

She invades our pleasure and interrupts our 
business. 

She ruins health and produces sickness—des¬ 
troys life, and occasions premature death. 

She makes foolish parents, invalids of children, 
and servants of all. 

She is a despot of the highest grade, full of 
intrigue and cunning, and yet husbands, wives, 
fathers, mothers, sons, daughters, and servants, 
black and white, voluntarily have become her obe¬ 
dient servants aud slaves, and vie with one an¬ 
other, to see who shall be most obsequious. 

She compels the people to dress gaily whether 
upon their own property or that of others; whether 
agreeable to the word of God, or the dictates of 
pride. 
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** An elegant sufficiency, content, 

Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 

Ease and alternate labor, useful life, 
Progressive virtue, and approving Heaven! 
These are the matchless joys of virtuous love! 
And thus their moments fly." 

Persia. 

How varied are the emotions which a view of the 
different countries of the world produces. Every 
nation, either in its past or present history, has 
some distinctive feature, on which the mind may 
rest with disgust or admiration. From past expe¬ 
rience, man may find a starting point for future 
discoveries, and be able to escape the slioaU and 
quicksands in the great ocean of human life. From 
the present, he sees the contrast between his own 
and others’ condition, and can mould his character 
accordingly. A glance at the other nations of the 
world brings to his mind a variety of scenes and 
characters. On the one hand, he sees virtue at¬ 
tended with its due reward, and philanthropy re¬ 
lieving the pains of the sufferer—wisdom and judg¬ 
ment governing the actions of a feeling heart,— 
valor conquering the arch-enemy of his country, 
and honor retaining the ruler within the pale of his 
prescribed limits: on the other, he secs passion 
swaying the conduct of its possessor, and avarice 
destroying every benevolent feeling of man’s na¬ 
ture,—ambition, which can find no world large 
enough for its sway, is compelled to be content 
with inspiring an unyielding courage into the van¬ 
guard of armies, and urging them fearlessly to 
brave the flaming lines of battle,—tyranny oppres¬ 
sing the powerless, and superstition opposing the 
advances of civilization and refinement. On every 
side a different scene is presented. The hardy 
Laplander has formed to himself habits, by which 
he is euabled to endure the coldest temperatures, 
and live m happy life, even amid the polar snows; 
while the swarthy inhabitant of Borneo and Su¬ 
matra are not wanting in happiness and enjoyment 
in the hottest climates. We are every day led to 
reflect on the suffering which the contending ar¬ 
mies of Don Carlos and the Queen are bringing 
upon Spain, and to discuss the merits of these 
claimants to dominion: while in another quarter, 
humanity is calling upon us, and pleading with us 
in the stifled accents of the suffering, and in the 
convulsed lips of the dying. We see ignorance 
and barbarism trammelling the feet of the powerful 
and leading their darkened captives to degradation 
and ruin. 

Such is the condition of many nations of Europe. 
But a view of the countries of Asia inspires those 
ether emotions which transport the soul far from 
the flitting things of earth, and conduct it back to 
the days of miracles and holy saints—when the 
haughty monarch was compellad to bow in bumble 
adoration to his true Creator—the imagined deity 
was despoiled of its ornaments, and the images of 
idolatry thrown down—where the first murderer 

3 


endeavored te quell the workings of his soul, and 
drown the voice of conscience—where, 

“High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and ot lnd, 
Satan exalted sat, insatiate to pursue 
Vain war with heaven.” 

Where, too, the first martyr fell, who had 4 fought 
the good fight,’hod sent forth*glad tidings/ and 
4 good will to men/ while 

“ Confusion heard his voice, and wild uproar stood 
rul’d.” 

And where 4 the earth did quake, and the rocks 
rent’as his spirit ascended on high. These are 
the scenes which the mind is led to contemplate as 
it views the countries of Asia—the seat of wealth, 
power, and high dignity. Alas ! the dreaded con¬ 
trast. What are now their glories f the glories of 
anarchy and confusion—of ignorance and mis¬ 
rule—superstition and idolatry. 

The condition of the Asiatic nations, at the pre¬ 
sent day, and more particularly of Persia, is truly 
ominous. That religion which is now spreading 
throughout almost all the earth is here shut out. 
The beacon-light of knowledge, which is guiding 
many nations to civilization, cannot here be dis¬ 
cerned. The hearts of its people seem enshrouded 
in a darkness which has never been dispelled since 
the sun of righteousness illuminated the earth. 
The power of ancient superstition still holds in 
bondage the inhabitants of Persia. Though im¬ 
provement may have found a way into parts of this 
ancient country, yet those pnrts are like the chinks 
and crevices of an old edifice, where the sun of 
heaven is scarce able to find an entrance, much 
less to remove the darkness of the interior. Festi¬ 
vals in commemoration of past events tend to keep 
alive a belief in the superstitions of antiquity, and 
to generate an opposition to all reformation. The 
habits and customs of their ancestors have, in the 
minds of the Persians, a sanctity, the violation of 
which would offend their great Mohamed, and be 
contrary to the spirit of the Koran. But their ig¬ 
norance is not amongst the least of the obstacles to 
their improvement in civilization. Their know¬ 
ledge is confined within the narrow limits of their 
own territory, and beyond this they seek not to 
penetrate. Their own country is to them a para¬ 
dise, and a land 4 flowing with milk and honey/ 
The missionary may endeavor to teach them the 
ways of other portions of the world, but their sur¬ 
prise and wonder exist only for a time, and they 
again relapse into their wonted state of feeling, to 
think no more of what they have heard. Such is 
the condition of a nation which once enjoyed such 
unbounded wealth and power. 

Though great evils may threaten the present 
condition of Persia, there is much in her past his¬ 
tory of which she may be proud to boast. I refer 
to the literature of the country. There is that in 
the translations of her poets and historians worthy 
of admiration. This idea may appear strange to a 
cursory observer of the nation, yet it is no less 
strange than true. These productions discover 
much correctness of thought, and beauty of expres¬ 
sion. The Persian writers possessed that imagi¬ 
nation and passion which, if properly cultivated, 
might have honored the world with productions, 
equal at least, to the highest efforts of modern 
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gtniai, in originality and beauty of metaphor. 
These eastern authors fall not short of them in 
lofty aspirings, and extended circuits in the regions 
of fancy and fiction; they have culled as choice 
flowers, and plucked as rich fruits as our own wri¬ 
ters, and their productions are as great a feast for 
the mind—an equally 1 dainty dish to set before a 
king/ Many of their tales, though they may have 
originated among the Hindoos, bring much honor 
on the Persian writers, for their happy changes 
and improvements. In them every object is en¬ 
dowed with the power of speech. The beast that 
howls in the forest, the bird that flies, the fish that 
swims, speak in the lauguage of ministers, cour¬ 
tiers, wise men and foolish men, in order, says a 
Persian author, that the 1 ears of authority may be 
safely approached by the tongue of wisdom/ We 
there find that peculiarity and force of expression 
which can arise only from strong passion. We 
there see the character of a people portrayed under 
the garb of fiction, which can never fail to fix the 
attention. The language is free and impassioned, 
and the ideas flow from minds uncultivated, and 
possessing the natural luxuriance of the soil. And 
why should not this be the disposition of their ge¬ 
nius. Possessing a country where nature has 
showered her choicest blessings and displayed her 
richest flowers; a climate mild and healthful, with 
showers to invigornte the plants, and moisten the 
pferched earth : what can be more favorable to the 
exercise and production of imagination and pas¬ 
sion T They become naturalized to the soil, and 
grow up unnoticed and unthought of, like the ver¬ 
dant shrub on the banks of their lucid streams. The 
grove, the rill, the garden shaded with lofty syca¬ 
mores, and filled with every fruit and flower of the 
tempera'* zone—the ‘green clad bill'and towering 
mountain—all tend to give a character to the peo¬ 
ple, and a tone to their feelings. And amid the 
varied scenes of nature it is to be observed, how 
much man takes his shape and pursuit from the 
condition of the land in which he is born. In the 
language of the poet— 

Not but the human fabric from its birth, 
Imbibes a flavor of its parent earth: 

As various tracts enforce a various toil, 

The manners speak the idiom of the soil. 

- Allegories and unbounded metaphors form the 
prominent feature in their style of writing. This is 
their literature and learning, and this the character 
of those productions which the critics of the west 
would condemn as extravagant, and arising from 
heated imaginations. But a careful observer will 
readily perceive that our own so much admired 
romances are but exotics, pruned and nurtured to 
suit the genial soil in which they have been trans¬ 
planted. 

Though Persia lias never been the birth-place of 
men distinguished for reason and sound judgment, 
able to calculate the distances of the heavenly 
bodies, and discover the intricacies of nature’s 
works—of a Solon to frame a government for her 
people, or a Socrates to teach them the immutable 
principles of truth and justice, and bring them from 
darkness to wisdom's 4 marvellous Tight,' yet she 
can boast of her generals, who have won imperish¬ 
able laurels and never-fading wreaths—of her poets 
and historians, who possessed that genius which, 


with proper cultivation might have gained her a 
4 name and a praise throughout the whole earth/ 
The translations of Firdousee, their great poet, 
show good sense mixed with the natural vividness 
and fiery passion of the people. Many of these 
resemblp the poems of Ossian so much, that a con¬ 
noisseur would find much difficulty in distinguish¬ 
ing them. In his description of battles he has been 
truly sublime; they cause such a thrill to pervade 
the bosom of the reader that he imagines he hears 
the shrill trumpet’s blast, and observes the inspired 
leader urging his soldiers to the fray. But the lite¬ 
rature of Persia is not of that kind which will bring 
lasting honor upon its authors. It may please for 
a time, but it leaves no permanent benefit to the 
world. No new principles of science are develo¬ 
ped in their tales, nor do they afford any assistance 
to the student in his labors; the philosopher seeks 
not in them for a basis on which to build his the¬ 
ories, nor for a guide in making his discoveries. It 
is a style of writing which has pleased successive 
generations, and been a source of amusement to 
the scholar in his leisure hours, and a pastime 
to the man of letters, when free from more impor¬ 
tant business. They will never cease to please 
and delight, but the instruction to be derived from 
them is but little: the morals which they contain 
have been sent forth to the world in other forms, 
equally impressive and enticing. But their merit 
will never be lost, and the peculiarity of their style 
will never cease to attract attention. 

The future condition of this country is still a 
mystery, which time alone can unravel. But judg¬ 
ing from her present prospects, her situation here¬ 
after cannot be elevated. There is a gloom hang¬ 
ing over her, which must sooner or later cloud her 
already much sullied brightness, and darken her 
land. The croaking raven, which is now hovering 
over her, will soon dart upon its victim, and satiate 
its appetite for dominion. Though Persian arms 
have subdued thousands, and foreign thrones have 
crumbled beneath the weight of her power, and 
‘ kings been dragged at the wheels of her triumphal 
chariots'—yet there is a voice in the far-off distance 
like the first peal of thunder, preceding the raging 
storm which is to overwhelm this country# But far 
be it from me to discourage the efforts of the chart- 
tuble, or to extinguish one spark of that fiery ardor 
which is urging the philanthropist to exertion in 
behalf of his fellow-man. Far be it from me to 
take one atom from the power that is every day in¬ 
creasing the Inomcntum of that revolution which 
is enlightning the benighted, and spreading through 
distant climes. The prejudices and superstitions 
which have existed for ages, can never be eradi¬ 
cated. Her moral darkness will never cease, 
and the sun of civilization can never penetrate the 
mist, and must be content to linger and play upon 
the hill-tops. Though untiring zeal may force upon 
these deluded beings a knowledge of other worlds, 
and acquaint them with another kind of happiness, 
more precious than their own—though the voice of 
a Judson shall reach their ears, and his counsels 
penetrate to the inmost recesses of their he a rt s 
their consciences are fortified against all attack, 
and able to resist all the darts which the power of 
reason and persuasion can hurl against them. 

S eptember , 1835. a. ■. v. d. 
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A RETROSPECT OF AN OLD PHYSICIAN. 

A IIKTCB. 


Asotrr the close of the last century my troubles 
in this ever-varying life began, though if report be 
true, I had quite enough previous to my ddbut; in 
other words, I was born in the year 1777—the day 
and month still remain a secret My father was of 
that class of men who generally contrive to spend a 
freed deal more money than law or equity, in 
countries where the boundaries of meum and teum 
were well defined, could give him any claim to. 
Be this as it may, as the song says, *< be seldom 
wasted credit or chart.” 

The patrimonial property, though small, was 
yet, with economy, adequate to the wants of a 
moderate establishment. Unfortunately my fami¬ 
ly, of which 1 was the youngest, consisted of some 
fifteen or sixteen boys and girls, though many of 
them were already passed the dangerous epoch of 
thirty, and the rest fast approaching it. For such 
a family the paternal estate was but a drop in the 
ocean. My father, as if too much occupied in the 
pleasing task of generation, forgot altogether the 
necessity of a future provision for any of us ; nor 
did he seriously incline his thoughts that way, until 
quite certain that his productive labors as a parent 
were suspended. He, however, soon found an 
outlet for his overplus of population. The army 
afforded employment to some, the navy to others, 
the Indies both east and west also have had their 
share. “ For them no more the blazing hearth shall 
burn." I too, had my age permitted, would have 
gone the same road; but my stars reserved me for j 
other, but not less severe, trials. I 

My father's income was now so small, that my j 
education, which commenced at home under the 
care of a private tutor, was soon changed to the 
humble but classic shed of a village oracle. Here 
I soon acquired a smartness in Latin phraseology, 
which procured for me many a cheerful welcome 
from my dear father, who in his boosy moments, 
toslc the greatest delight in my classic rhapsodies, < 
the meaning of many of which I subsequently j 
found I knew little about, verifying the phrase, i 
" ignorance is bliss for tliough I have since ac¬ 
quired a tolerable knowledge of the most classic 
authors, 1 fare much worse. 

The error which my father had committed with 
respect to my elder brothers, was too glaring to es¬ 
cape his notice ; and, though he did not often 
waste much thought in speculations about the ad¬ 
vancement of any of us, he determined, if possible, 
to avoid, in my case, a similar blunder. He now 
adopted a course of an opposite, but equally inju¬ 
rious nature towards me. Before my education 
vm even tolerably advanced, a consultation was 
held what was to be done with me. Each member 
had his favorite theory; and as the collective wis¬ 
dom of the family was here assembled, every one 
maintained his sown suggestion with considerable 
tenacity. Law, physic, and divinity, commerce, 
etc. passed rapidly before this learned conclave. 


One proposed law, and supported his view by the 
extraordinary abilities I showed in quoting from 
authors; another proposed divinity, and hinted at 
a mitre; a third, with more success, unfortunately 
for me, dwelt at considerable length upon the ad¬ 
vantages of physic. The rhetoric of this man, 
himself a miserable hypochondriac, sealed my 
fate; a doctor it was decreed l should be, and a 
doctor I was to all intepts and purposes in my own 
estimation. 

There is no occasion of life on which the animut 
of the boy should be so much consulted, as in the 
choice of a profession; in which, with but few in¬ 
tervals of relaxation, he is to spend the bloom of 
youth, the vigor of manhood, and the maturity of 
age. There arc few who are capable of making 
any advances in the honorable but laborious pro¬ 
fessions, that do not evince a predilection for one 
in preference to another. Ifindulged in his choice, 
he will endure all the privations which his own 
selection may have induced, and ultimately reach 
the goal in safety. 

After the usual course of medical study, I be¬ 
came de facto a doctor. I was then about twenty- 
six years of age, my person, manners, habits, edu¬ 
cation, were such as, in any other walk of life, 
would have gone far to advance my worldly in¬ 
terest ; but in the one iu which I was now unhap¬ 
pily settled, they were not only no advantage, but 
a positive injury. To think of making a practice 
at my age, was an experiment which even my 
most sanguine friends could not for a moment en¬ 
tertain. Many who gave me credit for a tolerable 
share of information, were yet unable to move con¬ 
trary to the current of vulgar opinion, which con¬ 
siders good looking doctors bad physicians. Some 
wished I was older, others said it would be of great 
advantage to have my head gray. Some proposed 
travelling, but though this was a plan quite in uni¬ 
son with my own feelings, 1 found one small ob¬ 
jection—my funds were too low. A voyage in a 
South Sea whaler was calculated to produce one 
of the objects above alluded to—gray hairs, as I 
should be for three years at least constantly ex¬ 
posed to the twofold risk of starvation and drown¬ 
ing ; but as these were hazards I did not choose to 
run, I kept my hair a jet black for some years 
longer than my best friends wished. 

Having little to do in the medical way. I passed 
the greater part of time in reading the Belles Let- 
tres; French, Italian, and German writers also 
occupied much of my leizure hours. But this too, 

I was told, would be no great advantage, as many 
would imagine, that whilst engaged in their study, 

I ought to have been studying medicine; whilst 
others said it would be positively injuriour, os af¬ 
fording a means of exercising greater control over 
the female mind, and thus forfeiting indirectly the 
confidence of the men. My situation was truly 
deplorable; I could find no outlet for my xnedi- 
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cal lore, and all other I was told was of negative 
value. 

However, 1 determined to practice, and settled 
down with a resolution not to be alarmed cither by 
my personal appearance, or my extensive informa¬ 
tion on general subjects. The scene of my debut 
was in what may be called a third-rate city of the 
kingdom. The first five years of my professional 
career were rendered somewhat easy by the kind¬ 
ness of a relative, who, for the energy with which 
he forced upon me the profession of physic, thought 
himself bound, I suppose, to mitigate, in some de¬ 
gree, the evils which he was so instrumental in im¬ 
posing. The expectation of a niche in this man's 
will, gave to his suggestions a weight and impor¬ 
tance which no reasoning that he was master of 
could impart to them. Never shall I forget the 
first anxious years of my career. Day rolled on 
after day, week after week, and month after month, 
and yet the knocker of my door remained quiet as 
the grave—my finances low,.my friends few, my 
expectations none. In my intercourse with the 
world of my own immediate neighborhood, my po-j 
sttion was. abstractedly speaking, good, the young 
and gay I found agreeable, but those of a maturer 
age 1 found cold and austere. 

I studied physic against my inclination, but cul¬ 
tivated it as an honorable calling, and having gone 
to a certain extent in it, I thought that with ordi¬ 
nary application 1 must succeed; but the ideas 
which a highly cultivated mind forms of the duties 
of a physician, are little in accordance with the 
vulgar but popular notions. 1 recollect the first 
family of distinction to which I was called in pro¬ 
fessionally, was one with which I was for some 
time on terms of intimate friendship, yet this was 
not sufficient to shield me from the shafts of slan¬ 
der; my attendance was soon at an end, caused by 
the mysterious insinuations of un old maiden aunt, 
who very much disapproved of admitting young 
unmarried doctors to the confidence of families. 
This was the first blow of any importance which 1 
had yet received. The tocsin sounded, and the 1 
evil spread far and wide, involving friends and 
foes; the latter from motives decidedly hostile, 
the former, to avoid unpleasant remarks, yielded a 1 
silent assent. No efforts which I could now make 
were able to reinstate me in public favor. I found 
myself, without a shadow of imputation on my 
moral character as a man or as a physician, com¬ 
pletely ruined—so easy is it to whisper away the 
reputation of a physician. I now discovered that 
to remain longer in a community with whom I had 
so few feelings in common, would be not only un¬ 
becoming as a man, but at variance with my duties 
as a physician; accordingly I broke up my connex¬ 
ion with it, and, determined to bear with fortitude 
what I had not power to alter, I retired to the con¬ 
tinent. 

In my retreat I recurred frequently to the scene 
of my former practice, and being still young, re¬ 
solved to try my chances on other grounds. After 
a few years 1 absence I again entered on practice, 
but under circumstances of a different nature, and, 
as events have proved, better suited to the general 
end of all professional labor—wealth. Having 
failed as the gay, accomplished physician, I wore 
ship, as the sailors say, and tried my schemes on 


the other tack, and though with a long heavy swell 
against her, she answered her helm well. The 
course now before me was plain, but unambitions. 
I now began to feel that I must live on the emolu¬ 
ments of my profession, and quickly directed my 
thoughts to the shortest road to riches. I found 
this to be servility, meanness, abandonment of all 
independence of character, and an entire submis¬ 
sion to the will of the rich and opulent. Without 
sinking into the servile adulation of my compeers, 
I adopted a mean between these extremes, and the 
once gay and fashionable physician now merged 
into the plodding, careless, and slovenly man of 
business. The vulgar notion that elegance of per¬ 
son, and a profound knowledge of medicine are in* 
compatible, obliged me to fall in with views and 
habits for which I have ever entertained the great¬ 
est contempt. I could here, however, satisfy my 
mind; for the path I was now about to move in, 
one so much at variance with the whole tenor of 
my life, was one to which the caprice of the world 
| had forced me. 

I The metamorphoses of my dress, habits, and 
general appearance, were now so strange, that few 
I who saw me in my palmy days of fashion could 
discover any likeness. My dress was suited in 
shape and color to a man of seventy. Upon me, 

< not yet thirty-six, it must have been grotesque; 
and upon any other than a doctor, it would have 
been strong grounds to doubt the existence of a 
went conscia recti as a governing agent over this 
shapeless inass; but with men who are supposed 
to be more interested in the happiness of others 
than their own, any extravagance will pass for 
wisdom. I need hardly mention here, that to one 
naturally of a gay, cheerful disposition, there was 
no small difficulty in this transmigration. How_ 
ever, a little practice soon settles this I have 
often laughed heartily at my own figure, and am 
sure I should have made a capital picture. A large 
buckled wig, with a pair of pendant asinine ears, 
a hat not unlike the modern bishop’s, cravat more 
like a roller than a cravat, tied behind, with the 
ends projecting a little above the collar of the eoet, 
no trace of those black whiskers which broke the 
peace and happiness of so many families—so that 
to suppose that any danger could lurk under such 
> a guise, would be carrying suspicion to an extreme. 
My conversation was less impassioned, my lan¬ 
guage plain and abrupt, and a settled look ef no 
rose contemplation had now assumed the ascen¬ 
dant over a face once gay and animated. The pub 
lie took the bait, and ascribed all to the abstruse na¬ 
ture of my studies. Business flowed in upon me, 
my name was noised abroad as the morose doctor, 
families whose doors would have remained closed 
against me under any other dress, now flew open, 
and honors, rank, and riches soon followed. In 
my readings 1 affected to dispise every thing light 
or amusing. “ Put on a smile and a deceit, and 
played the hypocrite ’mongst men.” My fondest 
wishes were now realized to a certain extant. I 
became rich, my riches in the society in which I 
moved were sure to fix a man's position, yet I waa 
not happy. The constant restraint under which I 
was forced to live, the complote hs/inmuwl 
which had taken place in my life and habits, had 
so entirely changed my temper, that wbgt I hid 
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adopted only as a means to an end—wealth—be¬ 
came the ruling passion of my life. Money was 
now the god of my adoration. With it alone could 
I hope to attain that station which renders people 
in some degree insensible to the shafts of envy or 
slander. With all the monotony of a mill-horse, 
hut with few of his animal enjoyments, I moved on 
io my daily rounds, a stranger to ail tlie pleasures 
of my time and age. Years grow upon me, and I 
became peevish and morose, at war with the world 
and myself, with few, if any of the kindred sensi¬ 
bilities of our nsture. I began to retire from the 
business of life, and visited only attached friends; 
by degrees they dropped off*, and I found myself 
at length desolate and neglected. It is difficult to 
give an idea of the privations which young physi-, 
cians must endure, if narrowed in pecuniary re¬ 
sources. For them the ordinary and legitimate 
pleasures are to hold out no charms : the bloom of 
youth, and too oflen the vigor of manhood, must 
pass away before they can hope to exist by the in¬ 
come of their profession. A gray head, with a 
face marked with the lines of care, are the sure 
criterion with a thoughtless public, for talent and 
understanding. By a strange process of reasoning, 
the mind is considered un6t for profouud and ac¬ 
curate thinki ng, until it has lost its vigor and force; 
and at sixty or seventy the dreamy incoherent ra¬ 
vings of doating physicians are preferred to the 
sound inductions of a youthful vigorous mind. 
Such are a few of the prospects which the study 
of medicine holds out; can we wonder, then, that 
quackery should exist 7 


The Picture. 

How deep and yet how delusive, are first impres¬ 
sions. We gaze upon a beautiful face—we listen 
to an ingenious tale—we are enraptured by the har¬ 
mony of a melodious voice: the one Bits away, the 
others die upon the ear, and become a dream, a 
vision of the past—but the effect on our hearts is 
produced, and shape and direction is given to our 
thoughts and feelings and opinions. Prejudice— 
how often is it the result of misrepresentation, un¬ 
contradicted and unexplained, until, after canker¬ 
ing for years, it has sunk so deep that the removal 
of the cause does not even modify, much less re¬ 
move, the effect. Friendship—how often does it 
lean on the first suggestions of the heart, and find 
its prop 44 a broken reed” at best. And love—sweet, 
innocent, and delightful love—how often have the 
rainbow colorings of its early sky been dimmed 
and blighted, and all its fond hopes been sepul¬ 
chred in a desolate and broken heart, because it 
built upon first impressions. But what has all this 
to do with the Picture 7 I will tell you. 

I had a friend. He lived—but no matter where: 
I should have to describe a beautiful summer cot¬ 
tage, and groves, and streams, and “ a most living 
landscape,” were I to follow the fashion of the 
times, and mince out a story by descriptions. 
Well, kny friend Henry Allston was busily em¬ 
ployed, one soft summer morning, at his parlor 
window, in counting the bubbles that danced 
down the little brook before him, and tracing their 
fortunes as they sailed along, now sparkling in 
the sunshine, now wrapped in shade and now 


bursting like the fairy castles of young hope, and 
disappearing. He had nothing to do. An old un¬ 
cle, and a rich old uncle is a good thing, especially- 
if he has the gout, and you read the newspapers 
for him, pour out bis wine, light his pipe, and ad¬ 
just the pillow under his nursling toe. A rich old 
unele bad recently left a fortune on bis bands, and 
a fortune, too, so suited, that it left him no earthly 
I trouble, except that of spending an ample income. 

| He therefore got along with his mornings as he 
could, until the post boy announced the arrival of 
his daily budget of etceteras from the city. 

It came this morning, as usual, and among pa 
pers and pamphlets, magazines and reviews, ex¬ 
hibiting all the spice of life that variety affords, hie 
eye fell upon a neat roU, carefully enveloped in 
yellow paper, and sealed at both ends. He opened 
it. It was a Picture—a girl, with a rose in her 
clustering hair, a rich, full lip, and eye of delicate 
blue, that looked out sweetly at him. 

He could not mistake it, though it came without 
note or comment. 44 Julia Carroll, as I live,” said 
he ; 44 well, it is kind in her—she remembered her 
promise, even after I had forgotten it—the shall 
have the warm, sunny side of my parlor, over 
there among my flowers.” And there she is, 
smiling from her elegant lithograph, circled by a 
rich frame, in the full glory of every thing but—life. 

Julia was a young acquaintance, the daughter of 
a valued friend, whom he had visited a year be¬ 
fore. He thought her an interesting girl then, but 
in the whirl of fashion through which he had since 
passed, he had forgotten his transient flirtation and 
the promised lithograph; and it came new like 
the risk of a friend to the retreats of solitude. 
What a quiet domestic companion that Picture was! 
When he had nothing else to do, and wearied of 
the hour, he looked on it: instead of counting the 
bubbles in the brook, therefore, he would sit and 
count the tresses that shaded her brow. 44 She is 
| really a pleasant looking girl,” be would say to 
I himself; 41 how she does improve!” 

His dog and his gun amused him; but then ha 
came home tired, and often out of humor with bis 
luck: yet as he opened the door and threw himself 
on the ottoman, his eyes would turn to the Picture, 
and gaze on that elegant forehead, those laughing 
eyes, that neck of perfect symmetry, that hidden 
bosom of unimagined beauty, until, in spite of his 
confirmed anchoritism, his heart would breathe out, 
44 Well, she is beautiful.” 

Time winged his silent way, and four years ac¬ 
tually passed, during which, with the exception of 
an occasional ride to the city, his cottage home, his 
rustic neighbors, his dog and gun, and last, though 
not least the Pieture, were the companions of Hen¬ 
ry Allston. He was, as he called it, when he went 
into the country, 41 getting out of the world,” when 
one morning his old footman was surprised, upon 
| looking in at the parlor door, to see his master 
I booted and spurred at six o'clock for a journey. 
He walked from the window to the ottoman—ha 
turned his eyes up to the Picture—approached and 
tookit from its quiet nook on the wall—kissed it, 
and gazed, and kissed it again— 44 Beautiful girl, I 
will see her.” The bell rang. 44 John!” 44 Here 
sir.” 44 John, I want my horse. Take care of 
matters and things here. I shall be at home in 
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about a fortnight."— 11 Yes, air,” waa the simple an¬ 
swer ; for lord of his little world, Henry had none 
there to question him. 

A pretty cream colored pony stood at Mr. Car¬ 
rol's door as Henry approached. The old gentle¬ 
man stroked his mane, patted him on the back, and 
took the bridle from the servant “ Henry Allston, 
as I live,” he exclaimed, as be seized the hand of 
his young friend; “ Why, what lucky wind has 
blown you this way I I thought that you were bu¬ 
ried long ago.” “Not quite, my old friend; like 
the mole, I now and then come out of my hiding 
place, to see if the sun is still above the horizon.” 
He meant the daughter. In another moment she 
came tripping down the steps in a riding habit A 
kindly greeting passed, and Henry waited upon 
her in her evening ride. 

•• Well,” said he to himself, when he retired for 
the night, “it is Julia Carroll, but she is not as 
pretty as she has been.” The flame that had been 
preying on his heart kindled by the Picture, was 
well nigh quenched by the original. All his pre¬ 
determinations against matrimony returned, and 
at the breakfast table next morning he bid the fami¬ 
ly adieu, and was prancing down the lane on his 
fine steed, to return, as he supposed it probable, no 
more, when the discharge of a gun frighted his 
horse. He waa thrown, and in fifteen minutes 
brought back to Mr. Carroll's with a broken arm, 
and otherwise seriously injured. A dangerous 
fever succeeded, and, for many weeks, the original 
of the beautiful Picture which had lured him from 
his home became his nurse, his ministering spirit in 
affliction. 

How little do the mere worshippers of beauty 
know of woman's nature ! how little of her value ! 
was the language of his heart, when, pressing her 
hand to his lips, he imprinted upon it the tribute of 
affection. He was twice conquered. The tri¬ 
umph of simple beauty held only a transient do¬ 
minion: but the triumph of woman's worth over 
the loftier passions is as enduring as truth itself. 
And often after, when, with fair Julia by his side, he 
occupied his favorite ottoman, and gazed with her 
on that seducing Picture, though beautiful still, he 
wondered that he had never seen behind its look 
of gentleness and purity, the rich treasures of af¬ 
fection, and tenderness, and truth, and virtue, 
which form the native dower of “ Heaven's best 
gift to man.” 


As the man of pleasure, by a vain attempt to be 
more happy than any man can be, is often more 
miserable than most men are; so the sceptic, in 
a vain attempt to be wise, beyond what is per-J 
nutted to man, plunges into a darkness more 
deplorable, and a blindness more incurable, than 
that of the common herd whom he despises, and 
would fain instruct. For the more precious the 
gift, the more pernicious ever will be the abuse of 
it, as the most powerful medicines are the most 
dangerous, if misapplied; and no error is so rem¬ 
ediless as that which arises, not from the exclusion 
of wisdom, but from its perversion. The sceptic, 
when he plunges into the depths of infidelity, like 
the miser who leaps from the shipwreck, will find 
that the treasures which he bears about him, will 
only sink him deeper in the abyss. 


The BrMe. 

BY ICRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY* 


I came, but she was gone. 

There lay her lute, 

Just as she touch'd it last, at the soft hour 
Of summer twilight, when the woodbine cupe 
Filling with deeper fragrance, fondly press’d 
Through the rais'd casement, uttering tender thanks 
To her who trained them. On her favorite seat 
Still lay her work-box open, and the book 
That last she read, and careless near its page 
A note, whose cover her slight pen had trae'd 
With lines unconscious, while her lover spake 
That dialect which brings forgetfulness 
Of all beside. It was the pleasant boose 
Where from her childhood she had been the star 
Of hope and joy. 

I came, and she was gone. 

But this I knew, for 1 remember’d well 
Her parting look, when from the altar led, 

With silvery veil, but slightly swept aside, 

How the young rose leaf deepen'd on her cheek. 
And on her brow solemn beauty sat, 

Like one who gives a priceless gift away. 

But there was silence. Mid that stranger throng. 
Even strangers, and the hard of heart, did draw 
Their breath supprest to see the mother's lip 
Turn ghastly pale, and the tall stately sire 
Bow with a secret sorrow, as he gave 
His darling to an untried guardianship, 

And to a far-off clime. Perchance his thought 
Travers’d the moss-grown prairies and the shores 
Of the cold lakes,—or those o’erhanging cliffs 
And mighty mountain tops, that rose to bar 
Her log-reared mansion from the anxious eye 
Of kindred and of friends. 

Even triflers felt 

How strong and beautiful is woman's love 
That, taking in its hand the joys of home, 

The tenderest melodies of tuneful years, 

Yea, and its own life also, lays them all 
Meek and unblenching on a mortal's breast. 
Reserving naught, save that unspoken hope 
Which hath its root in God. 

Mock not with mirth 

A scene like this ,—ye laughter-loving ones,— 
Hence with the hackney'd jest! The dancer's heel; 
What doth it here ? 

Joy, serious and sublime. 

Such as doth nerve the energies of prayer, 

Should swell the bosom, when a maiden’s hand 
Fresh from its young flower-gathering, girdeth on 
That harness, which the minister of death 
Alone unlooseth,—and whose power doth aid 
Or mar the journey of the soul to heaven. 


The following short apologue of Sadi, an Asiatic 
sage, is full of valuable instruction: “ I never com¬ 
plained of my wretched forlorn condition, but on 
one occasion, when my feet were naked, and I had 
not wherewithal to shoe them. Soon after, meet¬ 
ing a man without feet, I was thankful for the boun¬ 
ty of Providedcc to myself, and with perfect resig 
nation submitted to my want of shoes.” 
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ORIGINAL. 

LEAVE* FROM A STUDENT’S PORTFOLIO. 

NUMBER I. 


As I was quietly sitting in my elbow chair one 
cold winter evening, gazing at a bright and com* 
fortable fire, and dividing my attention between 
a book, a pipe, and a rather suspicious looking 
gists, that stood half filled by my side—in short, in 
that happylstate of mental quiescence when we feel 
is a friendly humor with all the world, I was sud¬ 
denly aroused by a low rap at the door. The glass 
was quickly committed to its secret and wonted 
sanctuary, and 1 bade the visitor enter. When 1 
beard the rap at the door my thoughts were of a 
tutor, going his night's rounds. But such was not 
the person by whom my meditations were dis¬ 
turbed. It was an old, gray headed man ; he ad¬ 
vanced slowly into the room, and placing a pack¬ 
age on the table, took out of it several volumes, 
bound according to the ancient style, in vellum. 
They were some of those rare old mauuscripts, 
written in the seclusion of aconvent cell, and which 
though they rarely contain any thing that will pay 
the reader for the trouble of perusing the crabbed 
text, are held in the highest esteem by all lovers of 
antiquity. Being somewhat of an antiquarian I soon 
effected the purchase of all the old gentleman had, 
and in the first part of the most ancient of the col¬ 
lection I found the tale, which, having translated 
into a more modern dialect, I now present to the 
reader. 

The Student of Oxford. 

It was a dark and tempestuous night, and the 
wind swept in gusts through the silent streets of the 
good town of Oxford. Now it rushed violent as a 
hurricane, carrying all before it, and then, like the 
plaintive wailing ofadistressed spirit,it would sink 
to a low and melancholy tone. It was the dead hour 
of night, and not a soul was stirring in the streets. 
Only a single lamp was shedding its uncertain 
ray from the attic window of an old house near the 
venerable University.* It was not the light that 
illumines the hall of revelry, nor that which by its 
cheerful brightness gladdens the domestic circle. 
The apartment from which it proceeded was poor 
and comfortless—a flock bed, an old settle, and a 
table on which lay several folios of immense sire, 
formed the sole furniture. Seated near the tabic 
was a young man; bis countenance pale, and 
his brow contracted with study and thought. But 
he bad an air of nobleness and dignity that forbade 
the belief that poverty and seclusion had always 
been his lot. But that such was now his fate every 
thing betokened—be fixed his eyes intently on the 
ponderous voloma before him, and something like 
hope illumined his countenance. The hour had 
now eorne when he was to make his last experiment 
in search of that mysterious substance by whose 
touch all metals would become the most precious. 

• At the time when this tale was probably written, 
the buildings of the University were few and near 
together. 


The study of years depended on this one hour- 
should this experiment fail he had no resource. 
Poverty, with all its attendant miseries stared him 
in the face. But was this all T Was there no other 
incentive to exertion f A warmer passion than the 
love of science glowed within his bosom^and truly 
fair was the object of his consuming love. But 
though the attachment was mutual, yet the wealth 
of the lady and the poverty of the Student, placed 
in her father's mind, at least, an inseparable bar¬ 
rier between them. This then was the trying hour, 
when the mysterious power of alchymy was to be 
proved—its success, insuring wealth and happi¬ 
ness—its failure, misery and want. 

The 8tudent arose from his seat and with s 
trembling haste arrayed the instruments of his art. 
The furnace and the crucible were produced and 
with a careful hand the contents of a small steel box 
and of several vials were mingled. Soon they 
were subjected to an intense beat, and first a white 
and wreathing smoke issued forth, which formed 
itself into beautiful festoons about the apartment, 
and now the vapor was dispersed, and a bright and 
vivid flame shoots its forked tongues even to the 
rafters, and as it shedsits flickering light, the coun¬ 
tenance of the Student appears fixed and immova¬ 
ble as of one no longer of this world. 

Truly it would have been a fit subject for a paint¬ 
er's pencil, as the lone Student at the midnight hour, 
watched with intense anxiety the fruits of the study 
j of years—aye, that on which all that was valuable 
in life seemed to depend. And now the flame be¬ 
came low and luried, and from its dull, red body, 
sent forth forks of many-colored tints—suddenly 
it fell, and with an explosion that rocked the old 
building to its foundation, the furnace and its con¬ 
tents were dashed into a thousand pieces. For a 
moment the Student stood as one stupified, and 
with a vacant eye gazed on the ruin around him ; 
then frantically tossing his arms aloft and uttering a 
cry of hopeless anguish, he rushed forth, he knew 
not whither. 

The violence of the storm had abated and the 
fury of the autumnal blast had passed away. The 
[ moon burst forth from the broken clouds and illu¬ 
mined with her chaste beams the venerable towers 
of the University. How beautiful was the scene; 
all, from the lofty walls of that classic pile to the 
meanest hut of the peasant, was bathed in a flood of 
chastened light, save one dark forest between whose 
thickly woven branches not a ray of light penetra¬ 
ted ; and the little streams shone like veins of sil¬ 
ver in an emerald ground. But the beauties of the 
landscape were unheeded by the unhappy Student. 
Rushing forward at a frantic pace, as if impelled 
by some unknown power, he entered the dark, 
wild wood—and he dashed onward and onward, 
and heeded not the close-wove branches nor the 
tearing thorn. 

And should we wonder that when he reached the 
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stream now called the Isis t and bent his strained 
eyes on its dark and lien waters, the thought of 
death passed throughAiis mind T A fearful resolve 
-was suddenly made and his spirit laughed in mock¬ 
ery as he thought how the miseries of life might be 
escaped. It was but for a moment, a flood of light 
illumined his darkened soul. Tell us ye proud 
metaphysicians how it was, that while this poor 
and friendless Student bent over the dark, deep 
stream, and the stern resolve of death was in his 
thoughts, that the scenes of an earlier and a hap¬ 
pier period were presented at once with all the 
brightness of reality to his fancy t And a form ap¬ 
peared before his eye as of a venerable man, his 
gray hair strewed over his shoulders, and his fea¬ 
tures were those of his beloved father, long since no 
more—and a voice sounded in his ear, unlike a 
mortal stone, and it bade him beware, for his hour 
was not yet come. He looked again and he saw it 
hot; it was but the creature of his fancy, but he 
was calmed. Reverently crossing himself he left 
the banks of the stream, and casting his weary 
body beneath a forest tree, his senses found oblivion 
in sleep; and in his sleep he saw still clearer than 
before the vision of his departed father, and it told 
him to arouse from his lethargy as the day of hap¬ 
piness was nigh. 

The morning sun shed his golden rays on the 
fair banks of the Isis, and nature smiled as in lovely 
spring, but it illumined the foliage now wearing an 
autumnal tint; and as the gladdening beams fell on 
the mossy bank, the Student leaped from his leafy 
couch, refreshed and calm ; and as all nature 
seemed to laugh in gladness he almost wondered 
at his own agitation the preceding night. Is it not 
happiness barely to exist, thought he, in so fair a 
world ? What if poverty be my lot, is it not the lot 
of thousands ? And were it not that I should love 
ktr, the object of my tenderest love, I could recon¬ 
cile myself to its deprivations. But that, alas, is 
the thought that drives me to distraction. Engaged 
in these thoughts his mind was totally absorbed, 
and he perceived not the approach of a horseman 
who was advancing at full speed towards him. 
Anxious toescape observation, and wishing in soli¬ 
tude tocalm his mind, the Student turned aside, but 
perceived to his surprise that the horseman slowly 
followed him. In those days a stranger was too 
often an enemy. And seeing that he was the ob¬ 
ject of his pursuit the Student paused to observe 
him more closely. But hardly had he slackened 
his pace when the former rode up and leaping oft* 
his horse, abruptly said— 

“ Good sir, excuse the suddenness of my speech, 
but'artthou not Alein, the Student of Oxford ?” 

“ Rightly hast thou judged, my good fellow, but 
who art thou and what hast thou to do with me ?” 

“ Noble sir, I bring you right joyful news. Your 
uncle, who usurped your broad lands died suddenly 
last night, and the tenants who suffered under his 
oppression, with one voice demand your restora¬ 
tion to your rightful inheritance. I was your fath¬ 
er's faithful servant, and to serve his son, is the 
height of Hugo's ambition.” 

The Student was at first almost stupified with 
sudden joy—then falling on his knees he returned 
thanks to God and his patron Saint for bis unex¬ 
pected relief from the horrors of poverty. 


A year had passed away, and the sun of an au¬ 
tumnal morning was gilding the turrets of a noble 
castle. The figures of a man and a beautiful wo¬ 
man stood in the lofty portal. They were those of 
Sir Alein Hereward and his beautiful bride. 

“ Behold, my love,” said Sir Alein, 41 those 
dense woods on the changing foliage of which the 
morning sun seems to delight to cast his rays. In 
that forest and by yon silver stream, twelve months 
ago I passed a night of the most intense misery and 
a morning of the wildest joy, that human senses 
can sustain and fail not” 

The venerable author of the above tale ends net 
here, but narrated inan enthusiastic tone the favors 
conferred by Sir Alein Hereward on the monks of hie 
order. Though we know not the exact period at 
which the above events occurred, we are at least cer¬ 
tain that they happened long before the history of 
them was written, as the author concludes by saying 
that Sir Alein lived to a good old age in the prac¬ 
tice of every virtue, that he died universally lament¬ 
ed, and had forty thousand masses said for hit 
immortal soul. »• i~ 


What ftg to become of Man ! 

Is the being who, surviving nature, recognizes, 
to a certain extent, the great schemo of the universe, 
but who sees infinitely more which he does not com¬ 
prehend, and which he ardently desires to know 
is he to perish like a mere brute—all his knowledge 
useless; all his most earnest wishes ungratified 1 
How are we to reconcile such a fate with the wis¬ 
dom, the goodness, the impartial justice, so strik¬ 
ingly displayed throughout the world by its Crea¬ 
tor ? Is it consistent with any one of these attri¬ 
butes, thus to raise hopes in a dependent being which 
are never to be realized ? thus to lift, ae it were, 
a corner of the veil,—to show this being a glimpse ef 
the splendor beyond,—and, after all, to annihilate 
him T With the character and attributes of the be¬ 
nevolent Author of the universe, as deduced from 
his works, such conceptions are absolutely incom¬ 
patible. The question then recurs, what is to be¬ 
come of man? That he is mortal, like hie fellow- 
creature, sad experience teaches him; but does 
he like them, die entirely t Is there no part ef 
him, that, surviving the general wreck, is reserved 
for a higher destiny ? Can that, within man, which 
reasons like his immortal Creator, which sees 
and acknowledges His wisdom, and approves of 
His designs, be mortal like the rest? Is it prob¬ 
able, nay, is it possible, tbat what can thus com¬ 
prehend the operations of an immortal Agent it 
not itself immortal! Thus has reasoned man in all 
ages; and his desires and his feelings, his hope* 
and his fears, have all conspired with his reason ts 
strengthen the conviction, that there is something 
within him which cannot die. Tbat be ia des¬ 
tined, in short, for a future state of exists nee, wbeie 
his nature will be exalted, and his knowledge 
perfected, and where the great design of his 
Creator, commenced and left imperfect hem below, 
will be completed. 


Is trouble we often come off better than we ex¬ 
pect, and always better than we deserve. 
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THE PIRATE* 

FOUNDED ON FACT. 


On a cold cloudy night in November, a solitary i 
sail-boat approached the extremity of a point of 
land, which stretched into the sea near the harbor 
of Rochelle; which having attained, two men leap¬ 
ed onshore, and secured the boat at the landing. | 
They were Pirates, and had come on shore in 
search of provisions and other plunder, for their 
half famished comrades. The moon, which occa¬ 
sionally burst from the dense clouds that darkened 
the scene, shone full upon their savage forms, 
which accorded with the wild gloom that surround¬ 
ed them, and disclosed their vessel, lying at anchor 
at a distance. 

The strictest silence had been observed by both 
until they had reached the spot where they thought 
themselves secure, when one exclaimed— 

4t Mendez, think ye any one is abroad to-night 7” 

u Abroad 7 no, unless his errand be the same as 
ours; in which case we must hook him as a bro¬ 
ther, or send him to sup with Davy Jones, that’s 
all. Hark ye! the fiends are at work here ! n point- i 
ing to the forest; “it's one of the devil’s own tunes 
they are getting up! We shall have a storm to 
weather in ten minutes!” 

*• Ah, that we shall,” cried the other; “and I 
don’t half like this job; suppose we return 7 I 
thought l heard a footstep.” 

“ Pshaw ! it’s only the echo of your own !” 

“I can’t help wishing,” rejoined he, “that we 
could get our living in an honest way.” 

“Avast tftere I—none of your preaching!” said 
Mendez. “ I’m none of your white-livered loons, 
who, when they begin a bold enterprise, shrink 
from its completion. Why, consider, man! We 
may get provisions enough to serve yon starving j 
dogs for a fortnight, and tit us for another hour; 
and who knows but we may get some of the shiners? 
h’s a close-fisted old curmudgeon, they say, that 
we’ve got to call on to-night, with plenty of shot in 
his locker: if he has so, we’ll soon lighten him of 
his load. So now come on; we’ve both got the 
implements,” (clapping his hands upon the pistols 
that sunk in his belt.) 

The other villain was yet young in the trade of 
infamy, in which vicious examples more than in¬ 
clination had confined him; and although he had 
often remonstrated against joining in the depreda¬ 
tions of his brutal companions, yet in this case, as 
in others, he was obliged to yield obedience to su¬ 
perior power, or meet at the*r hands the fate which 
his conscience sometimes told him was his due 
Sinking into a gloomy silence, he slowly followed 
Mendez until they arrived in the vicinity of Mona. 
Domain, where we leave them for the present, 
and change the scene to the interior of the man- 
won. 

Near the fire-place sat a man apparently about 
forty-five years of age, wrapped in an evening 
gown, of a morose and forbidding aspect, who, 
from bis querulouscomplaints and frequent groans, 

4 


seemed to be in great bodily pain. Near him, At a 
little table, sat a graceful female, tit the bloom of 
youth, who, as often as she raised her eyes from the 
perusal of her book, fixed them on the sufferer 
with the deepest expression of sorrow, which 
heightened the interest of her beautiful face, while 
with a voice of tenderness, she proffered those at* 
tentions which are so grateful in the hour of sick* 
ness or sorrow. 

Jean St. Aubin was the son of an opulent trades* 
man in the neighborhood of Rochelle. Voting, 
susceptible, and ardent, he was generous to a fault. 
In relieving the distressed he scarcely inquired 
whether the objects were worthy or not. It was 
enough that they needed assistance. 

Although his wealth might have afforded him the 
enjoyment of die city, yet he preferred a country 
residence, as hunting was his favorite amusement} 
sometimes pursuing the chase with his gay com¬ 
panions, and at others enjoying a solitary stroll in 
the forests. One afternoon, finding that he had 
widely digressed from his usual path, he was re* 
solved to inquire his way at the first house (hat 
should appear. This happened to be the mansion 
of Mons. Dumain. On knocking at the door, it 
was opened by the lovely being whom we have 
just described. Astonishment at seeing such ex* 
quisite beauty in these retired shades, kept Jean 
for a moment silent; blushing at his ardent gaze, 
she inquired his wishes. In a voice tremulous with 
emotion, he told her he had lost his wny; and be- 
ing greatly fatigued with his walk, requested the 
favor of some light refreshment, and permission to 
rest himself a while. On entering he was struck, 
not only with the air of comfort, but of taste, which 
appeared in the apartment; not a single superflu¬ 
ous article offurniture was there, but all was neat, 
and in the most perfect order. 

“ Do you live here alone, fair lady f” inquired 
Jean. 

“My father and myself are the only occup&nts, 
besides an old domestic,” said she, requesting him 
to be seated. 

Never had he beheld so interesting a creature, 
and whilst he was zealously endeavoring to ad¬ 
vance his acquaintance, by conversing on different 
topics, a heavy foot-step was heard on the stairs. 
Hastening to the door, she opened it, and introdu* 
ced her father, Mons. Dumain. St. Aubin rose 
and offered his hand, briefly told the accident which 
had procured him the pleasure of their acquaint* 
ance, and gallantly added, glancing his eye at 
Annette, that he hoped it would long continue. 

“ Reserve your compliments for more polished 
ears,” said his host,coldly touching his hand; “ our 
acquaintance may be pleasant to one, and not to 
both ; time determines these things. Annette, pre* 
pare some tea.” 

This reception was rather a damper to the ar¬ 
dent spirits of our young enthusiast, who hAd ml* 
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ready pictured to himself many scenes of future 
happiness, which he hoped to enjoy in the society 
of the fair Annette. In short, day after day found 
him a constant visitor at the cottage, and although 
Annette listened with the artlessness of innocence 
to the expressions of his love, yet her father’s brow 
was ever darkened with a frown whenever they 
met. He had heard of the wealth of St. Aubin, 
and suspected him of dishonorable views towards 
his daughter, who was now his only earthly com- 
iort; and one evening, without giving him an op¬ 
portunity of exculpating himself from the charge, 
he accused him of these views, and rudely forbid¬ 
ding him the house, closed the door in his face ! In 
the heat of passion, and wounded pride, St. Aubin 
swore vengeance upon his uncourteous host, as he 
returned through the gate, which was closed by 
the domestic, at the oommand of his master, with 
orders not to admit him again. 

This event happened at the precise point of time 
which brought the two pirates to the dwelling of 
Dumain. St. Aubin was at this instant resting 
against a tree, reflecting on what course to pursue 
in order to obtain a future interview with Annette, 
when these men hastily passed him and entered 
the house. Alarmed by the report of a pistol, and 
breathless with fear for the safety of Annette, he 
was rushing forward, when his arm was immedi¬ 
ately seized with a powerful grasp, and a rough 
voice whispered in his ear,— 4 Speak not; stir not; 
or you are a dead man!’ At this moment an ago¬ 
nizing shriek from Annette burst upon his ear! 
Nerved with super human strength, he broke from 
the villain who held him, and ran towards the 
house; he was however pursued and struck to the 
earth, just as he entered the gate, with a force 
which he could not resist, and again threatened 
with death if he attempted to escape. The other, 
in the mean time, had succeeded in securing Mons. 
Dumain and his daughter, and having pillaged 
their dwelling of every thing that was valuable, 
came forth heavily laden with the fruit of his 
lawless enterprise, and conferring an instant with 
his comrade in a low voice, he immediately struck 
into the path that led to the sea-shore. St. Aubin 
expected death; but the firm gripe of the ruffian 
was all he suffered ; when suddenly a smothered 
flame burst from the window of the lower apart¬ 
ment. 

4 In the name of God!’ cried Jean, in a voice of 
agony, ‘release me and I forgive you!’ 

Loosing his grasp, with the velocity of lightning 
the villain darted into the path which his companion 
bod taken, and disappeard in an instant. On rush¬ 
ing into the house, he found Dumain and his daugh¬ 
ter confined by cords and unable to move. Whilo 
the flames were spreading around them, just as he 
had effected the release of Annette, the old man 
emerged from his hiding place to the assistance of 
bis master, who loudly charged St. Aubin with 
having plundered and fired his dwelling ! At this 
horrid accusation, the unfortunate youth started; 
then sunk, overpowered by the variety of feelings, 
upon a chair. 

4 Well may your courage fail you now,’ said Du- 
main, 4 for your escape is impossible!’ and spring- 
ing upon him with the fury of madness, he called 
*h« old man, who possessed a stout athletic 


frame, to assist in securing him, and raising the 
cry of murder; in a few moments the room was 
filled with persons, who, having subdued the 
flames, bound the ill-fated St. Aubin, and notwith¬ 
standing his protestations of innocence, hurried 
him to the nearest jail, where he was confined for 
the night. Next morning ho was carried before 
a magistrate, and there charged by Mons. Domain 
as a robber and an incendiary. Blinded, by pas¬ 
sion, and actually believing that the young man 
was the perpetrator of this deed, and anxious to 
surrender the guilty to justice, he proceeded to 
swear his identity, as the man who bound him. 
From his daughter no positive evidence could be 
drawn, she having fainted on the entrance of the 
robber. She could not, however, but remember, 
though much against her will to do so, that on quit¬ 
ting the house, he had 4 sworn vengeance against her 
father /’ To this was added the strongest evidence 
of the old domestic, and on this point the scale of 
4 Justice’ was balanced ; Jean St. Aubin was 
condemned to die ! A deep shriek of utter misery, 
which seemed almost to havo riven her frame, 
burst from the lips of Annette, and gasping for 
breath, she sunk into a momentary forgetfulness of 
the appalling scene. To this state succeeded that 
melancholy oblivion of mind, which feels its sor¬ 
rows in the deprivation of a beloved object, but is 
conscious of no more. 

Wc now return to the pirates, who, as soon as 
they readied their vessel, weighed anchor, and 
made sail: but amidst their fiendish carousals a 
storm arose, and after experiencing the utmost ex¬ 
tremity of human suffering, they were wrecked 
on a lone and desolate shore; not very distant, 
however, from the place where the robbery was 
committed. All but one perished, and that one was 
the companion of Mendez. Struck by this singu¬ 
lar interposition of Heaven, with a heart softened 
by the perils which he had escaped, for the first 
time the hardened criminal bowed his knee to 
Deity. The dew of mercy fell upon the wretched 
seeds which virtue had planted in his soul, and a 
sincere repentance nourished them into bloom 4 
and he resolved in future to do right, and repair 
as far as was in his power, all the ill he had done. 
An intent to do right is the actual dawn of virtue. 

The day of St. Aubin’s execution drew nigh. 
He had no hope of pardon, he therefore prepared 
for death. But he thought of Annette— to bo thus 
separated from her, was worse than death! Yet, 
conscious of his innocence, he resolved to meet his 
fate 4 as became a man/ The hour of execution 
arrived, and as he was advancing with a firm step 
towards the scaffold, a folded paper was thrust into 
his hand. It contained these words: 

4 Engage yourself with the priests as long as pos¬ 
sible, and when the moment of your liberation ar¬ 
rives, you will see a handkerchief w*aived above 
the crowd in front of the scaffold/ 

The fearful hour came, and after commending 
himself to heaven, he cast a bewildered gaze over 
the forest of heads, while silence as awful as that 
which precedes the desolating earthquake, perva¬ 
ded the scene. Suddenly he caught the promised, 
signal! and the thrilling hope of life and liberty 
faintly played around his ice-encircled heart. The 
executioner now approached, but waiving him 
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•aside, be motioned to the confessor to draw nigh,i 
determined to protract his existence while there 
seas room for hope. At this instant the shrill sound I 
of a trumpet was heard!—the sound of * Pardon! | 
Reprieve! Reprieve!' was echoed among the mul¬ 
titude with most lively demonstrations of joy ; so 
much had his modest demeanor and apparent in¬ 
nocence interested the people in his behalf. This 
companion of Mendez, on his return to Rochelle, 
had beard of the execution that was to take place, 
and cariosity had prompted him to inquire the par¬ 
ticulars; which, when related to him, he formed 
the noble resolution of saving the life of the inno¬ 
cent St_ Au ban even at the expense of his oxen! 

He therefore wrote, and despatched a note by a 
friend in whom he confided, to the place of execu¬ 
tion, and hastening to a magistrate, he related all 
that had happened on that eventful night—his sub¬ 
sequent shipwreck—and finally, his resolution to 
lead a life of honesty if it should be spared him. It 
is hardly necessary to add, that on investigating 
his claims to mercy, it was accorded to him soon 
after the honorable acquittal of St. Aubin. To de¬ 
scribe die feelings of this youth on so momentous 
an occasion would be impossible. An hour ago, 
scarcely a shadow existed between him and eterni¬ 
ty—the world was now again before his view! 

But where was she who was the light of his 
path T In darkness be had heard of her mental de¬ 
rangement, and it touched him to the soul!—* Yet 
I will see her,' exclaimed he— 4 she has not—oh!— 
na!—she cannot have forgotten me!' 

The father of Annette, conscious of the misery 
which his error had occasioned Jean, kindly wel¬ 
comed him to hi) house, and led turn to the apart¬ 
ment of his daughter, whom he found arranging 
some little articlesof taste, which he had gjven her, 
upon the mantel-piece. At the sound of footsteps, 
she turned round, and fixed her eyes full upon his 
face, and then upon her father’s, and said in a low 
tone— 4 But it cannot be he,’—and then began to 
sing the fragment of a song, in a voice of most ex¬ 
quisite melancholy— 

"They’ve laid him beneath the cold, cold sod, 
And he rests in his early grave— 

But his spirit hath flown to meet its God! 

I've knelt at the throne of grace to save— 

His poor lost soul!’ she added, with emotion, 
raising her clasped bands to heaven!—St. Aubin 
gazed on the lovely maniac with the most affec¬ 
tionate tenderness, and advancing softly, he laid 
hi* hand upon her shoulder and gently whispered— 

4 Annette! my own dear Annette ! It is St. 
Aubin! Do you not know me V 

At the sound-of bis voice she started, and passing 
her baud across her brow, as if awakening from n 
dream, she burst into a passionate flood of tears. 
On recovering from her emotion, the clouds which 
had obscured her reason began to subside, and as 
he clasped her to his agitated bosom, she parted 
the bright hair that clustered on his brow, and 
gazed long and wishfully upon his face, when a 
beaming smile, such as she used to wear in her 
days of happiness, crossed her pale cheek, as she 
exclaimed with joy— 4 Oh yes! it is he! my own 
St Aubin—I knew he was guiltless! Bless us, oh 
my father! Bless your children, for I ajn irrevo¬ 
cably his* 


Mons. Dumain advanced, and taking her hand, 
placed it in that of her enraptured lover, and as he 
uttered a fervent benediction on their union, he 
added in a low voice to Jean—but let us hear no 
more of 4 revenge!’ 


ORIGINAL. 

A Niglit-Storm at Sea. 


Away on the ocean, where the land is not seen, 

And the blue water sparkles in the moon’s mellow 
sheen. 

O’er caves built of coral, where the lone mermaids 
dwell, 

On the wings of the wind, the trim ship glided well. 
She was bound to the Indies, and mann’d with a 
crew, 

From the highest to lowest, of brave men and true; 
No danger seem’d near, and the night watches were 
act. 

And his troubles and cares, each man strove to forget. 

Bol soon from his slumber, the Storm-Spirit arose, 
And awoke in his might from protracted repose. 

Then he call’d to the winds, and they rushed at his 
voice, 

And the hags of destruction were bid to rejoice. 

And the storm-petrel flew o’er the foam-crested wave, 
That soon was to be the wretched mariner’s grave; 
Dark clouds fill’d the sky, and the heavens o’erspread, 
And the hearts of the boldest were stricken with dread. 

Now the toy of the waves, and the sport of the wind, 
Nor shelter nor Tefuge can the plunging ship find; 
The tall masts by the boards, have been Awept from 
the wreck, 

And a few of the victims still keep the lone deck; 
While for rescue, in vain, to the pumps they all fly. 
The water is gaining, and death seems to draw nigh: 
She falters and reels—then quickly sinks in the deept 
And o’er her remains the huge mountain billows 
sweep. 

But when the wild surge of the rude waves is still’d, 
And the sun of the morning their smooth bosoms gild, 
Yeinny see on their face, and may pluck from their 
hold. 

The corse of the Mariner, now stiffened and cold. 
Ye may bear to the homes where their families are, 
The tidings that will fill each lone bosom with care; 
And lisp in each ear, of the lost husband and sire, 
W T ho were swept from the earth, by that black tem¬ 
pest dire. w z. 


ORIGINAL. 

Lights of tlie Wave. 

The flashes of foam are brilliant and bright 
As in tempest and storm they break on the eye; 
But deceitful and false is the glare of their light. 
And we gaze on that foam with a deep heaving sigh. 

For in danger they seem’d like the torches of death, 
To tight im all down to a watery grave; 

And, closing our eyes and suppressing our breath, 
We hide from our view those Lights of the Wave. 

Oh! who that has ever been down on the deep, 
Where the billows of ocean are mounting on high. 
But will often behold those lights in his sleep, 

And <awake from his dreams as he deems death is 
nigh. 

Yean may roll on—yet remember'd will be 
This dark, stormy night on the ocean, 

When around him were flashing the Lights of the 
sea, 

His bosom was throbbing with keenest ewttion. 
Callao, Peru S. A . w. 
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DIARY OF A BLASE. 

RY TBS AUTHOR OF PETER SIMPLE, ETC. ETC. 


chapter tii. qualities necessary in a diplomatist, taking it for 

Every one has heard of the Cathedral at Ant- granted that he hat talents, education, and a tho- 
werp and the fine pictures by Rubens-—every one rough knowledge of the routine of business? The 
has heard of the siege of Antwerp and General on, y term which we can give to this desideratum 
Cliusse, and how the French marched an army of '* presence of mind—not the presence of misd re- 
non-intervention down to the citidel and took it , quired in danger, but that presence of mind which 
from the Dutch—and every one has heard how t enables him. when a proposition is made, at once 
Lord Palmerston protocol ed while Marshal Ge- to seize al1 its bearings, the direction to which it 
rard bombard-ed—and bow it was all bombard tends, and the ultimate object (for that will always 
and bombast. The name of Lord Palmerston re- j be concealed at first) which the proposer may hare 
minds me that conversing after dinner with some in view - Diplomatists, when they enter the field, 
Belgians, the topic was the great dearth of diplo- are much in the situation of two parties, one de- 
matic talent in a country like England, where tal- Ending, and the other attacking a stronghold. Ad¬ 
en! was in every other department so extremely missions are highly dangerous, as they enable the 
prominent. It was not the first time that this sub- ! antagonist to throw up his first parallels : and too 
ject bad been canvassed in my presence by for- often, when you imagine that the enemy is not one 
eigners. Naturally envious of our general superi- j°t advanced, you find that he has worked through 
ority, it is with them a favorite mode of attack; a covered way, and you are summoned to surren- 
and they are right, as it certainly is our weakest der - It is strange that, at the very time that they 
point: they cannot disparage our army, or our | assort that it would be impossible to employ those 
navy, or our constitution ; but they can our climate, ‘ as diplomatists who have not been regularly trained 
which is not our fault but our misfortune; and our 1 to the service, captains in the navy are continually 
diplomacy, which is our fuult, and has too often so employed, and often under circumstances of vi- 
proved our misfortune also. | tnl importance. Now it would be supposed that 

It certainly is the fact, that our diplomatic corps ’ f hU l )ro ‘ ,le the ? must be mosl unfit *» 118 ’ &"****- 
are very inferior, and this can arise but from one j * v « P enk.ngr, they are sent to sea, «* for any 
cause; the emoluments which have been attached ehc ' But ,l n PP car> ,hat once commanding 

to it having rendered admission into it an ad van-1 nfr, S a,e » lUey arc »«l»P°» ed to b « fit for every thing, 
tage eagerly sought by the higher classes as a pro- ( A ve8seI 19 ordered for “ Particular service” why 
vwionfiH-the junior branches of their families. G f 80 cnl,cd 1 know not ’ exce ^ ,hal there m *J be ftn 
course, this provision has been granted to those to i * ,,8,on ’ and n means, “ particularly disagreeable 
whom government have felt most indebted for sup-1 semre ” The ca P ta,n 18 d,rectcd by the Admiralty 
port, without the least regard to the important point 1 eons.der himself under the orders of the Foreign 

as to whether those who we re admitted werenuali-' nnd hc receivcs a hu ge pile of documents, 

fied or ' not; so that the mere providing for a ’ numbered, scheduled, and red-taped, (as Bulwer 
younger son ofan adherent to tne government may 8a - V8 ,n ,H8 P«" n P b K) the contents of which he is 
have proved in the end to have cost the country ,r,for,ned arc to 8erv « a » a g^de for his proceed- 
millions from his incompetence when placed in a wgs ’ He reads ,bem ovcr * ith al1 their verbiage 
situation requiring tact and discrimination This ' Qnd technicalities, sighs for Cobbet’s pure Sazon, 
evil is increased by the system of filling up the va-l nnd wl, en he has finished, feels not a little puzzled, 
cant appointments according to seniority—the ex-) Document No * 4 contradicting document No. 12, 
ploded and absurd custom of “each second being and docume "t No. 1 opposed to No. 56; that is, as 
true unto the first.” Should any man have proved*, j he renda Mnd understands English. Determined 
upon an emergency, that he was possessed of the | to undcrsta nd them if possible, he takes a dose of 
highest talent for diplomacy, it will avail him noth-; P ro,oco1 €ve ry morning, until he has nearly learnt 
ing—he never, under the present system, will be tbc,n b y heurt, and then acts to the best of his 
employed—he cannot be admitted into the corps k \ ,ow,ed S e and beIief - And it is undeniable that, 
without having entered as a private secretary or wl,b v . ery fcw . exce P tion8 . the navy have invaria- 
attache. It would be monstrous, unheard of; and I hly £ iven satisfaction to the Foreign Office when 
the very idea would throw Lord Aberdeen on the tbe >' bave becn s0 em P ,o ycd, and often under cir- 
one hand, or Lord Palmerston on the other, into cums t a nces of peculiar difficulty. I have heard, 
convulsions. Is it therefore to be wondered at our from tbe best autb °rity, that military men have 
being so disgraced by the majority of our diploma- been equally successful, although they have not 
tic corps? Surely if any point more than another 80 often been called into “ particular service.” By* 
requires revision and reform it is this—and the na- th f‘ b y’ particular service is all done at the same 
lion has a right to insist upon it. Ambassadors, P ri< ; e a . 9 g eneral service in his Majesty's navy, 
and, if it were possible, the whole of the corps di- wb ' cb * 8 rather unfair, as we are obliged to find 
plomarique, should be under the control and the our own red ta P e » P cns » ink > and stationery, 
choice of the parliament. As i was walking on the glacis with a friend, he 

It may be asked, what are the most peculiar pointed out to me at a window an enormous fat 
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man smoking his pipe, and informed me that he | 
had been in the Dutch service under William of 
Orange ; but not being a very good hand at a forced 
march, he had been reduced with others to half* 
pay. He had not been many months in retire¬ 
ment when he went to the palace and requested 
an audience of his Majesty, and, when admitted, 
stated that he had come to request that his Majesty 
would be pleased to put him again upon full pay. 
His Majesty raised many objections, and stated his 
inability to comply with the request; at which the 
corpulent officer exclaimed, embracing with his 
arms as far as he could his enormous paunch, 

“ My God! your Majesty, how can you imagine 
that J can fill this big belly of mine with only my 
half-pay ?” This argumentum ad ventrem so tickled 
King William, that he was put on full pay unat¬ 
tached^ and has continued soever since. The first 
instance I ever heard of a man successfully plead¬ 
ing his belly. 

The chef d/aucres of Rubens I had seen before ; 

I was, however, very much pleased with the works 
of a modern painter, a Mr. Wrappers. The first 
picture which established bis reputation was the 
Burgomaster of Leyden—it is certainly a fine 
piece of coloring ; but it is far eclipsed by the one 
he has nearly finished—the 30th of August at Brus¬ 
sels. It is an enormous piece of canvas, I think 
twenty-six feet by eighteen; and it is, in my opin¬ 
ion, the very finest historical painting which has 
been produced in modern times. Had I seen 
nothing else I should have been quite satisfied with 
my journey to Antwerp. 

It is so hard for a Blase like me to find out any 
thing new or interesting. I have travelled too 
much and have seen too much—I seldom now ad¬ 
mire. I draw comparisons, and the comparison 
drawn between the object before my eyes, and that 
in my mind’s eye, is unfortunately usually in favor 
of the latter. He who hath visited so many climes, 
mingled with so many nations, attempted so many 
languages, and who lias hardly any thing left but 
the North Pols or the crater of Vesuvius to choose 
between; if he still longs for something new, may 
well cavil at the pleasures of memory as a mere 
song. In proportion as the memory is retentive, 
so is decreased one of the greatest charms of ex¬ 
istence—novelty. To him who hath seen much, 
there is little left but comparison, and are not com¬ 
parisons universally odious ? Not that 1 complain, 
for I have a resource—1 can fly to imagination— 
quit this every day world, anJ in tiie region of fic¬ 
tion, create new scenes and changes, and people 
these with new beings. 

Moreover, there is still endless variety, endless 
amusement, and food for study and contempla¬ 
tion, in human nature. In all countries still the 
same, yet ever varying, 

“ The proper study of mankind is man.” 

From which, I presume, we may infer that it is 
time thrown away to attempt to study woman. 

At the same party in which the conversation was 
raised relative to diplomacy, a person with whom 
I was, until that day, wholly unacquainted, was 
sitting by me, and as it happened, the name of one 
with whom I bad long been on terms of intimacy 
was mentioned, “ Do yon know him?” said my 


| neighbor, with a very peculiar expression. I re¬ 
plied that I had occasionally met him, for I thought 
there was something coining forward. 

“ Well, all I can say is, that he is rather a strange 
person.” 

“ Indeed,” replied 1,“ how do you mean V 

44 Why, they say, that he is of a very uncertain 
temper.” 

44 Indeed,” continued I, with the samo look of in¬ 
quiry, as if demanding more information. 

“ Yes, yes, rather a dungcrous man.” 

44 Do you know him ?” inquired I, in return. 

“ Yes ; that is to say—not very intimately—the 
fact is, that 1 have avoided him. I grant that he is 
a very clever man—but I hear that he quarrels 
with every body.” 

“Who told you so?” replied I. 

O ! he was not authorized to give the name of 
the person. Indeed, if he did name, it must- 

“Then,” replied I, “permit me to say that you 
have been misinformed. I have been on intimate 
terms with that person for nearly twenty years, 
during which he has never quarrelled with me or 
any one that 1 know of; although I grant he is not 
over civil to those whom he may despise. Tho 
only part of your communication which is correct 
is, that lie is a very clever man, and our govern¬ 
ment are of the same opiuion.” 

My neighbor was discomfited, and said no more, 
and I joined the general conversation. What may 
have been his cause of dislike I know not— but I 
have frequently remarked, that if a man has made 
himsolf enemies either from neglect of that sophis¬ 
try and humbug so necessary to enable him to roll 
down the stream of time with his fellows without 
attrition, if they can find no point in his character 
to assail, their last resort is, to assert that he is an 
uncertain tempered man, and not to be trusted. 

This is the last, and although not the most em¬ 
poisoned, still the surest shaft in the whole quiver 
of calumny. It does not exactly injure the charac¬ 
ter, but it induces others to avoid the acquaintance 
of the party so misrepresented. 

It is rather singular, and perhaps I may have 
been fortunate, but in more than half a dozen in¬ 
stances I have found the very parties to whom this 
character has been given, although high-minded 
and high-spirited, the very antithesis to the char¬ 
acter which has been assigned them. That some 
do deserve the character is undoubted— but there 
is no species of cuiumny to be received with such 
peculiar caution. It may be right to be on your 
guard, but it never should be the ground for nposi¬ 
tive avoidance of the party accused. Indeed, in 
some degree, it argues in his favor, for it is clear 
that the whole charge they can bring against bis 
character is an infirmity to which we are all more 
or less subjected; and he who looks for perfection 
in his acquaintance or his friends, will inevitably 
meet with disappointment. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

I have lost all my memoranda! I cannot find 
them any where. Well—children are s great 
blessing when they are kept in the nursery— but 
they certainly do interfere a little with a papa who 
has the misfortune to be an author. I little thought, 
when my youngest little girl brought me up a whole 
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string of paper dolls hanging together by the arms, 
that they hod been cut out of my memoranda. But 
so it was; and when I had satisfactorily established 
the fact, and insisted upon an inquisition to recover 
my valuables, I found that they had had an asto- 
da-fe, and that the whole string of dolls, which con¬ 
tained on their petticoats my whole string of be¬ 
witching ideas, had been burnt like so many 
witches. But as the man said in the packet—“ Is 
that all I” Oh no!—they come rushing in like a 
torrent, bounding, skipping, laughing, and scream¬ 
ing, till I fancied myself another Orpheus, about 
to be torn to pieces by Bacchanals, (they are all 
girls,) and I laid down my pen, for they drive all 
my ideas out of my head. May yoar shadows 
never grow less, met enfant, but I wish you would 
not make such a cursed row. 

The author and the author of existence do not 
amalgamate. 

Their joyous countenances are answered by a 
look of despair—their boiling-water heat drives my 
thermometer down to zero—the confounded mer¬ 
riment gives me a confounded headache—their ani¬ 
mal spirits drive me to vegetable spirits—their cup 
of bliss running over makes me also require a 
bumper—brandy restores the equilibrium, and I 
contrive to get rid of them and my headache about 
one and the same time. 

Talking about brandy—one morning about two 
o'clock, about the witching time when ghosts do 
glide about in churchyards, as I was thinking 
whether it would not be better to go to bed instead 
of writing nonsense, in which opinion most of my 
readers may coincide with me, in stalked three 
young men who were considerably the worse for 
potation. There is a great deal of character in 
inebrity, at the same time that no estimate of char¬ 
acter can be made from its effects; for we often 
find the most quiet men wlren sober to be the most 
choleric in their cups—but still there is character, 
and much that is curious in witnessing its variety 
of effects. Now these young men were each 
drunk in a very different way—the first in a way 
quite novel; for although he could preserve bis 
equilibrium, and stare immensely, he had lost the 
power of speech; you saw his lips move, hut no 
articulation of sound succeeded—the second was 
laughing drunk, every thing that was said, either 
by himself or by any one else, was magnified into 
a pun or a bon-mot —the third, with whom I had no 
previous acquaintance, was politely drunk. I pre¬ 
sume the idea of intruding himself upon a stran¬ 
ger, at such an unseasonable hour, had produced 
that effect; but let me describe the scene. 

“ Ha, ha, ha! we come to you—ha, ha ! capital. 
.We want some brandy and water; and, ha, ha! 
we know you always keep a stock,” said the se¬ 
cond seating himself in an arm-chair. 

The first also took a chair, moved his lips for a 
few seconds, and then sat bolt upright, staring at 
the two candles; hdw many he counted I cannot 
pretend to say. 

11 Really,” said No. Three, “ we are—I’m afraid, 
taking a great liberty—a very great liberty ; but, 
an apology is certainly due; if you will allow me 
to offer an apology for my two friends—will you 
allow me to introduce them ?” 

a 


% “ Many thanks, but I have the pleasure of know¬ 
ing them already.” 

44 I really beg your pardon—it was quite uninten¬ 
tional on my part. I trust you are not offended? 
will you allow me to introduce myself? I am 
Captain C-, of the-. Will you per¬ 

mit me to present iny card, and to say how happy 
I shall be to make your acquaintance ?” So say¬ 
ing, the third gentleman presented me with his 
card, and returned the card-case into his pocket. 

“ Capital,” cried No. Two. 44 Ha, ha, ha ! what 
an excellent joke, ha, ha, ha! Now for the brandy 
and water.” 

This was soon produced, and although No. One 
had lost All articulation, he had still the power of 
deglutition ; he filled his glass, sat up more erect, 
stared at the candles, and drank his grog; the 
other did the same, when No. Three again spoke. 

44 My dear sir, I hope you will excuse the liberty, 

but my name is Captain C-, of the ■ — - 

Will you allow me the honor of presenting my 
card, and of saying how proud I shall be to make 
your acquaintance ?” So saying, he presented 
me another card, which I put aside with the first. 

44 Ha, ha, ha ! what a good joke to find you up. 

I said we should get brandy and water here; wasn't 
that capital—ha, hn, ha, ha !” 

1 could not exactly see the joke of being kept up 
for perhaps two more hours, but I begged they 
would refill their glasses, as the sitting would be 
sooner ended one way or the other—either by the 
bottle being empty, or their falling under the table, 
I did not care which—when I was again addressed 
by No. Three. 

44 I really beg your pardon, but—I'm afraid I 
have been very remiss—will you allow me to in¬ 
troduce myself? I am Captain C——, of the 

-. Here is my card, and I cannot say how 

happy I shall be if I may have the honor of your 
acquaintance.” 

I bowed a third time, and received a third eard. 

“By heavens, I’ve finished my tumbler! Ain't 
that capital. Ha, ha, ha! famous fun;—and so 
has Alfred.” 

44 Famous fun, indeed,” thought I, as the con¬ 
tents of the bottle disappeared. 

44 And Alfred is going to help himself again ; 
well, that is capital, ha, ha, ha!—ha, ha, ha !—ha, 
ha, ha,ha! 

Alfred, who was No. One, moved his lips, but 
like the frozen horn of Munchausen, sounds would 
not come out; he did, however, follow up tlie joke, 
by refilling his tumbler for the third time. 

“ Upon my honor, I’ve been very rude. I ought 
to apologize,” said No. Three, again drawing out 
his card-case; “but will you allow me to offer my 

card ? I am Captain C-, of the ——, 

and I shall be most happy to make your acquaint¬ 
ance.” 

I bowed again, and received the fourth card. 

Thus were the changes rung by numbers one, 
two, and three, until I was tired out, two bottles 
more drank out, and I had received fifteen cards 
from my very polite friend, whom I bad never seen 
before. 

At four o’clock they all rose and departed. 

44 Upon my soul, I do believe I’m drank,” said 
No. Two; “capital joke—ha, ha, ha!” 
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No. One continued dumb, brandy had not thawed 
him; but be stared very hard at me, as much as to 
My, I would speak if I could. 

No. Three put into my hand the sixteenth card, 
and made a rash attempt at a bow. 

Having seen them fairly outside my door, I 
bolted it, saying with Shakspeare— 

“O! that man 

Should put an enemy in his month 
To steal away his brains!” 

I cannot say that German sounds well, except 
from the lips of a pretty woman, and in Belgium 
the pretty women are all English. I wonder if 
there is speech in the next world, and what may be 
the favored language. It may be that we all keep 
to that we are taught to pray in here below. It 
might be useful to be a linguist even there. Sup¬ 
pose, for instance, some melancholy Bliade, with 
its arms folded like the witch of Endor, as she ap¬ 
peared to Saul, having lost its way in space, and 
taking no heed of eternity, were to be obliged to 
accost some other vagrant spirit, some deeply medi¬ 
tating disciple of Kant, to inquire his way home 
again, and were to receive a shake of the head, 
with a nicht versteken , how excessively awkward ! 
Iam afraid that on our last travels, we shall most 
of us be excessively unprepared. 

I have been this morning to visit an establish¬ 
ment founded by two brothers, of the name of Van 
der Maelen. It comprehends natural history, bota- 
ny, geography, and statistics—and they have, 
moreover, a lithographic press for maps and plates, 
It is a very curious, and very spirited undertaking. 
As yet, the whole has been effected by their own 
means, which are extensive, and without any as¬ 
sistance from government. How few people in 
this world employ their money so usefully ! This 
establishment is but yet in its infancy, and the col¬ 
lections are not very valuable, although rapidly in¬ 
creasing, from the interest felt by every one in its 
welfare. 

Of all collections of natural history, the fossil de¬ 
partment is, to me, the most interesting ; there is 
room for speculation and reflection, till the mind is 
lost in its own wanderings, which I consider one 
of the greatest delights of our existence. We ore 
indebted to the vast comprehensive mind, and in¬ 
defatigable labor of Cuvier, for the gleams of light 
which have lately burst upon us, and which has 
rendered what was before mere speculative sup¬ 
position, now a source of interesting and anxious 
investigation, attended with results that are as sat¬ 
isfactory as they are undeniable. 

That there was a period when the surface of the 
earth was almost entirely ^covered with water—a 
state between chaos and order, when man was not 
yet created, (for then the world had not yet been 
rendered by the Almighty a fit receptacle for man,) 
Appears to be undoubted. Yet the principle of 
life had been thrown forth by the Almighty hand, 
end monsters had been endowed with vitality and 
with attributes necessary for their existence upon 
an intermediate world. 

These were the many varieties of the Ichthyo¬ 
sauri and the Plesiosauri, of whose remains we 
have now such abundant specimens—all animals of 
tba lizard species; some supposed to have been 


supplied with wings, like the flying fish of the pro 
sent day. 

But imagine an animal of the lizard species, one 
hundred and twenty feet long—imagine such a 
monster—the existence of which is now proved 
beyond a cavil, by the remains, deeply imbedded 
in the hard blue lias rocks, and which are now in 
our possession. What a terrific monster it must 
have been! We look with horror at an alligator 
of twenty or thirty feet, but imagine an animal of 
that species entending his huge bulk to one hun¬ 
dred and twenty feet. Were they all destroyed 
when the waters were separated from the land,, 
or did they gradually become extinct when tbn 
earth was no longer a suitable habitation for them, 
and no longer congenial to those properties witls 
which thy had been endowed when ordered into 
existence by the Almighty power? The descrip¬ 
tion of the behemoth, hy Job, has long been a puz¬ 
zle to the learned *, we have ne animal of tbe pre¬ 
sent time which will answer to it, but in many 
points this description will answer to what may bo 
supposed would be the appearance, the muscular 
power, and the habits of this huge denizen of a for¬ 
mer world. 

“His force is in the navel of his belly. 

He moveth his tail like a cedar. 

His bones are as strong pieces of hrass. 

His bones are like bars of iron. 

He lieth under the shady trees in cover of the reecf* 
and fens. 

The shady trees cover him with their shadow. 

The willows of the brook compass him about/’ 

It may be a matter of deep surmise, whether all 
animals were created as we now find them, and 
whether the first creation was final—bow far the 
unerring hand will permit a change to take place 
in the forms and properties of animals, so as to 
adapt them to their peculiar situations. I would 
say, whether the Almighty may not have allowed 
the principles of vitality and life to assume, at va¬ 
rious epochs, the form and attributes most conge¬ 
nial to the situation, either by new formation or by 
change. 

| May not the monster of the former world have 
dwindled down to the alligator of this—the levia¬ 
than to the whale ? Let us examine whether we 
have any proofs in existing creation to support this 
supposition. We all know that the hair of the 
goat and sheep in the torrid zones will be changed 
into wool when they are taken to tbe colder climes, 
and that the reverse will also take place—we know 
that the hare and weazel tribes, whose security is 
increased from their color so nearly approaching 
to that of the earth in temperate latitudes, havejhe 
same protection afforded to them when they are 
found in the regions of snow, by their changing to 
white—and we know that the reU mocosum of the 
African enables him to bear the exposure to a tro¬ 
pical sun, which would destroy any European. 
But this is not sufficient; we must examine further. 
Sir Humphrey Davy has given us a very interest¬ 
ing account of a small animal found in the pools of 
water in the caves in Carniola; this animal is 
called the Proteus Anguinus ; it is a species of eel 
with two feet—it is only to be found in these 
caves—it lives in darkness, and exposure to the 
light destroys it. Now here is an animal which 
we must either suppose to have been created at the 
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universal creation—find that is to suppose that 
these caves and pools of water have also existed 
from the time of the creation—or that the principle 
of vitality has been permitted, at a latter date, to 
take that form and those attributes congenial to its 
situation: it is a curious problem. Again, it is 
well known that in the continent of New Holland, 
there are animals who have a property peculiar to 
that continent alone—that of a pouch or false sto~ 
mach, to contain their young after their birth; it 
has been surmised that at one time the major part 
of that continent was under water, and that this 
pouch was supplied to them fpr the safety of their 
young; nor is this conjecture without strong 
grounds; if only the kangaroo and opossum tribes, 
which are animals peculiarly indigenous to that 
continent, were supplied with this peculiar forma¬ 
tion, the conjecture would fall to the ground, as it 
might fairly be said that this property was only 
another proof of the endless variety in creation ; < 
but the most remarkable fact is, that not only the 
kangaroo and opossum, animals indigenous and 
peculiar to that portion of the globe, but that every 
variety of squirrel, rat, and mouse, which in every 
other respect are of the same species as those found 
in the other continents, are all of them provided 
with this peculiar false pouch to contain their 
young. Why, therefore, should all these have 
been supplied with it, if not for a cause? and the 
question now arises, whether at their creation they 
had that pouch, or were permitted so far to change 
their formation, when the pouch became necessary 
for the preservation and continuation of the spe¬ 
cies. That these changes are the changes of cen¬ 
turies, I grant, and therefore are not likely to be 
observed by man, whose records or whose knowl¬ 
edge are not permitted to be handed down beyond 
a certain extent. Knowledge is not happiness; 
and when the accumulation has arrived to that 
height so as to render it dangerous, it is swept 
away by the all-wise and benevolent Creator, and 
we ure permitted to begin again dc novo. After all, 
what we term posterity is but a drop of water in 
the ocean of Time. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Brussels. There arc few people in Brussels, in¬ 
deed in Belgium, who do not complain of the re¬ 
volution : all that goes wrong is at once ascribed 
to this cause—indeed I was rather staggered by 
one gentleman, at Ghent, telling me very gravely 
that they had no fat oxen since the revolution; but 
this he explained by stating that the oxen were fat¬ 
tened from the refuse of several manufactories, all 
of which had been broken up, the proprietors 
having quitted for Holland. The revolution has 
certainly been, up to the present time, injurious to 
both countries, but it is easy to foretel that eventu¬ 
ally Belgium will flourish, and Holland, in all pro¬ 
bability, be bankrupt. The expenses of the latter 
even now are greater than her revenue, and when 
the rail-roads of Belgium have been completed, as 
proposed, to Vienna, the revenue of Holland will 
be proportionably decreased from her loss of the 
carrying trade. It may be urged that Holland can 
also have her rail-roads—but she cannot: so large 
a proportion of her population find their support 
at present on the canals, that a rail-road would be 


productive of the most injurious effects. It is true 
that she can lower her rates of carriage, bat the 
merchant will save ten days of transport by the 
rail-roads, and this rapidity of communication will 
always obtain the preference. 

The causes of the Belgian revolution have been 
but imperfectly known in England: it has general¬ 
ly been supposed that there were no grounds for 
the separation; but this was not the case. If ever 
a nation were justified in throwing off their forced 
allegiance, it was Belgium. 

Although twice ns large in territory, and double 
in population, to his previous dominions, Belgium 
was treated by William of Nassau like a subjuga¬ 
ted country, unfairly taxed, unfairly represented, 
and in every way sacrificed to his favorite United 
Provinces. 

Never was a finer country lost by such obstinate 
folly and infatuation. Any one desirous to have a 
fair and impartial account of what took place, 
should read the work, in two volumes, published 
by Mr. White. 

It was a great error on the part of the Allied 
Powers, making over Belgium to Holland. It 
should have been incorporated with Prussia, and 
there then would have been formed a continued 
and strong chain to have confined France within 
her legitimate boundaries; and this was due to 
Prussia, in recompense for her valor, her constancy 
and her sufferings. 

But whatever may be the future prospects of 
Belgium, it is certain that, from the heavy expen¬ 
ses attending the support of so large an army, 
the retirement into Holland of roost of the influen¬ 
tial and wealthy commercial men, and the defec¬ 
tion of almost all the nobility, at present she is suf¬ 
fering. Brussels, her capital, has perhaps been 
most injured, and is no longer the gay and lively 
town which it was under the dynasty of King Wil¬ 
liam of Nassau. When the two countries were 
united, it was the custom to divide the year between 
Brussels and the Hague; and as there was not only 
the establishment of the King, but also those of 
Princes William and Frederick, (in fact three 
courts,) as well as all the nobility of Holland and 
Belgium, there was an overflow of wealth and 
company, and amusement, which rendered Brus¬ 
sels one of the most delightful winter residences 
on the Continent; but this has now all passed 
away. The court of Leopold is but a shadow, as 
lie has been deserted by nearly all the Belgian no¬ 
bility. The few who reside in town will not visit 
at the palace, and live in seclusion, receiving no 
company, and spending no money; the majority, 
however, have cither retired to their country seats, 
or have left the kingdom to spend their revenue 
amongst foreigners. 

The following has been stated as the cause of 
this disgust. After the accession of Leopold, the 
hnrses of the Prince of Orange were ordered to be 
sold by public auction; amongst others was the 
old white charger which had carried his highness 
on the memorable field of Waterloo. Out of re¬ 
spect to the prince, it was proposed that a sub¬ 
scription should be made to purchase this horse, 
and send it to him as a present. The intelligence 
of this subscription got wind, the parties were de¬ 
nounced as Orangists, and an emsuic was the Con- 
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sequence. In this entente, the houses of many of 
the nobility were plundered, and to the astonish- 
' meat of every body, there was no interference or 
check to this outrage on the part of the govern¬ 
ment. It is said, that had one or two companies 
been called out, it might immediately have been 
stopped; and King Leopold is accused of having 
winked at, if he did not abet, this commotion. 
How far this accusation is true, it is impossible to 
say, but this charge is the ground upon which nil 
the Belgian nobility have deserted the court. It is 
generally believed that the revolutionists, perceiv¬ 
ing that King Leopold was fast securing the good¬ 
will of the Orangists, got up this emeutc to separate 
him from them; fearful that a junction with them 
would destroy their own influence, and deprive 
them of their situations, the salaries attached to 
which are equally agreeable to revolutionists and 
radicals as to whig or tory. 

King Leopold’s present position, strange to say. 
has a strong similarity to that of King William of 
England—a Protestant himself, in the hands of a 
Catholic party, a Tory in heart, he has thrown 
himself into the arms of radicals, whose company 
he detests, and who have driven from his court all 
the superior and important aristocracy. 

At present there are but few Englishmen at Brus¬ 
sels, it being no longer the scene of gaiety, and 
there are other reasons which gradually decrease , 
the number. The fact is, that Brussels is not a 
very cheap residence. The duties on every thing 
are now enormous, and the shopkeepers prey upon 
the English as much as they can, having avowedly 
two prices, one for them and the other for the Bel¬ 
gians. There are very few amusements, and the 
people, since the revolution, are rude and bearish, 
imagining that by incivility they prove their liberty 
and independence. The other toivns of Belgium 
are very dull and very cheap—Brussels is very 
dull and very dear. In another point, Brussels 
presents a contradiction to all the other capitals of 
Europe, in which you generally find the most pol¬ 
ished manners, and the greatest beauty in the fe¬ 
male sex, concentrated. At Brussels, it is directly 
the reverse—the men are bears and the women 
frights: whereas, in the Belgian provinces you 
will meet with civility and respect; and at Ant¬ 
werp, Ostend, and most other provincial towns, 
fall in with many fine countenances, reminding 
you of the Spanish blood which lias been for cen¬ 
turies mingled with that of the Low Provinces. 

Nevertheless there are many advantages in Brus¬ 
sels: tho communication with England is so rapid, 
and its situation is so central, that it may be con¬ 
sidered as the point from which travellers diverge 
on their various routes. 

About the end of May the arrivals and departures 
from Brussels arc constant; this stream continues 
to pour through tho city for three months, after 
which as the Belgians do not mix with the foreign 
residents, the latter are left entirely to their own 
resources for amusement. But the greatest objec¬ 
tion to Brussels is, that the English have brought 
with them the Englisltfeeling. I hardly know how 
else to term it, but it certainly is a feeling peculiar¬ 
ly English, which has taken deep root within this 
last half century, and which has already produced 
nuieh evil, and may eventually be productive of 
5 


more serious results. I refer to the system of 
spending more money than you can afford, to en- 
able you to hold a certain positiou in the scale of 
society. 

For these last forty years, during which immense 
fortunes have been made in England, there has 
been a continued struggle of wealth against rank* 
Parvenus, as the aristocracy have been pleased to 
call them, have started up in every direction, vying 
with and even eclipsing the nobility in lavish ex¬ 
penditure—in some instances, driving the aristoc¬ 
racy to spend more money than they could afford, 
and thereby impoverishing them; in others, forcing 
admittance in their circles. Wealth and public 
opinion have latterly gained the ascendancy, and 
the aristocracy arc now more looked up to on ac¬ 
count of their large possessions, than oftlieir high 
birth. Now this has been nothing more than n de¬ 
mand for greater liberty and more extended rights 
on the part of the commoners of England, in pro¬ 
portion as they found themselves a more im|>ortant 
body in the state It has not been a case of Mag¬ 
na Charta, hut it is still analogous, for they have 
demanded that the barrier laised between them and 
the aristocracy should be thrown down, ns soon as 
they possessed all (lie advantages, with the excep¬ 
tion of that nominal rank, conferred indiscriminate¬ 
ly according to the caprice of a mortal as erring as 
themselves. 

As soon ns a partial breach had been made in 
this barrier, every one rushed for admittance, dis¬ 
playing wealth as their ticket of admission, and 
the consequence has been, that wealth lins now be¬ 
come the passport into society: but another con¬ 
sequence has also ensued, which is, that almost 
every body has been living and keeping up an ap¬ 
pearance, which has not been warranted by their 
means. Many have exceeded their incomes, and 
then sunk down into poverty; others have perhaps 
only r lived up to their incomes, but in so doing, have 
disappointed those who, induced by the ap|>enrafice 
of so much wealth, have married into families, and 
discovered that they have obtained wives with ex¬ 
pensive ideas, without a fortune to enable them to 
indulge them. Many have, by the appearance of 
wealth, in a worldly way, provided fora numerous 
and expensive family. But there have been other 
reasons which have induced some to live beyond 
their means—they have done it in the pure spirit 
of gambling. In England credit, next to money, 
is of most value, and according to their supposed 
wealth so did the parties obtain credit; nn expen¬ 
diture beyond their means was, therefore, with 
comnicicial men, nothing more than a speculation, 
which very often succeeded, and eventually pro¬ 
cured to the parties the means of expenditure. It 
is well known that the income tax, in many cases, 
was paid double; commercial men preferring to 
give in their income at twice its real value, and pay 
the tax to that amount, that they might be supposed 
to possess more than they really had; indeed, as 
it was supposed that a man would evade so heavy 
an impost as much as possible, he was generally 
considered to be worth even more than what he 
himself had stated. It is from these causes that has 
arisen what I have called the English feeling, for 
display beyond the moans, and which makes them 
look down upon those who cannot compete with 
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them in expense. Let a married couple be ever so 
well connected—let them have talent, and every 
other advantage, it will avail them nothing, if they 
have not money, sufficient at least to keep a car¬ 
riage, and not shock the mistress of a house by the 
sound of the rattling steps of a hackney-coach at 
her door; besides which, in our commercial coun¬ 
try, the principle of barter, of quid pro quo, is ex¬ 
tended even to dinner and evening parties—and 
the reason is obvious—when the people live to the 
full extent, or even beyond their incomes, a little 
management is required. A dinner party is so ar¬ 
ranged, that the dinners received from others are 
returned to them, and they cannot afford to ask a 
couple wfio cannot give them a dinner in return, 
as they would fill up the places of others to whom 
a dinner is due, and who, if not asked then, must be 
at another time ; and an extra dinner is an extra 
expense to be avoided. The English party, there¬ 
fore, who have only moderate incomes, have the 
ehoice, either to live beyond their means, and 
, leave their children unprovided for, or of being 
•hilt out from that society, to which in every other 
but the adventitious claim of wealth they are en¬ 
titled. The consequence has been, that since the 
peace, thousands and thousands have settled on the 
Continent, that they may make more display with 
a small income, and thousands more, with a much 
better feeling, to avoid expense and lay by a pro¬ 
vision for their children. Of course, all these re¬ 
marks are made with reservation, but with reser¬ 
vation. it may be said, that in England we have, 
or soon shall have, only two classes left, the ex¬ 
treme rich and the extreme poor, for the interme¬ 
diate classes are gradually retiring to the Conti¬ 
nent, emigrating to Canada and America, or sink¬ 
ing down into the lutter. This is a most danger¬ 
ous state of society, and, if carried to the extreme, 
bas always proved ruinous to the state. 

Although the immense extent of the Roman Em¬ 
pire may be asserted as the ultimate cause of its 
downfall, still that dowufall was most certainly ac¬ 
celerated by the rottenness at the core, the sys¬ 
tem of patrons and clients having thrown ail the 
wealth into the hands of a few. Are we not ra¬ 
pidly advancing to this state in England? The 
landholders are almost at the mercy of the fund- 
holders, who, in fifty years time, will probably 
have possession of the land as well as of the 
money. And should there be no check put to this 
disintegration of society, then must come what the 
radicals are now so anxious to obtain, the equita¬ 
ble adjustment—and in that case it^is a problem 
how far that may not he reully equitable , for society 
may, by degrees, arrive at a state so anomalous as 
to warrant that the few should be sacrificed for the 
benefit of the community at large. 


Woman’s Love* 

There is a feeling of the heart, 

A thought within the bosom's swell, 

« Which woman's eyes alone impart— 

Which woman's blush alone can tell! 
Man may be cold in love’s disguise, 
And feel not half the flame he speaks; 
But woman’s love is in her eyes— 

It glows upon her burning cheeks l 


Epistolary Love-making. 

AN OFFER OF MARRIAGE. 

Most worthy of admiration, 

After loug consideration, 

And serious meditation. 

Of the great reputation 
You have in this nation; 

I have a strong inclination 
To become your relation, 

1 atn now making preparation 
To remove my habitation 
To a more convenient station. 

To pay you adoration, 

By more frequent visitation; 

If this kind of oblation 

Be but worth your observation. 

It will be an obligation 
Beyond all moderation; 

Believe me in every station 
From generation to generation. 


THE LADY’S ANSWER. 

I received your ndoration 
With much deliberation, 

And some consternation, 

At the seeming infatuation, 

That seized your imagination, 
When you made such a declaration. 
On so slender a foundation, 

But on examination, 

Supposed it done from ostentation. 
To display education, 

Or rather multiplication 
Of words of the same termination. 
Though with great variation 
And different signification, 

Which without dispntation, 

May deserve commendation; 

And 1 think imitation 
A sufficient gratification. 


ORIGINAL. 

Past Days. 

Oh, I have known prond, happy days, 

When friends around me stood— 

When 1 could meet the admiring gaze 
Of lovely, fair, and good. 

But gone are now the joyful hours, 

When I was gay and young— 

When time rolled on, ’midst sweetest flowers-, 
And fair ones round me sung. 

Since then, I cank’ring care have known, 

The tears my cheeks have wet; 

All—all my happy days have flown. 

Past days I now regret. 

And when my mem’ry backward turn* 

To boyhood’s gladsome years, 

My throbbing brain with anguish burns— 

I shed the bitter tears. 

But soon this heart will be at rest,. 

Beneath the cold green sod; 

And I again may yet be blest, 

When I shall metet my God. w. 

Callao, Peru, S. A. 
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Ceremony of Taking: the Yell. 

Early in the morning we received a note from 

Madame F-saying, that if the ladies of our 

party would like to witness the ceremony of “ tak¬ 
ing the veil,'’ and would repair to her house by 
nine o'clock, she wpuld accompany them to a 
neighboring Convent where it was to be performed 
about the hour of ten. The Abbess being her friend 
and cousin, she had obtained her consent to our 
attending on the occasion in case we wished it. 
We «naked it, you may be sure, and her kindness 
was eagerly and thankfully accepted. On reach¬ 
ing the convent its portal was opened by two of the 
sisterhood, who greeted Madame F-very cor¬ 

dially, made their curtsies to us, and then conducted 
us to the gallery of a small chapel, the main body 
of which was filled with nuns clad in black, and 
seated on rows of benches each side of the aisle. 
In the centre of it, upon a damask chair, sat a young 
lady richly dressed. She wore a yellow silk frock 
trimmed with lace, white satin shoes, long white 
kid gloves and ornaments of pearl. A wreath of 
orange blossoms mingled and contrasted with her 
dark hair, and were partly concealed by a flowing 

veil. Madame F-related her history, and to our 

surprise we learned she was an English girl who 
had been placed in the convent at an early age to 
be educated. As might have been expected, asso¬ 
ciating so constantly and closely with Catholics 
from childhood, she became one herself: and when 
her parents came over to France for the purpose 
of carrying her home, they found her resolved on 
becoming a mm. Having tried in vain to dissuade 
her from it, they at length yielded to her entreaties, 
and were even present when she took the vows; 
and as they did not appear distressed on the occa¬ 
sion, I suppose they had become finally reconciled 
to their sad bereavement. I wonder they did not 
compel her to relinquish her weak determination. 
But to proceed to the ceremony. Long prayers 
were said, incense scattered, and a fine hymn 
chanted—the novice kneeling down before a table 
covered with a crimson cloth, and reclining her 
head upon it, in humblo submission to that Divine 
Power to whom she was dedicating her heart and 
days! When the music ceased the Abbess ad¬ 
vanced, and taking her hand led her out through a 
side door; amd while they were absent, a nun dis¬ 
tributed among the sisterhood a number of large 
wax candles, which she afterwards illumined. The 
Abbess now re-entered with her charge, and pray¬ 
ers and incense were again offered, a second hymn 
sung, and the novice had her hair, or a portion of 
•t, cut off; she then prostrated herself before the 
*ltar, and a black pall was cast-over her, to signify 
that she was dead to the world. On rising, she re¬ 
tired a second time with the Superior, and In a few 
Minutes re-appeared, clad in the habiliments of the 
cloister, and went round the chapel to receive the 
kiss of congratulation and welcome from each of 
the community ; after which the lights were extin¬ 
guished, and every one departed, leaving her to 
solitude, meditation, and prayer, until the vesper 
kell should tell the hour for rejoining her. How 
•wful I felt while a spectator of this solemn scene ; 
and how strange, is it not 1 that reflecting beings 
w ho know the fickleness of human nature—that 
44 nature's mighty law ischange," can venture thus 


to bind themselves for life to stay in one limited 
space, and pursue one unvaried mode of existence; 
I hope and think I love religion truly ; but I am 
sure if I were a saint upon earth, I should never 
hide iny light in a monastery. I ought to mention 
that except the father and brothers of the new nun 
no gentlemen were admitted to the ceremony ; and 
I ought also to state thatsfc was very pretty. Leonti 
ra says that notwithstanding the scene and place, 
she was constantly imagining the interference of 
some brave youth, to save the fair creature from 
her fate, by rushing in and bearing heroifby force; 
but alas ! the age of chivalry is long past, and now 
a-days a Aero in love would be thought a prodigy and 
hard to find, unless perhaps, he was sopght for in a 
certain old fashioned fabric in the vicinity ofMor- 
ven Lodge. There , peradventure, such an odd per¬ 
sonage might be found. o. D. 


Anecdote. 

A Major who figured very conspicuously as a 
cool, collected and brave officer, in a late war with 
the Sacs and Foxes, was engaged in those daring 
exploits, which are so common to the sons of the 
frontier, and which, were they more known would 
place the actors high on the “ roll of fame.” Near 
to the close of that ill fated struggle of the Indians, 
he walked out from his camp, as usual in the morn¬ 
ing, accompanied by a “fellow in arms.” Having 
advanced some distance from the camp they sud¬ 
denly came in view-of three Indians. They quickly 
drew their rifles ton level with their opponents and 
the unerring aim, and the keen eyes of the Western 
hunters caused two of the three “ sons of nature,” 
to kiss their mother earth. Major S. dropping his 
rifle, but grasping his knrfe, made chase for the 
remaining Indian, who fired his rifle without effect. 
But a space of ground was got over before the ac¬ 
tive Major had griped with his red foe, And unfor¬ 
tunately lost his knife before he bad time to use it. 
The Indian observing the approach of the Major's 
companion, made a desperate effort to floor his ad¬ 
versary, but his active opponent parred the trip and 
threw him. Still neither oould use the knife ; for 
the Indian locked himself so close with the Major, 
that he buried his teeth in him as they were falling. 
At this moment the Major's companion caine up 
with his two scalps. 

“ Tom,” says the Major,“ have you got a knife.** 

“Yes.” 

“ Then cut this red devil's throat.” 

“ Oh, no, Major,” says Tom, “ give the fellow 
fair play, some chance for hib <te.” 

“You d-d rascal,” was the reply, “ cut 

his throat quickly ; don't you see he is biting me ?” 

“ Well, Major, bite him too; two on one ain't 
fair; but if he masters you I'll give him a round 
afterwards.” 

“ You infernal villain, ifyou do not cut his throat 
in one minute, I’ll cut your'a.” 

But it was not until these threatenings were re¬ 
peated over and over again, tlmt Tom would con¬ 
sent to do this act for his commander, which he 
finally did with a very sullen air, as if it was a very 
great piece of imposition to his enemy. He very 
leisurely drew his knife across the Indian's throat 
and very leisurely wiped it, and consigned it to its 
proper place. 
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ORIGINAL. 

Sketches from the 



DIARY OF A REDUCED FASHIONABLE. 


in. 121*. Poverty! —word ofdread import!— 
destroyer of all that is graceful and refined—-enemy 
of all that is magnificent and great, in this world ! 
I hare heard of thee, and read of thee, as some 
grim tyrant, whose haunts fortune had placed far 
from me and mine. But now 1 am thy victim. 
Yes, the admired, the rich, the fashionable Ger¬ 
trude Danforth, is poor. 1 must drink of this potion 
in its most appalling form, for poverty comes not 
with half the sting to those whose days have been 
spent in frugality, and obscurity, who have mixed 
with the poor, and are used to privations,—as to 
that unfortunate, who has rolled in luxury, and ac¬ 
quired countless artificial wants, now become se¬ 
cond nature. Still, it is not want I fear. All luxu¬ 
ries and comforts, I can resign, but loss of rank, of 
caste. Ah, proud Gertrude ! ’tis that w-hich brings 
the bitterest pang to thy heart. To see those who 
once followed my steps with almost adoration, now 
turn coldly away:—to know that those who once 
eagerly sued for my presence at their festal halls, 
now neek me no more, this—this, I fear worse than 
death. But why should I expect this? 1 must not 
condemn the world ere it be tried. Am I not the 
same t have I not the same beauty as before ? will 
not my strains sound ns sweetly ? shall f not dance 
as gracefully as when I was mistress of thousands ? 
Away with distrust! The world is not as heartless 
as I have heard; our friends will doubtless he 
warmer than they were before our change of for¬ 
tune. 

13th—My mother sent for us to her room this 
moroing, and when we were all assembled, she 
said— 44 My dear daughters, I trust you have re¬ 
covered from the blow which fell on you yesterday, 
when you were informed by the executors of your 
poor father’s affairs, there would be but a trifle left 
when all his debts were paid. My children, it is 
hard for you to meet with so great a change; but 
you will doubtless reflect you have led hitherto a 
happy and cloudless life, and your gratitude for 
that should check all repining. Wc have no one 
to look to now but ourselves, as my brother, you 
know, lias a large family, and can do but little to 
assist us, and I have now sent for you, to consult 
on our mode of support, for the future.” 

“ Dear mother,” 1 said, “ what can we do ? we 
leave it to you to direct us.” 

“ My brother,” she said, hesitatingly, “ mention¬ 
ed taking boarders.” 

“ Boarders!” we all exclaimed, aghast, ‘‘dear 
mother, is there nothing else to which vve can re¬ 
sort?” 

“There is but one alternative, I fear, and that 
is, keeping a boarding school.” 

“Never!” exclaimed the impetuous Catharine, 
“I would rather starve than keep a school.” 

My heart sunk, when I thought of my noble¬ 
looking, refined mother, reduced to be a school 
drudge, enduring all the whims and fancies of un¬ 


reasonable mothers and hoyden children; while 
the gentle Serena turned away to conceal the tears 
which she could not repress. 

41 My dear girls, your fate is a sad one, I know ; 
torn suddenly from a station of opulence and dis¬ 
tinction, to the severe duty of earning your bread 
hy your daily labor: but hundreds as beautiful and 
ns talented os yourselves, have trod in this weary 
path before you, and you must not expect tt> be 
exempt from the general lot of change and of care. 
Haughtily resisting one’s destiny, but adds to its 
bitterness; let us then at once, school our hearts, 
and the storm will pass over us wdth less power. 
Our efforts will not be required long. I know,” 
she said smilingly, “mydark eyed,pensive Serena 
has an attached lover, in young Rutledge, and he 
will no doubt, soon close his engagement by taking 
her ns his bride, from her now altered home. My 
brilliant Gertrude, whose fine form and finished 
elegance, draws around her a crowd of devoted at¬ 
tendants, will soon be led away from her mother: 
ns to Kate, the blue-eyed, she is but seventeen, 
nnd must wait ere she enters the married state, and 
the trifle 1 possess will support her nnd myself.” 

“ Ah, mamma !” said Kate, smiling through her 
tears, 4 ‘ you remind me of the poor milk-maid, w ith 
your chateaux en Espagne. I pray heaven your 
pleasant visions of the future, may not be like her 
green gown.” 

“Trust me, Kate, hy submitting gracefully to 
our fate W'e shall meet our reward. So, if you 
please, I will submit the question once more, board¬ 
ing school or boarding liotise.” 

“My voice,” said Catharine, “shall never be for 
the former: I hate children, they always sit on one, 
or stand on one’s foot, or tumble one’s dress ; nnd 
then they arc always so impertinent. I shall only 
consent, on condition of being the whipper-in, and 
in that case, I shall amuse myself in my vocation 
every Monday morning.” 

44 Fie, Catharine—listen to me. Gertrude, you 
know, is a perfect mistress of music ; she will then 
give lessons in that science ; Serena nnd yourselF 
excel in languages and drawing; you w ill there¬ 
fore take those branches, while I will attend to the 
English.” 

My mother’s scheme, however, did not meet out 
approval, and after much discussion, it was settled 
that wc vvereto remove into a less expensive bouse, 
nnd take a few genteel boarders, to enable us to 
support ourselves. 

20t/i—The Rubicon is passed—an advertisement 
has been sent to the papers, and all our acquain¬ 
tances are apprised of the fact that the fashionable 
and envied Danforths are reduced to the alterna¬ 
tive of taking boarders. 

21st.—This morning the waiter came up to say, 
a gentleman was below who wished to take board 
with us. My mother was absent and I requested 
Catharine to attend to him. 
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“ Sister, I cannot,” she said, 44 I had rather 
starve.” 

44 Remember our mother, also, depends on our 
exertions now ; go dearest.” 

She threw down her book, not in the gentlest 
manner, and ran downstairs. Soon after 1 heard 
voices in a small room adjoining ours, and as the 
door was ajar I looked in. A short, thin, elderly 
gentleman, was looking curiously around the room, 
and Kate stood at the door with her arms folded, 
and her pretty lips pursed up in the haughtiest man¬ 
ner imaginable. 

44 Six dollars, you say, madam,” said the little 
man. 44 1 think that rather high for this room—and 
then the looking glass, and chairs are so old fash¬ 
ioned.” 

Old fashioned !—the antiques my grandfather 
brought from England, and which Kate almost idol¬ 
ized. I trembled for the single gentleman. 

44 Could you not say four dollars, miss ?” 

44 No sir, I cannot.” 

44 Why I have a room larger than this, where I am 
for four dollars.” 

44 Well sir,” said Kate, 44 I think you had better 
not leave it.” 

44 But miss, it is so high up town, it costs me a 
great deal to ride up and down ; and then, the lady 
has six children who are always in my room, and 
this is nearer my office.” 

44 And so sir,” said Catharine, 44 you wish to se¬ 
cure good accommodations without being willing 
to pay their full value ” 

44 Madam,” said the little man rather bewildered, 
44 but, as I was saying, if you would let me have 
the room for four dollars, I will bring a washing- 
stand, which you know will save yours, and then, 
1 always dine out on Sunday’s, and that will be 
twenty-five cents a week saved.” 

44 Sir,” said Kate, with a violent effort to be civil, 
44 If you wish to have this room for six dollars a 
week, it is yours, if not, you can no doubt suityour- 
self elsewhere.” 

44 But miss, can yon not take something off for 
my washing stand if it is only a quarter of a dollar 
a week.” 

44 Sir,” said Kate, her wrath now rising beyond 
control, 44 neither you noryour washing-stand shall 
enter these doors, if 1 can prevent it.” And rushing 
from the room, she threw herself on my bed and 
wept, as if she would weep her heart out. 

I closed the door. 44 Catharine,” I said, “this 
will never do. You must command yourself for 
our mother's sake.” 

44 Oh, Gertrude !—sister!—I never can return to 
that hateful, red-haired wrangler in the next room.” 

It was in vain to urgue, so I hastily finished my 
toilet and entered. The gentleman’s back was 
towards me, as he was briefly engaged examining 
the bedding.' 

** Excellent beds,” he said, 44 and a neater house 
and better furnished, I have never boarded in. I 
will come as it is so cheap, but I may as well try to 
get it a little lower.” 

I shut the door,and he turned nround. 

44 You are one of the ladies of the house, I sup¬ 
pose.” 

I bowed. 

44 1 like this room pretty well, and will be willing 


to give as much as five dollars, if you could let me 
have it at that price.” 

44 No sir, the price is fixed at six dollars, and can¬ 
not be altered.” 

My decided manner, and my appearance, for I 
am two years older than Catharine, convinced the 
man he could hope for no change, so he agreed to 
lake the room, and presented his card and refe¬ 
rences. 

I was much astonished to find in this persevering 
haggler, a partner in one of our richest mercantile 
houses. It is arranged that Mr. Belton takes pos¬ 
session to-morrow. 

February 8th —I was sitting in the drawing-room 
to-day, when the waiter ushered in a very dashingly 
dressed lady. She wore a cloak of striped green 
and scarlet satin, carried a green velvet muff gaily 
embroidered, and a pink hat with white plumes 
completed her attire. 

44 You do not remember me, Miss Dan forth,” she 
said smilingly. 

44 No madam, I confess I do not, but seat yourseli 
on the sofa." 

44 My name is Voris,” she said. 

Now I recollected her ; she was the wife of an 
obscure grocer, who by his frequent speculations 
made a large fortune, and she had ever since been 
endeavoring to worm herself up into fashionable 
society. She had particularly aimed at our family, 
and at all public places continually threw herself 
in our way. Her advances had been discouraged, 
nor bad wc ever returned the call she favored us 
with when we removed into her neighborhood. 

44 I have come, Miss Danfortli, to take board with 
you. Mr. Voris, my husband, is on the point of 
setting out for France on business, to be gone a 
year, and I have concluded to rent the house and 
sell the furniture and let Mr. Voris purchase new. 
It will be so pleasant to have every thing of the 
newest French style. As soon as I beard you xveie 
going to keep a boarding house, that’s just the place 
for me says I, for I would like to be with genteel 
people you know, for as to boarding with folks one 
doesn’t know any thing about, it wouldn’t be the 
thing. As to expense, that’s nothing to us you 
know, so I was determined to come if you would 
give us a room.” 

When Mrs. Voris commenced, I concluded at 
once to refuse her, for I thought she only came with 
the intention to force herself into our circle ; how¬ 
ever, before she had finished, I reproached myself 
for my want of charity. It is better, I thought, to 
admit into our house those who have known us be¬ 
fore and will respect ourformer station, than stran¬ 
gers. So after consulting with my mother, I agreed 
to receive her. 

44 1 have two children,” she said, 44 but they are 
the sweetest, gentlest creatures you have ever laid 
your eyes on. They are not the least trouble in 
the world : 1 have a girl to take care of them, and 
they shall be kept out of your way. 

25 tk —My uncle called to say some friends of bis 
had just arrived from South America, and, he wished 
us to give them rooms at our house. The party 
consisted of a lady, gentleman, three children, and 
two colored women servants. We have consented 
to receive them. An English gentleman and ser¬ 
vant complete our family. 
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| 28(4—Catharine came for me to-day to see her 
room—as it was more profitable to let out the lower 
rooms, she and Serena have resigned theirs, and 
have mounted to the attic* We toiled up the nu¬ 
merous flight of stairs, and by the time we had at¬ 
tained the garret, were completely out of breath. 
Catharine threw open the door with a great flour¬ 
ish— 

44 Enter our boudoir, sister/ 1 she said, 44 and re¬ 
cline after your fatiguo, on my luxurious sofa.” 

I entered a small room, the roofof which was shel¬ 
ving, and furnished barely with necessary articles. 
The good Serena was there, endeavoring to give an 
airof comfort and embellishment to the sorry apart¬ 
ment She had put up a clean white muslin cur¬ 
tain at the window, and hung a few of her draw¬ 
ings around to take off the cold appearance of the 
white-washed walls. Catharine threw herself on 
a chair, and burst into a violent fit of laughter. 

44 What has excited your mirth," asked Serena. 

“ I cannot help it; it is so funny to sleep in a garret: 
why, I never even set my foot in one before—think 
of the elegant and fashionable Misses Danforths, 
emerging in full dress from the attics !—In future 
it will be ever before me—when I am sailing through 
Broadway in my lilac Satin Pelisse, or dancing 
the gallopade in full costume, I shall fancy I hear 
some one observe, “that dashing young lady with 
ell her finery emerged from the garret!'' 

44 Many of the greatest geniuses," quietly ob¬ 
served Serena, 44 have inhabited this despised re¬ 
gion. It ought to be hallowed as the tranquil asy- 
lom of talent in distress." 

•* Who knows but that we shall turn poet's, Se¬ 
rena—let us try, we may make our fortunes yet by 
poetry." 

44 In the meanwhile, we can 4 look from our loop 
hole of retreat o’er half the world.’ " 

44 Yes!—that is delightful, to look down on one’s 
acquaintances." 

I pity my young and lovely sisters, who, in 
spite of their gaiety, I know felt deeply their priva¬ 
tions. Brought up in refinement, their rooms re¬ 
plete with every comfort and luxury, and all their 
wants, real or artificial, gratified, they must have 
possessed stout hearts indeed not to have felt this 
rsverse. Still I thought it my duty, as their elder 
sister, to endeavor to repress their excited feelings. 

44 Catharine," I said, 44 be sure when you look out 
your loop hole over the world, or even over our 
city, not to pass over those hovels where the de¬ 
cayed roof lets in the rain and wintry wind on its 
wretched inmates, and let your imagination pierce 
the shattered walls and behold the shivering family 
without fire, dividing among them the dry bread 
and bones which they have gained from door to 
door. Or, look into the better class of houses, and 
heboid females, as tenderly brought up, and as del- 
■cate as ourselves, compelled from their scanty in¬ 
come, to wear out their weary days in menial la¬ 
bor. Sickness, and sorrow, and crime may throw 
a darker shade over the picture, and then how 
bright and happy will your own little apartment 
eppear by the contrast." 

Catharine gloomily threw her arms on the little 
table beside her, and hid her face in them, while 
the tears rolled down Serena's cheek. 

41 Gertrude, dearest!” she said , 44 we are wrong 


to repine at our lot. Indeed, we are not thankful 
for all we still have remaining to us—your reproof 
is just, sister, and in future I will endeavor to bear 
all without a sigh of regret for the past." 

May*\6th —Months have rolled over us, since 
we have commenced our new life, and I cannot say 
we are at all reconciled to it. The little old bache¬ 
lor is very particular, always complaining of some¬ 
thing, or wanting something. 

44 Mrs. Danforth, could’nt I have another table or 
chair in my room. Mrs. Danforth, could not you 
let the chambermaid keep up my fire when I am 
out." 

And the next day there comes another com¬ 
plaint. 

44 Mrs. Danforth, your chambermaid will ruin 
me in coal, she puts on a bucket at a time—just ask 
her to add one lump every half hour, if you please." 
The low bred Mrs. Voris gives us annoyance inces¬ 
santly—the South American lady is too indolent to 
take any care of her children, but sutlers them to 
riot in every one’s room. We see very little oF 
our friends, as it is unpleasant for them to visit at a 
boarding house, when all they say is heard by a 
circle of gaping strangers, and where the vulgar 
| Mrs. Voris is sure to accost them. Serena regrets 
this, on the account of young Rutledge, as always 
finding hersurrounded by persons unknown to him, 
he has ceased visiting here so frequently as for¬ 
merly. 

June 6th —My mother, who was going out to day, 
returned to her room where we were collected, 
and putting her head in the door, said : 

44 1 have just met Mrs. Voris going down stairs in 
search of company, as she is lonely in her own 
room. 4 As for expecting society from the Misses 
Danforths’ she says, 4 that is in vain for they 
never favor me with much of their company.’ 
So dear girls, do go one of you down and entertain 
her.” 

44 Mamma!’’ exclaimed Kate, 44 that is too much ! 
what, leave our books and go down to amuse a low 
bred, vulgar creature like her—she is my abhor¬ 
rence." 

44 Catharine, we must endeavor to render our 
house agreeable to its inmates, if we would succeed 
in our undertaking. I would willingly go, were I 
not otherwise engaged." 

44 Dear me, why cannot the Spanish lady and 
Mrs. Voris, entertain each other.” 

44 Oh, poor Mrs. Hernandez, she cannot endure 
Mrs. Voris. She is unacquainted with our lan¬ 
guage, and Mrs. Voris thinks she can make her un¬ 
derstand by talking loudly, and screams into her 
ears until, lapobrecita Senora is almost deaf." 

I laid down my book with a sigh, and prepared 
to make a martyr of myself for the benefit of the 
house. As I opened the door of the front parlor I 
hdlrd the piano, and on entering, beheld one of the 
little Voris’s and Antonia Hernandez thumping with 
all their might on my superb Broadwood. On the 
blue damask sofit sat Mrs. Voris sewing, while her 
other precious darling was running up and down 
on the sofa, with its shoes soiled with the mud it 
had brought from the yard. The indolent Guya- 
quiliana was lounging on another sofa, while on 
the costly rug, reclined the black servants, who 
with the children were covering the rug and mat- 
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ting with the fragments of the bread and butter they 
were munching. My feelings of vexation were at 
first too great for concealment—however, I soon 
eueceeded in smoothing my brow, and iiuquired 
politely after the health of Senora Hernandez. The 
44 inejor gracias Scnorita” was almost lost in the 
stunning noise from my poor piano. 

44 Miss Danforth,” said Mrs. Voris, “I think my 
Constantia has quite an ear for music, when she 
strums thus she almost seems to make a tune,” 

I 44 grinned a ghastly grin,” which was meant 
for a smile, and sat down near her. This is plea¬ 
sant, I said to myself, like the man who stood un¬ 
der a pouring gutter, and whose umbrella has 
turned upside down and blown away. A fine sit¬ 
uation truly for one, who has been amused and cour¬ 
ted all her life, to employ her talents and her time 
in amusing the elegant Mrs. Voris. 

44 1 do not see Mr. Rutledge here much,” she said, 
,4< has any thing happened ? Is the engagement 
between him and your sister broken off ?” 

44 Broken off! what do you mean ?” 

41 Oh nothing ; I only thought that as the south¬ 
erners are so aristocratic, and so devoted to wealth 
and fashion, that now your circumstances were al¬ 
tered you know, it would be quite another matter. 
But dear me, you need not look so angry.” 

44 1 am not angry,” I said contemptuously : 44 ] 
am only surprised to find you entertain so singular 
■an idea. They are devoted to each other and lie . 
is only waiting the arrival of his futher from the 
South to have every thing settled.” 

I spoke confidently, but there was a dagger at 
my heart. Her words had awakened a horrible j 
-suspicion which had never found place there be¬ 
fore. Could she be right!—It was true, Henry had 
not been at our house for a week, and lately his 
■calls had been short and at long intervals. He 
apologized for absenting himself so much by say¬ 
ing, he was forced to visit more than he wished as 
bis sister had just arrived in town. Yet this Imd 
been the case before our change of fortune, and 
still be was ever at Serena’s side. And she, my 
sister! Yes, I remembered now her sad air, her 
thin and faded countenance. It istruethc heartless 
Rutledge is abandoning her, and she will die of a 
broken heart—will heaven suffer such things! 
These ideas dashed through my heart and brain 
while I was engaged in a gay and trifling conversa¬ 
tion with Mrs. Voris. I would have died ere she 
should hnve discovered how her malicious iusinua- 
tious had aflected me. 

44 You do not go to many parties now,” she said. 
44 Are you tired of them ?” 

44 No ! the expense attending them induces us to 
decline many—however, we attend those of our in-1 
Si mate friends.” 

44 1 always thought Mrs. Granton and her daugh¬ 
ters were in habits of intimacy with your family.” 

44 O yes, for many years. When she came here 
a stranger from Ohio, mamma paid her every atten¬ 
tion, and induced many of her friends to visit her, 
«o that she now has quite a pleasant circle of ac¬ 
quaintances. 1 have often heard her say, she shall 
be grateful to mamma.” 

44 Why did you not attend her ball last night,” 
asked Mrs. Voris, peering up from her work with 
■her veneraous black eyes. 


44 Her ball." 

44 Yes, she last night gave a very brilliant one- 
all the fashion of the city was there.” 

I was silent; this second blow had broken down 
iny spirit, and my wish to conceal my mortification 
from my ill natured neighbor was swallowed up 
in the overwhelming thought, that we were in truth 
slighted, forgotten by the world. Could she thus 
coolly shake off those to whom she had always ex¬ 
pressed herself so indebted ! should we disgrace 
licr ball, were we not as elegant, as recherche, as be¬ 
fore. It must be a mistake—we are accidentally 
omitted, as she has not met us often. I fancied 
many excuses for her, but they were doomed that 
day all to be without foundation. This afternoon 
Serena and myself strolled up Broadway, and near 
St. Paul’s Church met Mrs. Granton and berdaugh- 
ters face to fuce, they looking boldly, past urn, went 
on their way without a sign of recognition. It was 
what is called a dead cut. I felt Serena’s arm trem¬ 
ble, but otherwise she showed no emotion. Seve¬ 
ral fashionable acquaintances passed us in our 
walk, some honored us with formal bows, while 
others more polite, ran up with overstrained cor¬ 
diality and many apologies for not having called 
on us lately, begging us not to be formal and not 
wait for them to return our visits. How superior I 
felt to them when I gazed on their confused coun¬ 
tenances, and listeyed to their shufHing evasions. 
We returned to our house fully sensible that our 
fashionable friends, noiv that we could not contri¬ 
bute to their amusements, had whistled us down the 
f wind. I felt no mortification at being excluded 
from fashionable society, as I now knew there was 
more worth, and more true comfort to be found in 
a less stylish circle; but the unkindness of those 
I had deemed intimate friends cut me to the heart. 

August 10 th —Why did I imagine we should be 
the same beings afterourloss of wealth os before— 
we arc all altering for the worse—my mother’s fine 
countenance has acquired an expression of care, 
such as 1 have never seen dim its liveliness before. 
The gay Catherine grows irritable—lam conscious 
of a very ungracious hauteur of manner, while the 
gentle Serena—oh, heavens ! can I write it calmly, 
j is thought to be sinking into a decline. The only 
cheerful spot in our existence is the probable mar* 
i riage of our dear Catharine. Mr. Alston, the young 
Englishman who boards with us, is evidently at¬ 
tached to her, and although Catherine did not much 
fancy him at first, yet at mamma’s solicitation she 
has looked on him with favorable eyes, and we are 
all pleased with the idea of her probable happy mar¬ 
riage. Rutledge has gone to the springs, but as he 
occasionally writes short letters, Serena endeavors 
to feel satisfied. He may mean to return—be can¬ 
not he so base as to abandon so sweet a creature. 

Nov. 7th —The old bachelor is evidently endea¬ 
voring to make his devoirs to me ! But I must con¬ 
tinue to let him see his pains will be 44 love’s labor 
lost.” 

Dec . 6 th —To my utmost surprise, my mother 
began to chide me to day for my coldness to Mr. 
Belton. 

44 He appears attached to yon, my daughter,” she 
said, 44 and should you accept him, he will give you . 
a splendid home, where you will be able to bring 
forward your sisters.” 
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44 Good heavens, mamma! what mean you; would 
you have me marry that old man f one also whom I 
do not love in the least.” 

M Gertrude, I imagined you were more sensible 
than to make such an observation. Remember 
your situation—you have little chance of marrying 
the man of your choice, as your circumstances are 
new altered, and men in the circle you moved in 
rarely marry for love alone, they must have money 
to support their station, therefore unless you wish 
to lead a solitary life, I advise you to accept the 
rich Mr. Belton.” 

44 Dear mother, you cannot be in earnest.” 

“ Indeed, I am.” 

“ Dearest mamma, do not say any thing more on 
this subject. Mr. Belton is a good hearted man, 
but he is not to my taste—aud I had much rather 
live an old maid all my life, than marry a man 
double my age, aud especially if I loved him not.” 

Jan. 19tA—Notwithstanding every discourage¬ 
ment, old Mr. Belton threw himself and fortune at 
my feet to-day. I was truly sorry, but softened 
my refusal as much as possible—begged we might 
always remain friends, and hoped he would not, 
in consequence, leave the house. 

“By no means, my dear young lady,” he said, 
“I confess I am disappointed, but I ain attached 
to your family, and hope to end my days among 
you. I should like to marry, but if you will not 
accept me, perhaps some one else will. Do you 
think Miss Catharine would object to ine?” 

I smiled, when I told him I feared he had no 
hope. The little man took it all so good naturedly, 
and appeared so amiable, and simple-hearted, that 
I appreciated him more than ever—and we parted 
the best friends imaginable. 

20(A—Another day-dream vanished. I was in 
the pantry between the two parlors, arranging 
something for desert, when Mr. Alston, our young 
Englishman, entered the front room. Mrs. Voris 
was there, but was unaware of my presence so 
near her. Busily engaged, I did not heed their con¬ 
versation, until the name of Catharine Danforth 
met my ear. 

“ How will your lady mother like the match,” 
said Mrs. Voris, “ I fancy she would not approve 
of the marriage of her heir to a poor American 
girl ” 

41 1 assure you, madam,” he said, proudly, 44 I 
have no such idea. Miss Catharine is very pretty, 
and I am pleased in her society; but as to mar¬ 
riage, that is quite a different thing—I certainly 
never shall marry a Yankee.” 

A cold chill crept over me, when I thought of 
poor Catharine, and the suffering this might occa¬ 
sion her. She appeared pleased with his atten¬ 
tions, which had certainly been very pointed and 
open; and now, if her heart shall have been inter¬ 
ested, what will be her fate. I must immediately 
undeceive her. What a task!—oh! man—you in 
whose keeping woman places her happiness—how 
often do you, whose care it should be to guard her 
from all harm, plunge her, by your recklessness, 
in irremediable misery! 

2Is*—Broke the subject to Catharine, in the ten- 
dereat manner, aud turned away my eyes thatlj 
might not behold her wretchedness. / 

44 Ha! this is well,” she exclaimed. N 

6 


I looked up hastily, and, to my uttermost sup* 
prise, saw her countenance was radiant with joy, 
and her mouth was parted with a smile of exquisite 
satisfaction. 

“ Why, Catharine,” I exclaimed, “ you astonish 
me!—I am rejoiced to find you receive my commu** 
nication so smilingly, as I am thus convinced your 
heart has not been touched; still, I am at a loss how 
I have deceived myself; for I imagined you were 
interested in Mr. Alston’s favor, and had promised 
mamma, should his evident attention eventuate in 
an offer of his hand, you would accept him.” 

41 So I did, dear Gertrude—I should have map 
ried him, although I could never have loved him. I 
know my mother would have been quite unhappy, 
if I refused what she calls so good an offer—and 
should have sacrificed myself for the good of my 
family.” 

I shuddered.—What an escape! “Oil, sister, 
dear, never let me hear you speak thus again. You 
know not the misery you might have entailed upon 
yourself. I tremble when 1 think how near yon 
have been to that most wretched state—a vyife 
without affection !” 

While musing on the happy escape of my Cuth- 
arine from a hopeless attachment, I was a little 
surprised at the circumstance. Mr. Alston was a 
very intelligent young man—handsome, amiable, 
rich: his habits of thought and action were such 
as I should have imagined Catharine would have 
prized. How was sho able to resist all this? I 
raised my eyes to Catharine, who stood with her 
back towards me. She had taken something from 
the bureau, before which she was standing—kissed 
it, threw it hastily back, and closed the drawer. 
As she turned towards me, the flush of pleasure 
which had glowed on her cheek had faded away, 
and her face was unusually pale, while a tear 
stood on her eyelash. Here was matter of aston¬ 
ishment. Kate—the merry-hearted, the Euphroy- 
sene of the house—who was all smiles, now indul¬ 
ging in tears! Whnt is the meaning of this—I 
must fathom this mystery—what treasure may this 
be, whioh she thus hoards up, and weeps over in 
secret? Can it be the gift of some absent loved 
one—whom can she love ? 

Catharine had left the room—my curiosty waa 
extreme. I arose, laid my hand on the drawer; 
but no—what right have I to intrude on the priva¬ 
cy of her love and her sorrow—why drag to light 
that precious relique, meant most probably for no 
other eye than her own ? Can it be from William 
Manning?—he is the only one Kate ever fancied. 

It is now two years since he left here to join his 
ship, which was about setting out on a cruise to 
the Pacific. My mother ever looked with an evil 
eye on her intimacy with that poor midshipman. 
Can it be, that the laughing Kate can have cher¬ 
ished a deep and silent attachment for him, ever 
since ? Alas! poor girl—how often must that 
smiling face have been but a mask for an aching 
heart. And she would have married another to 
please us, when the image of her absent loved one 
was still glowing in her heart,' My God! what 
misery there is in the world!—how little do we / 
know what passes in the depths of others’ bosoms ; [ 
what untold wretchedness may there he, wearing 
| away hope and life, slowly, but surely. 
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20th —An invitation to a party. With what bright 
anticipations we once welcomed these little colored 
notes i the relish now had gone—we are now spi¬ 
ritless, wearied,with the heartless throng; but my 
mother eagerly accepted it, for it is with reluctance 
■he sees us withdrawn from the little society we 
still may command, as she yet hopes we may thus 
find what she calls good matches. 

Feb: 10 —What with raking over old finery, and 
stretching our purses to purchase new, my mother, 
Catharine, and myself were fitted out, and made 
our appearance at the brilliant rooms of Mrs. Sta- 

rin, L--place. Alas! we soon began to wish 

ourselves at our home again. Instead of crowds 
of smiling, Battering friends, we gazed around on 
unknown faces, who had taken their places in the 
circle of fashion since our departure—or the formul, 
countenances of those we did know. I glanced | 
with dismay at our dresses, so different from those | 
around us—so antiquated ; and I thought 1 should 
have fainted, when I observed the fashionable 
mode ofdrcssing the hair was in the Grecian style, 
while we, too economical to send for a hair dresser, 
and trusting to our taste, had mounted it up in the 
Iwgh bows of the last winter. This dreadful dis¬ 
covery marred the evening’s pleasure to us, and 
prevented us from enjoying the society of the few 
friends we met there. At one time, during the 
evening, Catharine and myself happened to dance 
in the same quadrille ; my partner being rather a 
silent personage, enabled me to hear the conversa¬ 
tion around. Near me stood a young lady and 
gentleman, who, in the course of the conversa¬ 
tion, mentioned the name of Manning: 1 listened 
eagerly. 

11 How long has William Manning been home ?” 
asked the lady. 

44 Six montha.” 

44 And is here at present ?” 

44 Yes—be has been two months in the city; pre¬ 
vious to that he remained in Norfolk, attached 
to his ship, and at Washington. He is now, I sup¬ 
pose you know, first Lieutenant.” 

44 No—is it possible !” 

44 And with the large fortune his grandmother 
left him, he is now a fine match for any young 
lady.” 

44 Indeed he is,” replied the lady. 

44 And a better, or truer hearted young man, I do 
not know.” 

44 1 expected to have met him here to night, as he 
attends all the parties; but Mrs. Starin tells me he 
sent an apology this afternoon.” 

When this conversation first commenced, I 
glanced at Catharine. Had I not lately been ap¬ 
prised of the state of her heart, I should not have 
observed any thing unusual in her appearance; 
now, however, by watching her narrowly, it was 
evident to me, although she was apparently en¬ 
gaged listening to her voluble partner, she heard 
all the conversation. Her eyes were cast to the 
ground—her mouth firmly closed, as if to retain 
her breath. Her hands were tightly clasped, and 
every nerve seemed strung to the utmost, and every 
pulse stilled, as if she feared by breath or motion 
to lose a word of all that was uttered. The speak¬ 
ers ceased, and the nerves which bad been so 
highly strung suddenly relaxed, and a strong tremb¬ 


ling seized her whole frame. Her color came and 
faded so quickly, that 1 was on the point of spring¬ 
ing to her, fearing she wouid faint; but with a pow¬ 
erful effort, she forced back into the recesses of 
her heart those emotions, which the 44 one loved 
name” had brought forth, and in a few minutes the 
struggle was over. 

44 He has been two months in the city,” she mur¬ 
mured. 

44 No madam,” said her partner, 44 1 observed I 
had only been a week in the city.” 

Catharine burst into one of her gay, ringing 
laughs, so joyous to all around but to me; knowing 
it came from a wounded spirit, it sounded as bitter 
mockery. 44 Come,” said she, 44 it is our turn—pro¬ 
menade;” and she sprang forward in the dance, 
with more than her usual grace and animation. 

44 Dear me!” said an old lady near, 44 how that 
young, light hearted girl reminds me of my own 
youthful days; just so happy and gay I was— Just 
so free from care.” 

Alas! good old lady!—have you lived so long, 
and learned to look no deeper into woman’s heart. 

Feb. 2oth —This morning, while in Catharine’s 
room, the chambermaid came up to request me to 
send down her shawl, which was in the upper 
drawer in her bureau. My curiosity of last month 
was entirely forgotten—I delivered the shawl, the 
girl left the room, and 1 was closing the drawer, 
when my eye fell on an old well-worn book. That 
little volume of Mrs. Hemans’ disclosed a sad tale 
of hopeless love. Yes, I well remember the day 
when William Manning gave it to Kate—I well 
remember my mother’s almost angry remonstrance 
at Catherine for receiving a present from a poor 
midshipman. Kate’s pouting visage is before me, 
and her tears, when my mother insisted she should 
return it. This, however, was useless, as he had 
gone to join his ship. If this little book could speak, 
of how many a siglv-^of how many a bitter tear, 
could it give testimony. How often in secret had 
every leaf been turned—each one reflecting tbo 
image of the absent giver. Inside the cover waa 
written, 44 Remember me, till better days.” Poor 
girl!—how faithfully had she obeyed him. She 

had not forgotten him, while he-those bettes 

days had come, and where was he ! 

20 th — 44 Kate,” said my mother, to-day, 44 do yoi* 
know your old beau, Manning, has returned a gal¬ 
lant Captain, and a rich man? Should be be in¬ 
clined to renew his acquaintance with my boania 
Kate, I will not frown on him again.” 

Catharine, who was sitting at the piano, with be* 
back towards us, touched the keys without answer¬ 
ing. To relieve her from the necessity of speak¬ 
ing, I said, 44 perhaps he will call and see us soon, 
he must have many friends to visit.” 

44 Ah,” said my mother, smiling. 44 1 fear we most 
not hope that, as he is too much the beau, and mia 
of the world to hunt up poor acquaintances out o £ 
their obscurity; I hear that he is to be seen at all 
the entertainments in town, and half the girls are 
in love with him. It is well, Kate, you did not re¬ 
turn his boyish attachment, as you might now 
share the hapless fate of her who lets concealment 
take the rose from her cheek.” 

My mother spoke smilingly, for little did she 
know, while she was thus lightly jesting, that sbe 
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was wringing poor Catharine’s heart to the vcryi 
core. I could not stop my mother without betray¬ 
ing my sister’s feelings—and indeed my emotion] 
was so great, I could not even speak. Catharine 
leaned her head down on the piano, and 1 heard 1 
the tears fall, plash, plash, over the keys: sad 
tones—the death note of a breaking heart. Sud¬ 
denly the door flew open, and a gay and gallant 
officer burst in. He rushed to my mother. j 

“ Have I found you at last,” he said, seizing her 
hand—“oh, how I have searched and asked for 
you—no one knew exactly where you had re-j 
moved ; I have hunted you through every house 
in town. Oh, Miss Daniorth,” said he, coming to 
me, “ pardon a sailor’s rudeness—I hope you have I 
not forgotten your old friend, William Manning.” 
He turned from me to the piano, and as he gazed 
on her he had so long and so fondly loved, his emo¬ 
tions overcame him—tears burst forth from his eyes. 
Neither of them spoke, but with one impulse they 
were in each others arms. My mother gazed in 
astonished silence. In another moment, Catha¬ 
rine was leaning insensible on the sofa—William 
was pressing her breathlessly to him, while my 
mother and myself bathed her face with cologne. 
When she recovered, all was explained; and their 
long and secret attachment received my mother’s 
warmest sanction. In the look of confiding happy 
love which beamed in my sister Catherine’s face, 
1 read that all her sorrows were fully repaid. 

March 8tk —Once more we found ourselves in 
the crowded halls of fashion—but oh, how unlike 
our last appearance there! This was a bridal party, 
given to the young Mrs. William Manning, by his 
aunt—one of the most fashionable and exclusive 
dames in the city. There, were assembled the 
diU of our society ; and there shone, pre-eminent 
io loveliness, my Catharine—a fair, and happy 
bride. There, also, glittered another bride ; and I 
can still scarcely credit it, when in the richly and 
elaborately dressed, newly married Mrs. Belton, 
I behold my mother! It is true, she has carried 
off ray old beau—and the little man has no doubt 
made a wiser and happier choice. 

How often did I chide my naughty heart, for its 
pride and exultation on that evening. We were no 
longer alone, neglected. My mother, as the wife 
of the rich Mr. Belton, was quite a different per¬ 
sonage from the widow Danforth, keeping board¬ 
ers—and was congratulated and smiled on by all 
the cameleon train. The sensation Catharine cre¬ 
ated was great. So lovely, so young, and the 
bride of the gallant young officer, for whom so 
many had sighed, she was the admiration and 
\ envy of all. At once we perceived ourselves re- 
• stored to popular favor. All our friends thronged 
I around us, with apologies and excuses, while new 
ones might be continually formed. 1 happened, 
once during the evening, to stand in a very crowded 
spot, when my attention was attracted by hearing 
my name mentioned by some one behind 1 recog¬ 
nized the voices of our old friends, the Grnntons, 
who had so coolly shaken us off, soon after our 
misfortunes. “ Mother,” said yo’nng Granton, sa¬ 
tirically, *• I rather think you missed a figure, when 
you cut those Danfortlis. Now if you had only a 
little common gratitude or friendship, you would 
aothmvs dropped the acquaintance ; and we might 


also be known to the lovely Mrs. Manning, and 
the dashing Mrs. Belton, and the brilliant Gertrude. 
I have half a mind to go up to her as if nothing had 
happened.” 

“You may save yourself the trouble,” said his 
sister; “I intended to do so, but when 1 noticed 
the freezing manner in which she received others 
who ventured on this step, 1 retreated in time.” 

“ I am sorry,” said our dear friend, Mrs. Gran¬ 
ton, “ but who could have foreseen they would 
have all turned out so dashing at lust. Ah, what 
pleasant parties they will give, and what a nice 
chance Julia might have had for beaux at their 
house.” 

The poor old lady gave a piteous sigh, and then 
turning to her son, begged him to make a trial, as 
it was worth while risking something to be on inti¬ 
mate terms again. “ Say ail you can,” she added, 
“ plaster it over to them—say we did not know 
where they had removed; any thing, so tfiat you 
place us on good footing again.” 

I hastily removed to another pluce, so‘they might 
not discover they were overheard, and amused my 
self observing the wily youth patiently seeking me 
out. When he advanced, 1 was standing in the 
midst of some of the highest and most eminent per¬ 
sons in the city—belonging to a class which the 
Gran tons had never been able to reach. Their 
presence a little dashed him; but recollecting all 
lie bad at stake, he came boldly on. 

“Oh, Miss Danforth,” he suid, “ how are you—I 
am delighted to see you again ” 

“ Sir,” 1 said, cold and haughtily, “ you have mis¬ 
taken the person—I have not the pleasure of know¬ 
ing you.” 

The little dandy shrank, but would have rallied, 
had not the tittering around him utterly discon¬ 
certed him; and his valor fust oozing out, he made 
a quick retreat from the circle. E. R. s. 


Mother and Daughters. 

It was a judicious resolution of a father, as well 
as a most pleasing compliment to his wife, wheu 
on being asked by a friend what he intended to do 
with his girls, ho replied, “ I intend to apprentice 
them to their mother that they may learn the art 
of improving time, and fitted to become like her-— 
wives, mothers, bends of families, and useful mem¬ 
bers of society.” Equally just, but bitterly painful, 
was the remark of an unhappy husband of a vain, 
thoughtless, dressy slattern. “ It is hard to sny it, 
but if my girl* ore to have the clinnce of growing 
up good for any thing, they must be sent out of the 
way of their mother’s example ” 


A Hint to Wives. 

“ If I’m not at home from the party to night at 
ten o’clock,” said a husband to bis better and bigger 
half, “dont wait for me.” “That I won’t,” said 
the lady significantly, “I won’t wait—but I’ll come 
for you,”— He returned at ten precisely. 

Pleasure is oftener found by waiting than t>y 
seeking for it. The good which meets us by sur¬ 
prise, brings always a richer enjoyment than that 
which we have expected, and magnified in pro*- 
pect. 
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FLY PRETTY BUTTERFLY. 


PLY PRETTY BUTTERFLY, 

COMPOSED FOR THE 

PIANO FORTE, GUITAR OR HARP, 

BY MRS. M. YATES. 
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midst its favorite flowers, We’ll find a pleasure fitter for this day of ours. So 
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We’ll chase the honey bee as murmuring it goes. 

And rests its tiny feet upon the lily and the rose, 

*Tis as merry as ’tis busy, and to me it seems to say, 
Little children, if you’r idle, you will spoil your holiday! 
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THE SUMMER IS PAST, &c. 


The Summer is Past. 

The three short months of summer hnve passed, 
and autumn with its yellow and seared leaf is be-j 
fore us. It seems but yesterday when the earth 
put forth the flowers and blossoms of spring, and 
yet during this short period, summer has succeeded 
to spring, and now autumn to summer. Day fol¬ 
lows day and year follows year in quick and rapid 
succession, and amidst the turmoil and excitement, 
and bustle of life, we forget how rapidly we are 
moving on that “ journey from whose bourne no 
traveller returns.” 

The summer is passed! What a sad and instruc¬ 
tive lesson does the rapid change of seasons leave 
us of our destiny. In the spring-tide of life our 
hearts have beat high with the hopes and delightful 
anticipations of future years of promise. The sum¬ 
mer's sun may have risen upon us without a cloud 
and its last rays of light may have been more beau¬ 
tiful than the first. And when the autumn gathers 
around us, testing the hopes of our earlier years, 
and stamping upon all, either disappointment or 
success, according as we have treasured up the 
talents bestowed upon us by our Maker. Then 
comes the winter of life, when the joyous hopes of 
boyhood are looked upon as wild enthusiasm, and 
when the judgment, matured by experience, will 
unite with the wise man of Israel in saying ‘ vanity 
of vanities—all is vanity.' 

The summer is past, and perhaps with the writer 
and reader it has passed forever. To us the balmy 
breath of spring may never come again. We may 
never again see the budding rose and springing 
flower of that beautiful season. Change is stamped 
upon all things of this world, "here to-day and 
gone to-morrow,' and then all that remains of us 
is a little handful of earth, an affecting comment on 
our vanity and folly. Ah ! did we realize and feel 
this important truth, how different—how very dif¬ 
ferent would be the course of our lives. Did we 
in the moments of our temptation, when we find 
our hearts turning towards the things of this world, 
hut reflect that all its enjoyments are as fading as a 
dream, how little should we care for all its honors. 
What to us would be the homage of thousands— 
what to us the adulation and applause of the multi¬ 
tude T A few rapid rolling years, and our heads 
will lie as low in the dust as theirs, and “ places 
that now know us will then know us no more for- 
arer.” 


Kosciusko. 

It is stated in Falkenstein’s life of Kosciusko, 
that when this distinguished Pole reached this 
country for the purpose of combating in behalf of 
liberty, be was utterly unprovided with letters of 
introduction, and penniless. He sought an inter¬ 
view with Washington . « What do you seek 

here T” inquired the General, with his usual brevi¬ 
ty. “ I come to fight as a volunteer for American 
Independence,” was the equally brief and fearless 
reply. " What can you do?” was Washington’s 
next question—to which Kosciusko with his char¬ 
acteristic simplicity, only rejoined “ Try me." This 
was done. Occasions soon offered, in which his 
talents, science, and valor were evinced, and above 
nil# his great character was duly appreciated. 


The Unbeliever. 

I riTY the unbeliever—one who can gaze upon 
the grandeur, and glory, and beauty of the natural 
universe, and behold not the touches of His finger, 
who is over,aud with, and above all; from ray very 
heart I do commiserate his condition. The unbe¬ 
liever ! one whose intellect the light of revelation 
never penetrated ; who can gaze upon the sun, and 
moon, and stars, and upon the unfading and imper¬ 
ishable sky, spread out so magnificently above him, 
and say all this is the work of chance. The heart 
of such a being is a drear and cheerless void. In 
him, mind—the god-like gift of intellect, is de¬ 
based—destroyed : all is dark—& fearful chaotic’ 
labyrinth—rayless—cheerless, hopeless! No gleam 
of light from heaven, penetrates the blackness of 
the horrible delusion ; no voice from the Eternal 
bids the desponding heart rejoice. No fancied 
tones from the harps of seraphim rouse the dull 
spirit from its lethargy, or allay the consuming fe¬ 
ver of the brain. The wreck of mind is utterly 
remediless; reason is prostrate ; and passion, pre¬ 
judice, and superstition, have reared their temple 
on the ruins of intellect. 

I pity the unbeliever. What t6 him is the reve¬ 
lation from on high, but a sealed book. He sees 
nothing above, or around, or beneath him, that evi¬ 
dences the existence of God ; and he denies—yea, 
while standing on the footstool of Omnipotence, 
and gazing upon the dazzling throne of Jehovah, 
he shuts his intellect to the light of reason, and de¬ 
nies there is a God l 


Irish Bull. 

Such of the inhabitants of the villages and small 
| towns distant from Dublin as can afford to pur¬ 
chase shoes, prefer to get themselves supplied with 
that article of costume from the capital. For this 
purpose each person has a last, or, as they call it, a 
(form,) made of the exact size and shape of bis 
foot; and one in want of shoes will take advantage 
of a journey to Dublin, by any friend or neighbor, 
to send the form , in order that a pair may be fitted to 
it. Curran’s servant happened to be going to Dub¬ 
lin on business for his master, and was charged by 
several of his acquaintances with commissions on 
this nature, each furnishing him with his form ac¬ 
cordingly. 

11 And be sure,” said Curran to hisjnan, "be 
sure you buy shoes for yourself at the same time; 
I shall be very angry if you don’t, for you are much 
in want of them;” 

u Sure and I will, your honor,” was the mao's 
reply. 

On his return home Curran inquired whether ha 
had bought himself shoes. 

“ No, and indeed, but I didn’t, your honor.” . 

“ And why did you not, sirrah ? Didn't I give 
you positive orders to do so ?” • 

*‘ And plase your honor, and didn't I go to Dub¬ 
lin and forget to take my form along with me ?” 

It need hardly be remarked upon this, that it bad 
never occurred to the poor fellow that his own foot 
would have served his purpose at least as well as 
the model of it 
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By the author of 11 Miriam Coffin." 


This retreat, which offers such powerful induce¬ 
ments to the traveller, is situated on what is called 
the Pine Orchard, distant about twelve miles from 
the village of Catskill, and, in the present facility 
of navigation, very contiguous to New York. Its 
dimensions, if we may so speak, comprise an ex* 
tensive table land, on an elevation nenrly three 
thousand feet above the level of the Hudson, and 
present views that for picturesque beauty and ex¬ 
tent are unrivalled. The Orchard overlooks five 
different states; and when the autumnal season 
approaches, early risers are frequently gratified by 
witnessing the entire bed of the valley shrouded in 
a mist, which, ere dissipated, presents the appear¬ 
ance of a tom ocean, that some Joshua has render* 
ed congealed and inert. As the sun rises, and the 
mist gratefully curls up the mountains, a scene I 
is disclosed which, for beauty and variety, cannot | 
be surpassed. The truly majestic Hudson incan- 
• ders, a mere brook, through a level velvet lawn.— 
The steamers, plying this noble river, glide along, 
as Shakspenr says, speaking of Dover Cliff, like 
' mere cock-boats. Entire farms appear but as mere 
garden plots, and streams of water, insignificant 
rivulets. Hills, toilsome in the ascent, arc not per- 
ceptible: but all appears as one delightful valley, 
'where Johnson might have been incited to a more 
'glowing description in his far-famed Rasselas. 

* In the vicinity, distant about a mile, are the falls. 
There, however, you listen not to the thundering of 
Niagara, nor see its rainbow beauty. It is a dell 
which, rising “ in gay theatric pride,'*—tree over- 
topping tree from the dark and deep ravine, might 
well enkindle the imagination of the distinguished 
aathor of the Legend of the Sleepy Hollow. 

Itis the retreat of Hebe, and a romantic imagina¬ 
tion could easily people it with the mythological 
Sylvan—the Naiad, and the Dryad, and revel the 
while in all the luxuriance of the wildest poetical 
fancy. 

A reference to our plate will render a further de¬ 
scription unnecessary. Wo would recommend, 
however, the gay revellers, who follow fashion’s 
round of dissipation, and the enervated tropical 
sojourner, to tread the light fantastic toe, on a 
midsummer's night, and in this abode of nature 
exclaim,— 

“Not vainly did the early Persians make 
Their palaces and altars the high peaks 
Of earth-o’ergaxing mountains.’’ 

The interesting plate which accompanies this 
month's number, was engraved by Mr. Thomas 
Dlman, from an original drawing, taken for the 
purpose. It is a Steel Plate Engraving, and is con¬ 
sidered by connoisseurs to be one of great execu¬ 
tion and beauty. j. j. a. 


I have climbed the mountain-height of Catskill, 
And seen the scroll of nature spread before me 
At early morn, when all around was still, 

And when the blue vault of Heaven, arching o’er me, 
Received the sun’s first tinge. And fields of grain, 
Beneath, were ripening into yellowness; 

And springing glades, with all their mellowness 
; Of tint, were varying in light and shade 
I In the long distance of the checkered main,— 
j ’Till glade and harvest-field did seem to fade 
1 Away upon the verge of the vast scene, 

Where sky mingled its pure ethereal hue 
With far-off hills, that dimly come between 
| The mountain gazer and his further view 
' Into the great world beyond, 
i I have seen 

| The stream, of all streams most glorious, stealing 
Its way through meadows at the mountain’s base,—* 
Its liquid bosom now and then revealing, 4 — 

Far ns tho straining eye could pierce the maze 
That shrouded it. # • # 

« * # • * 

Thou,—bold,—matchless river 
And thoU, too, everlasting hill! proclaim 
The peerless wonders of the Mighty Givxr, 

That swell the measure of our Empire-fame. 


First Love* 

Not the first wak’ning of the sense, 

Bom of the eyes, a transient fire,— 

But tiiat absorbing, deep, intense 
Devotion of the heart entire; 

Which, cent'ring all a Paradise's 

Purity in one, entices 

The soul all baser thoughts above, 

This—this may be pronounced First Love. 

Such love is virtue,—it exalts 
A human object to the skies, 

And bids us cast aside our faults, 

If to her level we would rise.— 
Courtship is the spirit’s union, 

Psyche’s heavenly communion j 
Alas! that Love should everffy 
From those who know his mystery i 

The head, tmblighted by the past, 

May to new hopes, new transports brifcg, 
But the first love must be the last, 

The heart enjoys no second spring.— 
When Cupid strives his touch to waken 
In bosoms he has once forsaken, 

It yields but smoke, the cold and tame 
Memorials of its former flame. 
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DIARY OF A REDUCED FASHIONABLE* 
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Sketches front the 

DIARY OF A REDUCED FASHIONABLE* 

HUMBER II. 


Jul§ lOtA. Alas ! that riches should take to 
themselves wings, and fly away. The world to 
the rich man, is all coUur de rose —he lives in a 
continual illusion. Like the sleeper, who fancies 
himself awake, until suddenly roused from his 
dream, the wealthy roan dreams that all who sur¬ 
round him, are true and loving friends, when be. 
hold, come sudden losses and his friends, touched 
by the wand of the demon poverty, turn to stone. 
He awakes and finds he has been in a dream. 
There are some, who, when again restored to for* 
tune, turn over and sleep again. But, alas! some 
there are who dream no tnoro. To them distrust 
hath murdered sleep. My good mother is one of 
those who think it folly to be wise, and the false¬ 
hood and heartlessness of her former friends has 
no effect on her. Now that she is, as the wife of 
Mr. Belton, once more mistress of unbounded 
wealth, the giddy world again flocks around her, 
and untaught by former experience, she seems de¬ 
termined to take all the false glare for pure gold. 
It is so pleasant to imagine ones self loved and ad¬ 
mired, that it requires a strong effort of the mind 
to dispel the illusion. I sometimes wish I could 
thus feel myself; but alas, 1 am one of those who 
can sleep no more. I cannot be again deluded, by 
the vain hope of meeting true disinterested love or 
friendship. The false,the selfish world can never 
deceive me more. How can my mother smile as 
she does on the soulless crew, who rush in crowds 
to her new and splendid residence! My soul is 
sick of their false flatteries, and oh, how I wish for 
a lodge in some vast wilderness. I do not mix in 
the gaiety around me, but spend most of my time 
nv the room of my poor, sad Serena. Surely, if any 
thing would make one a misanthrope, it would be 
the sight ot this young, lovely and intelligent being, 
sinking gradually, but surely into the grave, from 
a broken heart, caused by the desertion of one who 
professed to love her. And why deserted ? Is she 
no longer young and intelligent, and lovely 7 Alas! 
ehe is all this, but when her wealth had gone, her 
fickle lover departed also!—Can this be possible 7 
Rutledge, who appeared so amiable, honorable, 
and loving!—There must be some other reason for 
his conduct. And yet, it is now a year since his 
short, cold letters have ceased, without any expla¬ 
nation. What has fate in store for one so false¬ 
hearted 1 

“In the lost battle, 

Borne down by the flying. 

Where mingles war’s rattle, 

With the groans of the dyfng>— 

There shall be be lying.” 

12tA—The wise physicians have concluded Se¬ 
rena’s complaint is merely weakness, arising from 
want of country air and exercise, and have recom¬ 


mended the BalTston waters as being very strength¬ 
ening ; so we set out next week for the Springs. 

17tA—After a few days spent at West Point, we 
embarked in a small Steam-boat, one pleasant 
afternoon, for Catskill. Our party consisted of my 
mother and Mr. Belton, with his niece, Julia Bel¬ 
ton, Serena and myself. How sweetly the setting 
sun glanced down through the vallies and glades, 
as we rapidly passed along the varied shores. The 
fresh air snd lovely scenery, seemed to cheer Se¬ 
rena, and as I gaze at her brightening countenance, 
hope once more revisits my bosom. Darkness 
came down, and hid all from our eyes, except the 
outlines of (Fie mountains, and Serena, to avoid the 
night air, descended to the cabin, accompanied by 
Julia Belton. All had left the upper deck, except 
my mother, Mr. Belton and myself. My mother 
and her husband were engrossed with each other, 
and 1 having no other amusemeut, began to *• think 
over my thoughts,” when my attention was at- 
traded by a gentleman who ascended to the deck, 
and began to walk up and down the side opposite 
us. Ilis figure was uncommonly erect, and he 
moved with the ease and dignity of one who feels 
himself superior to all around him. He was alto¬ 
gether so striking a person, that I was sure I had 
not observed him before among the passengers, and 
wondered where he had kept himself concealed all 
the afternoon. Who could he be f Not an Ameri¬ 
can, for, 1 know my own dear brethren, by their 
slouching gait; he was a foreigner, and, by bts 
lofty bearing, one born to command. I amused 
myself imagining him one of the stray princes who 
are wandering over the world. Or since revolu¬ 
tions are so much the fashion,might notan emeute 
in Paris, have driven Louis Phillippe here T No, 
this is a younger man—could it be Don Miguel t 
The recreant Portuguese possesses not that prince¬ 
ly port. Might it not be Don Curios, whom Isa¬ 
bella has scouted from his kingdom f There was 
something of the Castilian loftiness about him, but 
smiling at my nonsensical conjectures, I was turn¬ 
ing from him, when I was extremely surprised to 
see the object of my curiosity suddenly cross the 
deck, and advance towards me. He calmly raised 
the end of my shawl from the floor, which I then 
discovered to be on fire, from the cinders which 
the wind was blowing around us, and quietly press¬ 
ing it in his hand, extinguished it. We started up 
in dismay, and examined ourdresses. 

“ No danger, lad its,” he said, m a foreign accent, 
“the fire is all extinguished.” 

“Indeed, I am much obliged to you,” I said. 

“ Not at all, madam. But perhaps you had better 
remove to the other side, as the sparks do not fall 
there 7” 

He stept gracefully forward, and placed three 
seats for us, out of the reach of the cinders, and. 
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when we were seated, was retreating. Mr. Belton 
possessed a social disposition, and was very fond of 
conversing. He always entered into conversation, 
with all the strangers he met, and thus, as he said, 
extracted information, or amusement from all. 
44 Come, sir,” he said, 44 you had better bring a 
chair and join us—you look rather gloomy by 
yourself.” The stranger complied with his request, 
hut evidently with reluctance. 44 Gertrude, this 
geatleman, by his accent, is evidently a foreigner; 
and as you can speak many languages, here is a 
good opportunity of improving yourself.” The 
stranger did not speak, and I felt embarrassed, but 
Mr. Belton, no wise discouraged, went on— 44 You 
are a Frenchman, I presume ?” 

44 No, sir.” 

" No! well Gertrude speaks Spanish.” 

" I do not speak it, sir.” 

" Oh, I presume you are a German ?” 

" No, sir, I am not,” said the unknown, gravely, 
while at every question, a shade of dejection and 
embarrassment crossed bis brow. My good father- 
in-law belonged to a sister state, who never Tboses 
any information for lack of asking, and I knew, un¬ 
less I stopped him, he would go on to demand the 
birth, parentage and education of the grave stranger, 
so to relieve the poor man, I turned the subject to one 
more general. But ray inquisitive father could not 
remain thus unsatisfied, and broke in with, 44 Ger¬ 
trude, you should not converse in English, no doubt 
the gentleman speaks Italian.” 

14 No, sir,” was again the embarrassed reply, 
while my father-in-law gazed in astonishment at a 
man who seemed to belong to none of the countries 
of Europe. My mother saw his perseverance was 
displeasing to the stranger, and contrived to direct 
bis attention from him. My curioisty was raised 
also. Who could this be. who belonged neither to 
France, Germany, Spain or Italy t He could not 
be an European, unless to the northern nations; and 
now as curious as my father-in-law, I determined to 
lead the conversation, so that I might discover from 
what country he came. We were talking of poetry. 
"Of all poets,” he said, 44 the English Young is my 
favorite—The Night Thoughts I read with the 
greatest pleasure.” 

44 You have chosen a melancholy theme.” 

44 Certainly, lady, but who that reflects at all on 
our mysterious existence, but will be melancholy? 
What is there in life to create lasting satisfaction V* 

44 You do not mean to say there is nothing worth 
living fort” 

"Ido mean it.” 

"There is, alas! but little; still there is some¬ 
thing—Poetry and Music can soothe us in our 
gloomiest hours.” 

44 Poetry I once loved passionately, but the poet 
is a deceiver, and I have abandoned his lays. When 
he speaks of all those noble emotions which ani¬ 
mate the human heart, and give birth to the great 
and glorious events of the earth, my heart is warm¬ 
ed, and I go forth into the world to meet them. In 
vain I look around—for patriotism, I find intrigues 
and factionists—would I look for generosity and 
benevolence, self-interest meets my view; thus my 
expectations are one after the other blasted, and 
with Solomon I say all is vanity.” 

“ There is friendship and love,” I said. 


' 44 Friendship!” he replied bitterly. 44 Ah, young 

I lady, when you have lived a little longer, you will 
! find your friend will be yours as long as you can 
contribute to his happiness, but when wealth or 
fame, or beauty has fled, he follows. Love passes 
even sooner than friendship, os it cannot feign as 
well.” 

I sighed, for the truth of these remarks struck 
to my heart. How exuctly his sentiments coin¬ 
cide with mine. Had I been a heroine of a no¬ 
vel, I should have imagined 1 had found a con¬ 
genial soul, and should have sworn eternal friend¬ 
ship and demanded the history of his life. This be 
determined to remain silent upon. I spoke of 
Shakspear, of Hamlet the Dane, and Denmark, 
and found he was not a Dane—of Dr. Bowdler and 
( Russian poetry, and Scandinavia, and discovered 
he did not belong to any of the northern nations ;— 
of Byron, and he was not a Greek or Turk. Could 
lie be a Persian ? His polished manners and in* 
tellectual conversation, made that possible;—I 
I spoke of the poems of Hafiz and Ferdousi, remark- 
| ing how much I lost, by not being able to read them 
in the original. He also, he said, labored under 
the same disadvantage. Hafiz was my favorite 
poet, Ferdousi his. 

44 How true is this,” he said, and quoted those 
lines from the latter:— 


44 Oh seek not length of days, that but disclose, 

This changing world—its mysteries,and its woes,— 
Ob, of (his earthly inn, my soul is sate,— 

Heaven, bid my wearied senses sleep in fate.” 


I strained my eyes through the darkness to see 
his countenance, but could only distinguish the out¬ 
lines of his features, which were of the noblest Ro¬ 
man cast. Who is this mysterious being, who in¬ 
terests me so strongly ? He belongs to none of the 
civilized nations of the earth, and yet is so learned 
and so refined! I was interrupted in my musinge 
with the cry of 41 Catskili baggage !”—and sighed 
to think I must part so soon from one who was so 
much to my taste, and who seemed to think and 
feel so much with me. 

" Come, Gertrude,” said my mother, "we must 
seek the girls,as we are near our stopping place.” 

44 Are you going to leave us?” said the stranger, 
and the tone of interest with which he spoke, wae 
the more flattering, as nothing before bad seemed 
to arouse him from the deep dejection in which he 
wa« plunged. 

I bade him adieu. He halfputout his hand, then 
suddenly withdrew it, with a sigh, turned, and walk¬ 
ed rapidly away. After the usual bustle of landing 
and receiving passengersand luggage,and plodding 
through the mud and darkness, we found ourselves 
in a long waggon. Three strangers occupied the 
front seat, my mother, Serena, and Miss Belton the 
back, while Mr. Belton and myself were on the 
centre seat. At length the trunks were fastened 
on behind, the passengers packed, and the driver 
prepared to shut the door, when a gentleman sprang 
in and took the scat next me. The door was closed, 
the whip smacked, and we were on our way to the 
Catskili Mountains. The weather being so in¬ 
tensely hot, we all preferred travelling during a 
balmy moonlight night, than in the dust and heat of 
the day. For some time we drove on in silence, at 
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length the stillness was gradually broken, and a 
general conversation commenced through the car¬ 
riage, with the exception of my next neighbor and 
myself. The darkness was intense, lor the night 
was cloudy, and our road lay among deep forests. 
Suddenly a strong summer breeze arose,dispersed 
the clouds, and the moon rushed out with a burst 
of soft andgladsome light, illuming the forestglades 
and revealing to our view, the white piazzas and 
columns of the Mountain House far above us, and 
the bold and varied scenery around us. 

“ How beautiful!” burst from my silent neighbor 
And myself at once. 

I turned and recognized the form and voice of 
the stranger of the Steam-boat. I was extremely 
surprised, for I had imagined he was going on in 
the boat, and why he changed his route, unless to 
follow my path, I could not devise. 

“ You arc an admirer of scenery, lady,” he said. 

44 1 pity the being who is not.” 

44 With me there is no pleasure like it,” he replied. 
“ It soothes my cares sooner than music. Place 
me on a mountain’s side, where the eye can rove 
unimpeded over valley and river and sea; or at the 
foot of some gentle knoll in the far rolling prairies, 
And my soul drinks in the sweet enchantment, a 
new light flows to my heart, and the world, with its 
Aorrows, is forgotten.” 

44 You have seen the prairies, then 7” 

“Ha! why do you ask, lady?” he exclaimed. 

41 Merely from your having mentioned them in 
auch enthusiastic terms?” 

44 Yes, yes! I have seen them—I have seen 
them!” he muttered, and leaning his head against 
the carriage side, abandoned himself to deep 
musing. After toiling up the almost precipitous 
mountains, we found ourselves at last in safe¬ 
ty at the Mountain House, The gentlemen dis¬ 
persed to arouse the servants, for it was deep in 
the night, and all were buried in sleep. Tho stran¬ 
ger advanced to the brink of the precipice in front, 
and throwing hitnsclf on the ground, gazed out over 
that raried extent of country now dimly illumined 
by the moon. My mother and Serena and Julia, 
leated themselves on a bench tocatch a doze, while 
I amused myself wandering around the piazzas 
and halls. What an embellisher is the moon! 
those tall columns, standing out in the bright moon¬ 
light, might well pass for marble, and the saloon, 
although the moon streams through the windows, 
yet from the obscurity which conceals the extent, 
seemed a vast and lofty hall. I entered the dining 
room so lately resounding to cheerful voices, but 
now abandoned to silence and night. As I gazed 
around on the faded laurel leaves which had deco¬ 
rated the room on the recent anniversary of Inde¬ 
pendence, I forcibly felt the beauty of those oft 
sung lines— 

“I feel like one who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted, 

Whose lights are fled, and garlands dead, 

And all but he departed.”. 

As I came out in the 44 stilly night,” the moon 
was treading her blue path in tho heavens in all 
her glory. 44 How lovely,” I said, “is moonlight 
among the mountains! How delicious to watch 
the daughter of night coming forth, 4 clothed in 


brightness’—and throwing a beam of softened ra¬ 
diance over hill, and field, and valley, while the 
rushing torrent bathes itself in her light. ‘Who 
is like to thee in the heavens, light of the silent 
night ?’ Thou fiingest beauty and brilliance over 
all, save those gloomy mountains which are gazing 
forever into the heavens, like lost spirits sighing 
for that blissful abode, from which they have been 
hurled. With what a soothing influence does that 
fair light come to our hearts! Iiow purifying is 
the stillness and beauty of a bland midsummer 
night! Oh, who could sin in such a night as this! 
The deity seems descending around us, holding 
bright affinity with the ‘ divinity within us,’and all 
the air breathes of holiness, purity and heaven.” 

44 What, worshipping the moon, fair lady?” 

I withdrew my eyesfrom the heavens, and beheld 
the lofty foreigner standing before me. His back 
was to the light, and my eyes were so dazzled by 
the object I had been contemplating, that I could 
not distinguish more than a pair of flashing eyes, 
earnestly fixed on me. 44 Ob, yes,” I said, 44 1 was 
ever one of her worshippers from a child, when I 
used to weep for her.” 

4< And I also—I am a different being, under the 
influence of such a lovely night as this. I breathe 
freer—I am in another existence. The world and 
all its degraded denizens seem annihilated, and 
none but 1 alive. Ab, then come thoughts of my 
early days and my childhood’s home. How often 
have I sat, for hours on a warm summer night out 
at the door, while my mother told mo wonderful 
tales of the inhabitants of yonder luminary, and 
of our own world, until my heart burned to leave 
our retirement and seek for fame and pleasure 
abroad. Oh, that I had never, never left her.” 
He put his hands before his face, and torning, dis¬ 
appeared in the shadows. 

18/A—I went to bed last night with my head filled 
with the singular person 1 had met, and racked my 
invention in vain to form some plausible conjecture 
for his wish for concealment. He had evidently 
come to the Mountain House, merely to join our 
party, and until I know more of him, I must check, 
this growing acquaintance, or I may find hiur trou¬ 
blesome. To-morrow I will avoid him, for if he 
wishes my society, he can obtain it, by coming for¬ 
ward openly. I confess I should be glad to find 
him all he appears, as he is more to my taste than 
any one I have met for some time. I was awa* 
kened early by the call to see the sun rise—and 
arose revolving plans for avoiding the interesting 
foreigner. 

When we descended to the piazza, we found 
most of its inmates assembled, gazing at the mag¬ 
nificent and singular appearance of the sun, as it 
arose from the ground far below them. So great 
a lover of nature as my friend of yesterday, I sure¬ 
ly thought would be there, and I expected every 
moment to be accosted by him, and I had prepared 
a very cold but civil reception, but the breakfast 
bell rang, and he appeared not. At breakfast I 
shall sec him no doubt,—the meal was concluded, 
and the stranger was not there. In some of our 
walks or drives we shall certainly meet him, as he 
may have breakfasted in his room, and I will give 
him a civil bow, but will not enter into conversa¬ 
tion with him. But in vain I gazed around, at the 
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falls, and in the cave, he did not appear. At dinner' 
he will certainly appear, as every one dines it'they 
do not eat breakfast. At dinner 1 looked for him, 1 
but the stranger had vanished. I was now so cu¬ 
rious to know what had become of him, that I real- 
ly believe if he had appeared, I should have shu- 
ken hands with him for joy. But my resolutions of 
avoiding him were useless, as he did not again 
place himself in my path. Mr. Belton was as cu¬ 
rious as myself to see him, and repaired to the bar 
to learn if he were in the house. There he was 
told He had returned last night in the carriage, 
which had been driven back with fresh horses. 
Great was our astonishment at such a singular pro¬ 
cedure. Julia and my mother laughed at my con¬ 
quest, as they declared he had come up to the 
Mountain, merely for the pleasure of iny company, 
and ever after called him my beau, the Prince of 
Darkness. 

19tk—In spite of my efforts,! cannot think of any 
thing else but our singular fellow traveller. Was 
he so pleased with iny society as to stop on his 
journey, and take this long and wearisome ride, 
merely to converse with me ? If so, why not stay 
here longer? But I will not puzzle myself more 
with his vagaries. 

22d—Heighof here we arc at Ballston Spa, 
among fashion and frivolity again. My mother 
and the Beltons, are charmed with the gaiety here. 
They enter into the pleasures of the place with 
heart and soul, dress, drink, drive and dance, untir¬ 
ingly from morn to night. Serena seems better 
from exercise and fresh air, but alas, I fear, nor 
woods, nor wilds, nor change, nor time, will sooth 
her heart’s deep sadness. She never speaks of 
him, but 1 am convinced, thinks of him incessant- 

23d—I strolled up to the circulating library, and 
was so fortunate as to find a volume of Y'oung,— 
His Night Thoughts have been my delight all day. 
I wonder where the stranger is ? 

29t&—I have not had heart to take my pen, when 
I have had naught but suffering to record. One 
afternoon I sat at my window watching, what al¬ 
ways, in a house like this, is an interesting event, 
the arrival of some strangers. They were a large 
party of Southerners, whom I recognized as such, 
by their numerous turbaned black servants, and 
the large fe&ther fans they always carried, and 
among them 1 beheld Heriry Rutledge. I turned 
round in terror, lest Serena might have seen him, 
but she was busily engaged with a book. What 
was to be done ? Should she see him, it would 
have a terrible effect on her. Should I break it to 
her, or trust to chance and maneuvering, to avoid 
him ? I determined on the latter most unfortunate¬ 
ly, fori hoped he might not remain long, and she 
might be kept away from the rooms. The family 
generally assembled in the parlor before tea, and 
there she might meet her treacherous lover, and I 
persuaded her to accompany us in a ramble, to the 
woods, where I arranged with my mother to remain 
until tea was nearly over and the tables deserted, 
end trusted to-morrow for other measures, J hoped 
he would depart when he learned we were here. 
With a large party from the house, we passed 
through the village street, up tho steps to the rail 
fond bridge, and then to the lover’s leap. A lovely 


spot, where, from a high bank, you look down on 
the lovely Kayaderosseras, gliding along far below 
you. How pleasant it was to sit on that mossy 
bank, with no one but Serena near, for we had out- 
walked our party, under the shade of the fragrant 
pine trees stretching their soft green arms above 
us ; and gaze out over hill and field and vale, until 
the eye rested on the distant Green Mountains of 
Vermont. Soon Julia Belton and her escort, Mr. 
Rosevil, came panting Up. 

“Dear me,” she exclaimed, “what a dreadful 
hill! I thought I never should have surmounted it* 
And now, what have you to show me, Gertrude,. 
to compensate for all this fatigue ? Nothing but 
old trees, and a little river and dead leaves?” 

“If these have no charms for you, I am afraid 
you will find nothing pleasing here.” 

“Oh, Gertrude, you were ever a romantic, rurali¬ 
zing, prospect-hunting girl. Four moi, I should 
not care if I never left the city. And then I have’ 
torn my new chaly.” 

“ That is a misfortune ! end I assure you I will 
never ask you to walk in the country again.” 

“ You may ask,” said Julia, laughing, “ without 
a fear of acceptance. Does no one know why this 
place has so romantic a name ? I am sure thereby 
hangs some moving legend.” 

“ Oh, yes,” replied Rosevil, “ it wee about an 
old fashioned thing called love, which used to flour¬ 
ish in olden times. I suppose you must have 
heard of such a thing, Miss Belton 7” 

“ I have read of it in old Novels.” 

“ Well, there was a pretty milliner in by gone 
days, who lived in you village, and whom a young 
gentleman, on a visit here, took it into his head to 
Hirt with merely pour passer It terns , you know—• 
and, would you believe it, the silly little thing took 
it for earnest, and when be went away and left 
her, came up here, where she used to walk with 
him, and threw herself off! It was excessively 
ridiculous, was it not?” 

The party all laughed, and turning, passed on 
through tho woods, while their gay voices rang 
merrily among the pines. Serena approached the 
edge of the bank, and gazed earnestly down in the 
stream. 

“Poor thing!” she murmured, “what deep, 
deep woe was hers! How many days and hours 
of anguish must she not have passed, ere she wee 
driven to this!” 

I gazed on the lovely and mournful countenance 
of my sister, and inwardly thanked God, she had 
been spared from such desperation. 

“ Sister,” said Serena, as she stood looking over 
the bank, “ do you think she found peace there ?” 

And as her light and slender figure leant over the 
precipice, a horrible thought came over me,—I 
rushed to her, threw my arm around her, and led 
her away, 

“ Do not fear me,” she said, looking up in my 
face with that gentle smile of hers, “ I know peace 
lies not there. It comes to the heart from above, 
and sister, every day I pray it may come down to 
me from thence.” 

As I gazed into her sad and innocent countenance, 
I felt as if I could have cursed her destroyer. We 
walked slowly after our party, and as we passed a 
turn ju the woods, we met a lady and gentleman in 
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deep conversation. He lifted his head, for he had j 
been gazing into her face with a very lover-like air, 
and I beheld Henry Rutledge! The blood rushed to 
his face—he made a confused bow, passed on, and 1 
was soon out of sight. Serena threw herself 
against a tree, covered her face with her hands, and j 
burst into a fit of passionate weeping. I could not 
comfort her, for what could I say ? I threw my 
arms around her, and joined my tears with hers. 
Sad contrast were we, as we stood together in our 
Wretchedness, to all around, for the sun was shin¬ 
ing merrily through the evergreens, and the birds 
.aroused the forest echoes with their joyous carols. 

“ Oh, sister,” said Serena, pressing her hands to 
her eyes, “ what would I give, for the nerve, the 
pride, which enables many to resist such misery? 
But my heart is not stone or iron, to endure all— 
it is human—it is woman’s, and it will break.” 

“ Dearest, I do not ask you to check your grief, 
but soon, I trust, when you see in its true light, the 
character of yon heartless man, you will bless Hea¬ 
ven you have escaped him.” 

“ Oh, sister, do not call him heartless. Yon 
know him not—I am to blame. He tried to love 
me, but could not.” 

“ Sweet Serena, all must love you, and if he 
sought the wide world over, he could not find a 
purer or a fairer, to bestow his love on.” In silence 
we sat on a fallen tree, the only sound which dis¬ 
turbed the deep stillness around us, was the occa- 
sionly sob of the hapless Serena. Other sounds 
now aroused us, and the gay laugh and merry 
voice, proclaimed the approach of our party. 

Serena started up. 44 Oh God, how happy they 
are!” she exclaimed. 44 Sister,take me away, for I 
cannot meet those gay and merry faces.” I led her 
slowly homeward. When in her room, she request¬ 
ed to be left alone to sleep, and I descended to the 
parlor. It was night,and the room was filled with gay 
parties. Soon after I seated myself, the Southern 
party entered and Rutledge with them. He prob¬ 
ably could not absent himself from his party, and 
evidently came with reluctance, as he stole in be¬ 
hind them, glancing furtively around the room, and 
apparently satisfied first of Serena’s absence. Alas, 
how did consciousness of unworthiness change 
the frank and noble Rutledge, to the creeping, fear¬ 
ful thing he appeared now. How conscience does 
make cowards of us all! A little while after, to 
my utter astonishment, I beheld Serena,the ill, the 
weeping Serena, walk gracefully into the room. 
A delicate bloom on her cheek, lighted up her eyes 
with an unusual brilliancy,—her hair was parted 
smoothly over her faultless brow, and surrounded 
with a golden chain, while its glittering ornament 
shone on her forehead. Her dress of painted mus¬ 
lin, floated around her perfect form, and a scarf of 
black blond contrasted strongly with her snow 
white neck. Her appearance caused quite a sen¬ 
sation, as she had never before visited the parlor 
in an evening, and the gentlemen of her acquain¬ 
tance all arose to place a chair for her. She seated 
herself opposite Rutledge, and soon entered gaily 
into conversation with the gentlemen around her. 
All admired her vivacity, but I alone was behind 
the scenes; I saw at once, the pride she had been 
ardently wishing for, had come at last to her relief, 
and she had determined to show Rutledge he re- 


j tained no dominion over her, for oh, it is a bitter 
thing for a loving heart to know, the faithless lover 
is conscious of our devotion while he scorns it. 
t Poor girl, 1 hoped she would sustain her part, al- 
* though I trembled for the result, when those high 
wrought nerves should relax. I met that evening 
several interesting persons, and was soon busily 
engaged with them, and at their solicitation, ad¬ 
journed to the piazza, as the evening was sultry. 
While leaving the room, I cast my eyes back, and 
could scarcely credit my senses, when I beheld 
Serena and Henry Rutledge in earnest conversa¬ 
tion in a corner of the room. Could we have been 
deceived in him? Was he still true? It must be 
so, and my own Serena will once more be happy. 
My heart bounded with joy, and at I slept on the 
piazza, I felt as if I could have danced with plea¬ 
sure. I advanced gaily to the end of it, and lean¬ 
ing over the rail, gave vent to the lightness of my 
heart, in a merry roundelay. 

44 Lady, you are as merry as if there were no 
care in the world,”said a voice beside me. I gazed 
into the dark corner, but could see no one, although 
I recognized the voice of my former compagnon tU 
voyage. 

44 Ha, you here,” I said gaily. 14 You are like 
the owl, which never appears but by night. Ona 
would think you were afraid to show your face.” 

44 Not afraid, lady, but too proud.” 

Too proud, I thought—What can be the matter 
with his face ? Can he be a negro ? No; 1 remem¬ 
ber the outline of his noble Roman features. Per¬ 
haps he is a veiled prophet!” 

44 Well,” he said, 44 have you been happy in this 
crowd of thoughtless, careless beings? How can 
a noble soul like your own, pass your hours among 
such an unreflecting throng ? Soulless creatures! 
can they be destined to immortality?” 

41 You are bitter against our fashionables ?” 

44 No, lady, I have lived among them, and in the 
glittering circles of the world, I would never choose 
a friend.” 

41 You have surely been unfortunate in your 
friends, for there are certainly some great and good 
among them.” 

44 There is one,” lie replied, stepping forward to 
my side, 44 whom to make my friend, I would sacri¬ 
fice every thing else the world could ofter; but ob, 
lady, I dare not seek your friendship.” 

Uneasy at the tone our conversation was taking, 
I left him abruptly and returned to the Saloon. 
Glancing hastily around, I found Serena had retir¬ 
ed, and I anxiously followed her to her room. I 
opened the door; it was dark, except where the 
moon streamed in through the window over a fe¬ 
male furm lying on the floor. 

(To be continued.) 


Therk is nothing which mankind are with so 
much difficulty brought to believe or assent to, aa a 
religion, wherein the corruption of their nature are 
condemned, and their sensual pleasures restrained 
and mortified, although it is a religiou infinitely 
excellent in itself, and absolutely necessary to 
them. 
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44 An elegant sufficiency, content, ~ 
Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 
Ease and alternate labor, useful life, 
Progressive virtue, and approving Heaven! 
These are the matchless joys of virtuous love *, 
And thus their moments fly.” 


The Fickleness of Genius. 

A WISE philosopher has truly remarked, that 
“man is a bundle of habits,"indiscriminately col- 
lected together in the field of experience, and ren¬ 
dered secure by a band, which age never fails to 
make infrangible. And who will pretend to doubt 
the truth of the assertion? Our own observation 
must confirm us in the belief, that man takes his 
character from the circle in which he moves, and 
from the nature of the soil on which he dwells 
Surrounded, as he is, by the innumerable varieties 
of that world, which at its creation, far more than 
human wisdom pronounced to be “ very good,” and 
too often within the influence of scenes that dissi¬ 
pate, and vices that enervate, why should we won 
der that we discover in him so many inconsisten 
cies and contradictions, infirmities and weaknesses! 
He is continually endeavoring to fulfil in a shorter 
period, like the crafty son Aeolus, those duties 
which were assigned as his employment for life 
yet he no sooner begins to rejoice in his imagined 
success, than some rash act, some wild scheme, 
destroys the labor of years, and lays before him for 
future exertion, the same duties—the same gloomy 
prospect of a life of ease. Industry may enrich 
talents may dignify, and sound reason and judg¬ 
ment may command respect, yet his nature is the 
same, unchanging and unchanged. He still peo- 
pies bis imagination with airy phantoms, and sick 
eus at the fruition of what he has long desired 
If then, this be our natural disposition, why should 
we complain so much of the fickleness of men of 
genius ? The cause of this weakness in them, is 
manifest Genius, we conceive to be a natural apt- 
. itude for any particular pursuit, and if this aptitude 
is innate, genius must be influenced by the same 
circumstances and causes, as are our passions and 
feelings. It is much improved by culture, and from 
this, spring many errors. It is a peculiar part of! 
our nature, and often receives a direction from the 
most trivial cause. It needs constant diligence and 
attention. The possessor, like the faithful senti 
ml at his post in some gorgeous palace, must guard 
it attentively by day and night, lest some wily vil¬ 
lain trespass upon its precincts, and plunder and 
destroy. 44 Genius, says Mr. Coleridge, is a being 
of an extremely tender and susceptible nature; its 
strength, temper and character depend much upon 
external accident. Whether itself shall ho con¬ 
summate, or its creations everlasting, rests upon 
other causes, besides the power of its own physical 
essence.” 

Here then lies the cause of this frailty in men of 
exalted talents; destined to move in so many differ¬ 
ent spheres; at one time, the centre of attraction, 
perhaps to kings and nobles—at another, sinking 
nnder misfortune and penury—his heart chilled by 
the cold reception of his intellectual efforts, we must 


imagine him possessed of a peculiar firmness of 
disposition, if his bosom does not swell with pride 
brought low, or, turning to some silent solitary 
haunt, exclaim with the impassioned ardor of satis¬ 
fied revenge, 44 1 can live without the world." 

14 Hail, lliou goddess, sage and holy, 

Hail, divinest Mela .. . ’ 

Calm reflection may restore him to a more settled 
state of mind, yet he is ever discontented and un¬ 
happy. 

The character of Lord Byron may very justly 
be adduced as a proof of our remarks. Dallas, in 
his recollections of this author, with whom, per¬ 
haps, no person was ever more familiar, shows him 
to have been particularly observing of every ne¬ 
glect, and discontented even with his high reputa¬ 
tion. Aiming perhaps beyond the sphere, in which 
it has been destined for human genius to wing its 
flight, he yielded to imaginary difficulties, and did 
not seem to know that the extent of man’s know¬ 
ledge was fixed within certain circumscribed lim¬ 
its. The strain which pervades all his letters, and 
especially those to his mother, discover the dignity 
of the scholar brought to a level with the inconsis¬ 
tent disposition of the man, and with those irrecon¬ 
cilable principles, which guided his actions. 

Burns is a striking example of the fickleness of 
genius. The events of his life are so well known 
to every render of history, that it will be unneces¬ 
sary to give them a place here. The following is 
said to have been taken from his common-place 
book. He is speaking of a change in his situation: 

This is now the third day I have been in this 
country. Lord! what is man? What a bustling 
little bundle of passions, appetites, ideas, and fan¬ 
cies! and what a capricious kind of existence he 
has here! I am such a coward in the world, so 
tired in the service, that I would almost at any time, 
with Milton’s Adam, 

14 Gladly lay me in my mother’s lap at ease." 

But perhaps in no individual has this quality 
been so strikingly exemplified, as in the character 
of Goethe. We see him indulging in pursuits so 
utterly repugnant to each other, that men of com- 
tnon understanding, and with but little knowledge 
of his productions, would give him the disgraceful 
title of idiot, while his works are the brightest orna¬ 
ments of German literature. At one time we find 
him perhaps entered at one of the Universities, and 
at another neglecting his collegiate duties, and her¬ 
mit-like, retiring to a solitary spot, to answer per¬ 
haps a pretended scientific question, which has 
originated in the brain of a disciple of some hea¬ 
then philosopher, whose inconsistencies are as 
glaring as they are absurd. 

Now how can we reconcile these manifold in¬ 
consistencies and contradictions with our divine 
origin ? It is easily done. The cause lies in the 
heart! Attention to these frailties in early life, 
will correct them. We must mark out for our¬ 
selves a course of couduct, dignified and correct, 
and much would it be for our benefit, if we would 
take as a model for imitation the custom of that 
authoress, who devoted so much attention to the 
reading of 44 Pascal’s Thoughts,” the 14 Funeral 
Orations of BoBSuet,”and the 44 Sermons of Massi- 
lom.” e. m. v. d. 
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GRACE, &c. 



Grace* 

There is in the manner of some females a cer¬ 
tain familiar, yet distant ease, which instantly 
seizes our admiration and esteem, and, of all other 
accomplishments, leaves the most powerful and 
permanent effect upon the mind. It is generally 
styled dignity of manners; but, incapable as it 
really is of any determinate definition, we may 
still define it more intelligibly, or rather compre¬ 
hend it more clearly, by resolving it into ono of the 
qualities of Grace. 

In the pictures of Corregio, Guido, and Raphael; 
indeed, by all our sculptors and painters, ancient 
and modern—Grace has uniformly been classed 
into two species, the majestic and the familiar; the 
former they have usually expressed in their atti¬ 
tudes of Miuerva, and the latter in those of Venus. 
Xenophon, too, in his choice of Hercules, has made 
the same distinction in his personifications of Wis¬ 
dom and Pleasure. 

As the harsh dialect of the Greek may not strike 
the female ear so melodiously, nor in some instan¬ 
ces, perhaps, so intelligibly, his masterly descrip¬ 
tion in the following lines may be read as a trans¬ 
lation : 

“ Graceful, yet each withdiffrent grace they move 
This striking sacred awe, thatsofter winning love. 

Nor has the father of the sublime, in his inimita 
ble portrait of our venerable first parents, shown 
that he was insensible to these different species of 
grace, but the majestic, so peculiarly becoming to 
female manners, it seems, he has considered as a 
necessary requisite in completing his beautifully 
descriptive character of Eve:— 

- “ Her heavenly form, 

Angelic, but more soft and feminine; 

Her graceful innocence, her ev’ry air 
Of gesture or least action; 

Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 

In ev’ry gesture dignity and love. 

Speaking or mute, all comeliness or grace 
Attend thee; and each word each motion forms. 

In this well drawn picture of primeval ease and 
simplicity, every requisite to command our admi¬ 
ration and esteem may be read in the most legible 
characters. The original, although viewed in 
mere semblance through the dim mirror of ages, 
like the sun in the firmament, may yet impart some 


rays to our amiable sisters. Ancient'as the model 
may appear, I will venture to assure them, that it 
may yet correct their modern manners. When I 
recommend this species of majestic grace as the 
most commanding trait in their external behavior, 

I would caution them against that studied reserve 
which they oftentimes assume in its stead. This 
never fails to disgust even the blindest of our sex; 
to the discerning, it is more frightful than defor¬ 
mity itself. But the kind of reserve I would reeom- 'i 
mend is more the result of a refined understanding; 1 

a mind which feels conscious of its own worth, and 
at the same time conscious of the surest method to 
secure that worth in the opinion of others. As 
grace is the mere operation of the passions, and re- s| 
ceives its shape from them, it is more the effect of n 
nature than of art. Its influence upon the exter- s 

nal behavior can never therefore fail to please; i 

and while it pleases, it will always secure the fe¬ 
male character from the overbearing advances of 
sycophants and flatterers, who, I am sorry to say, 
they too often suffer to dangle in their train. Our i 
love, too, should always be tempered with respect; 
for we generally respect those females the most 
who awe us by their chastity and command us by 
their self-reverence. 

“ Who sees the heavenly Rosaline, 

That, like a rude and savage man of Inde 
At the first opening of the gorgeoas East, 

Bows not his vassal head, and, stricken blind. 

Kisses the base ground with obedient breast l 
What peremptory, eagle-sighted eye 
Dares look upon the heaven of her brow 
That is not blinded by her majesty T” 


Cleansing White Satin* 

Fresh chalk must be strewed over it, and then 
well brushed with a hard brush. Should the satin 
not be sufficiently clean by the first dusting, it may 
be done a second time, and it will both clean and 
beautify the satin. The more it is brushed tbe better. 

Scrape a little French chalk on grease spots on 
any colored silk, and after a few hours they will 
entirely disappear. 


To the natural eye this world is opaque, and 
shows only its surface; to the eye of faith, it is 
transparent, and may be seen through, to as to af¬ 
ford a view of something beyond it. 
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ORIGINAL. 

BBISIiyiSCEIVCES OF AW IDLE LAWYER. 

TERRENCE HcNVLTY. 


44 Oh noble fool! 

A worthy fool! motley’s the only wear.”— Shak. 

“ This fellow’s wise enough to play the fool; 
And to do that well, craves a kind of wit."— A. 


■■ ■ County JaU, 18—. 

To Consiller-; 

Will it plase your worship’s honor to be after 
steppin up immadently till the big jug, an’ hare how 
a fraa man, an’ an Irishman to boot, has bin capti¬ 
vated, an* murther’d amost for nothin at all jiat. A 
thumpin faa, an’ the blessins of as honest a lad as 
iver paled a petaty, shall make yer honor’s pockit 
bivvy and yer heart light, if yill git me leased from 
this d—d houle—biggin yer honor’s pardon for s war* | 
mg, which is no harm tho, consklerin, barrin it isn’t 
jist civil. 

Plase ax the turnkay for yer honor’s dismissed 
•Rrvent, Txrrenck McNulty. 

44 To be sure I will,’’said I, carefully dropping 
the ragged and dirty note which I had been decy- 
phenng, upon the floor. It was handed to me one 
summer afternoon, by an understrapper of the jail 
of the county, and its contents wer* as 44 above 
written." 


the red ripo lip of tho young heart’s idol, is a rap* 
ture that burns into the tablet of memory: the first 
cry of the young mother’s new-born pledge of holy 
affection thrills through her frame, and sinks into 
her heart, with a richer music than the far-famed 
echos of the 44 Lesbian lute.” But never, oh never! 
did the heart of mariner, mother, or 44 love lorn 
swain,” in their hour and flush of triumph, “ dilate 
with half the kindling majesty” of joy, that is his, 
the young tyro of a dry profession, wlicn the first 
fruit of his aching brow, and midnight toil, appears 
in the tangible shape of a bank note of a solvent 
institution, ** patronized by government.” With ** 
what inward complacency, but external indiffer¬ 
ence, does he carelessly yet with inoikcata^pwiA.sriSfciQ^ 
dence, thrust tho precious texture into a pocket 
book, little accustomed to such valued guests. 

With what redoubled vigor docs he continue his 
attacks upon the few and musty folios that grace 
his one small shelf, 44 inconscious of a mate.” But 


I had commenced the practice of the law a few 
months previous—that is, I had opened an office, 
and nailed up two tin signs, with ray name and 
profession at full length displayed, in letters of 
and thus harnessed for the arena, my soul 
was 44 in arras and eager for the fray.” Alas! for 
tbe vanity of human wishes! Day after day passed 
•lowly away, (“ oh, how like death worms the 
wingless momeots crawled.”) Client after client, 
with faces elongated by sorrow, or luminous from 
passion, crowded upon my happy neighbors. I 
stood upon die very brink of an ocean of litigation, 
seething, foaming and rioting in all the glorious 
tirbulence of human discord. I saw iny more for¬ 
tunate brethren skimming the surface, or sounding 
tbs depths of the fiery flood, with the keen velocity 
sod sportive gambols of a shoal of 4< unpastured” 
•harks—while I, held back by tho finger of fate, 
eould not overleap tbe frail barrier Uiat kept me 
fiom my 44 gentle mates.” 

Id common parlance, I had nothing to do; and 
consequently, determined to attend to Terrence 
McNulty’s note, 41 immadently.” The promise of a 
fee no doubt had its influence, as I was extravagant, 
idle, and of course poor. But to the influence of 
*sch a declaration, what young limb of the great 
tree of legal knowledge, rich or poor, ever put in 
•a honest plea of not guilty ? The first sight of his 
native port to the homeward-bound mariner of a 
*eary voyage, is one of the pleasant passages of 
life: the first successful effort to kiss the dew from 


yet, oh, more than all! when the 44 weary sun has 
settled in the west"—when all the profession is 
thrown aside with his office coat, and lie finds him¬ 
self snugly seated in one of the quiet six feet by ten 

apartments of-'a restorateur— a pair of wax 

tapers, shedding light but no glare—a dusty bottle, 
hcrmitically scaled, and blushing with the rich 
juice of the south side—a pair of chrystal glasses— 
two 44 prime Habantias,” (for no gentleman who 
prizes a sound sleep and a sweet breath, will 
broach a second after supper ,) and a warm-hearted, 
good-humored, and tried friend opposite: oh,then! 
in that 44 witching time of night,” with what sponta¬ 
neous liberality does the heart echo the lips, as ho 
passes the 44 ministering spirit,” with a brief 44 Como 
Harry, fill to the brim ! Hero’s to the alchemy that 
converts the 44 spoils of the wicked” into the gene¬ 
rous beverage, 4 that maketh the heart glad.*" 
Independent of the promised thumping compen¬ 
sation, there was an oddness in the note of the un¬ 
fortunate inmate of the 44 big jug,” which alone was 
calculated to excite a feeling of curiosity in the 
breast of an idler like myself, who preferred look¬ 
ing for amusement in any source, rather than in tho 
ponderous tomes of common law, or special plead¬ 
ing. Among the lowest classes of the Irish family, 
we frequently find an originality of character which 
affords a copious fountain of interest. Their min¬ 
gled simplicity and cunning—their uncultivated 
ignorance, and natural wit, (or more correctly hu¬ 
mor)—their fiery natures, and reckless enthu- 
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siasm, joined to their almost poetic mode of expres¬ 
sion, combine to make an Irishman of the laboring 
class, a more interesting study than a native of any 
other country, of the same grade. Return we to our 
neglected story. 

Influenced then, as above stated, I proceeded 
forthwith to the jail; and at my request, Mr. Ter¬ 
rence McNulty was brought from the felon's apart¬ 
ment, into a private room. 

Fancy a man of thirty, or thirty-five years old, 
(you can seldom calculate an Irishman’s age with 
more exactness, from his looks,) five feet six or 
seven inches in height—stout, clumsy, but power¬ 
fully made,—his head, small and round as a bullet, 
growing out from, not placed upon, a ticck that 
would have done honor to an Aldcrny bull—hair 
curling in little tight notsof a fiery red—cyessmall, 
gray, and piercing, with rather a sinister cast in 
one of them—nose, large but apparently much 
abused, bearing evident marks of having met w ith 
many crosses—mouth cavernous,, and two rows of 
large white teeth, that might have successfully 
disputed the palm in biting tenpenny nails, with 
“old Ethan himself,”—a swaggering, half impu¬ 
dent, half respectful carriage—and you have Mr. 
Terrence McNulty in your “ mind’s eye,” as he 
first appeared before me. His outward man was 
genteel as far as toilet was concerned, with two 
slight exceptions. First, his coat was not whore 
it should have been; and secondly, a few drops or 
44 sprinkles” of his 44 fresh tapped claret” graced 
his shirt bosom—a certain evidence that he had 
found some amusement congenial to his taste, to 
sclicve the tedium of imprisonment. 

44 Mr. McNulty, I presume,” said I, by way of 
•newer to the short, quick bob of the head, with 
which he introduced himself, 

44 It's meself sure, yer honor, barrin me coat, 
which some ill natured tief with the gintleinin in 
the other room laid his filty paws on. ! hope ye’ll 
•xcuse me, consiller the time; but ye know I 
couldn’t ware my coat till the gintlcmin (the devil 
burn thim) will be plased to bring it back agin. 
But no matter tho’—I’m jist the same Terry that 
wants the hilp of yer honor’s larniu.” 

44 It is at your service, Terry; but what brought 
you here.” 

44 What brot me here T Sure, an’ wasn’t it that 
long-ligged, maly-chopped, ragged murphy of a 
jailer, an’ another brute of the same kinnil, what 
tied me hands, and thin indeed me along at the ind 
of a rope V Bad luck till thim say I, and nmy I 
never smell turf agin, or taste poteen, if I dont fax 
im for’t—wait abit. 

44 Right enough, Terry, but you misunderstand 
me; I meant to inquire what crime you had com¬ 
mitted.” 

44 Is it me that you mane, Consiller! Divil a 
thing have I coromittit, (ns ye call it.) By the 
powers! but it was that ugly onc-finn’d justis, what 
cominittit Terry! I wish I had im in ould Ireland— 
bodther to im, I’d brake his tother fin, would I.”* 

44 Right again, Terry,” said I, laughing, “but 
what did the 4 one-finn’d justis’ say you had done?” 

44 Jist nothin at all, at all, Consiller, worth niin- 

* The magistrate who committed Terry had lost 

an arm. 


tionin, lit alone making sich a hillaballoo about, an’ 
captivatin a fraa man, in a fraa country. Fraa 
country !—pratiy fradom, troth, whin a man can’t 
be in the blastit town eight an’ forty hours, till he 
is whostled up in a stone jug, jist for nothin amost!” 

44 Keep cool, Mr. McNulty, and let me know, if 
you can, what you are confined for. Out with it 
man, at once—what have you done?” 

“Divil a thing, Consiller, worth mintionin, I 
say. I jist married a linger, away abit among the 
yankees, and bring’d her out till hare, and sould 
the black baste to a nager-buyer, who bought sich 
cattle—her an’ her children, the imps! That’s jist 
the livin’ truth, yer honor, an’ no lie—that’s all I 
did, on the w'ord of a frna man.” 

This was being cool with a vengeance. 

“ That’s all, is it, Terry ?” said I. 

44 Divil a tiling more, Consiller!” 

“More were unnecessary, Mr. McNulty—this is 
a black business you have got into, and I very much 
(car you w ill be provided for in the penitentiary— 
free man as you arc.” 

“The pinetintinry is’t,yesay?—the pinetintiary? 
bodther, an’ what for, now? Jist bccase I silled 
me wife—and she a nager, too ! Jist ritllict, yer 
honor, a minit—the ould divil was as black as the 

hinges of-, (beggin yer pardin,) and not fit, at 

all, at all, for the slapeing partner of a Christian an’ 
a fraa man, lit alone an Irishman. The pinctin- 
tiary, indeed !—divil a bit—don’t I know the law ? 
an’didn’t I sill me fifth wife, Murphy Delaney’s 
big sister, in the fair of Ballogie, wid a rope round 
her nick— jist for makin too fraa wid me whosky 
jug?—sure I did ! An’ wasn’t she, a white woman 
and a burn Christian, better nor a she baste of e 
nager ? Pinetintiary indeed !—divil a bit.” 

From an hour’s conversation, carried on in a sim¬ 
ilar strain, I gleaned the following particulars of 
my client’s case. 

Terry had fled from his native town, (the name 
has escaped my recollection,) in consequence ofnn 
affray with some of the ollicers of the excise, which 
resulted in the death of one of the guardians of the 
royal revenue. Terry, it appears, was born under 
an unfortunate conjunction of the planet*— his 
reputation was 44 out at the elbows,” and needed 
patching in sundry other places; naturally enough, 
therefore, he was suspected of having dealt the fa¬ 
tal blow. This would have been a matter of trivial 
importance, had he been amenable only to the bar 
of public opinion; ns the revenue officers, or 
44 spies,” as they were termed, are never in good 
odor with those who have to oil the wheels of gov¬ 
ernment. But since this was an uncalled for, and 
an unceremonious removal of the king’s servant, 
the ministers of the law, even in Ireland, felt it 
their duty to hunt up the offender. Terry was 
made the scape goat of the concern, though he 
stoutly affirmed to me his innocenee—declaring 
that he was 44 as innocent as the unweaned babe. 
Sure I niver laid hand on the spy, barrin once that 
I jist hit im a clout, accidintilly on the hid, wid me 
shillcnhla—an’ though it did knock the poor divil 
down, sarv’d him right for distarbin honist lads’ 
whosky kigs; yit I’m sure he wasn’t hurtid a bit, 
for I seed him wid ine own blissid eyes tin ininits 
after amost, sprawl in on the sod, and kickin for 
dear life.” 
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Whether Terry’s “ accidental cloot” was the ex¬ 
ciseman’s death-warrant, or not, I will not pretend 
to say; at all events, Terry was suspected, and 
was obliged to make himself scarce. lie accord¬ 
ingly tied to the coast, reached it in safety, and im¬ 
mediately embarked in a ship bound to America, 

and was safely landed in the city of-. 

Here he enjoyed himself to his heart’s content. 
Whiskey was plenty and cheap, and riots not un¬ 
usual. The municipal elections camo on, and 
Terry’s evil star was again in the ascendant, lie 
was detected in an attempt to slip in an illegal vote 
ia favor of a candidate whose greatest merit with 
Terry was, that his name began with a Me. A 
short sojourn in the house of correction cooled his 
bJood a little, and when he came out he determined 
to seek employment. Fortunately, a contractor 

for some public work was at that time in -, 

beating up recruits to carry on his undertaking. 
Terry enlisted, and was quartered with other labor¬ 
ers in the neighborhood of a “ shebeen,” kept by a 
negro woman, the nominal widow of an honest 
•able, who, by unremitting toil, and watchful fru¬ 
gality, had accumulated a few hundred dollars. 
Honest Africa had also kept a “small grocery,” 
alias grog shop, for the accommodation of the spi-1 
ritless way-farer of the road. At his death he left 
his dingy mate sole mistress of his canvass bng of 
dollars, his shop, and two woolly heuded children. 
The widow continued the “ business of the house;” 
and, possessing a large share of the humility of 
spirit which is the badge of her race, her shop was 
the favorite resort of tho workics of the neighbor¬ 
ing establishments. Terry soon became a constant 
visitor at the “ shebeen,” and an especial favorite 
with the lone relict of connubial tics; for though 
wedded to drink, yet from constant habits of indul¬ 
gence, and a powerful constitution, he was capa¬ 
ble of carrying off an immense quantity of liquor, 
without becoming intoxicated. Moreover, he was 
rather a peaceable fellow, (for an Irishman and a 
freeman,) and was very useful in regulating those 
extemporaneous quarrels, with which his coun¬ 
trymen season their hours of harmonious glee. 

In the course of a few w eeks, notwithstanding 
his services as aforesaid, Terry’s bar account bad 
exhausted so large a piece of chalk as to alarm the 
widow, and bother Terry not n little. With his 
customary devout reliance upon the protecting 
care of Providence, he made it a conscientious 
duty to expend his week’s earnings in a joyous ca¬ 
rouse on Saturday night. This rule, if rigidly ad¬ 
hered to, would naturally produce ultimate embar¬ 
rassment. It did—and Terry’s only refuge was 
soon found to be in the widow’s trusting complai¬ 
sance. This he stretched until it would not reach 
another pint, when lo! a fortunate circumstance 
occurred, which reinstated his affairs. “ There is 
a tide,” &c. 

A gang of Terry’s more desperate companions 
had arranged a plot for robbing the “dark ladie” of 
the dollars, which fame whispered her husband 
had accumulated ; and whose glittering stores 
they knew must have been considerably increased 
by her thrifty management. How Terry got wind 
of the design of the spoilers, he did not say; but he 
resolved immediately to frustrate their scheme, 
and to make this good service not only un equita¬ 


ble set-off to the old score, but the ground for an ex¬ 
tension of credit in future. The widow was there¬ 
fore informed, with all the embellishment necessa¬ 
ry for effect, of the diabolical plan which was to 
deprive her of the dearly cherished mementos of 
her lost husband’s love and labors. Horror and 
affright seized upon her. “Clouds, shadows, and 
darkness” cast their paralyzing mantle around this 
“ stricken image of black despair.” Her friend 
Terry deeply sympathized with her, and (unwit-, 
tingly of course) increased her panic, by pointing 
out the facilities which her situation as a “lone 
woman” offered, for the perpetration ef either rob¬ 
bery or murder. Distracted with fears for life and 
life’s support, she earnestly besought Terry’s ad¬ 
vice and assistance. Both were readily promised; 
and they retired from the bar room, where the as¬ 
tounding communication had been made, into a 
private room, with the solace of a decanter, and 
held a “ long talk.” What passed, Terry did not 
reveal, but the next morning’s rising sun blushed 
to see them wending their way to the nearest ma¬ 
gistrate, where, in accordance with the statute in 
such case made and provided, they were joined in 
the holy bonds of matrimony. 

Terry was now in his element. He took pos¬ 
session of the canvass bng, which he found well 
filled—closed the door of the “ shebeen” against all 
customers, and in a fortnight drank out his entiro 
slock in trade. One circumstance alone marred 
his happiness. His companions, cither enraged 
at being deprived of what they counted their legiti¬ 
mate share of “ Afric’s golden joys,” or in reality 
abhorring the revolting match, one and all forsook 
poor Terry. Abuse, mockings, and finally threats 
of personal injury succeeded their silent and indig¬ 
nant contempt. Terry cared not for their opinions, 
and why should lie 7 Might be not 


“ See Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt V 9 


Ho bore bravely up against their threats for two 
weeks, buoyed by a “ potent spirit.” At the end 
of that time, his whiskey having evaporated, lie 
sold the balance of bis goods and cliattcls, and with 
his wife and children, decamped. 

His companions were baulked of the sport they 
anticipated, in drubbing him to death; and were 
unaccountably puzzled to discover why Terry, 
when stealing off, should have encumbered him¬ 
self with bis wife and children. The sequel proved 
that he had deeper views than could be fathomed 
by their shallow brains. 

Terry immediately removed to the city of-, 

(where I found him) and no sooner bad he arrived 
than he sold his wife and little ones (producing a 
fictitious bill of sale for the occasion) to a negro 
trader, for $700! The wife submitted very quietly 
to the transfer, and remained with her new master 
two days, whon she produced her written eviden¬ 
ces of freedom, and demanded her release. 

The trick was now evident. It was a conspiracy 
to defraud the trader, and not a doubt was enter¬ 
tained but that Terry was by that time “ over the 
hills and far away.” Such was not the case, how¬ 
ever. lie had, unfortunately for himself, met a 
cargo of his countrymen just arrived from the “ sea- 
green isle,” among which were some of his old 
companions, tuc “ old familiar faces” of his early 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN IDLE LAWYER. 


days. A “ trate” was the natural consequence of 
this meeting. This 44 trate” had already lasted two 
days; and Terry, in the hilarity and joy of the 
occasion, forgot the pressing necessity of his ab¬ 
sence. So it was, his very virtues led to his ruin ; 
his warm-heartedness and generous attachment to 
his friends led him to linger over the enjoyment of 
their society, until the harpies of the law pounced 
upon him, and dissipated his blissful dreams for¬ 
ever. 

He was conveyed to a magistrate's office, from 
thence committed tojail, accompanied by his wife. 
The money was found upon him unbroken. Such 
Was my client’s case. 

After much trouble, I succeeded in making Ter¬ 
ry comprehend the nature of the scrape into which 
his matrimonial speculations had involved him. 
The great difficulty was to make him understand 
how such things could be in a free country. He was 
much cast down, and kept muttering to himself for 
some time, in nearly the following style— 11 Bodth- 
er! bodther !—fraa country !—divil a bit of free¬ 
dom do I see, more nor in ould Ireland. Surely, I 
s thought a fraa man in a fraa country, could do jist 
as he pleased; and here am I, Terrence McNulty, 
taked up jist for sillin me own lawful wife—an’ 
aticked among a pack ofthaves an’ murtherers, an’ 
distrissed gintlemin of all sorts. Och, an’ it can’t 
be so—will it Consiller ?” 

44 Hadn’t I,” said he suddenly, after a pause, and 
with the air of one who had found an unanswera¬ 
ble argument, “hadn’t la right, Consiller, to hire 
meself, or me wife, or the black divil’s imps, if I 
chused?” 

44 Certainly.” 

44 Will, thin, and why can’t I sill thim T Its jist 
nothin at all more nor Airin thim for their life-times, 
an’ gittin the wages all at a time! Is it now, yer 
honor f ” 

Terry’s conclusion was ingeniously drawn from 
the premises; nevertheless, I thought the Court 
would bo apt to look upon it as a 44 non sequitur — 
and so I told him. The poor fellow was confound¬ 
ed at the inutility of his bright idea, and was silent 
for a long time. At length he broke out— 

44 Pinetintiary !— an’ will I go there in arnest, 
think yc, Consiller?” 

44 1 am sorry that I cannot flatter you with any 
well grounded hopes of escape, Mr. McNulty,” 
was my reply. 

“Will, thin, I jist want ye, Consiller, to take 
care of me as well as yc can, an’ may be we will 
chate ’em for all.” 

1 made the required promise—pocketed a 44 re¬ 
tainer,” and left Mr. Terrence McNulty to return to 
the society of “distrissed gintlemin.” 

Two months would elapse before the Criminal 
Court, before which Terry’s case was to be tried, 
would be in session. But having occasion to visit 
the jail, eight or ten days subsequent to the inter¬ 
view which I have detailed. I inquired for my 
Irish friend, and was informed by the warden that 
he had been confined to his bed for several days, 
by a violent illness. Of course I did not see him. 
After another interval of two or three weeks, I 
again visited the prison, and saw him—but oh! 
Iu>w changed! Pale, emaciated, ragged and dirty ; 
scarcely a vestige of my Terry remained. His 


small glittering eyes, which, when I saw them last, 
were continually m a blaze, were now sunk in his 
head—dull, leaden, and expressionless. His ener¬ 
getic, though swaggering step, had dwindled down 
to a slouching snail’s pace, and was 


"To walking, 

What prosing is to talking." 

The body of Terrence McNulty, battered and 
worn to be sure, was still there, but the immortal 
part of 44 the lad” had disappeared. The anima¬ 
ting spirit, which had carried him bravely through 
so many fiery ordeals of fuu and frolic, of rsm, 
riot, and roguery—that immaterial and inexplica¬ 
ble essence, in which were blended the elements 
of some good, and much evil—that moral hot bed, 
in whose rich soil all things flourished with un¬ 
wonted luxuriance, but where neglect had suffered 
rank and noxious weeds to usurp the place of each 
modest flower, or wholesome plant:—The sotd of 
the Irishman had suffered a total eclipse! 

I approached the place where he had ceased his 
instinctive walk, and now stood biting his nails* 
looking very like 

- 14 A corpse stuck u© for show. 

Galvanized at times to go.” 

He took no notice of me. 1 spoke—be gave no re¬ 
ply. I grasped his hand—I might as well have 
shaken a dry pump by the handle. 44 He is a fool,” 
said I, os I left him. And so indeed it appeared be 


was. 

The warden of the jail informed me that Terry 
had been in that state of silent stolidity ever since 
his illness; that he had been constantly and nar¬ 
rowly watched, and that there remained no doubt 
but that he had lost his senses. This was the opin¬ 
ion of all tho 44 watch dogs” of the establishment; 
the physician in attendance was of the same be¬ 
lief, and imputed it to Terry’s having smmllowed 
some deleterious drug. His wife was suspected 
of having administered the potion in his coffee, 
which she was allowed to prepare. Terry had 
suddenly taken a dislike to that beverage. His 
wife had been heard to caution him against 44 blab¬ 
bing” on trial, and had expressed her fears that be 
would do so. These circumstances combined to 
create a belief that she had resorted to poison, ns a 
mean of silencing Terry, and her own fears, effec¬ 
tually and forever. However, a strict lookout 
was kept for fear of deception. 

The story was possible. The woman might 
have adopted so desperate a course, under an im¬ 
pression that it would promote her safety; and the 
man, to all intents and purposes, looked as 44 very 
an ass” as ever was 44 written down.” 

The usual time brought the customary term of 
the Criminal Court; and Terry (or what was left 
of him,) was arraigned. 1 appeared for him, and 
moved his discharge on a plea of insanity. Seve¬ 
ral hours were spent in the examination of wit¬ 
nesses, which resulted in convincing the court and 
jury, (nor could it do otherwise) that he was hope¬ 
lessly and unequivocally an idiot. He was dis¬ 
charged, the discharge entered upon the records, 
and after the customary precautions were entered 
into, ho was delivered over to his Irish friends, 
who were in attendance, and departed. Rascal 
as he undoubtedly was, I could not avoid feeling 
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■inch compassion for the poor fellow, when he 
was led miserably forth—a shattered bark, helm¬ 
less and unmanned, to be cast upon the troubled 
ocean of life, a passive victim to rude winds, and 
merciless waves. 

-“Last scene of oil, 

That ends this strange, eventful history.” 

About a month after the trial, I was tempted one 
fine Sabbath morning into a stroll, beyond the en¬ 
virons ofthe city. I was slowly lounging along one 
©f the great thoroughfares, 44 whistling as I went 
for want of thought,” when 1 was interrupted by a 
quick, though respectful salutation of 

“ The top of the blissid mornin till ye, Consiller!” 

I stopped—a shabby, genteelish looking man, 
whose face was ornamented by an enormous pair 
ef half-grown whiskers, stood before me. The 
face was familiar, but for my soul I could not tell 
who owned it. The man saw my perplexity, and 
coming closer, said— 

44 And has yer honor clano disremembered Ter¬ 
rence McNulty T” 

I was electrified ! “The devil,” I exclaimed— 
“Terrence McNulty!” 

The fellow smiled “ a ghastly grin,” cocked his 
sinister eye, and laid his long bony finger to the 
side of his scarified nose. 

4 * An' wasn’t that a good one 7” quoth Terry. 

44 Excellent!” quoth I. c. j. L. 

Morgantown, Va. 


Widow of Naples* 

There dwelt in Naples a matron named Corsina, 
wife of a worthy cavalier, known as Romondo del 
Bslzo. Now it pleased heaven to take the husband 
of Corsina, leaving her an only child named Carlo, 
who was in every way the counterpart of his father. 
Thus the mother resolved that he should inherit all 
her fortune, and determined to send him to studyat 
Bologna, in order that he might learn all the accom¬ 
plishments of his age. With this view she secured 
a master for her son. furnished him with books and 
every other necessary, and in the name of heaven 
sent him to Bologna. There tbe youth made rapid 
progress, and in brief time became a ripe scholar; 
tad all the students admired him for his genius and 
loved him for the excellence of his life. In course 
of time the boy became a young man, and having 
finished his studies, prepared himself to return to 
Naples, when he suddenly fell into a sickness, 
which defeated the skill of all the physicians at 
Bologna. When Carlo found that death was inevi¬ 
table he thus ruminated with himself:—“I am not 
afflicted for my own sake, but for my disconsolate 
mother, who has no child save me, in whom she 
has garnered all her eaithly hopes, and from whom 
•he looks for future support, and for the regenera¬ 
tion of our house. And when she knows that I am 
dead, and that too without her even seeing me, 
■ore lam she herself will suffer a thousand deaths.” 
Thus did he lament more for his mother than him- 
•elf. Now, dwelling on these thoughts, lie con¬ 
nived a plan by which he hoped to lighten the bit¬ 
terness of his death to his parent; to which end he 
'trrote her a letter in the following words : 

“ My dearest Mother,—1 entreat that you will be 
pleased to send me a shirt made by the hands of 
too most cheerful woman in Naples—a woman 


| who shall be free from overy sorrow-—and every 
care.” 

This letter was despatched to his mother, who 
instantly disposed herself to fulfil the desire of her 
son. She searched throughout Naples, qnd where 
from outward appearance she hoped to meet the 
woman free from sorrow, there she learnt a story 
of some lurking grief; some deep though well dis¬ 
guised affliction. At this Corsina said, 44 1 see 
thero is no one free from misery; there is no one 
who hath not her tribulation, and they too wko 
seem the happiest have the deepest cause of wretch* 
edness.” With this conviction she answered the 
letter of her son, excusing herself for the non-fulfil¬ 
ment of her commission; assuring him that, with 
all her search, she could not find the person whom 
he desired might make tbe garment. In a few 
days she received the tidings of her son’s death; it 
was then she felt the full wisdom of the lesson ho 
had taught her, and with meekness and resigna¬ 
tion bowed to the will of God. 


The Wife. 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 

I have often had occasion to remark the fortitude 
with which women sustain the most overwhelming 
reverse of fortune. Those disasters which break 
down the spirit of a man, and prostrate him in tbe 
dust, seem to call forth all the energy of tbe softer 
sex, and give such intrepidity and elevation to their 
character, that at times it approaches to sublimity. 
Nothing can bo more touching, than to behold a 
soft and tender female, who had been all weakness 
and dependance, and alive to every trivial rough¬ 
ness, while treading the prosperous paths of life ; 
suddenly rising in mental force to be the comforter 
and supporter of her husband under inisfortuno,and 
abiding with unshrinking firmness, the most bitter 
blasts of adversity. As the vine, which lias long 
twined its graceful foliage about the oak, and been 
| lifted by it into sunshine, will, when the hardy 
plant lias been rived by the thunder bolt, cling round 
it with its caressing tendrils, and bind up its shat¬ 
tered boughs, so it is beautifully ordered by Provi¬ 
dence, that woman, who is the mere dependant and 
ornament of mAn in his happier hours, should be 
his stay and solace when smitten with sudden ca¬ 
lamity ; tenderly supporting the drooping head and 
binding up the broken heart. I once congratulated 
a friend, who had around him a blooming family, 
knit together in the strongest affection. 11 1 wish 
you no better lot,” said he with enthusiasm 44 than 
to have a wife and children. If you Arc prosperous, 
there they arc to share your prosperity, if othertvsie, 
there they are to comfort you.” And indeed I have 
observed that a married man falling into misfortune, 
is more apt to retrieve his situation in the world than 
a single one, partly because he is more stimulated 
to exertion by tho necessities of the helpless and bo 
loved beings who depend upon him for subsistence; 
but chiefly because his spirits are soothed and re¬ 
lieved by domestic endearments, and his self-respect 
kept alive, by finding, though all abroad is darkness 
and humiliation, yet there is a little world of love 
at home, of which he is the monarch. Whereas a 
single man is apt to run to waste and self-ncglect; 
to himself lonely and abandoned, like some de¬ 
serted mansion for want of an inhabitant. 
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A PRETTY FOOT. 


A Pretty Foot. 

44 Bv the bye, Fred, are you a marrying man ? M 
said Charles Russel to his bachelor friend, Fred¬ 
erick Somerville, as they discussed a cool bottle 
together at the Star and Garter, at Richmond. 
44 By the bye, Fred, are you a marrying man ?” 

44 My dear Charles, with a patrimony of one hun¬ 
dred a -year, and an allowance from my aunt of a 
second, for gloves and shoe-strings, how cun I en¬ 
tertain such an idea ? But why do you ask ?” 

*+ Because I have just heard a strange whim 
which my cousin Ellen has taken into her head ; 
and, *poa my soul, if she perseveres in it, I should 
like some good fellow like yourself, who will take 
care of her and her couple of thousands a-year, to 
be the eccentric partner.” 

Fred’s curiosity was now raised. He entreated 
to be made acquainted with this strange whim ; and, 
a fresh bottle having been placed before the friends, 
it was not long before the generous operation of 
the wine, and our friend Fred’s inquiries, prevent¬ 
ed Russel from burthening himself any longer with 
the secret. 

And the secret was this :—Ellen Cameron, a 
high-spirited and self-willed girl of two-and-twenty 
years of age, and an unincumbered income of ns 
many hundreds, having been disgusted at the treat¬ 
ment, which a fair relative had received from one, 
whom, after an attachment of some years, she had 
made her husband, vowed that, if ever she married, 
it should be to a man to whom she should he intro¬ 
duced, for the first time, at the altar where she was 
to become his bride. 

It was a strange idea, doubtless ; butyoung girls 
who are mistresses both of themselves and their 
fortunes, are apt to have strange notions. Ellen 
was one of these. With a good heart, an excel¬ 
lent understanding, and a cultivated taste, she bad 
just so much of oddity in her disposition as prompt¬ 
ed her to make, and enabled her to persevere in 
this extraordinary determination. 

The strangeness of the notion seemed to possess 
charms for the somewhat romantic mind of .Somer¬ 
ville, who, having inquired as narrowly into the 
state of the case as Russell’s relationship to the 
lady would admit, expressed himself willing, could 
she be prevailed on to accept him, to undergo the 
ceremonies of introduction and marriage, at the 
same moment. 

44 But tell me, my dear Russell, do you know 
any thing objectionable in her temper or dispo¬ 
sition ?” 

44 Nothing, upon my word, Fred. No woman is 
perfect; and Ellen has her failings; but, despite 
certain eccentricities and peculiarities, I do believe 
you would live very happily together.” 

44 But, my dear Russell, I always vowed I never 
would marry even an angel, if she exhibited a su¬ 
perabundance of foot and ancle. Tell mo, has my 
fair incognita a pretty foot ?” 

44 On my word, she has— there is not the fellow to 
it, I can assure you. But I tell you what, although 
it is almost unfair to F.llcn, yet I will let you into a 
secret: she will he at the Opera to-morrow night— 
you may get a peep at her there.” 

Full particulars of what box she was to occupy, 
together with other means of identifying her, were 
asked and given. 


Tho following night saw Fred aft the Opera, be¬ 
fore Spagnolctti’s magic tap had given the signal 
for the commencement of the overture. His eyes 
were instantly turned upon the* box that was des¬ 
tined to contain the object of h*s search; but that, 
of course, was empty. During the whole of the 
first act of tho Opera, his attention was riveted 
to that spot, but not a soul broke in upon ita soli¬ 
tude. 

During tho divertissement, which followed—and 
exhibited attractions so powerful as to seduce the 
eyes of our hero from the object on which they had 
so long been fixed, the box was filled ; and when 
Fred turned his eyes again in that direction, he 
felt convinced that the most prominent pcrsonAgo 
which it contained was the eccentric Ellen! 

His glass was now directed for some momentous 
minutes to the box ; and when he removed it to re¬ 
turn the salutation of his friend Russell, who now 
approached him, he was muttering to himself, “By 
heavens she is certainly a fine girl!” Nor did 
he exhibit any selfishness with regard to this feel¬ 
ing : he never attempted to keep it to himself, but 
instantly confessed as much to Russell. 

“ She is certainly a very fine girl. Can’t you 
introduce me to your cousin, my dear friend T” 
said he. 

44 Then the two thousand a-year have no charms 
lor you, Fred,” was the reply. 

44 Faith ! but they have though, and so has your 
cousin ; therefore, tho sooner you say a good word 
for me the better .” 

Whether or not Charles, who adjourned to his 
cousin’s, introduced the subject of his friend’s ad¬ 
miration of her that evening, we cannot take upon 
ourselves to assert; but certnin it is, that Ellen's 
Opera glass was, for the remainder of the night, 
much more frequently directed to the part of tiio 
pit, which was occupied by her aspirant, than to 
any other. 

The subject was introduced, however, at some 
period, and, after sundry blushings and hesitations, 
Russell’s wooing, in his friend’s name, sped favor¬ 
ably ; and six weeks after the eventful dinner at 
Richmond, saw a travelling chariot, with four of 
Newman’s quickest, draw up at St. George’s, 
Hanover square, and deposit at the snug and sly 
vestry door, the bridegroom expectant of Ellen 
Cameron and her twenty-two hundreds per annum. 

Here he wns met by his friend Russell, whose 
obvious confusion and anxiety could not escape the 
notice of Fred Somerville. He was about to in¬ 
quire into the cause which produced this effect 
when he was prevented by the arrival of the bride. 

He would have flown to assist her from her car¬ 
riage ; but Russell seized him, and, motioning him 
to withdraw, succeeded in lending him into the 
body of the church ;—not, however, before he had 
discovered that his intended had a very pretty foot, 
which was without its fellow— for he saw she had 
but one / 


He wns at first bitterly enraged at the deception 
which had been practised upon him ; but Russell 
soon calmed his irritation by a very satisfactory ex¬ 
planation of his conduct. 

Well assured of Fred’s worth, and his cousin’s 
amiability, lie had felt convinced in his own mind 
that their union would prove a happy one ; but the 
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circumstance of Ellen having unfortunately been 
deprived of one of her legs, he feared would preju¬ 
dice Fred against her. Jiis anxiety for the happi¬ 
ness of both parties had tempted him, therefore, to 
conceal this fact—for, knowing as he did, Fred’s 
devotion to a pretty foot , he feared lest this enthusi¬ 
astic admiration of the extreme of feminine beauty 
should lose him an amiable and wealthy woman, 
had be been told at once, that, although she had a 
singularly pretty foot, she had hut one ! 

That this explanation was satisfactory, we have 
asserted already ; and it was made evident by the 
fact of the worthy clergyman being called upon im¬ 
mediately to perform the matrimonial service ; to 
say nothing of the worthy clerk receiving triple j 
fees upon the occasion. 

The marriage created a good deal of attention at [ 
the time, and many ill-natured jokes were cut upon 
the parties ; but they heeded them not, and have 
been rewarded for it by a succession of ninny hap¬ 
py years. One of these malicious witticisms only 
will we record. 

5 *• So, Fred Somerville lias married a woman of 
property, 1 hear— old, of course—” said a young 
guardsman at Brooks’. 

“ Not exactly old,” was the answer, from a quon- 
I dam rival of Fred’s—“ not exactly old, hut with one 
■ fool in the grave.” 


Death or Morris, the Npy. 

I shall never forget the delightful sensation 
with which I exchanged the dark, smoky, smother¬ 
ing atmosphere of the Highland hut, in which we 
had passed the night so uncomfortably, for the re¬ 
freshing fragrance of tho morning air, and the glo¬ 
rious beams of the rising sun, which from a taber¬ 
nacle of purple and golden clouds, were darted full 
on such a scene of natural romance and beauty as 
had never before greeted my eyes. To the left lay 
the valley, down which the Forth wandered on its 
easterly course, surrounding the beautiful detached 
hill, with all its garland of woods. 

It was under the burning influence of revenge 
that the wife of MacGregor commanded that the 
hostage, exchanged for her husband’s safety, should 
be brought into her presence. I believe her sons 
had kept this unfortunate wretch out of her sight, 
for fear of the consequences ; but if it was so, their 
humane precaution only postponed his fate. They 
dragged forward, at her summons, a wretch, al¬ 
ready half dead with terror, in whose agonized fea¬ 
tures I recognized to my horror and astonishment, 
my old acquaintance, Morris, 
i He fell prostrate before the female chief, with an 
effort to clasp her knees, from which she drew 
back, as if his touch lind been pollution, so that all 
be could do in token of the extremity oflris humilia¬ 
tion, was to kiss the hem of her plaid. I never 
heard entreaties for life poured forth with such 
agony of spirit. The ccstaey offear was such, that 
! instead of paralysing his tongue, as on ordinary 
I occasions, it even rendered him eloquent, and with 
j cheeks as pale as ashes, bauds compressed in ago- 
| oy, eyes that seemed to be taking their last look of 
I ill mortal objects, lie protested, with the deepest j 


oaths, his total ignorance of any design on the life 
of Rob Roy, whom he swore lie loved and honored 
as his own soul. 

In the inconsistency of his terror, he said lie was 
hut the agent of others, and he muttered the name 
of Rnahlcigh. lie prayed hut for life—for life he 
would give all he had in the world : it was but life 
ho asked—life, if it were to be prolonged under tor¬ 
tures and privations;—he asked only breath, though 
it should be drawn in the damps of the lowest ca¬ 
verns of their hills. 

It is impossible to describe the scorn, the loath¬ 
ing and contempt, with which the wife of Mnc- 
Gregor regarded this wretched petitioner for tho 
poor boon of existence. 

“ I could have bid you live,” she said, “ bad life 
been to you the same weary and wasting burden 
that it is to me—that it is to every noble and geno- 
rous mind. But you—wretch! you could creep 
through the world unaffected by its various disgra¬ 
ces, its ineffable miseries, its constantly accumula¬ 
ting masses of crime and sorrow,—you could live 
and enjoy yourself, while the noble minded are be¬ 
trayed,—while nameless and birthless villains tread 
on the neck of tho brave and long descended,—you 
could enjoy yourself, like a butcher’s dog in the 
shambles, battening on garbage, while the slaugh¬ 
ter of the brave went on around you ! This enjoy¬ 
ment you shall not live to partake of; you shall die, 
base dog, and that before yon cloud lias passed 
over the sun.” 

She gave a brief command, in Curiic, to her at¬ 
tendants, two of whom seized upon the prostrate 
suppliant, and huirried him to the brink of a cliff 
which overhung the flood. Ho set up the most 
piercing and dreadful cries that fear ever uttered— 
I may well term them dreadful, for they haunted 
my sleep for years afterwards. As the murderers,, 
or executioners, call them which you will, dragged 
him along, he recognized me even in that moment 
of horror, and exclaimed, in the last nrticulato 
words I ever heard him utter, “ O, Mr. Osbaldia- 
tone, save me—save me !” 

I was so much moved by this horrible spectacle,, 
that although in momentary expectation of sharing 
his fate, I did attempt to speak in his behalf, but, nn- 
niiglit have been expected, my interference wts 
sternly disregarded. The victim was held fast by 
some, while others, binding a large heavy stone in- 
a plaid, tied it round bis neck, and others again ea¬ 
gerly stripped him of some part of his dress. HaJf- 
riukcd, and thus manacled, they hurried bin) into 
a lake, about twelve feet deep, drowning his last 
death-shriek with a loud halloo of vindicative tri* 
uinph, over which, however, the yell of mortal ago¬ 
ny was distinctly heard. 

The heavy burden splashed in the dark blue 
waters of the lake, and the Highlanders, with their 
pole-axes and swords, watched an instant, to guard., 
lest, extricating himself from the load to which he 
was attached, he might have struggled to regains 
the shore. But the knot had been securely bound 
flic victim sunk without effort; the waters, which 
bis full had disturbed, settled calmly over him. aud 
tiie unit of that life fur which he had pleaded so 
strongly, was forever withdrawn from the sum ofi 
human existence). 
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DIARY OF A BLASE* 

BT THE AUTHOR OF PETER SIMPLE, ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER X. 

Among (he lions of Brussels, a dog was pointed 
out to me, as lie lay on the pavement in front of the 
House of Assembly. It was a miserable looking 
cur^bul he had a tale extra attached to him, which 
had magnified him into a lion. It was said that lie 
belonged to a Dutch soldier, who was killed in the 
revolution, at the spot where the dog then lay, and 
that ever since, (a period of four years,) the ani¬ 
mal had taken up his quarters there, and invaria¬ 
bly lain upon that spot. Whether my informant 
lied, and the dog did not, I cannot prentend to say; 
but if the story be true, it was a most remarkable 
specimen of fidelity and ugliness. And he was a 
sensible dog, moreover; instead of dying of grief 
and hunger, as some foolish dogs have done, he al¬ 
ways sets off for an hour every evening to cater for 
his support, and then returns to pass the night on 
the spot. I went up to him, and when within two 
yards, he thought proper to show his teeth, and 
snarl most dogmatically ; I may therefore, in addi¬ 
tion to his other qualities, state that he was an ill-1 
natured dog. How far the report was correct, I 
cannot vouch; but 1 watched him three or four 
days, and always found him at his post; and after 
such strict investigation, had I asserted ten years 
instead of four, I have a prescriptive right, as a 
traveller, to be believed. 

It is singular that it is only in England that you 
can find dogs, properly so called; abroad they 
have nothing but curs. Ido not know any thing 
more puzzling than the genealogy of the animals 
you meet under the denomination of dogs in most of 
the capitals of Europe. It would appear as if the 
vice of promiscuous and unrestricted intercourse 
had been copied from their masters; and I am al¬ 
most tempted to assert, that you may judge of the 
morality of a capital from the degeneracy of the 
dogs. I have often, at Paris, attempted to make 
out a descent, but found it impossible. Even the 
late Sir G. Naylor, with all the herald’s office even 
lor double fees, could not manage to decipher es¬ 
cutcheons obliterated by so many crosses. 

I am very partial to dogs, and one of my amuse¬ 
ments, when abroad, is to watch their meetings 
with each other; they appear to me to do every 
thing but speak. Indeed, a constant and acute ob¬ 
server will distinguish in dogs all the passions, 
virtues, and vices of men ; and it is generally the 
ense, that those of the purest race have the nobler 
qualifications. You will find devotion, courage, 
generosity, good temper, sagacity, and forbear¬ 
ance ; but these virtues, with little alloy, are only 
to be found in the pure breeds. In the cur it is 
quite a lottery; he is a most heterogeneous com¬ 
pound of virtue and vice, and sometimes the amal¬ 
gamation is truly ludicrous. Notwithstanding 1 
which, a little scrutiny of his countenance and his I 
motions, will soon enable you to form a very fair i 
estimate of his general character and deposition. ; 


One of the most remarkable qualities in dogs ia 
the fidelity of their attachments; and the more so, 
ns their attachments are very often without any 
warrantable cause. For no reason that can be as¬ 
signed, they will take a partiality to people or ani¬ 
mals, which becomes so dominant, that their ex¬ 
istence seems to depend upon its not being inter¬ 
fered with. I had an instance of this kind, and the 
parties arc all living. I put up at a livery stable in 
town, a pair of young ponies, for an hour or two. 
On my taking them out again, the phaeton was fol¬ 
lowed by a large coach dog, about two years old, 
a fine grown animal, but not marked, and in very 
poor condition, lie followed us into the country ; 
but having my establishment of dogs, (taxes taken 
into consideration,) 1 ordered him to be shut out. 
He would not leave the iron gates, and when they 
were opened, in he bolted, and hastening to the 
stables, found out the ponies, and was not to be 
dislodged from under the manger without a deter¬ 
mined resistance. This alternate bolting in and 
bolting out continued for many days; finding that 
I could not get rid of him, I sent him away forty 
miles into the country; but he returned the next 
day, expressing the most extravagant joy at tba 
sight of the ponies, who, strange to say, wera 
equally pleased, allowing him to put his paws upon 
them, and bark in their faces. But although the 
ponies were partial to the dog, I was not; and 
aware that a voyage is a great specific for curing 
improper attachments, I sent the dog down the 
river in a barge, requesting the men to land him 
where they were bound, on the other side of the 
Medway; but in three days the dog again made 
his appearunce, the picture of famine and misery. 
Even the coachman’s heart was melted, and the 
rights and privileges of his favorite snow-white ter¬ 
rier wero forgotten. It was therefore agreed in a 
cabinet council held in the harness room, that we 
must make the best of it; and, as the dog woeld 
not leave the ponies, the best thing we could do, 
was to put a little flesh on his bones, and make him 
look respectable. We therefore victualled him 
for that day, and put him on our books with the 
purser’s name of Pompey. Now this dog proved 
that sudden as was his attachment to the ponies, it 
was of the strongest quality. He never would and 
never has since left these animals. If turned oat 
in the fields, he remains out with them, night as 
well as day, taking up his station as near as possi¬ 
ble half way between the two, and only coming 
home to get his dinner. No stranger can enter 
their stable with impunity, for he is very powerful, 
and on such occasions very savage. A year or 
two after his domiciliation, I sold the two ponies, 
and the parties who purchased were equally anx¬ 
ious at first to get rid of the dog; but their attempts 
like mine were unavailable, and like me, they at 
last became reconciled to him. On my return from 
abroad, I repurchased them, and Pompey of course 
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vu ioeMtd in ths purcbiM. We are none of us 
perfect—and Pompey had one vice *, but the cause 
of the vice almost changed it into a virtue. He had 
not a correct feeling relative to msttm and tuum, but 
still he did not altogether steal for himself, bat for 
Ids friends as well. Many have witnessed the fact 
eftbe dog stealing a loaf, or part of a one, taking it 
into the stables, and dividing it into three portions, 
one for each poncy, and the other for himself. 1 
recollect his once walking off with around of beef, 
weighing seventeen or eighteen pounds, and taking 
it to the ponies in the field—they smelt at it, but de¬ 
clined joining him in his repast. By-the-by, to 
prove that lost things will turn up one day or other, 
there was a silver skewer in the beef, which was 
not discovered until two years afterwards, when it 
was turned up by the second ploughing. One day 
as the ponies were in the field where 1 was watch¬ 
ing some men at work, I heard them narrating to a 
stranger the wonderful feats of this dog, for 1 have 
related but a small portion. The dog was lying by 
the pouies as usual, when the servants’ dinner bell 
rang, and off went Pompey immediately at a hard 
gallop to the bouse to get his food. “ Well, dang 
it, hut he is a queer dog,” observed the tnan,“ for 
he’s running as fast as he can, to answer the bell.” 

CHAPTER xi. 

With all the errors of the Catholic religion, it 
certainly appears to me that its professors extend 
towards those who are in the bosom of their own 
church a greater share than most other sects, of 
the true spirit of every religion—charity. The 
people of the Low Countries are the most bigoted 
Catholics at present existing, and in no one country 
is there so much private as well as public charity. 
Itis, however, to private charity that 1 refer. In 
England there is certainly much to be offered in 
extenuation, as charity is extended by law to the 
uttermost farthing. The baneful effects of the poor 
laws have been to break the links which bound to¬ 
gether the upper and lower classes, produced by 
protection and good will in the former, and in the ] 
latter, respect and gratitude. Charity by act of 
parliament has dissolved the social compact—the 
rich man grumbles when he pays down the forced 
contribution—while the poor man walks into the 
vestry with an insolent demeanor, and claims re- 
fief, not as a favor but as a right. The poor laws 
have in themselves the essence of revolution, for if 
you once establish the right of the poor man to any 
portion of the property of the rich, you admit a 
precedent so far dangerous, that the poor may 
eventually decide for themselves what portion it 
may be that they may be pleased to take, and this 
becomes the more dangerous, as it must be remem¬ 
bered, that the effect of the poor laws is repulsion 
between the two classes, from the one giving un¬ 
willingly, and the other receiving untliankfully. 
How the new Poor Law Bill will work remains to 
he proved; but if we may judge from the master¬ 
piece of the Whigs, the Reform Bill, from which 
so much was expected, and so little has been ob¬ 
tained, I do not anticipate any good result from any 
measure brought forward by such incapable bung¬ 
lers. But (o return. 


to forced contributions; but it appears to me that 
the Catholic clergy are much more careful and 
kind to their flocks than our own. Hpw, indeed, 
can it be otherwise, when even now the majority 
of our clergymen are non-residents, expending tho 
major port of the church revenue out of the parish, 
leaving to the curate, who performs the duty, a 
stipend which renders it impossible for him to ex* 
ereise that part of his Christian duty to any extent | 
for charity begins at home, and his means will not 
allow him to proceed much farther. 

But the public charitable institutions abroad aro 
much better conducted than those of England, 
where almost every thing is made a job by hypo¬ 
crites, who work their way into these establish¬ 
ments for their own advantage. It is incredible 
the number of poor people who are effectually re¬ 
lieved on the continent in the course of the year, 
at an expense which would not meet the weekly 
disbursements of a large parish in England. But 
then, how much more judicious is the system ! I 
know for a fact, ihat in the county where I reside, 
and in which the hard-working laborer, earning his 
twelve shillings a week, is quite satisfied if he can 
find sufficient bread for his family, (not tasting 
meat, perhaps, ten times during the whole year,) 
that those who were idlers, supported by charity, 
were supplied with meat three or four limes a 
week; nay, even the felons and prisoners in the 
county gaol were better fed than was the industri¬ 
ous working man. And this is what in England is 
called charity. It is base injustice to the merito¬ 
rious. But most of the charitable institutions in 
England arc, from mal-ndministration, and pseudo- 
philanthropy, nothing more than establishments 
holding out premiums for vice. I should like to be 
despotic in England for only one year!! 

Among the institutions founded by Catholics,and 
particularly deserving of imitation, that of the 
Socurs dc la Charitfc appears to be the most valua¬ 
ble. It is an institution which, like mercy, is twice 
blessed—it blesses those who give, and those who 
receive. Those who give, because many hundreds 
of females, who would otherwise be thrown upon 
the world, thus find an asylutn, and become useful 
and valuable members to society. They take no 
vows—they only conform to the rules of the sister^ 
hood during the lime that they remain in it, and if 
they have an opportunity, by marriage or other¬ 
wise, of establishing themselves, they are at free 
liberty to depart How many young women, now 
forced into a wretched, wicked life, would gladly 
incorporate themselves into such a society in Eng¬ 
land ; how many, if such a society existed, would 
be prevented from falling into error! 

Itis well known, that to support a large commu¬ 
nity, tho expenses arc trifling compared to what 
they arc when you have the same number of isola¬ 
ted individuals to provide for. A company of two 
or three hundred of these sisters living together, 
performing among themselves the various house¬ 
hold duties, washing, etc., and merely requiring 
their food, would not incur the same expense in 
house rent, firing, and provisions, as thirty or forty 
isolated individuals. Soldiers in barracks are even 


well fed, housed, and clothed, at a much less ex- 
Fhat the Catholic laity are more charitable is I pense than it costs the solitary laborer to eat bis 
a matter of surprise, as they are not subjected ! dry bread in his own cottage ; and the expenses of 
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such communities, if once established, would very 
toon be paid by their receipts. 

It would be a double charity, charity to those 
wbo would willingly embrace the life, and charity 
to those who might require their assistance. It is 
well known how difficult it is to obtain a sick nurse 
vn London. It is an avooation seldom embraced 
by people, until they are advanced in years, and 
aU feeling has been dried up by suffering or disap¬ 
pointment. Those who undertake the task are 
only actuated by gain, and you can expect but eye- 
eervice. Not being very numerous, and constantly 
in demand, they are over-worked, and require 
stimulants in their long watchings. In fact, they 
drink and dose—dose, and drink again. 

But how different would it be if those establish¬ 
ments were formed! Those who are wealthy 
would send for one of the sisters when required, 
and if the illness were tedious, her services could 
be replaced by another, so that over-fatigue might 
not destroy watchfulness and attention to the pa¬ 
tient. You would at once feel that you had those 
in your house in whom you could confide. If your 
means enabled you, you would send a sum to the 
funds of the charity in return for the service per¬ 
formed, and your liberality would enable them to 
succour those who could only repay by blessings. 
A very small subscription would set afloat such a 
charity, as the funds would so rapidly come in; 
and if under the surveillance of the medical men 
who attend the hospitals, it would soon become ef¬ 
fective and valuable. I trust if this should meet 
the eye of any real philanthropist who has time to 
give, which is more valuable than money, that he 
will turn it over in his mind ;—the founder would 
be a benefactor to his country. And may it also 
find favor in the sight of those who are so busy le¬ 
gislating for cattle and the Lord’s day—perhaps 
even my friends Buxton and Lushington will take 
it up, for, as the dress of the sisterhood are invari¬ 
ably blacky at all events,, k will be the right color. 

« CHAPTXK XU. 

I have been reading Bulwer’s “Student,” and 1 
prefer some parts of it to all his other writings. As 
n whole, “ Eugene Aram” is the most perfect; but 
either Bulwer mistrusts his own powers, or I am 
mistaken when I assert, that he is capable of much 
more than he has yet achieved. What he has as 
yet done, is but this clearing off before you arrive 
at the heart of the quarry. His style, as a speci¬ 
men of the English language, richly, yet not mere¬ 
triciously ornamented, is peculiar to himself. 
There is room for much disquisition in many parts 
of the “ Student,” and I doubt if Bulwer could hold 
bis ground, if many of his premises Were attacked, 
as although always brilliant and original, they are 
not always satisfactory. His remarks upon au 
•hors and their works are most assailable. I agree 
with him as I do with the phrenologists, only in 
part; however, as a brother author, I will do him a 
friendly turn, and bring forward evidence in sup¬ 
port of his arguments. 

In reading Mrs. Trollope’s “ Belgium,”I observ¬ 
ed, that in every chapter, she expatiated on gastro¬ 
nomy. I think I reckoned eight-and-twenty times 
in the two widely printed volumes, and I mentioned 
is to Murray. If there was a beautiful view, she 


broke off her raptures because dinner wna ready; 
if the fatigue had been great, she was consoled 
with her dinner; if she was on a bill, she walked 
down to her dinner; if she waa in a valley, she 
walked up to it; and if on the level ground, she 
walkd to it. Now, when I read this chapter of the 
1 Student,’ I said to myself, if there be any truth 
in these remarks, Mrs. Trollope must be a capital 
hand at the knife and fork, and not at all troubled 
with dyspepsia, as are the American ladies, by her 

account. I knew that she had dined with - - , 

and in the afternoon when we met I inquired. The 
reply was, “ Ah! noon Dieu! elle a furieusement 
d’appetit et mange comme quatre.” 

There are all manner of deaths in this world be¬ 
sides dying. There are political deaths, as Brough¬ 
am’s, dead in the eye of the law, like a convict 
transported for life, etc.; but the worst death, after 
all, must be a literary death, that is to say, when a 
man has written himself down, or written himself 
ouL It is analogous to the last stage of a consump¬ 
tion, in which you believe you are not going to die, 
and plan for the future ns if you were in perfect 
health. Yet to this complexion must all authors ‘ 
come at last. There is not a more beautiful, or 
more true portrait of human nature, than the scene 
between the Archbishop of Grenada and Gil Bias, 
in the admirable novel of Le Sage. Often and 
often has it been brought to my recollection, since 
I have taken up the pen, and often have I said to 
myself, ‘ Is this homily as good as the last ?’ (per¬ 
haps homily is not exactly the right name for my 
writings.) The great art in this world, not only in 
writing, but in every thing else, is to know when 
leave oft*. The mind as well as the body nwsl*\ 
wear out. At first, it is a virgin soil, but we canndl 
renew its exhausted vigor, after it has borne sut 
cessive crops. We all know this, and yet we ah 
all Archbishops of Grenada. Even the immortal 
Walter Scott might have benefited by the honesty . 
of Gil BIas, and have burnt his latter homilies, but / 
had he had such an unsophisticated adviser, wopld ' 
he not, in all probability, have put him out by^ha 
shoulders, wishing him, like the venerable hier¬ 
arch, “ a little more taste and judgment.” * 

Since I have been this time abroad, I have made 
a discovery, for which all prose writers ougtt to 
feel much indebted to me. Poets can iqyoke 
Apollo, the Muses, the seasons,tiff'd all sogd and 
varieties of gods and goddesses, naked or (fiothed, * 
besides virtues and vices, and if none of them suit, 
they may make their own gravepimage and fall - 
down before it; but we prose writers havq hitherto , 
had no such advantage, no protecting deity to ap¬ 
peal to m our trouble, as we bite our pens, or to f 
call upon to deliver us from a congestion of the 
brain. Now being aware that there are upwards - 
of three hundred and fifty thousand 'canonized ' A 
saints on the Roman calendar, 1 resolved to run f| 
through the catalogue, to ascertain if there was one 
who took prose authors under his protection, and * 
to my delight I stumbled upon our man. By-the- 
by, Tom Moore must have known this, and be has 
behaved very ill in keeping him all to himself. 

But I must introduce him. It is the most holy, and 
the most blessed Saint Brandon. Iloly St. Bran¬ 
don inspire me, and guide my pen while I record 
thy legend ! In the fifst place, let mo observe that 
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When the early darkness of a winter evening lias j ticipated, and in all his studies she became a part- 
gathered round, and the spirit of the storm is pour-1 ner. To Mr. Forrest she was as a daughter, and 
ing abroad his fury over the earth, I love to join the j after he became blind, often did she set for hours 
friendly circle at the cheerful hearth, and listen to together by his side, reading or warbling in his ear 
the tales of former times. There is much in the I the ballads with which her memorv was stored— 


annals of our country to awaken the dullest soul, then pausing to stroke back his silvery hair, she 
and many a tale that is told by the evening fire would throw her arms round his neck and cover 
side is not inferior in point of interest to those that his face with her affectionate kisses—at other times 
shed their fascinations over the pages of romance, she would lead him out to the open air to enjoy the 
It was at such an hour, and amid such a circle that fragrance of spring, the singing of the birds and the 
the history of the young soldier of Perkiomcn was calm sunshine, or guide him to the residence of her 
related. Walter Forrest and Agnes Peters had father, and there leaving him, bound off to meet 
grown up side by side like two young trees planted Walter on his return to his dwelling, or to share the 
together, and as they will intertwine their branches, occupation that detained him. There was not a 
so had the hearts of the youth and maiden been spot of green wood, nor a hill, nor dale, for several 
mingled even from infancy. The parents of both miles round, that they had not trodden together, 
were widowers, and resided on adjacent farms near and of which they did not khow the shady coverts 
the Perkiomen. Their rank in life was nearly the and secret recesses—amidst the morning dew, as 
same, but incharacter they were widely different, noontide, and in the evening twilight, they were 
William Forrest was the youngest son of an Eng- together bounding over the green hills, sketching 
fish gentleman, in rather limited circumstances, the distant prospect, or seated on the banks of the 
usd as he could not hope for support from his fn- Perkiomen, imparting to each other their different 


ther, immediately after his marriage he had emi¬ 
grated to Pennsylvania, and settled at Perkiomen ; 
where in the station of a farmer, he had attained a 
competency and even wealth—but he was not ex¬ 
empted from the ills attendant on mortality. The 
death of Mrs. Forrest, which took place before his 
youngest son, Walter, had attained his sixth year, 
throw an immoveable blight upon the felicity which 
he till then enjoyed—and some years afterwards, a 
dimness of sight, with which he had long been af¬ 
fected, terminated in total blindness—but his char¬ 
acter remained the same, and even in his darkness, 
his amiable qualities and cheerful disposition drew 
round him many a friendly circle of the old and 
young—and throughout the country, no name was 
more respected than that of Mr. Forrest. 

. Mr. Peters, was also an Englishman, but his 
character %vas quite the reverse of Forrest’s. The 
incidents of his early life had given a tinge of stern 
melancholy to his disposition, almost approaching 
to misanthropy, and on the death of his wife, whom 
he had passionately loved, he determined to bury 
himself and his sorrows in the wilds of America, 
where he lived in a state of almost monastic seclu¬ 
sion, excepting occasional intercourse with William 
Forrest. 

Often were the soft silvery tones of the laughing 
voice of little Agnes heard in the dwelling of Wal¬ 
ter Forrest, who was but two years her senior, and 
from the difference of age as well as disposition be¬ 
tween his brother and herself, she soon became his 
only playmate. Nor as they advanced from infan¬ 
cy to childhood was theffriendship broken that had 
twined itself round their young hearts—their pur¬ 
suits, their amusements were still the same, and 
even the moody humor of Mr. Peters was softened 
in favor of Walter Forrest. In whatever instruc¬ 
tions Agaes received from her father, Walter par- 


branches of knowledge, or telling their early tale 
of impassioned fondness, 

Thus years rolled on till youth succeeded infan¬ 
cy and childhood. At the nge of eighteen, the per¬ 
son of Walter was tall and munly, and with the ex¬ 
pressive dark eye that shed a bright glow of intelli¬ 
gence over his open animated countenance, and 
the thick black curls that shaded his high forehead, 
he might be considered eminently handsome. Ag¬ 
nes had bright laughing blue eyes, and neither the 
beams of the sun, nor the breezes that wantoned 
among the clustering ringlets of her glossy brown 
hair, had been able to deprive her polished brow of 
its ivory tint—the glow of health was on her cheek, 
and here were 

“The ruby lip, the dimpled chin, 

The bosom calm and pure within. ,r 

It need not be said that they loved, they could 
not have done otherwise—and their marriage was 
only delayed, until Walter should reach his twenty- 
first year. 

Hitherto their lives had been passed in almost 
unruffled happiness, but twelve montbs again rol¬ 
led round, the war of the revolution came like an 
evil planriet, and casta withering blight upon their 
hopes. Patriotism was a master possion in the 
soul of Walter Forrest, and in the inexprfssible 
swelling of a youthful spirit, with the sanction of 
his father, he volunteered his services in the cause 
of his country—his offer was accepted, and with a 
swelling heart he prepared to fill the station of a 
captain in the American army. The parting of 
the lovers cannot be described, but the hope of f ame 
sustained the spirits of Walter, while Agnes retired 
to shed almost her first tears of sorrow. 

Mr. Peters did not openly espouse the cause of 
either party, but his prejudiees were secretly in Ik- 
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vor of the English, and from the time of Walter’s 
departure, he withdrew himself more than former¬ 
ly from the society of Forrest. At length ambition 
obtained the mastery, and removing his daughter 
to Philadelphia, which was at that time occupied 
by the British, he openly appeared in the character 
of an officer of the crown. 

Captain Forrest still remained ignorant of this 
occurrence, when a foraging party of which lie had 
the command, chanced to encounter a part of Col. 
Peters’, and a conflict ensued. The resemblance 
of their leader to the father of Agnes, immediately 
arrested the attention of the young warrior, but he 
banished the idea, until chance threw them togeth¬ 
er, and the truth flashed with agonizing certainty 
upon the inind—for a moment he recoiled, but he 
could not pause in the path of duty, and he dashed 
forward into the thickest of the battle— 44 On, on, 
my brave boys,” cried he in the energy of despair, 
and the next instant the sword of Col. Peters was 
flourished above his head, 41 Traitor ! Rebel!” ex¬ 
claimed he, but Walter with a shudder of horror, 
turned from the combat—for he could not raise his 
arm against the futher of Agues—his brain reeled, 
the scene swain before him indistinct and dim, ami 
almost at the same moinout, u hull entered his bo¬ 
som, and he fell to the earth bleeding and insensi¬ 
ble. 

When he recovered his recollection, he found 
himself in n strange apartment, and learned that he 
had been taken prisoner and cairied to Philadel¬ 
phia, where he had remained for several days in n 
state of delirium. He anxiously inquired for Col. 
Peters, and for Agnes; but without being able to 
obtain any satisfactory evidence of the latter. Col. 
Peters, he was informed, had called frequently du¬ 
ring his illness, and had expressed much satisfac¬ 
tion that mbrning on learning that his fever had 
abated. 

It was not without chagrin that Walter received 
information that he had thus lost the opportunity of 
an interview with the Colonel, especially ns he was 
about to leave the city, and the length of his ab¬ 
sence would be uncertain. From his family he 
could obtain no tidings, and the anxiety of his mind 
considerably impeded his recovery, which, how¬ 
ever, was slowly progressing. His total ignorance 
respecting Ml who were dear to him was inexpres¬ 
sibly painful, yet it was not without mingled sen- 
Rations, that on hw return from a short ramble, on 
the first day he had quitted the house, he found 
Col. Peters seated in Ins apartment. 44 I am hnppv 
air,” said he with a sarcastic smile, 44 that you have 
so far recovered from the effects of your rebellious 
spirit.” 

Walter colored, but without noticing his speech, 
anxiously inquired for Agnes. 

44 Walter Forrest,” answered he, in an altered 
tone, 44 to you Agnes Peters is no more ; to-morrow 
her hand will be given to another and you must 
learn to forget her.” 

So saying, he placed a sealed packet in the hands 
of Walter, and left him stupified with anguish. 
Almost mechanically he unfolded and glanced his 
eyes over the pages of the epistle which Peters had 
given him, but he was soon painfully awakened by 
its contents. His brother, notwithstanding the en¬ 
treaties, and even commands of his father, had 


joined the British army, and had fallen in the first 
of his battles—and his father, he whom Walter had 
devotedly loved, and whose memory seemed like a 
guardian spirit to hover round his heart—that pa¬ 
rent was no more—he had gone down to the grave 
with a broken heart. The frame of Walter was 
too weak to bear this accumulated weight of wretch¬ 
edness, and with a groan of agony he fell senseless 
upon the floor. During the night his fever return¬ 
ed with redoubled violence, and for some weeks he 
remained insensible to his misery. However, his 
disease at length y ielded to the power of medicine, 
and he once more slowly recovered. An exchange 
of prisoners had been effected, by which he was 
once more restored to liberty, and when his health 
permitted he again joined the army. He did not 
dare to visit the scenes of his childhood, for it seem¬ 
ed as if they were haunted by the ghost of his de¬ 
parted happiness—he was wretched—miserable— 
he felt that in the wide world he was alone—that 
there was none to love him—none whom he might 
love—he dared not trust himself to think on Agnes, 
not even to murmur her name in the secret recesses 
of his heart. He beheld others around him smiling 
and happy—but there was not one hope left on 
earth to soothe the bitterness of his spirit, and he 
had no wish hut to offer up his life on the altar of 
his country's liberty—he rushed into the wildest of 
the battle ; but it seemed as if his very wretched¬ 
ness had given him a 4 charmed life’—swords flash¬ 
ed harmlessly above his head, and the bayonet en¬ 
tered not his bosom. But the heart cannot live in 
utter hopelessness, and time dulled the poignancy 
of his feelings, while the spirit of patriotism kind¬ 
led once more within his bosom. 

Several years had elapsed since the death of his 
father, when Walter was one day summoned to the 
couch of a British officer, who was a prisoner, and 
supposed to be mortally wounded. He instantly 
complied, and repaired to the bedside of the dying 
! man. Life was on the verge of departing—the 
cold dews of death were already on his forehead— 
and Walter gazed for some moments on the hollow 
cheek and heavy glared eyes before be recognized 
| the altered form of Col. Peters. Any animosity 
I that he might have entertained towards thedestroy- 
i er of his happiness, was at thnt instant extinguished 
in the bosom of Walter, who, clasping the cold 
hand which the Colonel extended towards him, 
hurst into tears. Peters feebly pressed the hand of 
his young friend, and a flush of shame colored hi» 
pale cheek, as he entreated the pardon of Walter, 
and requested him to be the protector of his child, 
when her father should be no more. Walter’s heart 
beat violently, and he almost gasped for breath 
while the words he would have spoken, died away 
in inarticulate murmurs from bis lips. 44 1 have 
rendered you both unhappy,” continued the Colo¬ 
nel, 44 For Agnes never loved other than you—a 
sudden illness delayed her union with the man for 
whom I had intended her, and his subsequent death 
prevented it forever. Therefore if your heart re¬ 
mains unchanged, she may yet be yours.” A stifled 
sob from Agnes, who, with her face concealed 
amid the covering of the bed, had been silently 
weeping, unnoticed by Walter, at this instant at¬ 
tracted bis attention, and the next moment she was 
in his arms. 
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ORIGINAL. 

THE LOST BRIDE. 

FOUNDED ON EVENTS WHICH OCCURRED IN THIS CITY DURING THE PRESENT CENTURY. 


Mr. Editor— I saw a notice, some weeks since 
in one of the papers, that a gentleman of this city 
was about writing a book, the foundation of which, 
was the well known mysterious death of Miss 

Guilielma S-, of this city, which happened in 

the year 1798, who at that time resided in Green¬ 
wich street with her aunt. I was very much sur¬ 
prized to sec this, as I was then engaged writing a 
tale for your magazine which tinned on the same 
event 1 was a little chagrined that nearly forty 
years should pass over, and no one thought of this 
as a fine subject for a story until I bad commenced 
one. 1 threw my half finished work aside, in¬ 
tending to abandon it, since then 1 resumed it, 
thinking my humble tale would be seen by few, 
«nd could not interfere in the least with the novel, 
as 1 have merely used the fact of her death. 

x. r. s. 


Joseph Denham, was the son of as good, quiet, 
and honest & qmikcr, as there was to be found in 
the city of New York; yet, strange to say, although 
lie was brought up in the retired habits of the So¬ 
ciety of Friends, and taught from his earliest child¬ 
hood, to subdue his feelings, and eschew all light 
behavior, he was as gay, as wild, and passionate, 
as if he had never sat for hours in the stillness of a 
Friends Meeting. Amiable he was, and attached 
to his parents, yet he possessed a restless spirit 
which nothing could tame. Neglectful of his busi¬ 
ness,—lie might be constantly seen around the 
hotel doors, lounging with the idlers he found there. 
Among the acquaintances thus formed, was a na¬ 
tive of Alsace, a nondescript, who belonged to 
France yet whose native tongue was German. 
His history no one knew, nor his means of liveli¬ 
hood, but all that could be seen of his face, through 
bis bushy whiskers, and mustaches, bespoke one 
whose life had been sullied by the exhibition of the 
most violent passions. “ Dark vice,” would not 
** turn abashed away” from him, but would greet 
him as a fellow demon. Yet to this wretch, the 
comparatively pure Joseph, had, as he said, “taken 
a fancy,” and by his example, was fast plunging 
deeper and deeper in vice, and was only arrested 
in his career by the gentle voice of love. 

“Well Denham,” said Von Swartz, one bright 
day, as they were both standing before a window 
at the City Hotel. “ It is time to make our ar¬ 
rangements for the races next Thursday.” “I can¬ 
not go to the races this week,” said Joseph. “ And 
why not.” “Hymen calls me away, Von Swartz.” 
“ Hymen! mein gott! will you marry ?” 41 Not 

myself, but I shall assist at the marriage of another 
on Thursday morning. The bridegroom is a friend 
of mine, and I am to be groomsman ; and more¬ 
over, one of the bridesmaids is the loveliest crea¬ 
ture in the city.” “ A quakeress ?” 41 Yes, and a 
milder, purer being, never graced the earth.” 
“ You are warm—I suspect freund Joseph, your 


own heart is not perfectly free, and I shall see you 
a married man some day. Young Denham sighed 
folded his arms, and was soon in a deep reverie. 
The Alsatian smoked his segar, and gazed at him 
in silence. At last he said, “Joscph L you have 
ever acted towards me as a friend, why not trust 
me now? you are sad—Indeed I have observed 
your merry brow, often over cast lately. Talking 
of our troubles lightens them. Come—unbosom 
yourself to me and believe me, you will meet with 
true sympathy.” “ Herman, it is the old story- 
true love crossed. Yes, I was once beloved by, 
and even engaged to that sweet girl, but her father 
heard of some of my wild conduct, and forbade me 
the house. Since then, now some months, I have 
never seen her, except last evening, when I met 
her at the house of the bride elect. Ah, how like 
an angel she looked, and how likfe an angel she 
acted—she held out her hand kindly to me, but be¬ 
cause I imagined she had consented too readily to 
our separation, I behaved coldly, aye rudely to her. 
Wretch that I was!—a tear stood in her eye—I 
would have given worlds to have kissed it away, 
and sought many opportunities to repair my fault, 
but could not—Y T on Swartz, Ilovc her more deeply 
than ever, and would she but be as once she waa 
to me, I would forsake all my old haunts and dis¬ 
sipated friends, and live for her alone. No sober¬ 
sides of them all should go ahead of me, in the ca¬ 
reer of virtue. It shall be so !” he exclaimed start¬ 
ing up—“ No time like the present, I will now pay 
off all my old scores here, and return to my store, 
as a preliminary step to her favor.” Von Swartz 
was aghast—Joseph possessed a generous heart, 
and had always shared his purse with the Alsatian 
who did not contemplate with composure the pros¬ 
pect of losing one meaqs of subsistence. He w ell 
foresaw, that when Joseph forsook this course of 
life, he would be “ whistled down the wind,” and 
left to shift for himself. He therefore determined 
in the dark recesses of his heart, to fasten himself 
on his unsuspecting friend, and ding him down so 
low in the haunts of vice, that there could no lon¬ 
ger be hope for him. To make him sin so deeply 
that his fair lady would be lost to him forever. Jo¬ 
seph was an easy victim. His own open unsuspi¬ 
cious disposition, rendered him unable to penetrate 
into the vicious characters of his associates. And 
his recklessness and generosity, induced him to 
overlook, or forget all he did observe. He was 
thus a complete prey to the dark plotting Alsa¬ 
tian. 

The wedding day arrived—and as Herman Von 
Swartz had a great curiosity to behold the lady 
whom be considered as his rival with Joseph, be 
determined to repair to the meeting house. Her¬ 
man entered what seemed to him, the abode of 
silence. All the human beings there were appa¬ 
rently turned into stone. Quietly they sat, their 
eyes fixed on vacancy, or on the ground, commit- 
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ning with their own hearts, in deep and solemn 
contemplation. On one side placidly reposed 
many a blooming damsel, arrayed with sincere 
simplicity, engaged ** in maiden meditation.” 
While around them were their soberly appareled 
mothers. The other side was occupied by demure 
looking young men, and abstracted old ones, 
whose serious faces were almost concealed, be¬ 
neath their broad brimmed hats. All sat wrapt, 
entranced—their thoughts apparently freed from 
earth, had pierced the heavens, and reac hed “ that 
high world which lies beyond our own,” here 
were no ceremonies, no music to divert the atten¬ 
tion from their spiritual worship. On the high 
seat sat the elders who were permitted to speak 
when ** inwardly moved,” and beneath it were ar¬ 
ranged the bridal party. The bride wore a robe of 
spotless white bombazine, while around her shoul¬ 
ders bung a shawl of plain white merino, neatly 
hound with satin ribbon. A simple cottage bat of 
white satin, completed her attire. Joseph and the 
two other groomsmen were there, and the three 
bridesmaids. One of the latter was so superemi¬ 
nently beautiful, that Von Swartz confessed, in 
Europe or America lie had never seen her equal. 
Her dark hair was classically parted over her inno¬ 
cent forehead, while the extreme whiteness of her 
ftkin, and delicate regularity of her lovely features, 
the stilluess and the fixedness of her look, gave her 
the appearance of sculptured marble. Her dark 
soft eyes Imd been cast on the ground but as she 
accidentally raised them, they encountered the ad¬ 
miring gnze of the Alsatian, and immediately a 
vivid blush flashed o’er her face, like the tints of 
rose, which the sotting sun throws over the snow 
tipt mountain. “ Angel of innocence,” signed Von 
Swartz. “ That blush belongs to me, ’tis I who 
should shrink from encountering the purity of 
those eyes—wretch! what do I here—I, whose 
hand is stained with blood. Who has revelled 
in iniquity, why do I brave the heavens by sully¬ 
ing the threshold of this house of holiness and sim¬ 
plicity. by my unhallowed presence. Ah ! if she 
knew how like a serpent, I am about to steal into 
her Eden; if that lovely being could read in the 
deep recesses of my heart, how would she shudder 
and recoil from me as from an adder. The silence 
around hitn sank like a weight on the Alsatian’s 
heart. As if forced by a superior pow’er to look 
within, the horror of the review overwhelmed 
him. Days of riot and excess, passed before his 
mental vision—crimes committed—time wasted— 
the broken hearts of those who loved him—his dy¬ 
ing mother’s curse, all arose so vividly before him, 
as he sat in that temple of silence, and purity, that 
his agitation became beyond his control, and at¬ 
tracted the attention of those around him. The 
dark eyed bridesmaid, bent on him a look of pity, 
as if she deemed him ill. Unable to sit longer, 
from the excess of his feelings Von Swartz was on 
the point of leaving the house, when a voice broke 
the stillness around. He turned, and beheld the 
bridal party all standing. The bridegroom in a 
low but calm voice declared that “ in the presence 

of God, and this assembly, he took Rebecca G- 

for bis wedded wife, etc.” The bride repeated 
this, and the simple ceremony was concluded. 
The elders then shook hands and the meeting broke 


up. Many now pressed forward to sign the certi¬ 
ficate which was placed on a small table in front of 
the newly married pair, and among them was Von 
Sw'artz, for an indefinable fascination drew him to 
the vicinity of the peerless bridesmaid. When the 
bridal party retired, Joseph, as he passed hisforeign 
friend, pressed his hand, and gave him an invita¬ 
tion to his father’s house on the ensuing evening. 
The Alsatian had avoided respectable society, 
hitherto, yet his blood danced in his veins at the 
thoughts of meeting the lovely creature who had 
so strongly interested hitn that morning, and he 
readily promised to attend. 

On the evening specified, Herman Von Swartz 
drove to the house of Mr. Denham, or as he was 
called among his own people, “friend Denham.” 
Here, in two rooms arranged with the chastest 
simplicity, were the detc of the Friends Society. 
The furniture was of the most costly material, but 
plain and unornainentcd. The carpets were of the 
richest description, although of subdued tints, and 
the walls were altogetlierdcvoid of picture, mirror 
or hanging. No music, no dancing, or cards were 
introduced to amuse the company, but in conversing 
with each other, they found a truer and purer en¬ 
joyment than if they had resorted to the above 
mentioned pastimes. In such an assembly cnlight 
ened minds feel themselves at home. As Herman 
listened, dissertations on science, literature and his¬ 
tory were heard around, even from the lips of the 
young and lovely. The Indies, as if firm believers 
of that Milton, from whom they so often quoted, 
were “ unadorned” by jewel, plume or scarf, and 
their noble forms and glossy hair, were seen to 
double advantage when not obscured by ornament- 
Joseph to the great joy of Von Swartz, introduced 
him to the charming bridesmaid. Was there no 
kind angel near, to intercede for that gentle being, 
and induce Joseph to hesitate, before he placed that 
son of Ellis in the path of the fniryoung quakeress T 
It is a simple ceremony, the introduction of two in¬ 
dividuals to each other—“Miss A, permit me to 
introduce Mr. B,” is easily said, yet to what conse¬ 
quences does it not often lend. In this case h was 
still simpler, “ Esther Hanwny here is my friend 
Herman Von Swartz,” but the sorrow's that sprang* 
from it, were such, that could Esther have foresnvr 
them, she would have shrank in horror from him. 
As it was, she entered into conversation with Von 
Swartz in rather more sprightly a manner, than 
w'as her usual custom to strangers, for she believed 
him Joseph’s friend, and him she loved, with a pure 
and unalterable affection. She had been forbid¬ 
den to have any communication with young Den¬ 
ham, and although they had been accidentally 
throvfti together lately, still in compliance with her 
parents commands, the gentle Esther had avoided 
him more than in her own heart she w’ished. Next 
to himself, his friend claimed her attention, and 
her artless confidence and sweet vivacity com¬ 
pletely chained Von Swartz to her side. What a de¬ 
licious sensation thrilled through his heart,when she 
addressed him as plain “Herman,” after the fashion 
of her people. He felt like one who had emerged 
from outer darkness, to the brilliancy of day. 
Dazzled and delighted while Herman gazed into 
her innocent eyes, and her intellectual countenance 
expressive of interest in all he said, he asked hixn- 
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oar patron saint was an Irishman, and none the 
worse for that, as Ireland has had as good saints as 
any in the calendar. And it is now clear that he 
does protect us prosaic writers, by the number of 
reporters and gentlemen of the press which have 
been brought over from the sister kingdom. But 
to proceed. 

Saint Brandon, it appears, was a reading man, 
and amused himself with voyages and travels, but 
St. Brandon Was an unbeliever, and thought that 
travellers told strange things. He took up the 
Zoology of Pliny, and pursued his accounts of 
“ Andres vast, and men whose heads do grow be¬ 
neath their shoulders.” He read until his patience 
was exhausted, and, in a fit of anger, he threw the 
manuscript into the flames. Now this was a heavy 
sin, for a man’s book is the bantling of his brain, 
and to say the least, it was a literary infanticide. 
That very night, an angel appeared to him, and as 
a pennance for his foul crime, (in the enormity of 
which every author will agree with the angel,) he 
was enjoined to make the book over again, no easy 
task in those days, when manuscripts wore rare, 
and the art of book-making had not been invented. 
The sinner, in obedience to the heavenly mission, 
goes to work, he charters a vessel, lays in provi¬ 
sions for a seven years voyage, and with a crew of 
seven monks, he makes sail, and after going 
round the world seven times, during which the 
world went round the sun seven times, he com¬ 
pleted his task in seven volumes folio, which are 
now out of print. Probably, being in manuscript, 
he took it up to heaven with him as a passport into 
paradise. For this miracle—and certainly with 
such a ship’s company, it was a miracle—he was | 
canonized, and is now the patron saint of all prose 
authors, particularly those whose works are mea¬ 
sured by the foot rule. 

And now that I have made known to my frater¬ 
nity that we also have a saint, all they have to do 
is to call upon hm six or seven times, when their 
brains pro at sixes and sevens. I opine that holy 
8t. Brandon amused himself with hazard duriog 
his voyges, for it is quite clear that, with him, aemu’s 
the maim. 

Mag —Quitted Brussels. I don’t know how 

* it is, but I never have been able to get over a very 
unpleasant sort of feeling, when paying a long bill. 


Last Rites. 

By the mighty Minster’s bell, 

Tolling with a sullen swell; 

By the colors half-mast high, 

O’er the sea hung mournfully; 

Know, a Prince hath died! 

By the drum’s dull muffled sound, 

By the arms that sweep the ground, 
By the volleying muskets’ tone, 
Speak ye of a soldier gone. 

In his manhood’s pride f 

By the chaunted psalm, that fills, 
Reverently, the ancieut hills, 
t . . Learn, that, from his harvests done, 
Peasant’s bear a brother on, 
i To his last repose! 


ORIGINAL. 

The Invocation. 

BY A. D. WOODBK1DGE. 

Come gentle muse ! oh, come! and bring 
A draught, from famed Castalia’s spring, 

And let me drink, that I may soar 
On Fancy’s wing, to sink no more; 

Oh, come!—but hush! for on mine ear 
Now falls the voice ’tis bliss to hear. 

** Yes! I come, but without bringing 
Gifts for thee I 

Hast thou not afar been flinging 
Thoughts of me 7 

Hast thou not been meanly toiling 
For thy bread I 

While that Hydra, care, was coiling 
Round thine heed 7” 

“Think’st thou then my choicest favors, 

Arc for thee 7 

No! I keep my richest treasures 
For the free! 

Burst the bonds thy spirit crushing* 

Burst them now! 

Then to thee, full gladly rushing, 

I will bow,” 

| ’Tis true, Celestial Spirit, I have toiled 
E’en for my daily bread! ’Tis true, that care 
Was oft the stern companion of my way; 

But the mean while, my spirit plumed her wing. 
That when released, she might that instant soar. 

In quest alone of thee. And sought I not 
Thy presence, when I wander’d forth to bow 
At Nature’s shrine, enraptur’d still to mark 
Her more than earthly beauty I Was’t not thee, 
For whom I waited by the streamlet’s side. 

When on the green sward, motionless, I watch’d 
Those peaceful waters glide 7 Did I not woo 
Thyself, fair Spirit, when my glance was turned 
To yonder mountain, on whose verdant slope 
I saw thro’ fancy’s glass, the shadow cast 
By thine unfolded wing 7 And sought I not 
Thy presence, when I bent entranced for bourn 
Over the poet’s page, until the words 
No longer met mine eye, while thro’ the realms, 
The magic realms of song, my fancy roved. 

To all the flowers by thine own breath perfum’d 7 
At night, when spent with toil, have I not left 
My soothing pillow, long to watch for thee, 

And heavenward turn mine eye 7 Have I not sought 
Thy presence, oft, Celestial Spirit, fair 7 
Stockbridge, Mast. 


Geed OMfteee. 

Half the misery of human life might be extin¬ 
guished would men alleviate the general curse they 
lie under, by mutual offices of compassion, benevo- 
lenee and humanity. 


Man. 

To look at man as he is seen in the bustle and 
turmoil of the world, one can scarcely believe that 
he is born to enjoy life, but merely to deliver it down 
to others. 
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THE THREE ADVICES; 

AN IRISH TALE 


The stories current among the Irish peasantry 
are not very remarkable for the inculcation of any 
moral lesson, although numberless are the legends 
related of pious and ‘ good people,’ tho saints and 
fairies. The following tale of the Three Advices 
is the only one of a moral character which I remem¬ 
ber to have heard. It was told to me by a profes¬ 
sional story-teller, whose diction I have endeavored 
to preserve, although his wouhriquet of * Poddrcen 
Trelah’ or Paddy the Vagabond, from his wande¬ 
ring life, was not a particularly appropriate title for 
a moralist. The tale is certainly very ancient, and 
has probably found its way iuto Ireland from Wales, 
as it appears to be an amplification of a Bardic 
4 Trail) of Wisdom.’ 

There once come, what of late happened so often 
in Ireland, a hard year. When the crops failed, 
there was beggary and misfortune from one end of 
the island to the other. At that time many poor 
people had to quit the country from want of em¬ 
ployment, and through the high price of provisions. 
Among others, John Carson was under the neccs- 
aity of going over to England, to try if he could get 
work ; and of leaving bis wife and family behind 
him, begging for a bite and a sup up and down, 
and trusting to the charity of good Christians. 

John was a smart young fellow, handy at any 
work, from the hay held to the stable, and willing 
to earn the bread he nte ; and he was soon engaged 
by a gentleman. The English are mighty strict 
upon Irish servants ; he was to have twelve gui¬ 
neas a year wages, but the money was not to be paid 
until the end of the year, and he was to forfeit the 
entire twelve guineas in the lump, if he misconduc¬ 
ted himself in any way within the twelve months. 
John Carson was to be sure upon his b» st behavior, 
and conducted himself in every particular so well 
ibr the whole time, there was no faulting him late 
or early, and the wages were fairly bL. 

The term of tiis agreement being ex )ircd, he de¬ 
termined on returning home, notwithstanding his 
master, who had a great regard for him, pressed 
him to remain, and asked him if he had any reason 
to be dissatisfied with his treatment. 

** No reason in life, sir,” said John ; “you’ve 
been a good master and a kind master to me ; the 
Lord spare you over your family ; but I left a wife 
and two small children of my own at home, after 
me in Ireland, and your honor would never wish to 
keep me from them entirely. The wife and the 
children.” 

“ Well, John,” said the gentleman, “you have 
earned your twelve guineas, and you have been, in 
every respect, so good a servant, that, if you are 
agreeable, I intend giving you what is worth the 
twelve guineas ten times over, in place of your 
wages. But you shall have your choice—will you 
take what I offer, on my word f ” 

John saw no reason to think that his master was 
j«3ting with him, or was insincere in making tho 


offer ; And, therefore, after a slight consideration, 
told him that he agreed to take for his wages what¬ 
ever he would advise, whether it was the twelve 
guineas or not. 

“ Then listen attentively to my words,” said the 
gentleman. 

“ First—I would teach you this—Never to takea 
bye road when you have the highway.” 

“ Secondly—take heed not to lodge in the house 
where an old man is married to a young woman.” 

“And thirdly—Remember that honesty is the 
best policy.” 

“ These are the three advices I would pay you 
with; and they are in value far heyood any gold; 
however, here is a guinea for your travelling char¬ 
ges, and two cakes, one of which you must give to 
your wife, and the other you must not eat yourself 
until you have done so, and I charge you to be 
careful of them.” 

It was not without some reluctance-on the part 
of John Carson that he was made to accept mere 
words for wages, or could be persuadedithat they 
were more precious than , golden guineas. His 
faith in his master was, however, so strong, that be 
at length became satisfied. 

John set out for Ireland the next morning earljt; 
but he had not proceeded far, before be overtook 
two pedlars who were travelling the same way. 
Ho entered into conversation with them, and found 
them a pair of merry fellows, who proved excellent 
company on the road. Now it happened, towards 
the end of their day’s journey, when they were aU 
tired with walking, that they came to a wood, 
through which there was a path that shortened the 
distance to the town they were going towards, by 
two miles. The pedlars advised John logo with 
them through the wood; but he refused ta leave 
the highway, telling them, at the same time, be 
would meet them again at a certain house in the 
town, where travellers put up. John was willing 
to try the worth of the advice which his master bad 
given him, and he arrived in safety, and took up his 
quarters at the appointed place. While he was 
eating his supper, an old man came hobling into 
the kitchen, and gave orders about different mat¬ 
ters there, and then went out again. John would 
1 have taken no particular notice of this, but imme¬ 
diately after, ayoung woman, young enough to be 
the old man’s daughter, came in, and gave orders 
exac tly the contrary of what the old man had given, 
calling him, at the same time, such as old fool, and 
old dotard, and so on. 

When she was gone, John inquired who the old 
man was. “ He is Uielandlord,” said the servant; 
and, Heaven help him ! & dog’s life has he led 
since he married his last wife.” 

“ What,” said John, with surprise, ta is that 
young woman the landlord’s wife 7 I see I must 
not remain in this house to-night;” and, tired as he 
was, he got up to leave it, but went no further than 
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the door before ho met the two pedlars, all cut and 
bleeding, coming in, for they had been robbed and 
almost murdered in the wood. John was very sorry 
to see them in that condition, and advised thorn not 
to lodge in the house, telling them, with a signifi¬ 
cant nod that all was not right there ; but the poor 
pedlars were so weary and so bruised, that they 
would stop where they were, and disregarded the 
advices., 

, Rather than remain in the house, John retired to 
t)ie stable, arid laid himself down upon a bundle of 
steaw, where lie slept soundly for some time. 
About the middle of the night, he heard two persons 
come into the^table, and on listening to their con¬ 
versation, discovered that it was the landlady and 
a man, laying a plan how to murder her husband. 
In the morning John renewed his journey ; but at 
the next town he came to, he was told that the land¬ 
lord in the town he had left had been murdered and 
that two pedlars, whose clothes were found all cov¬ 
ered with blood, had been taken up for the crime, 
and were going to be hanged. John, without men¬ 
tioning what he had overheard to any person, de¬ 
termined to save the pedlars if possible, and so re¬ 
turned, in order attend their trial. 

On going into the court, he saw the two men at 
bar, and the young woman and the man whose 
voice he had heard in the stable, swearing their 
innocent lives away. But the judge allowed him 
to give his evidence, and he told every particular of 
what had occurred. The man and the young wo¬ 
man instantly confessed their guilt; the poor ped¬ 
lars were at once acquitted ; and the judge ordered 
a large reward to be paid to John Carson, as 
through his means the real murderers were brought 
to justice. 

John proceeded towards home, fully convinced 
of the value of two of the advices which his master 
had given him. On arriving at his cabin he found 
his wife and children rejoicing over n purse of 
gold, which die eldest boy had picked up on the 
road that morning. Whilst he was away, they 
had endured all the miseries which the wretched 
families of those who go over to seek work in Eng¬ 
land are exposed to. With precarious food, with¬ 
out a bed to lie down on, or a roof to shelter them, 
they had wandered through the country, seeking 
food from door to door of a starving population ; 
and when a single potatoe was bestowed, shower¬ 
ing down blessings and thanks on the giver, not in 
the set phrases of the mendicant, but in a burst of 
eloquence too fervid not to gush direct from the 
heart. Those only who have seen a family of 
such beggars as 1 describe, can fancy the joy with 
which the poor woman welcomed her husband 
back, and informed him of the purse full of gold. 

11 And where did Mack my boy, find it,” inquired 
John Carson. 

'It was the young squire, for certain, who drop¬ 
ped it,’ said his wife; * for he rode down the road 
this morning, and was leaping his horse in the very 
gup where Micky picked it up; but sure, John, he 
has money enough besides, and never the half-pen¬ 
ny have I to buy my poor childer a bit to eat this 
blessed night.’ 

1 Never mind that,’ said John ; 4 do as 1 bid you, 
end take up the purse at once to the big house, and 
fttk for the young squire. 1 have two cakes which 


I brought every step of the way with me from Eng¬ 
land, and they will do for the children’s supper. I 
ought surely to remember, ns good right I have, 
what my master told me fur my twelve mouths’ 
wages, seeing 1 never, as yet, found what he said 
to be wrong.’ 

‘And what did he say,’ inquired the wife. 

4 That honesty is the best policy,* answered 
John. 

4 Tis very well; and ’tie mighty easy for them 
to say so that have never been sore tempted, by 
distress and famine, to say otherwise, but’your 
bidding is enough for me, John.’ 

Straightway she went to the big house, and in¬ 
quired for the young squire; but she was denied the 
liberty to speak to him. 

4 You must tell me your business, honest woman,' 
said the servant, with a head all powdered and 
frizzled like a cauliflower, and who had on a coat 
covered with gold and silver lace and buttons, and 
every thing in the world. 

4 II"you know but all,’said she, 4 1 am an honest 
woman, for I’ve brought a purse full of gold to the 
young master; for surely it is his; as no body else 
could have so much money.’ 

4 Let me sec it,’ suid the servant. * Ay, its ad 
right—I’ll take caro of it—you need not trouble 
yourself any more about the matter ;* and so say¬ 
ing, he slopped the door in her face. When she 
returned, her husband produced the two cakes 
which his master gave him on parting; and break¬ 
ing one to divide between his children, how waa 
he astonished to find Bix guineas in it; and when 
he took the other and broke it, he found as many 
more. He then remembered the words of his gene¬ 
rous master, who desired him to give one of the 
cakes to his wife, and not to eat the other himself 
until that time; and this was the way bis master 
took to conceal his wages, least he should have 
been robbed, or have lost the money on the road. 

The following day, as John was standing near 
his cabin door, and turning over his own mind 
what he should do with his money, the young 
squire canfe riding down the road. John pulled 
off his hat, for he had not forgotten his manners 
through th^means of travelling to foreign parts, 
and then nrade so bold as to inquire if his honor 
had got thef purse he lost. 

4 Why, ii>is true enough, my good fellow,’ said 
the squire, 4 1 did lose my purse yesterday, and I 
hope you were lucky enough to find it; for if that 
is your cabin, you seem to be very poor, and shall 
keep it as a reward for your honesty.’ 

1 Then the servant at the big house never gave 
it to you last night, after taking it from Nance— 
she’s my wife, your honor—and telling her it waa 
all right?’ 

4 Oh, I must look into this business,’ said the 
squire. 

4 Did you say your wife, my poor man, gave my 
purse to a servant—to what servant?’ 

4 I can’t tell his name rightly,’ said John, ‘be¬ 
cause I don’t know it; but never trust Nance’s eye 
again if she can’t point him out to your honor, if 
so your honor is desirous of knowing.* 

4 Then do you and Nance, as you call her, come 
up to tho hall this evening, and I’ll inquire into the 
matter, I promise yoyA And the squire rode off. 
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Joha and his wife went up accordingly in the 
evening, and he gave a small rap with the big 
knocker at the groat door. The door was opened 
by a grand servant, who, without hearing what the 
poor people had to say, exclaimed, 4 Oh, go!—go! 
what business can you have here V and shut the 
door. 

John’s wife burst out a crying— 4 There,' said 
she, sobbing as if her heart would break, 1 1 knew 
that would be the end of it.’ 

But John had not been in old England merely 
to get his twelve guineas packed in two cakes. 

4 Ho,' said he, firmly; * right is right, and I'll see 
the end of it' So he sets Himself down on the 
steps of the door, determined not to go until ho had 
seen the young squire, and, as it happened, it was 
not long before he came out 

*1 have been expecting you for some time, John,' 
said he; 4 come in and bring your wife in;* and he 
made them go before him into the house. Immedi¬ 
ately he directed all the servants to come up stairs; 
and such an army of them as there was! It fees a 
real sight to see them. 

* Which of you,’ said the young squire, without 
making further words-— 4 which of you all did this 
honest woman give my purse to V —but there was 
no answer. 4 Well, 1 suppose she must be mis¬ 
taken, unless she can tell herself. 4 

John's wife at once pointed her finger towards 
the bead footman; 4 there he is,' said she, 4 if all 
the world were in the fore—clergyman, magistrate, 
judge, jury and all—there he is, and I am ready to 
take my bible-oath to him—there He is who told me 
it was all right when he took the purse, and slam¬ 
med the door in my face, without as much as thank 
ye for it' 

The conscious footman turned pale. 

4 What is this I hear ?’ said his master. 4 If this 
woman gave you my purse, William, why did you 
not give it to me 7’ 

The servant stammered out a denial; but his 
master insisted on his being searched, and the 
purse was found in his pocket. 

4 John,' said the gentleman, turning round, 4 you 
shall be no loeer by this affair. Here are ten 
guineas for you; ge home now, but 1 will not for¬ 
get your wife’s honesty,' 

Within a month John Carson was settled in a 
nice slated bouse, which the squire had furnished 
and made ready for him. What with his wages, 
and the reward he got from the judge, and the ten 
guineas for returning the purse, he was well to do 
in the world, and was soon able to stock a little 
farm, where he lived respectable all his days. On 
his death-bed, he gave his children the very three 
advices which his master had given him cm parting: 

Never to take a buy-road when they eould fol¬ 
low the highway. 

Never to lodge in a house where an old man was 
married to a young woman. 

And, above all, to remember that honesty is the 
best policy. 

The velocity with which the light of the sun tra¬ 
vels to the earth, may be estimated from the fact, 
that it passes in the eighth part of a second, through 
a space which the swiftest bird could not traverse 
in three week?. 


The Bridegroom Brdfi 

BT HUS. CRAWFORD. 

_ V 

-1 heard a voice call 

As a voice from the tomb,— 

44 Make ready the pall! \ 

Weave the chaplet of gloom! v 
There's a lip breathing gladness,—' 
A cheek like the rose, 

Will wax wan in its sadness, 

Ere to-morrow shall close." 

The voice died away, 

As the breath of the wind. 

And the blushes of day 
Chased the dream from my mind; 
And I heard the sweet breathing 
Of love at my side. 

And saw a smile wreathing 
The lips of my bride. 

There were many that day 
To feast in the hall, 

And the harper sang gay 
His blithe welcome to all; 

There was jesting, and quaffing 
From goblets of gold, 

And the young maidens laughing 
At tales of the old. 

The day waned apace, 

And the lamps 'gan to gleam. 
When I look’d on the face 
Of my bride; and my dream 
Chased the spirit of lightness; 

For gone was her bloom. 

And unearthly the whiteness 
That reign'd in its room. 

And I heard the voice call, 

As a voice from the tomb,— 

44 Make ready the pall, 

Weave the chaplet of gloom *” 
And the lip breathing gladness 
Forgot its sweet tone, 

And stood in my sadness 
Unloved , and done. 

Yet I felt in my mind, 

That the judgment was wise. 

For love bad untwin’d 
My soul from the skies; 

And affections more cherished 
Than heaven’s sweet grace, 

Like the flowers that have pershed. 
But darkness embrace. 


* These stanzas were suggested by an affecting 
event, which happened in the family of Sir Charles 
Lee, of Billislee, in 1662. 


Death. 

Well,—let him strike! He shall not find 
A weak, reluctant spirit hero: 

Why should 1 long to stay behind, 

Till age comes old, and sad and drear 7 
Lingering, while others are at rest. 
Among the ruins Time hath made. 

Till, chill and damp, above my breast. 
Life's latest evening, flings its shade. 
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ORIGINAL. 

LUCY WESTCOTT; 

A DOKI9T1C TALI OF TBS RITOLUTIOIf. 


A fkimr scene was never viewed, than was dis¬ 
played from the residence of Hiram Westcott, a 
farmer of Pennsylvania, while it was yet the colony 
of Great Britain. An ample extent of fields and 
orchards; a lovely river winding peacefully through 
verdeot meadows, well filled with flocks and herds; 
tufted here and there with lumps of trees, rem¬ 
nants of the native forests—were contrasted with a 
dark and distant back ground of hills well clothed 
with timber. This extensive tract he inherited 
from his father, who had emigrated from his native 
England, to enjoy unmolested his religious belief. 
Their family was of good parentage, and their edu¬ 
cation entitled them to be above the common sort 
of farmers. The mind of the present possessor of 
this fine and fertile district, presented a contrast to 
the smiling scene around him, dark, gloomy, and 
vindictive ; the sunshine of nature could not pene¬ 
trate his soul. He was a bigot in religion, and pro¬ 
fessed to follow the teachings of our divine Master; 
but he failed in his most essential and beautiful 
doctrines—charity, loving kindness, one to another. 
Blessings were multiplied around him, but he was 
not cheerful; he saw the deity manifested in Wrath, 
and in the chastisement of sin only. He was an 
arbitrary and despotic ruler in his family, and go¬ 
verned by (ear entirely. His presence never gave 
joy, and his absence was hailed as a relief. Iiis 
wife was a meek and timid creature, who soon 
learnt to tremble at his frown. She had involun¬ 
tarily committed a dire offence, in presenting him 
successively with several daughters. He despised 
the weaker sex, and his disappointment was ex¬ 
treme, as each little helpless creature came into 
the world. At length his ardent wishes were grati¬ 
fied : a male child was born unto him—and as he 
compared himself to Abraham of old, he called his 
■on, Isaac. On this child was lavished all the af¬ 
fections of his dark and rugged soul—whilst his 
daughters were considered as insignificant person¬ 
ae* 

Isaac's growth in strength and manly beauty, 
was iH his father could desire. He became bold, 
active and (earless—the first in all athletic exer¬ 
cises. 

When Isaac was about eighteen, he formed an 
acquaintance with a young British officer, who had 
travelled to that part of the country to view a tract 
of land possessed by his father—-and an intimacy 
soon after commenced between them. Lindsay 
Neville's mild, gentlemanly, and highly polished 
bearing made him a favorite also, with the fe¬ 
males of the family; whilst between him and Lucy, 
the youngest and loveliest, there arose an attach¬ 
ment stronger far than friendship, which they felt 
would be as lasting as their lives. Lucy was one 
of those sweet plants which often spring up in the 
most unpromising soil. Her grace, her gentle¬ 
ness, and her softness, formed a strong contrast to 
her rude sire, or her common-place sisters. It was 


not wonderful that Lindsay, when he gased on her 
beautiful countenance, and listened to the sweef 
sounds of her voice, should forget the aristocratic 
ideas of his education, and ardently seek an union 
with her, as one of the greatest blessings life could 
afford. He thought, notwithstanding her rustic edur 
cation, she would compare to the most polished 
ladies of his native land. 

As these two fair beings wandered together, over 
the lovely scenes around them, and gazed in each 
others faces illumined with the sunshine of affec¬ 
tion, they believed there could be neither care nor 
sorrow to be found in the world, and they, at least, 
were created to be happy. But the rumor of war 
soon disturbed this peaceful retreat. The oppres¬ 
sions of the British government were sorely felt. 
Loud murmurings and tbreatenings began to be 
heard. Mr. Westcott entered into the cause of hie 
country, with all the stern determination of his 
character, and stood ready to attest its rights with 
the rancour of the bitterest partisan. 

He sought all occasions to discuss the subject 
in the presence of Capt. Neville, and was never 
careful to avoid the most offensive epithets, when 
speaking of the mother country. Though Captain 
Neville’s loyal blood often boiled with indignation,, 
and his cheek reddened with ire, yet he restrained 
himself when he beheld the soft hazel eye of Lucy 
turned upon him, with an expression which made 
him forgive the rudeness of her father. At length 
it happened, they encountered each other at the 
village inn. Westcott was just from a public 
meeting, called for political purposes; his bloed 
was in ferment, by the subjects he had heard die- 
cussed. He attacked Neville with violence, in the 
presence of several others. Neville's loyality 
and national feelings were violated—he answered 
warmly. They went from one thing to another, 
until such things were said which eould not soon be 
forgotten; and a rupture ensued between them. 
Westcott ordered Neville “never to derken hie 
door with his presence sgain," and they separated,, 
mutually exasperated with each other. 

This was the point at which Westcott wished te> 
arrive; for he had perceived his attentions to Lucy,, 
and he intended to bestow her on another suitor— 
a believer in his own dark and gloomy tenets. As 
for Lucy’s sentiments, her father thought them un¬ 
worthy a moments consideration. The lovers were* 
overwhelmed with despair; their quiet happiness,, 
their dreams of joy, were rudely disturbed. Their 
intercourse was at an end, for Lucy was forbiddenr 
by her father to see Neville again. They knew 
the unforgiving disposition ofWestcott too well to» 
hope for any change. Neville could not bring his 
proud soul to sue to him, even for his Lucy—though 
lie lingered round the scene of his past happiness, 
almost maddened at the intelligence that his rival 
was admitted to the house of Mr. Westcott, a con¬ 
stant visitor. At length lie received orders to join 
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his regiment, as hostilities were on the eve of com¬ 
mencing. Other and sterner thoughts must now 
fill his mind; bat before he tore himself away, he 
contrived to seo Lucy'—once more to take his final 
adieu. With hearts full of grief and vows of con¬ 
stancy, they at length separated, not knowing 
when to hope for another meeting. 

The war soon after commenced, and the whole 
country was roused to action. Those who had 
formerly met in peace, and exchanged the courte¬ 
sies of life, were now armed and opposed to each 
other, not as one nation meets another, but with all 
the rancour of civil warfare. Wanton deeds of 
cruelty were committed on one side, and retaliation 
pursued on the other, until the most hostile feelings 
alone prevailed, between the combatants. 

Westcott was ready at the first call to join the 
army, and was sent to a distance from his home, 
near the frontier. Isaac, all on fire with hopes of 
glory, pleaded in vain to accompary his father. 
Westcott was inexorable, for the first time, to his 
indulged boy. When he beheld his fine and noble 
form not yet arrived at manhood, he could not con¬ 
sent to peril the being on whom his hopes, his hap¬ 
piness were placed. For himself, he could en¬ 
counter any thing; but he resolved liis loved boy 
should not be exposed to the dangers of war. 
Isaac was much disappointed, and sullenly re¬ 
ceived his father’s commands to remain at home; 
but when he found, after his father’s departure, a 
volunteer company of youth, some not older than 
himself, were forming in the neighboring village, 
he forgot or heeded not those commands. He had 
been too long indulged to be restrained now. In 
vain his mother pleaded with the self-willed youth, 
and represented his father’s anger. He knew his 
father’s anger was not for him, his favorite child— 
and ho had been taught by that father’s example 
to despise the counsels of a woman. He there¬ 
fore departed with his young companions, full of 
warlike ardor. They had “ heard of battles,” and 
they each determined to signalize themselves by 
deeds of daring. 

They pursued their march for some days, intend¬ 
ing to join the nearest post, and animating each 
Other wjth their spirit and bravery. The discom¬ 
fort they encountered in fatiguing marches, through 
forests and swamps—coarse food, and sleeping 
on the cold ground, were unheeded by them. 
They dashed on gaily and gallantly, with all tho 
ardor of youth, until they suddenly found them¬ 
selves in the vicinity of the enemy, with a force 
much superior to their own. They prepared for 
action; and with daring rashness, rushed on to the 
conflict. But how could beardless, inexperienced 
youth contend with regular troops. They were 
soon overpowered and cut down, without doing 
much injury to their opponents. Isaac now was 
the commander, in consequence of the death of all 
above him in rauk; and seeing his companions 
falling fast around him, to save the lives of the few 
who remained, he ordered them to lay down their 
arms. It was in vain, however; they were all 
ruthlessly murdered—for in the early days of the 
war, the laws of honorable combat were not ob¬ 
served towards those whom the enemy considered 
os rebels and traitors to their king. It was a me¬ 
lancholy tight to see the bodies of these youths, , 


who so lately, full of health and hope, had dashed 
merrily onwards, now stretched lifeless on the 
ground, in the flower of tbeir days. It seemed 
otherwise, however, to their conquerors—for even 
after life was extinct, they indulged their barbarity 
in wantonly mangling their remains. A few, a 
very few escaped. They concealed themselves in 
the woods, and skulked about the neighborhood 
until the enemy had retired; they then sought the 
remains of their late companions, to give them bu¬ 
rial. The hope of many a family—the mother's 
darling, and the father’s pride, were hastily depo¬ 
sited in the ground, arid left in the silence and soli¬ 
tude of the forest. The survivors returned to their 
homes, to tell the melancholy tale, and every fami¬ 
ly for miles around partook of the calamity. The 
blow fell with peculiar force on the Westcott fami¬ 
ly. Isaac was one of those who had been merci¬ 
lessly cut down, after surrendering. The mother 
bewailed her only son, and the sisters their brother. 
The gentle Lucy, who before this had thought her 
sorrows almost too great to bear, nearly sunkunder 
this stroke. She had been the favored sister of 
the murdered Isaac, and felt his loss most sensibly« 
but she had been taught to seek support from the 
only true source of comfort—and she submitted 
with a resigned spirit. 

A cold and cheerless autumnal day was drawing 
to a close—Mrs. Westcott, with her daughters, sat 
mournful and desolate round their fireside, when 
her husband unexpectedly arrived. As he entered, 
she cast her apron over her face, and clasping her 
hands, sat sobbing and moaning. He gazed hastily 
around. The older girls showed by their swollen 
features and inflamed eyes, long and continued 
weeping; while Lucy’s pale and lovely counte¬ 
nance, expressed the meekness and resignation of 
her character. His eyes wandered around the apart¬ 
ment for tho missing one—fears too mighty to be 
expressed, possessed him; at length he spoke. 

“ Isaac !—where is he ?” was all that he could 
utter. A loud cry burst from them, and told too 
well the dreadful tale to the father. 

“ Is he dead V* he demanded, in a tone which 
showed he would know the worst at once. 

*• He is!—he is!” burst from the weeping mother, 
in tones of agony. 

He heard no more—all strength was gone from 
that powerful and muscular frame, by one over¬ 
whelming blow; and he fell senseless among them. 
For a time, the intensity of feeling was relieved 
by insensibility; but he at length recovered—end 
with a calmness, like that which precedes the 
coming storm, he demanded the particulars of 
Isaac's fate. It seemed a relief to Mrs. Westcott 
to dwell on them, and she minutely related every 
circumstance. He heard her quietly, and occa¬ 
sionally asked for explanation of things not quite 
clear. When she had finished, his agony then 
burst forth in rage and sorrow, fearful to witness. 
The pride of his manhood—he, who was to have 
been the prop of his old age, was gone. Those 
features, on which he had so lately dwelt with fend 
, admiration, defaced and lifeless. That form, which 
bore the promise of strength and manliness, laid in 
a lonely grave. Unlike the patriarch of old, West¬ 
cott could not give up his sou. All night long he 
traversed the apartment—venting his agony in cx- 
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clamalions of sorrow and prayers for vengeance 
on the slayers of his son. 

“ Smite them,” he said, “0! Lord, smite them 
with the strong hand of thy power. Let me put 
my foot upon the neck of the destroyer of my 
Isaac; let my arm be the instrument of thy wrath, 
and deliver them to me bound hand and foot.” 

Soon after, he returned to his post in the army. 
He was brave before this, and would meet the con¬ 
test unshaken as a rock, when buffeted by the 
dashing torrent—now, he was like a rushing whirl¬ 
wind. Where the battle was fiercest, there was he; 
where blood flowed most freely, there he gave vent 
to his thirst for vengeance: it was the ruling pas¬ 
sion of his soul. Retaliation, retaliation, was ever 
his cry. None found mercy from his hand—he 
spared none in fight, and few even who surrender¬ 
ed themselves prisoners. 44 As they dealt witli my 
Isaac,” he would say, “ my beautiful, my brave 
boy—so shall they fare.” Could he have shed the 
blood of all who wore the British uniform, or fought 
for King George, his passion for vengeance would 
hardly have been satiated. He had the command 
oi a detachment, engaged on the frontiers; and 
was surrounded by a band, over whom, by his 
deeds of desperate daring and reckless bravery, 
he had acquired complete control, and who were 
•ubservient to his most unlicensed commands. He 
was ordered home, however, to join the forces of 
Washington, whose limited means obliged him, 
then, to act on the defensive. A few skirmishes, 
in which he, now Col. Westcott, was ever fore¬ 
most, was all that occurred to feed the insatiable 
desire of his soul. His feelings burnt within him, 
and seemed to consume his very being. 

At length, news was brought of a party of British 
troops, stationed in that part of the country where 
Col. Westcott’s home was situated. A detachment 
was sent to cut them off, and Westcott found no dif¬ 
ficulty in obtaining the command. He approached 
his home with feelings impossible to describe, 
when he thought of the defenceless females of his 
family, surrounded by the enemy. He never felt 
their value before, and now trembled for their fate. 
He knew that all, from beardless youth to gray 
beaded old men, had joined the army; therefore, 
none remained to protect the weak. As he drew 
nearer, he saw the traces of an unlicensed soldiery; 
fences destroyed—houses dilapidated, and fruit 
trees cut down—consecrated buildings used for 
stables or barracks, and plunderings and burnings 
freely allowed. He grew exasperated and infuria¬ 
ted as he went on. He longed to meet them in 
battle, and avenge alike his own, and his country’s 
wrongs. Owing, however, to the information of a 
spy, the enemy obtained intelligence of his move¬ 
ments in time to escape, and he halted at his house, 
soured and mortified that he was baffled of his ven¬ 
geance, He did not observe that, whilst the work 
of ruin had been going on, his home was preserved, 
and his farm in perfect order. Not a tree, or flowe¬ 
ry shrub had been touched. Cnpt. Neville accom¬ 
panied the detachment of British troops, and had 
taken up his quarters with Mrs. Westcott, in order 
to protect them. He hud been severely wounded, 
and was not yet recovered; he therefore lingered 
for a few days to recruit his strength—for when the 
troops removed from that place, they had not heard 
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of the approach of Col. Westcott, and there was no 
prospect of an immediate action. 

This reunion appeared to Neville and Lucy, as 
one sweet draught from the bitter cup of life—one 
gleam of sunshine, in the midst of a long cold 
storm. He forgot the scenes of peril and blood¬ 
shed he had so lately witnessed, whilst they talked 
of peace—of happier days—and hopes. She had 
the delightful task of administering to his comforts, 
and soothing his sufferings. They felt their at¬ 
tachment chastened and strengthened by their late 
trials, and their hearts more closely united. 

As Col. Westcott entered his dwelling, he gazed 
around on his assembled family. “ They have 
spared the feeble,” said lie, “for once. Had they 
no wild Indians to let loose upon you, with the 
tomahawk and scalping knife, that your locks 
should adorn their triumphs?—I thought to have 
found my home desolate.” 

44 Oh, no indeed husband,” said Mrs. Westcott, 
“we have been highly favored—our enemy is a 
generous one—our old friend, Capt. Neville—he 
is still in the house, disabled by wounds from pro¬ 
ceeding. 

“ Still in this house,” repeated Col. Westcott. 
whilst a glare of satisfaction lit up his features— 
41 they have not all escaped, then—the Lord lias 
heard me, and one more is delivered to me, bound 
hand and foot.” 

“Surely, Colonel,” Mrs. Westcott ventured to 
say, while her cheek was pale with fear, at the sin¬ 
ister expression of his countenance, “ surely you 
would not harm him,—look around, and see how 
nicely every thing is spared, whilst our neigh 
bars”— 

“ Peace, woman!” said he, in a voice of thunder; 
“ was our Isaac spared—our hope—our glory—our 
man-child ?—as they showed mercy to him, so shall 
they be dealt with. Blood cries for blood—he shall 
die!” 

Mrs. Westcott dared not speak again; and Lucy, 
whose blood had curdled to her heart, at the dread¬ 
ful looks and words of her father, stood for a mo¬ 
ment like a marble statue; her brain whirled—her 
head grew dizzy—all senses seemed leaving her, 
but a feeling of hprror. However, an impulse, 
stronger even than her habitual fear of him, in¬ 
spired her. She started forward, and wildly ex¬ 
claimed, “ Spare him—oh, spare him! father.” 

“ Ha!” said the Colonel, fixing his eyes upon 
her with a sneer, and a look which made her heart 
sink within her with dread, “ do you plead for tho 
oppressor of your country—the murderer of your 
brother?” 

“ He is no murderer,” Lucy uttered, whilst her 
mother and sisters trembled at her daring to ad¬ 
dress the Colonel, in one of his most terrible moods, 
“ he is good, he is kind—he would have saved our 
Isaac, by the sacrifice of his own life.” 

Col. Westcott, who became infuriated, as eve¬ 
ry thing around recalled more forcibly the recol¬ 
lection of his lost idol, appeared like a raving 
maniac, as his long indulged passion for vengeance 
had almost bereft him of reason. 

u The words of an artful and too accomplished 
villain,” said he to Lucy, 44 have seduced you from 

the duty you owe to your parents—to your coui> 
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try—to the memory of your brother,—out of my 
sight,” he added, raising his voice to the highest 
pitch; ‘‘leave me, quickly—erase from your heart 
all recollection of one who is given up for retribu¬ 
tion—who suffers justly by the laws of retalia¬ 
tion.” 

Lucy staid not a moment, but quickly obeyed 
the first part of his commands—whilst, for the lat¬ 
ter, she thought it would be easier to give up life. 
Col. Westcott went out to summon his officers to 
him. Lucy flew up the staircase, and immediately 
sought the room which Neville occupied. It was 
in a wing, and remote from the part usually occu¬ 
pied by the family, which prevented him from 
hearing the voices below. He had thrown himself 
on the bed—Lucy found him in a quiet and refresh¬ 
ing slumber. A flush was on his handsome fea¬ 
tures, as he lay dreaming of his home in England ; 
when he imagined himself presenting Lucy to his 
beloved mother. Lucy gazed on him for a mo¬ 
ment, as he looked so quiet, so peaceful, and so 
handsome—while she said to herself, “ could any 
one have the heart to harm him—and is it my fa¬ 
ther who would do the deed*” There was no time 
to be lost. 

“ Lindsay,” said she, in low tone. At the sound 
of that loved voice, he opened his eyes. Her wild 
and agitated manner at once startled all slumber 
from his senses. “You must fly, Lindsay,” said 
she, “ you must fly—there is not a moment to be 
lost,—my father has returned, and if you do not es¬ 
cape now, I know not what will become of you.” 

“ Be not too much alarmed, my dear Lucy,” said 
Neville, endeavoring to quiet her fears, “ your 
father will not harm me.” 

“ You know him not—you know him not,” she 
replied; “ since the death of Isaac, he is mad—he 
is desperate ; and is surrounded by men, who, be¬ 
cause he is a true patriot, and brave as a lion, will 
stand by him through every thing. He thinks he 
is right—he thinks he pursues the only method, to 
prevent such scenes as proved so fatal to Isaac.” 

Neville, anxious to join his company, listened to 
her entreaties to hasten his departure, and follow 
her instructions. She selected from the family de¬ 
pot of clothes—the collection of several genera¬ 
tions—a thick overcoat, and large slouched hat. 
With these, Neville concealed his undress uniform, 
and disguised his slender form; Lucy then con¬ 
ducted him down the back stairs to a collar kitchen, 
which was only used on grand occasions—such 
as snap making, etc. As they passed the door of 
the sitting room, they heard the deep toned voice of 
Col. Westcott, addressing his officers; he seemed 
urging thorn to his wishes, whilst they demurred. 
They paused not to listen to the result; but passing 
through the lower kitchen, they reached a door¬ 
way, seldom used. It opened outwardly, and was 
surrounded by high shrubbery, which almost con¬ 
cealed it. Screened by these from the view of the 
sentry, they soon arrived at an orchard of large 
and thickly planted apple trees. They passed 
through this, and one open field; then the woods, 
pathless forests lay before him—where many a 
time, in happier days, he had explored its wild re¬ 
cesses, and followed the windings of a brawling 
brook, as it dashed down the neighboring hills. 

“ Here we must part, Lindsay.” 


I Fear not for me, dear Lucy,” said Neville, “ for 
well I know each secret path, and lonely hiding 
place, through this range of hills. I shall soon 
join our troops, and the day will come when we 
can meet under happier circumstances.” One 
hurried embrace—one burst of hope and sorrow, 
of fear and love—and he was gone. 

The night was closing in—a heavy dew was 
falling; and the whipperwill’s cry through the 
lonely forest, seemed to sound to poor Lucy omi¬ 
nous of disaster. She sank down in the high damp 
grass, overcome by fear for Neville’s safety—sor¬ 
row for her departure, and dread of her terrible fa¬ 
ther’s anger. It soon occurred to her that she might 
be missed ; and if found there, it would serve as a 
clue to discover the route of Neville. She quickly 
returned to the house by a circuitous way. As she 
passed through the barn yard, she found her sister 
assisting the domestic to milk the cows. She joined 
them; and taking one of the pails, entered the 
house before her absence had been discovered. 

Col. Westcott and his officers were still engaged 
in discussing the best way to dispose of their pri¬ 
soner. Some were for exchanging him for our 
valuable officers, who were lingering out a wretch¬ 
ed existence in loathsome prisons; but Col. West¬ 
cott, and a few, who like him had been exaspera¬ 
ted, and frenzied by murdcringsand massacreing*, 
wished to make him an example, which would 
teach those who sanctioned such deeds, that their 
most valuable officers would suffer. Col. West¬ 
cott never imagined a daughter of his, however 
her feelings might be interested, would dare to 
thwart him in his plans. He knew not what the 
young, the timid, the gentle could do, when in¬ 
spired by the power of love. At length they dis¬ 
covered the bird had flown. Col. Westcott’s rage 
was terrible. Lucy’s agency in his escape was 
not known, though she feared by the dark and 
threatening looks of her father, he suspected her, 
and her heart sunk within her; but greater alarm 
was felt for the safety of Neville, as a large party 
were sent in pursuit of him. They returned, how¬ 
ever,disappointed and gloomy, with the intelligence 
that Neville had joined his company, which had 
marched on to a strong fortified place. 

Col. Westcott’s orders obliged him to march to¬ 
wards the north. He sent bis family to reside in 
the town of-, farther south, where he sup¬ 

posed they would be secure, and protected from 
the enemy. They remained there for a long time, 
quiet and unmolested, whilst the war was pursued 
in oilier parts of the country. They could seldom 
hoar from Col. Westcott, and Lucy never obtained 
any intelligence of Neville. At length this quiet, 
though tedious interval was interrupted—the tide 
of war rolled towards them. A party of British 
and Hessians soon took possession of the town; 
but the war was now carried on without so many 
of those deeds of wanton destruction as were per¬ 
petrated at first. The property of the inhabitants 
was respected, and Mrs. Westcott and her daugh¬ 
ters remained unmolested in their dwelling. 

Mrs. Westcott’s health had suffered extremely, 
from her late alarms and trials; and it devolved, 
therefore, on her daughters to obtain their neces¬ 
sary supplies. Lucy, and one of her sisters, were 
returning from procuring some medicine required 
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by their mother, when, turning a corner, they found 
, themselves suddenly surrounded by several Hes¬ 
sian soldiers—creatures whose well known deeds 
are still remembered by those who existed at that 
t time. Their wild shouts and hurrahs caused the 
frightened girls to cling to each other, whilst they 
i screamed for succor, though they hardly knew 
from whence to hope for it. A British officer ad- 
- vanced to their assistance, dispersed the soldiers, 
: and offered to escort them home. The quick eye 
■ of Lucy had immediately recognized him—it was 
Neville !—while her large bonnet, and closely 
drawn cloak concealed her from him. After they 
badescaped the soldiers, she pronounced his name, 
i and his joy may be better imagined than described, 
when he found the trembling creature clinging to 
him for protection, was her who was never absent 
from his mind. He was received with much joy 
by Mrs. Westcott, for his amiable manners and un¬ 
failing goodness made him a favorite with them all. 
He had now the power to procure them many com¬ 
forts, and afford these trembling females the de¬ 
lightful feeling of security and protection. 

Negotiations for peace had already commenced. 
Neville and Lucy began to look forward with hope 
to the future. He feared, however, he should be 
ordered away on other service, and Lucy would be 
left to his rival, who had been the constant com¬ 
panion in arms of Col. Westcott, and shared his 
bitter feelings. He wished to secure her to him- 
•elf.and prevailed on the too indulgent Mrs. West¬ 
cott to sanction their union. She could not resist 
the pleadings of the lover, though fear of her hus¬ 
band made her require, their union should be a se¬ 
cret until peace was proclaimed ; then, she hoped, 
bn angry feelings would subside, and his preju¬ 
dices die away with the horrors of war. They 
were united, and soon after, peace was declared. 
Neville was ordered home with the regiment, and 
be parted, after promising a speedy reunion, when 
be should return and claim Lucy for his wife, to be 
eeparated no more. 

Rejoieing filled the land. The object of so hard 
1 ^ggle, and for which the best blood of the 
country had been shed, was obtained. The hus¬ 
bandman returned to his fields—rich crops once 
Bore promised plenty. His long deserted orchards 
t£ain bloomed for him, and his (locks once more 
Hindered unmolested over his fields. The traces 
of war began to disappear, and all forgot their late 
hardships and dangers. The dark and gloomy 
loul of Col. Westcott, however, did not partake of 
Ibegeneral rejoicings; he saw no ray of light in 
fo existence. When he returned to the lands in¬ 
herited from his father, and which, in the pride of 
bis heart, he once thought to transmit to his son ; 
bis loss seemed to be felt as acute as ever. Now 
be could net find a vent to his feelings in dealing 
vengeance on his enemies, his agony seemed to 
frey oa him with tenfold violence. The desire 
revenge, like all evil passions, when not in- 
^%ed, became his master, his torment, an evil 
which haunted him night and day—made 
him insensible to the blessings he still possessed, 
*nd filled him with a devouring thirst, whose cry 
ever, give—give. 

And Lucy —could she partake the pleasures of 
,er mother and sister, when they returned to their 


usual routine of occupation, and rejoiced once 
more to possess the comforts of home?—Alas! her 
heart was not with them, and it seemed no longer 
a home to her. Each well remembered object only 
served vividly to recall past happiness, to remind 
her of her embarrassing situation—an unacknow¬ 
ledged wife ; and told of a perhaps long separation 
from him to whom her heart clung with undimi¬ 
nished attachment. 

Col. Westcott, notwithstanding his gloomy ab¬ 
straction, noticed the bright bloom had faded from 
the cheek of Lucy. Her step was slow and list¬ 
less ; at his sudden approach, she would nervously 
start, and a deep crimson suffused her pale coun¬ 
tenance as she endeavored to escape from his pre¬ 
sence. He also noticed, after a while, his wife and 
elder daughters often in close consultation, whilst 
their evident consternation and troubled counte¬ 
nances, excited his curiosity. A prying neighbor 
at length hinted to him the cause—Lucy was about 
to become a mother! He answered not a word at 
this communication, but with shame and rage con¬ 
centrated in his heart, he sought his daughter. He 
suddenly stood before her, as she was seated with 
her basket, sadly preparing for the coming event. 
She started with guilty consciousness, at one 
glance of his terrible countenance. 

“ Lucy,” thundered he, “you have brought 
shame upon our house.” 

“ Father, father,” said she, sinking on her knees 
before him, “I am a wedded wife !—indeed I am.” 

“ To whom 7” said he, imperatively. 

“ To—to—Capt. Neville,•• answered she, timid- 

l r- 

** To that weak minion of a tyrant—to one of the 
murderers of your brother!—worse than all: rather 
had I have seen you a child of shame—better would 
it have been, had he plunged the knife in your 
heart, than call you wife.” 

“ Oh, father!” said Lucy, “ you wrong him—you 
know not his goodness, his”— 

“ Peace—I will hear no more; degenerate, un¬ 
natural girl! However, it is no union which is not 
sanctioned by a father's consent—and be assured, 
you never shall be his, even should he return to 
claim you, which is very doubtful; too many—too 
many weak girls, like you, have been deceived, 
and have been abandoned. Oh! that ever,” he 
added, his wrath increasing— 44 that ever a child 
of mine should be the momentary plaything of 
such as he; and you—you, who were the chosen 
of one so worthy.” 

He rushed out, leaving Lucy prostrate on the 
floor—while tears, bitter tears burst from her. He 
had uttered that, which bad often been hinted to 
her by others—that, which in the gloomy moments 
of weak health, sometimes occurred; but she had 
chased the vile suspicion from her, as the sugges¬ 
tion of an evil spirit, that she was deserted. Many, 
as her father had asserted, had been placed in like 
circumstances; many had fallen a prey to the de¬ 
signing, or been the victims of inconstancy; and 
nothing remained to them, through the remainder, 
of perhaps a long life, but to repent the weakness 
of a too confiding nature. When Lucy thought of 
Neville—his love, his noble and honorable feelings, 
she repelled with indignation such hints from her 

mother and sisters, and chid herself for unworthy 
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doubts. She had not heard from him, it is true; 
but there were so many reasons for that, she would 
not think of it as intentional on his part, though 
she regretted it. | 

Lucy was banished from her father’s presence, 
and occupied an apartment remote from lire family 
rooms. She soon after gave birth to a fine boy. 
He grew large and strong, and noble looking. He 
was now her only comfort. She gazed on him 
with fond affection, and longed to present him to 
bis father, whom she thought he resembled; but 
bis hazel eye and chesnut hair, were all her own ; 
and those who beheld him, declared he was the 
very image of her lost brother Isaac, when an infant. 

Neville still came not, nor wrote. How tedious- 
ly passed the weary months, with all the heart- 
sickness of hope deferred, to Lucy. Was she in¬ 
deed deserted t She dared not dwell ttpon the 
idea—it filled her with despair. u Yes, I will 
hope/' she said, “ I still will hope, while the re¬ 
collection of his goodness remains to me. If he re¬ 
turns, he shall not find his Lucy a poor wasted 
creature; hope shall yet bring back some bloom 
to this faded cheek.” But in spite of her efforts, 
as time pasted, her heart sunk lower—her counte¬ 
nance became of marble paleness, whilst her ema¬ 
ciated form showed her sufferings. Her sisters 
were all well married, and settled in the vicinity : 
and sometimes, to relieve her mother’s household 
cares, Lucy would venture from her exile and as¬ 
sist in family occupations, when her futher was 
absent. She was once occupied in the garden, 
accompanied by her little son, who was then about 
a year old, and could jnst walk alone. As she was 
busily engaged, be wandered a short distance from 
her, along the pathway,—all at once, she heard 
her father's step—it was too late to withdraw, she 
therefore concealed herself behind some shrubbe¬ 
ry, where she could heboid her father and her son. 
The child, who had always beheld looks of fond¬ 
ness and affection, felt no fear; but running to¬ 
wards Col. Westcott, clasped his fat little arms 
around him. The Colonel looked down upon him 
for a moment, then raised him in his arms, clasped 
him to his breast, andmurmurred, “Isaac—Isaac.” 
For a moment he forgot the past, and seemed once 
more to embrace his child, when he rejoiced at 
possessing a man child. His dark stern nature 
seemed melting away—softer and more human 
feelings arose within him: he buried his face in 
the luxuriant ringlets of his grandchild, to hide his 
tears, whilst the hoy passed his arm around his 
neck, and clung to him. Lucy remained concealed, 
while tears of joy flowed down her cheeks. 

Mrs. Westcott, who was sitting on the porch, 
was much surprised to see her husband approach, 
with his grandchild in his arms. She made no 
comment, however, and merely informed him his 
tea was waiting. He brought from its place, the 
high chair which had served for all his children, 
and placed the boy in it. He then went to the 
door and called, " Lucy, come to tea.” Lucy si¬ 
lently obeyed, and the meal passed as if nothing 
extraordinary had occurred. The prattle of the 
child, who enjoyed the novelty of his situation, was 
the only interruption to the silence of the party. 
Col, Westcott was never so happy, after this, as 
when he had his grandchild in his arms; his past 


sorrows were relieved by the presence of this 
child,—he seemed a cherub sent to heal his wound¬ 
ed spirit. He forgot that it was possible another 
might claim him, and looked upon him as all his 
own. Lucy was restored toiler father’s presence, 
and harmony once more reigned among them. 

A few months after this, as Col. Westcott was 
standing at his door, with his grandson in his arms, 
he beheld a stranger rapidly approaching on horse¬ 
back. He galloped up to the gate, dismounted, 
fastened his horse, and entered. As he walked 
up the pathway to the house, Westcott recognized, 
though pale and careworn, the still handsome 
Capt. Neville. All his hostile feelings were once 
more roused, when lie beheld him who had taught 
disobedience to his daughter, and who now came 
to deprive him of his Tittle idol—his second Isaac, 
who had made him forget the loss of his son. He 
determined, if possible, never to resign his trea¬ 
sure. That event, which would bring health and 
happiness to Lucy, was most unwelcome to him. 
He embraced his grandson more closely, and draw¬ 
ing himself up to his full height, stood in the door¬ 
way, witli a more forbidding aspect. 

“ What would you here/' said he, gruffly, as 
Neville advanced. 

“ I come to seek one,” answered Neville, “ In 
whom I trust my arrival wifi not be unwelcome.'* 

“ There is no one here,” said Wescott, not sof¬ 
tened by the mild and polished bearing, the open, 
countenance of Neville—whose fine expression 
usually prepossessed all in his presence, “ who can 
be claimed by such as you 7—Capt. Neville, 1 
have told you once, never more to darken my door 
with your prcrcnce, and I tell you so again.” 

So saying, Westcott slammed the door violently 
in his face, and retreated within the house. 

1 Neville’s proud blood was all on fire at this insult¬ 
ing reception. He hastily retraced hie steps, 
monnted his horse, and galloped away. 

1 “ Is this the happy meeting,” he thought, before. 

he had gone fnr, “ with my beloved Lucy, which 
1 has cheered me on through so long a separation, so 
many perils—not to see Iterance—not event* know 
if she still lives T—the proud, old, vindictive churl, 
he is not worthy to be the father of one so sweet 
^and gentle. I will return—I will force my way— 
she is mine—I will see her at least.” 

He turned his horse once more, and determined 
to reconnoitre. He entered a little grove of trees, 
dismonnted, and fastening his horse, he attained 
a station where he conld see the house. He watch¬ 
ed for a long time, and strained his eyes in vain— 
he saw not her he so much wished to behold. It 
was a chilly afternoon in spring, and there was no 
inducement to tempt her abroad. The only per¬ 
sons he could see, were a girl going to milk the 
cows, and n man driving home a yoke of oxen. 
Darkness at length concealed all things, except the 
light which appeared from the windows. Neville 
impatiently counted the weary hours as they pass¬ 
ed, until he supposed the family had retired forest. 
When lights were no longer seen from the house. 
Ire cautiously approached, and anxiously gazed 
around for some token of his Lucy. As he went 
to the other side of the house, he beheld a light 
gleaming from the upper window. It was from 
the room he hod once occupied, and memory re- 
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called every circumstance connected with her hej 
was now seeking. A female form passed quickly j 
across. He had but a momentary view, it was 
however sufficient—he recognized his Lucy’s grace¬ 
ful motion. Ilis heart beat with joy, as he dis¬ 
covered she still lived. He watched long in vuin, 
she did not again appear. He was considering 
how to obtain an interview with her, when his 
foot stumbled on something in the high grass,—it 
was a ladder, left there by the painters who had been 
employed to repaint the house. It was the thing 
he wanted; he raised the ladder softly to the win¬ 
dow of the room adjoining the apartment occu¬ 
pied by Lucy, which he observed bad been left 
open. He quickly mounted and entered the win¬ 
dow. 

Westcott, after his meeting with Neville, went 
immediately into the back part of the bouse, where 
he found Lucy occupied with her mother. He 
placed her boy in her arms, bade her retire to her 
room, and leave it not until the next morning, when 
he required her to be prepared to start with him on 
a journey to a distant part of the country. Lucy 
obeyed with wonder. 81)6 asked no questions, 
for she knew it would be useless—but employed 
herself in preparing to depart. She sat by the bed 
side of her sleeping child, musing on the strange 
commands of her father. All the family had re¬ 
tired to rest, and the house was profoundly still, 
when the sound of a footstep in the adjoining room 
arrested her attention. The door of her apartment 
opened. Was it an apparition from another world, 
or did Neville, her husband, stand before her? 
When she found herself clasped in his arms, and 
addressed by many endearing epithets, she could 
no longer doubt; but was convinced it was indeed 
Neville—alive, and faithful. Lucy thought not, 
she cared not, then, how lie had appeared so 
strangely and so suddenly. She was only con¬ 
scious of the delightful certainty of beholding him 
once more. A short time only, did he indulge in 
the outpourings of their hearts. 

11 You are mine, Lucy,” said he, “you are mine; 
we must be separated no more. You must fly with 
me, this moment, before your father prevents our 
reunion.” 

" My father,” repeated Lucy, “ will not prevent 
it. He knows all,—he has forgiven mo, and loves 
our child ao he once loved Isaac.” 

11 Our child!” said Neville, with surprise. 

“ Did you not know,” said Lucy, as she raised 
the cover from her sleeping boy, “ did you not re¬ 
ceive my letters.” 

When Lucy beheld the flush of joy and affection, 
which radiated Neville’s countenance, as he gazed 
on his beautiful boy, she felt all her sufferings re¬ 
paid, in that happy moment. 

When Neville recounted the rude and insulting 
reception he had met with from Col. Westcott, and 
Lucy remembered the journey she was ordered to 
undertake, she was convinced her father would 
leave no means untried to separate them. Her 
heart failed at the prospect of the long and vexa¬ 
tious interval which must elapse before their re¬ 
union, and she shrank from the scenes she would 
probably encounter with her dreaded parent. She 
listened to Neville’s entreaties; and hastily attiring 
herself, she wrapped the sleeping child in a cloak, 


and pressing him to her bosom, assisted by her hus¬ 
band, descended the ladder. They soon arrived 
at the place where Neville had left his horse. He 
placed Lucy on it, with tlic child in her arms; and 
taking the bridle, he led them to the nearest town. 
There they procured a more comfortable convey¬ 
ance, and stopped not in their journey, until they 
were beyond the reach of all molestation from West- 
cott—and they could enjoy, in security, the happU 
ness of once more being united. 

Neville had been ordered, immediately after his 
arrival in England, on foreign and dangerous ser¬ 
vice. When he returned to his native land, ha 
found his parents no longer living, and became in¬ 
volved in a tedious lawsuit. Whilst he was waiting 
to settle his affuirs, he had written often to Lucy, 
but supposed the irregular state of the mails had 
been the cause of the miscarriage of their letters— 
for he also had never received oue from her. 

We will not dwell on the violence of Westcott, 
when he found himself again deprived of the object 
of his idolatrous attachment, and frustrated in his 
wishes. He sank into a moody, sullen state, and 
became more gloomy and cheerless than ever. 

Neville had made arrangements to reside on the 
land he had inherited from his father, situated not 
far from the farm of Westcott. Lucy determined 
to seek a reconciliation with her father, whose dis¬ 
pleasure was the only obstacle to her happiness. 
She sent her little boy to him, whose increasing 
resemblance to the lost Isaac was mere and more 
striking. When Westcott beheld the child, hie 
heart yearned towards him. He detained him, 
and sent word to Lucy, he would forgive her all 
her disobedience, if she would leave Isaac, as lie 
called the child, to reside with him. It was a sore 
trial to Lucy, but her husband did not object, and 
she consented. She was therefore once more re¬ 
ceived at her father’s house. 

Lucy, however, was not long separated from her 
child ; for Westcott’s strong and unrestrained pas¬ 
sions had preyed inwardly on his existence. Ha 
fell, whilst apparently in the vigor of his days, like 
a tree in the forest, overthrown by the whirlwind, 
with all its leaves green upon its boughs. 

After the shock of her father’s death was over, 
Lucy and Neville enjoyed the happiness they had 
anticipated together. Their past sufferings were 
forgotten, or only remained to teach them to be 
more grateful for their present blessings. They 
not only formed the felicity of each other, bul dif¬ 
fused happiness on all around them. x. s. 


Dirge. 


Alas, for the clod that is resting now, 

On those slumbering eyes—on that faded brow ? 
Wo for the cheek that hath ceased to bloom,— 

For the lips that are dumb in the noisesome tomb; 
Their melody broken, their fragrance gone,— 
•Their aspect cold as the Parian stone: 

Alas, for the hopes that with thee have died,— 

Oh, loved one! would I were by thy side! 

Yet the ‘joy of grief’ it is mine to bear; 

I hear thy voice in the twilight air; 

Thy smile of sw eetness untold I see, 

When the visions of evening are borne to me; 

Thy kiss on my dreaming lip is warm,— 

My arm cmbraccth thy yielding form : 

Then 1 wake in a world that is sad and drear, 

To feci in my bopom—thou art not here! 
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FRITHIOF'S SAGA. 


FrlthloPs Saga. 

A SWEDISH rOEM, BT ESA1AS TXNGER. 

To the Editor of the Ladies Companion, 

Dear Sir,— 

You will no doubt rejoice with me, that the 
above beautiful poem has, at last, after appearing 
in Danish and German, received an English dress. 
The lovers of poetry will hail its appearance for 
itself alone, as it is a very masterly performance, 
and for its novelty, as the poetry of Sweden so 
seldom reaches us. The several cantos are a suc¬ 
cession of cabinet pictures, in which the antique 
costumes and brilliancy of coloring, wear all the 
originality and freshness of former days. The cus¬ 
toms and mythology of Scandinavia are faithfully 
delineated, while the simple manners and true 
hearts of these ancient Norsemen, throw an inex¬ 
pressible charm over their history. The poem 
abounds with bold graphic imagery, and touches 
of nature, and deep tenderness; and with your per¬ 
mission, I will from time to time extract some of its 
beauties, for the gratification of year readers. To 
the American ladies it will be fraught with interest, 
as the translation from which I shall select, is by 
one of their fair countrywomen, now in Europe, 
f have adopted her version, as it adheres more 
closely to the original than that of another author 
which appeared about the same time. The hero, 
Frithiof, who combines all the boldness and daring 
of a northern Sea-King with great refinement of 
feeling and tenderness of heart, repairs in disguise 
to the court of king Ring, whom bis betrothed 
bride, Ingeborg, has been forced to marry. 

e. r. s. 


As if he were an infant’s toy, he turns h im up 
and down; 

While many said— 44 he’s rightly served, and so 
should we have done.” 

11 What noise is that below 7 Who dares the royal 
peace to break 7 

Come up to me, thou rash old roan! I fain with 
thee would speak: 

What is thy name 7 whence dost thou come 7 what 
seek’st thou in my hall/” 

This, to the ancient man, incens'd, king Ring 
did loudly call. 

“ Thou askest much at once, O king! yet will 
I answer thee; 

But I will not my name reveal, for that belongs 
to me: 

With sorrow have I nurtured been; my heritage 
is want; 

And from the wolf's abode I come, where 

dwelleth Famine gaunt. 

1 11 In former times my dragon's back how proudly 
I bestrode, 

As o’er the wave, with gilded crest and sable 
wings it rode ! 

But now it’s wreck’d, and piece-meal lies, half 
buried in the sand, 

And I’m grown old, and forced to live, salt 

burning on the strand. 

44 1 came thy wisdom to behold, renown'd both 
far and near, 

But with contempt they treated me, and that I 


CANTO XVII. 

Twas Jul; and in his chair of state king Ring 
sat drinking mead, 

And near him sat queen Ingeborg, with cheek 
so white and red. 

Autumn and Spring together joined, in them 
each guest could see; 

She was the fresh and blooming Spring, the 
Autumn pale was he. 

An old man now knocked at the door, and 
entered in the hall, 

From head to foot in bearskin clad, and quite 
unknown to all: 

With staff in hand, and bent with age, he tot¬ 
tering seemed to go, 

Yet was his stature taller far than all 

the rest, I trow. 

He sat him down upon the bench the nearest to 
the door, 

And that is now the poor man’s place, just as it 
was of yore: 

The courtiers whisper scornfully, and one did 
laugh outright, 

While pointing with his finger at the bearskin 
covered wight. 

The stranger’s eyes flash'd fierce disdain; he rises 
and in haste, 

With his all-powerful hand he grasps the cour¬ 
tier by the waist; 


could not bear; 

I took a coxcomb by the waist, and twirl’d him 
up and down, 

Yet he's unscath’d: so pardon, king, the free¬ 
dom I have shown!” 

44 Wise thy discourse, and courteous are thy 

wordsthe king replied; 

44 Old age should ever reverence find ; come, 
sit thee by my side ! 

But first, thy bearskin doflf, and show the very 
man thou art; 

Disguiso to me displeasing is, but frankness glads 
my heart.” 

Obedient to the king’s behest, he let his bear¬ 
skin fall, 

And ’stead of an old man, appears a youth ro¬ 
bust and tall: 

Over his shoulders broad, and eke around his 
forehead high, 

His flowing locks of gold fall down in graceful 
symmetry. 


With gallant mien erect he stood, in velvet 
mantle blue; 

His loins were girded by a belt of silver 
bright to view. 

Boars, deer and foxes, were engraved with won¬ 
drous skill thereon. 

And round the hero's waist they seem’d in eager 
haste to run. 
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Like hardened lightning by his side, his trusty 
sword hangs down, 

And glittering on his brawny arm the golden 
bracelet shone: 

Around the hall his eyes he cast with stern ma¬ 
jestic air, 

As tall as Asa-Thor* in size; as Asa Balder! 
fair. 

How swift on Ingeborga’s cheek, the roses come 
and go, 

Changing its hue like northern light, reflected 
on the snow! 

As water-lilies up and down are moved on 
troubled wave, 

Thus did the bosom of the queen with strong 
pulsations heave. 

But now Vis time to make the Vow, and borne 
along in state 

Enters the roasted boar, while horns his pre¬ 
sence celebrate: 

With apple in his mouth he grins, and garlands 
crown his head, 

In his four paws the silver dish, in pomp he 
seems to tread. 

But now the king arose, and shook aside his 
locks of snow, 

And touching the boar’s head he thus pro¬ 
claim’d aloud his Vow: 

44 Frithiof I swear to overcome, though like a 
god in war; 

So help me Odin! help me Frey! and thou 
too, Asa-Thor !” 

A sneering laugh from Frithiof bursts, when 

this discourse he hears; 

And a faint gleam of rising wrath on his stern 
front appears: 

With the pummel of his falchion fell, so loud 
he struck the board 

Each champion started up alarmed, and grasp’d 
in haste his sword. 

44 Now to my Vow, I prithee, king, a courteous 
ear incline! 

Young Frithiof I know right well; he’s much a 
friend of mine. 

I swear against the world in arms, in Frithiofs 
cause to fight; 

So help me Fates! and thou also, my sword, 
defend the right!” 

The king now scann’d him well, and said: 44 Thy 
speech is bold and proud; 

Yet in the halls of northern kings, free speaking 
is allowed. 

Fill high his cop with wine, oh! queen, and give 
him of the best: 

The gallant stranger will, I hope, this winter 
be our guest.” 

And now the queen lifts up the horn; with 

wine she fills it full; 


* God of Thunder. t The Sun, or Apollo. 


It was an ornament of cost, form’d of the wild 
bull’s skull: 

Of solid silver was its stem ; thereon you might 
behold 

Full many a rune of the olden time, engraved 
on rings of gold. 

With downcast eye, and falt’ring mein, she 

hands the goblet filled 

To Frithiof; but she trembled so, that many a 
drop was spill’d; 

As setting suns their radiance leave upon the 
lilies bland, 

Thus shows the purple liquor drops, upon her 
milk white hand. 

From her fair band he takes the horn, with joy¬ 
ful ardent gaze: 

Not two men could that goblet drain, in these 
degenerate days; 

But at one hearty draught, without once draw¬ 
ing breath, I ween, 

He empties all the horn’s contents, in honor of 
the queen. 

And now the Scald takes up the harp, and strikes 
the golden strings; 

Of many a tender tale of love r in Norway’s land 
he sings: 

Of Hagbarth bold, and Signe fair; so soothing 
was the strain, 

That e’en the rugged steel-clad chiefs from tears 
could scarce refrain. 

But when he next of Valhall sings, and of the 
Einherier brave, 

Of all their sires’ heroic deeds, on land or 
ocean’s wave, 

The lofty strain each look inflames, each hand 
now grasps the sword. 

While briskly circulates the boro around the 
festive board. 

Full lustily that night they drank, in th’hospi¬ 
table hall, 

And till the crowing of the cock, carous’d the 
champions all; 

Then stagg’ring forth, they seek repose, by sleep 
and wine oppress’d; 

But to fair Ingeborga’s bower the king retires 
to rest. 


An Exquisite. 


44 By heavens!” drawled out a BrummelKte of 
the first water, who was breakfasting with some 
friends one morning, 44 by heavens! I*m dreadfully 
distressed, unspeakably fatigued, already—abso¬ 
lutely exhausted. These mornings are horrid 
things. Why can’t we do without mornings T 
will you, my dear madam,” continued lie, addres¬ 
sing a young lady who sat next him, 44 will you be 
so obliging as to try and open that muffin for me T 
for positively I haven’t strength; and in the mean 
tit no I’ll make an effort to flirt with this piece of 


toast.” 
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CORK BOOTS. 


Cork Boots. 

“ Say what you please,” said Captain E. to his | 
friend Major S., 44 say what you please of the so¬ 
briety and gravity of the English nation ; but how¬ 
ever we may flatter ourselves on that head, we do j 
not by any means bear that character amongst 
foreigners.” 

44 You don’t mean to assert, my friend,” rejoined 
Major 8., 44 that we have half the vivacity of the 
French, or a tenth part of the wit of the Italians; 
our demeanor is more grave, more thoughtful.” 

44 A fig for your gravity,” cried his friend : 44 did 
you ever hear of a Frenchman or an Italian playing 
nuch pranks, such hoaxes, as some of our regiment 
did?—for instance, take the story of the Cork 
Boots.” 

44 Ha, ha, ha!” roared Major 8.; 44 that really 
was a capital affair ! Do you know that there was 
nothing during the whole campaign that afforded 
me so much pleasure, so many agreeable recollec¬ 
tions ; although begun in a frolic, it was the means 
of assisting more than one friend, which without 
the aid of cork boots I never could have accom¬ 
plished.” 

44 What’s that, Ned T” said his uncle, a hearty 
old squire, and who was as fond of a joke or a 
merry tale as his nephew— 44 what story is this ? 
I thought thou hadst emptied thy budget long ago.” 

44 Why, uncle,” replied Nod, 44 I have hardly 
had time to give you the whole of my pranks since 
I left merry England; but speaking, you know, 
makes the throat dry, so let's have another bottle 
of claret, and then you shall have the story of the 
Cork Boots.” 

44 1 doubt if it’s worth so much,” said his uncle, 
winking at Captain E.; 44 however, I’ll try you once 
more, in the hope that this story may be something 
better than your last one.” So the wine being put 
-on the table, the fire stirred, and the candles snuffed, 
Ned, without more preamble, thus began :— 

44 1 dare say, uncle, you will recollect the time 
when hoaxing was all the fashion in London, and 
that in one case in particular not only the street in 
which the person lived, but even those adjoining 
were absolutely blocked up by the people, who 
were hurrying, some on foot and others in vehicles 
of every description, with the innumerable articles 
which they had been ordered to send in. Well, 
the English papers which were sent out were quite 
full of this hoax, and afforded us great amusement 
at the mess. This was followed by many sage re¬ 
marks regarding the gullibility of John Bull, till at 
length I hazarded a conjecture that the Lisbonites 
might perhaps bo successfully imposed upon. A 
dozen voices immediately scouted the idea;—the 
thing was impossible; no, none but John, honest 
simple John, was at all likely to fall into a trap. 
All this did not discourage me; and after a great i 
deal of talk I at length declared that I would un¬ 
dertake to assemble at a given point ten thousand 
of the inhabitants of Lisbon, in the expectation of 
hearing or seeing something very wonderful, and 
which, of course, they would neither hear nor see. 

I had scarcely spoken when bets were offered to 
me on all hands, and at high odds against my un¬ 
dertaking. 1 took a few of them, and the remain¬ 
der was taken by those of iny brother officers who, 


from the confident way in which I spoke, were in¬ 
clined to risk a small sum for the chance of win¬ 
ning a large one. This being finished, it was agreed 
on all bunds that the strictest secresy should be 
preserved, and that no one should interfere with 
my arrangements; so, without taking any one into 
my confidence, I proceeded with my measures ac¬ 
cordingly. 

44 1 had bills posted up in the most public streets 
and squares in Lisbon,announcing that an English¬ 
man in Cork Boots would, at the height of the tide 
on the following Wednesday, walk across the Ta¬ 
gus; and inviting all the men, women, and chil¬ 
dren to come and see so novel a sight,—a sight that 
they might never have it in their power to see 
again. Wednesday arrived; and as if on purpose 
to do all manner of justice to bootikins, the heat of 
the sun was tempered by a fine refreshing breeze 
from the Tngus. At an early hour all our mess 
was on the alert to ascertain what was likely to be 
the result of the experiment; and for a while I was 
exposed to a hot fire from those who had betted 
against its success. But the tables were soon 
turned. Long before the appointed time, the popo- 
lation began to pour out of Lisbon; the shops were 
shut, and every horse, mule, and carriage, which 
could be had for love or money was put in requisi¬ 
tion. It was a glorious day for the boatmen also, 
who charged double price for many preferred go¬ 
ing by water. 

44 The place where Cork Boots was to make his 
debut, was from the garden wall of the fine palace 
of Belem, three miles from Lisbon; and at this 
place the Tagus is three miles across. Our Mar¬ 
shal, not thinking he ought to know better than his 
neighbors, announced his intention of being pro- 
sent; and the Cortes, who were then assembled, 
on hearing of the Marshal’s intention, resolved also 
to honor Corky with their august presence, and, 
accompanied by a prodigious tail of attendants, 
they took their station at the windows of the palace 
of Belem, which almost touches the Tagus, thus 
securing to themselves the best situation for seeing 
every thing. 

44 1 shall not soon forget the scene which.pre¬ 
sented itself to our view. In place of ten thousand 
there were fifty thousand people assembled; and 
the variety of their dresses, and the mingling of the 
different groups together, would have formed a 
most enchanting subject for the painter. There 
one might see ladies in the most elegant costume 
mixed with the veil and mantilla of the lower or¬ 
ders ; friars and officers—sellers of cakes and con¬ 
fectionary—venders of lemonade—criers of iced 
water—mingled with the military bands that sere¬ 
naded the multitude; the little town of Belem was 
all agog—never had it been so gay. In short, my 
dear uncle, never was a hoax more charmingly ar¬ 
ranged. 

44 Three o’clock was the time fixed for Corky to 
take his leave of the land. As the hour drew near, 
the populace began to look out for his arrival, and 
to wonder what could detain him. Expectation sat 
on every face; the Tagus spread out her silvery 
hosom as if inviting her expected guest; but still 
he came not. The Marshal began to look grave, 
and took out bis watch; so did his suite, so did the 
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Cortes, and to did all those who had watches. 
The populace began to murmur, and gesticulate; 
no class of people seemed pleased, but those who 
had commodities to sell. 

“At length, as if by magic, sundry bills were post¬ 
ed up in different parts of the place, announcing that 
the gentleman with the Cork Boots was in despair 
at not being able to step across the Tagus that day, 
as the boot-maker had just sent him intelligence 
that the French army having burnt down all the 
cork trees, he had not been able in all Lisbon to 
procure as much as would finish theoK 

“On learning this announcement, the Marshal 
and his suite descended from the palace with all 
imaginable gravity, and mounting their horses set 
•ff quietly and composedly towards Lisbon, as if 
the disappointment had arisen from accident; the 
Cortes followed in a similar manner; but, when 
the mass of the people found that they had been 
hoaxed, the burst of wrath and indignation which 
broke from them was tremendous. The clenching 
of fists and teeth, and the sparkling of thousands 
of black eyes, while they vowed vengeance against 
the hoaxer, made me feel somewhat uncomforta¬ 
ble; but the secret was well kept: so, I had the 
double pleasure of winning my bet, and having 
many a hearty laugh with my friends at the admi¬ 
rable manner in which the hoax had succeeded. 
The Portuguese, however, have neither forgotten 
■or forgiven it; and to this day, you cannot offend 
an inhabitant of Lisbon more than by asking him 
if he had seen the man with the Cork Boots walk 
across the Tagus." i. w. a. 5 . 


Insanity. 

Thzre is no end to the false impressions and de¬ 
lusions with which the mind may be affected. A 
physician was once called to see a man laboring 
under the fancy that he was a tea-pot. And when 
the physician endeavored to ridicule him out of the 
idea, he indignantly replied, “ I am a tea-pot," and 
forming a semi-circle with one arm by placing his 
hand upon his hip, he said, “ there is the handle," 
and thrusting out the other arm, “there is the 
spout." Men have believed themselves converted 
into barrels and rolled about the streets. One case 
is recorded of a man who believed himself a clock, 
and would stand for hours at the head of the stairs, 
clicking with his tongue. A respectable trades¬ 
man in England even fancied himself metamor¬ 
phosed into a seven shilling piece, and took the 
precaution of requesting, as a particular favor of 
his friends, that if his wife should present him in 
payment, they would not give change for him. 
Some have supposed that many armed knights were 
engaged in battling with them. A sea captain in 
Philadelphia, believed for many years that he had 
a wolf in his liver. A madman in the Pennsylva¬ 
nia hospital believed that he was once a calf, and 
mentioned the name of the butcher who killed 
him, and the very stall in the market on which 
his flesh was sold, previously to his animating his 
present body. One man believes his legs to be 
made of butter and with the greatest caution avoids I 
the fire; another imagines them to be made ofj 
glass, and with extreme care wraps them up and 
guards them with wooden boxes when he goes out 

5 


to ride. A prince of Bourbon often supposes him¬ 
self to be a plant, and taking his stand in the garden, 
would insist upon being watered in common with 
the plants around him. A French gentleman ima¬ 
gined himself to be dead, and refused to eat. To 
prevent hisdying with starvation, two persons were 
introduced to him in the character of illustrious 
dead like himself, and they invited him, after some 
conversation respecting the world of shades, to 
dine with another distinguished but deceased per¬ 
son, Marshal Turenne. The lunatic accepted this 
polite invitation and made a very hearty dinner. 
Every day while his fancy prevailed.it was neces¬ 
sary to invite him to the table of some ghost of 
rank and reputation. Yet in the other common 
affairs of life, the gentleman was not incapacitated 
from attending to his own interests. 


Pmlaa Women. 

Accokdhto to the doctrine inculcated by Maho¬ 
met, the women in Persia are not only excluded 
from all society, but go shout so little that a tra¬ 
veller might pass through the whole country and 
not see a female face; as the Persians are, perhaps, 
even Borv jealous than the Turks. The Arme¬ 
nian and other Christian women living amongst 
them, afe obliged to conform to Mahometan law in 
this respect, and cover their faces, and wrap up 
their figures in a large sort of domino or feradgee, 
in the same manner as the native women, or they 
would be insulted. 80 naturalized are the Chris¬ 
tians to the custom that it was the cause of a great 
disappointment to us upon one occasion. An Ita¬ 
lian doctor, who had been lately married to an Ar¬ 
menian, was polite enough to endeavor to induce 
his bride to uncover her face for our curiosity and 
amusement; but his best efforts to persuade her 
it would not he improper were in vain; the lady 
even smoked kailcum {the Persian hookah) whilst 
we were in company with her, but kept it under 
her veil; it was altogether a most ludicrous scene; 
in vain we told her that it was unfair she should 
have the opportunity of seeing us through the little 
holes in her dress, and that we could not be per¬ 
mitted the advantage of seeing her, even with her 
husband's consent. She felt it would be extreme¬ 
ly indecent to show her face; and we were obliged 
to satisfy ourselves with the assurance of her husband 
that she was not worth seeing , and the great proba¬ 
bility that she would have accidentally dropped 
aside her veil, if she had any hopes of exciting our 
admiration. 


When a man's fancy gets astride on bis reason, 
when his imagination is at cuff with the senses, 
and common understanding, as well os common 
sense, is kicked out of doors; the first proselyte he 
makes is himself, and when that is once compassed, 
the difficulty is not so great in bringing over others: 
a strong delusion always operating from without, 
as vigorously as from within. For cant and vision 
are to the ear and eye, the same that tickling is to 
the touch. 


Perpetual aiming at wit is a very bad part of 
conversation. It is done to support a character; it 
generally fails; and is an insult.on the company. 
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NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


From the Token and Atlantic Souvenir of 1836. 

NEW YEAR’S DAY. 

BY MISS SEDGWICK. 


u I wish I could find a solution for one mystery,” 
said Mary Moore, to her mother as during the Inst 
hour of the last night of 1834 they sat together, not 
over the inspiring embers of a nutwood fire, as in 
good old times, but within the circumambient at¬ 
mosphere of a grate glowing with Schuylkill coals. 

44 Is there but one mystery in life, that puzzles 
you, Mary?” asked her mother. 

44 One more than all others, and that is, why Liz¬ 
zy Percival is so tormented !” 

44 Lizzy tormented? She seems to me to be the 
happiest girl of all our acquaintance.” 

m Mother! did not she begin with the greatest of 
all earthly plagues,—a step mother.” 

44 A step mother, my dear child, is not of course 
a plague.” 

44 But Lizzy’s was, you knoiv, mother!” 

44 A plague to herself, undoubtedly, but the great¬ 
est of all blessingB to Lizzy.” 

44 A blessing to Lizzy ! what do you mean, mo- 
thert” 

44 1 mean that the trials of Lizzy’s childhood and | 
youth, developed and strengthened her virtues. 
Lizzy’s matchless sweetness of temper, was acquir¬ 
ed or at least perfected, by the continual discipline 
which it required to endure patiently the exactions 
and indolence of her step mother. In short, Mary, 
Lizzy has been made far better'by her relation 
with her step mother. She has overcome evil and 
not been overcome by it I wish, my dear Mary, 
tnat you could realize that it is not the circum¬ 
stances in which we are placed, but the temper in 
which we meet them; the fruit we reap from them, 
that makes them either fortunate or unfortunate for 
us.” 

44 Well mother I suppose if I was as old, and as 
wise, and above all as good as you are, I should 
think as you do, but in the mean time, (an endless 
mean time) I must account such a step mother as 
Lizzy Percival’s the first and chiefest of all mise¬ 
ries. And then, when it pleased kind heaven to 
reward Lizzy’s virtue by the removal of this^ra-l 
cious lady, you know, she left behind her half a do¬ 
zen little pledges, to whom poor Lizzy has been 
obliged to devote and sacrifice herself.” 

44 And this devotion and selfsacrifice has made her | 
the exemplary and lovely creature she is. Her 
youth, instead of being wasted in frivolity has been 
most profitably employed. Duty is now happiness 
to her, and she is rewarded a thousand fold for all 
her exertions, by the improvement of her character 
and the devoted love of her little brothers and sis¬ 
ters.” 

44 Well, mother, you are very ingenious, but I 
think it will puzzle you to prove, that there is more 
profit than loss to Lizzy in being thwarted in her 
affections. Never was there a truer, a deeper, or 
better merited love than Lizzy’s for Harry Stuart; 
never any thing more unreasonable, nor more ob¬ 
stinate than Mr, Percival’s opposition to their en¬ 


gagement, and if I were Lizzy”—she hesitated, and 
her mother finished the sentence. 

44 You would take the matter into your owm 
hands!” 

44 1 do not say that; but I would not submit im¬ 
plicitly, as she does, toiling on and on for that re¬ 
giment of children, and trying while she is sacri- 
I being her happiness to appear perfectly cheerful* 

; and what provokes me more than all, being so, the 
greater part of the time in spite of every thing!” 

44 Ah, Mary, a kind disposition, a gentle temper, 
an approving conscience, an occupation for every 
moment of a most useful life, must make Lizzy 
happy even though the current of true love does 
not run smooth.” 

“But Lizzy does flag, sometimes; 1 have seen 
her very sad.” 

44 For any length of time ?” 

44 Oh, no! because she has always something or 
other to do.” 

41 True, Mary, ’tis your idlers who make the most 
of misery, and create it when it is not ready made 
to their hands. Lizzy will finally have the reward 
of her virtue; her father will relent.” 

44 Never—never, mother. You hope against hope. 
Mr. Percival is as proud and obstinate as all the 
Montagues and Capulets together. He is one of 
the infallibles. He prides himself on never chang¬ 
ing a resolve, nor even an opinion; on never un¬ 
saying what he has once said, and you know he not 
only said, but swore, and that in Lizzy’s presence 
too, that, she should never marry a son of Gilbert 
Stuart.” 

44 Yes, I know. But continual dropping wears 
the rock, and the sun, if it were to shine long 
enough, would melt polar ice. Mr. Pcrcivals 
heart may be hardened by self will, but he cannot 
forever resist the continual unintermitting influence 
of such goodness as Lizzy’s. He is not naturally 
hard hearted. His heart is soft enough, if you can 
penetrate the crust of pride that overlays it.” 

44 Oh mother, you mistake, it is all crust.” 

44 No, Mary, the human heart is mingled of many 
elements, and, not, as young people think, formed 
of a single one, good or evil.” 

The scene changes to Mr. Percival’s house. 
The clock is on the stroke of twelve. A lovely 
creature, not looking the victim of sentiment, but, 
with a clear, serene brow, her eye, not 4 blue and 
sunken,’ but full, bright and hazel, and lips and 
cheeks glowing like Hebe’s, is busied with a sin¬ 
gle handmaid preparing New Year’s Gifts for a 
bevy of children. Lizzy Y’ercival’s maid Made- 
| line, a German girl, had persuaded her young mis- 
I tress to arrange the gifts after the fashion of her 
father land, and accordingly a fine tree of respect¬ 
able growth had been purchased in market, and 
though when it entered the bouse it looked much 
like the theatrical presentation of 4 Binnap woods 
coming to Dunsinane,’ the mistress and maid had 
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contrived, with infinite ingenuity, to elude the eyes 
of the young Arguses, and to plant it in the libra¬ 
ry, which adjoined the drawing-room, without its 
being seen by one of them. 

Never did Christmas tree bear more multifarious 
fruit—for St. Nicholas, that most benign of all the 
Saints of the calendar, had through the hands of 
many a ministering priest and priestess, showered 
his gifts. The sturdiest branch drooped with its 
burden of books, chess men, puzzles, etc. for Ju¬ 
lius, a stripling of thirteen. Dolls, birds, beasts and 
boxes were hung on the lesser limbs. A regiment 
of soldiers had alighted on one bough, and Noah’s 
ark was anchored to another, and to all the slender 
branches were attached cherries, plumbs, straw¬ 
berries and peaches, as tempting and at least as 
sweet as the fruits of paradise. 

Nothing remained to be done, but to label each 
bough. Miss Percival was writing the names, and 
Madeline walking round and round the tree, her 
mind, as the smile on her lip and the tear in her 
•ye indicated, divided between the present plea¬ 
sure and the recollection of by-gone festivals in the 
land of her home, when both were startled by the 
ringing of the door bell. 

« It is very late,” said Miss Percival, with a look 
at Madeline which expressed, it is very odd that 
any one should ring at this hour. il Close the 
blinds, Madeline,” she added, for the first time ob¬ 
serving they were open. The ring was repeated, 
and as at first very gently. 

“ Whoever it is, is aftaid of being heard,” said 
Madeline, “but,” bristling up with a coward show 
of courage, “there’s nothing to fear, Miss Lizzy,” 
she added, “and if you’ll just come with me into the 
entry, I’ll find out before I open the door who it is.” 

“ You hold the lamp Madeline, and I will open 
tho door,” replied Lizzy, who had a good deul more 
moral courage than her domestic. 

“ Oh no, that would shame me too much, dear 
Miss Lizzy.” 

“ But I am not afraid Madeline ;” so giving Ma¬ 
deline the lamp she sprung forward, and with her 
hand on the bolt, asked in a tone that might have 
converted an enemy into a friend, “who is (here? ’ 
A voice low, anxious and thrilling, answered, 
“ Lizzy.” 

Now indeed her cheek paled and her hand trem¬ 
bled, and Madeline, naturally inferring that these 
signals betokened fear, said, “ shall 1 scream for 
your father?” 

“O, no, no, not for the world; stand back, wait 
one moment,” and while she hesitated whether she 
might turn the bolt, an earnest irresistible entreaty 
from without prevailed “ For Heaven’s sake open 
the door, Lizzy, I will not enter, I will not even 
speak to you.” The bolt was turned, and Lizzy 
■aid, with the frankness that characterized her, if 
I might ask you in, you ltnow I would Harry; 
Stuart seized her hand, and slipped into it a note, 
and impressed with his lips the thanks that, true 
to the letter of his promise, he dared not speak, and 
then hastily retreated, and the door was re-closed. 

“ It w f as Mr. Stuart, Madeline.” 

“Yes, Miss Lizzy, I saw it was, but I promise 
you 1 shall not tell—” 


“ No, do not, Madeline, for I shall tell papa, who 
is the only person who has a right to know.” 

“You are quite different from otheryoung ladies,” 
said Madeline, with an expression of honest won¬ 
der. But entirely different was Lizzy, for she for¬ 
got to finish the little that remained undone, and 
hastily dismissing Madeline, she hurried to her 
apartment, and opened the twisted note 8tuart had 
given her. It enveloped a ring, and contained the 
following in pencil:—“ Dearest Lizzy, I have been 
walking before your window for the last hour, 
watching your kind preparations for those who are 
every day blest with the brightest and softest of all 
lights—the light of your countenance. Your very 
happy face has made me sad; for my selfish thoughts 
tell me this happiness is quite independent of me. 
Shame, shame to me ! There is my Lizzy, I have 
said, giving gifts and receiving them,making others 
happy, and made happy herself, and bestowing nd 
thought on me ! I have wrapped up this little ring, 
on which is enamelled a forget me not, and bade 
it speak to your heart the cravings of mine. 

Forget me not , dear Lizzy! The ring is indeed 
too true an emblem of the endless circle of my sor* 
rows. No beam of light is there in the porting/— 
none in the dawning year for me !” 

Lizzy read and re-read the note—very like all 
lover’s notes—but as she thought, peculiar, and 
most peculiarly heart breaking. The ring she put 
on her finger, and went to bed holding it in the 
palm of her other hand, and before morning she 
had dreamed out a very pretty romance with & 
right pleasant and fitting conclusion. The morn¬ 
ing came, New Year’s morning with its early greet¬ 
ing, its pleasant bustle, its noisy joys, and to Lizzy 
its cares; for there is no play day in the calendar 
of an American mistress of a family, be she old pr 
young. Lizzy, the genius loci , was the dispenser 
general of the bounties of the season. Tho chil¬ 
dren waked her at dawn with their kissca'and 
cries of Happy New Year, sister; the servants be¬ 
sieged the door with their earnest taps, and their 
heart-felt good wishes, and each received a gift and 
a kind word to grace it. 

After breakfast the library door wns opened, and 
the land of promise revealed to the little expec¬ 
tants. Then what exclamations of surprise! What 
buyjs of joy, and what a rush as each sprang for¬ 
ward to pluck his own fruit from the laden tree! 
Each, we said, but little Ella, the youngling of the 
flock, clung to Lizzy, and leading her to the extre¬ 
mity of the room uncovered a basket, containing 
various souvenirs, saying, “ papa said we might all 
dtr something to the one we loved best, and so we 
dived this to you, sister.” 

And now in the happy group around the tree was 
apparent the blossoming of that fruit which the sis¬ 
ter bad planted and matured in their hearts* 
“ Thank you, sister,” said Julius, taking from his 
branch a nice book, filled with copies for him to 
draw after; “ how much pains you must have ta¬ 
ken to do this for me! how much time and trouble 
yoe have spent upon it; I hope I shall never feel 
tired of doing anything for you.” 

“O, sister Lizzy,” exclaimed little Sue, “ I did not 
know when I spilt ail your beads that you was 
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knitting this bag for me ; but you wm to good na- humble persons are prompt to discern truth and 
tured that I was sorry at ever I could be.” rectitude, and to imbibe its influence from their an* 


“Sister, sister, did you paint these soldiers?” 
cried Hal; “ kiss me, you are the best sister that 
ever lived !" 

“ O Anne, your doll is dressed just like mine ; 
sister has even worked their pocket handkerchiefs. 
But you have a paint box, 1 am glad of that!” 

44 And you have an embroidered apron and I am 
glad of that; oh papa, does not sister do every 
thing for us!” 

“ She does,” my dear children, “said Mr. Perci- 
val,” who though not of the melting order, was af¬ 
fected even to tears by this little house scene. 

4 Come here to me, Lizzy,’ he said, drawing her 
aside and putting his arm around her, 4 tell me, my 
dear good child, what shall I give you ?” 

Lizzy held her blushing face for a moment on 
her father’s bosom, and then courageously drawing 
back her head and raising her hand and pointing 
to her ring, she replied, 44 give me leave sir, to wear 
this gift from Harry Stuart?” 

Mr. Percival’s brow clouded,” 44 how is this Liz¬ 
zy? did I not command you long ago to dismiss 
him from your thoughts ?” 

44 Yes papa, but I could not obey you.” 

44 Nonsense, nonsense, Lizzy.” 

44 1 tried sir, indeed I did, but the more I tried the 
more I could not.” 

44 And so by way of aiding your efforts you wish 
to keep this gewgaw with a forget ms not engraven 
on it?” 

44 With your leave sir, I would wesr it. It will 
make no difference, papa. Harry has engraved 
the forget me not on my heart. There it is cut in, 
as the engravers say.” 

Lizzy’s frankness and persevance astonished her 
father, there was something kindred to his own 
spirit in it. He felt it to be so, and this it was per¬ 
haps, that mitigated his displeasure as he paced 
the room, his hands behind him, as was his wont, 
when perplexed. 44 1 must not be fooled out of my 
resolution,” he thought, “it was very presuming of 
Harry Stuart to give this ring to Lizzy when he 
knows my determination is invincible.” He turned 
to claim the ring, when Madeline, who a few min¬ 
utes before eutered with a little packet directed to 
him, caught his eye. He opened it, and found it 
contained a pair of slippers, Lizzy’s new years gift 
to him, beautifully wrought by her own hands. 
This was not all, there were several pairs of line 
woolen hose she had knit for him, in her intervals 
of leisure. They were just such as he liked, just 
such as he could not buy, just such as no body but 
Lizzy could knit, at least so he thought, and thank¬ 
ing and kissing her, he said. 44 Well, Lizzy, wear 
the ring to-day, and after that”— 

44 1 may still wear it, papa ?” 

44 I’ll consider of it my child.” 

tt C’est le premier pas qui coutc!” thought Lizzy, 
and with a light heart and joyous face, she bounded 
away to perform her next duty. Lizzy’s duties 
were so blended with pleasure, that she no more 
separated them, than the naked eye separates the 
twisted ray of light. 

“Come with me,Madeline,’’shesaid. Madeline 
followed, marvelling at the young lady, who, even 
in her love passages dared to walk in ligRt. ‘‘These 


periors in station.” 

In a few minutes Lizzy and her maiden were on 
their way to the Sixth avenue, where lived a certain 
widow Carey, who, with her four children, had 
long been blessed with Lizzy’s friendship. This 
young lady not content with setting down her fa* 
ther’s name as a subscriber to the widow’s society, 
literally and most religiously obeyed the command 
which recognizes the first duty of the rich to the 
poor, and visited the widow and the orphan, and 
not only lightened their burdens, but partook their 
happiness. The poor feel a sympathy in their joys, 
more than the relief that is vouchsafed to their mise¬ 
ries, for that always reminds them of the superior 
condition of the bestower. Madeline, carried on 
her arm a basket containing substantial gifts for 
the Careys, prepared by Lizzy’s own hands, an 
abundance of toys for the children, contributed by 
the little Percivals from their last year’s store. 

The young Careys were all at the window, one 
head over another’s shoulder, when Miss Perci val 
appeared, and answered with smiles and nods to 
their outbreak of clamorous joy and shouts of “I 
knew you would come Miss Lizzy ! I told mother 
you would come!” 

“And did I say she would not ?” said the mother, 
while her tears and smiles seemed contending 
which should most effectively express her grati¬ 
tude. 

Lizzy had no time to lose, and she hastily dis¬ 
pensed her gifts; one little urchin was taught to 
guide, by most mysterious magnetic attraction, a 
stately goose through such a pond as might be con¬ 
tained within the bounds of a wash-basin. Hrs 
brother was shown how to set op a little village, a 
pretty mimicry of the building of Chicago, or any 
other of our wilderness towns (hat grow op like 
Jonah’s gourd, and the two little girls, miniature 
women, were seated at a stand to arrange their tea 
set and gossip with their pretty new dressed dolls. 

Lizzy as she paused for a moment to look at them, 
was a fit personation of the Saint of a child’s festi¬ 
val ; she was not herself too far beyond the pre¬ 
cincts of childhood to feel the glow of its pleasures, 
and they were now reflected in her sparkling eyes 
and dimpled cheek. She looked to the good mo¬ 
ther for her sympathies, but her back was turned, 
and she seemed in earnest conversation with Ma¬ 
deline, whose eyes, as she listened, were filled with 
tears. “ Why, what is the matter, Mrs. Carey ?” 
asked Lizzy, advancing and laying her hand on 
Mrs. Carey’s shoulder. 

“Ah, Miss Lizzy, it’s being thankless to a gra¬ 
cious Providence to speak of double just now, and 
to you. These flannel petticoats and frocks,” she 
took up the bundle Modeline had just put down, 
“ will carry my children warm and decent through 
tire winter. God bless you, Miss Lizzy.” 

44 But what is it troubles you, Mrs. Carey ?” 

‘‘There’s no use in clouding your sunshine, Miss 
Lizzy, this day above all others.” 

“ But perhaps I can drive away the cloods, so tell 
mo all, and quickly, because you know I must be 
at home and dressed before twelve o’clock.” 

Mrs. Carey did not require urging, her heart wae 
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full, and there was a power in Lizzy’s toueh that 
swelled the waters to overflowing. 

The story was a very short one. When the col¬ 
lector had come for her rent the preceding evening, 
lie had told her that she must give up the room she 
occupied, at the clo:>e of the week, unless she could 
pay double the rent she now paid, as that had been 
offered by one ofher neighbors. Mrs.Carey thought 
this a very hard case, as she had herself increased 
the value of the property, by keeping thread, nee¬ 
dles, and similar commodities to supply the neigh¬ 
bors, and gracing her windows with candies that 
attracted customers from a school in the vicinity. 
She could afford, she said, to pay an advance, but 
double the rent, she could not, and where she should 
go, and how she should get bread for her children, 
she knew not, and now she cried so bitterly, that 
the little objects ofher motherly fears forsook their 
toys and gathered around her, Lizzy’s smiles too 
were changed to tears, but she soon cleared them 
away, for she was not a person to rest satisfied with 
pouring out a little bootless salt water. 

“Who is your landlord, Miss Carey she asked. 

Mrs. Carey did not know his name, she knew 
only that he lived at a certain number which she 
mentioned, in Leonard street. 

“1 will stop there, as I go down,” said Lizzy, “ let 
Johnny put on his hat and coat and go with me, 
and if your landlord is not cross and crusty, and 
hard and cold as marble, I will send you back good 
news by Johnny.” 

“Hard and cold as marble his heart must be, Miss 
Lizzy, if you cannot soften it.” 

Lizzy, after dismissing Madeline with domestic 
orders, rung at the door in Leonard street, and no 
informing door plate telling the proprietor’s name, 
•he inquired for the master of the house, and was 
ushered into the drawing room, and received by an 
elderly gentlemen, who laid aside the newspaper 
he was reading, and gave her a chair so courteous¬ 
ly that she was emboldened to proceed at once to 
business. She told the name of the tenant in 
whose behalf she was speaking, and her distress 
at the communication she had received from his 
agent, the preceding evening. 

The gentleman said he knew nothing of the mat¬ 
ter, that he confided the management of his rents 
to a trust-worthy person, who took good care of 
his concerns and never abused his tenants. Lizzy, 
then, with a clearness and judiciousness that aston¬ 
ished her auditor, stated Mrs. Carey’s circumstan¬ 
ces, and the seeming hardships of virtually eject¬ 
ing her from a tenement of which she had enhanced 
the value by certain moral influences, for she was 
sure that it was Mrs. Carey’s good humor, kind 
tempered voice, and zeal in the service of her cus¬ 
tomers that had attracted custom to her little shop, 
and made it observed and coveted by her neigh¬ 
bors. Having laid a firm foundation in season, (the 
best mode of addressing a sensible man,) she pro¬ 
ceeded to her superstructure. She described Mrs. 
Carey, she spoke with a tremulous voice of her 
past trials, and of her persevering, and as yet suc¬ 
cessful exertions to keep her little family indepen¬ 
dent of the public charities; she described the chil¬ 
dren,dwelt on the industry of these busy little bees, 
and the plans and the hopes of the mother, till her 
auditor felt much like one, who from the shore. 


sees a little boat’s hardy company forcing their 
way against the current, and longs to put in his oar 
to help them. 

“She shan’t budge a foot, my dear,” said he, “not 
one foot,”—he rung the bell, wiped his eyes, cleared 
his voice, and ordered the servant who opened the 
door, to bring in his writing desk. The writing 
desk was brought, and he wrote, signed and sealed 
a promise to the widow Carey, to retain her as a 
tenant on the terms to which she had hitherto 
rented his apartment, so long as she regularly paid 
her rent. 

“And now,’’said he, explaining the document,and 
giving it into Lizzy’s hands, “tell me, my dear young 
lady, who you are, that come forth on New Year’s 
morning, on such an errand, when all the girls in 
the city are frizzing and rigging to receive their 
beaux. Will you tell me your name, my dear V* 

“ Elizabeth Percival, sir.” 

“ Percival!—William Percival’s daughter, Wil¬ 
liam Percival, who lives at the corner of Broad¬ 
way and-street 7” 

“Yes sir,” she replied, smiling at the stranger’s 
earnestness. 

“ Extraordinary ! most extraordinary!” he ex¬ 
claimed, and added as if thinking aloud. “I can 
understand, now—he should- 

“Good morning, sir,” said Lizzy, “I wish you as 
happy r new year as your kindness has made for 
others,” as she was turning away with the suspi¬ 
cion that her host was under the influence of a sud¬ 
den hallucination, when he seized her hand. “Stop, 
my dear child,” he said, “ one moment—never 
mind, you may go now—I think—don’t promise— 
but I think I shall see you again to day. It is good— 
did not you say so?—to make people happy on 
the newyear. Good bye, my dear child, God bless 
you.” 

Lizzy gave the precious paper into Johnny’s 
hands, and carefully noting the number of th« 
house, she hurried homeward, resolved, at the first 
convenient opportunity, to ascertain the name of 
its singularand interesting proprietor. There was 
something in his countenance that together with 
his prompt and most kind answer to her petition, 
made a deep impression on her heart. 

But she had no time now to speculate on her 
new acquaintance, it was not far from twelve 
o’clock, and that, as wc all know, is the hour when 
the general rush of visitors begin on new year’s 
day. 

Lizzy’s toilet was soon despatched. We wish 
all young ladies, would, like her, take advantage 
of the period of freshness, bloom, roundness and 
cheerfulness, and not waste time and art in vieing 
with (and only obscuring) the inimitable adorn¬ 
ments of nature. Sure we are, that is the visiting 
sounds of this great city, no lovelier group was 
seen, than that in Mr. Percival’s drawing room, 
our friend Lizzy the mother, sister, presiding over it. 

From all that appeared, to offer the customary 
salutations of the season, Lizzy’s thoughts often 
turned to him who did not coine, who could not, 
must not, but she indulged a hope natural to the 
young and good (and therefore happy) that all would 
yet be well, and she met tho greetings of the day 
with a facy lighted with smiles, and a spirit of 
cheerfuluess befitting them. Mr. Percival’s family 
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being one of the oldest in the city, one of the most 
extended in its connexions, and one of the few 
that have been resident here for several genera¬ 
tions, their visitors were innumerable, and a con¬ 
tinued stream poured in and poured out, emitting 
in its passage the stereotyped sayings of the season, 
such as, 

“Man y returns of happy season to you, Miss Per- 
cival—may you live a thousand years, and as much 
longer as you desire !” 

“A fine old custom this, Miss Percival, transmit¬ 
ted by our Dutch ancestor.” 

This staple remark was made and often reiterated 
by some profane interloper, who had not a drop of 
the good old Dutch blood running in their veins; 
alas, for the fallen dynasty! 

“A custom peculiar to New York and Albany, 
they have tried to introduce it into other cities, but 
it is impossible to transplant old usages, and make 
them thrive in a new soil.” 

“ Charming custom,” exclaims an elderly friend, 
kissing Lizzy’s offered cheek, and heartily smack¬ 
ing the children all around, “itgives us old fellows 
privileges.” 

“Uncomhionly fine day, Miss Percival, much 
pleasanter than last new year’s day, but not quite 
so pleasant as the year before.” 

“What a happy anniversary for the children! a 
lovely group here, Miss Percival, and the prettiest 
table, (looking at that on which the toys were 
spread,) I have yet seen.” 

“ I guess why,” replied little Sue, casting a side¬ 
long glance at the speaker through her dark eye 
lashes, “nobody but us, has a sister Lizzy.” 

“ Do you keep a list of your visitors, Miss Eliza¬ 
beth.” 

“ In my memory, Sir.” 

“Ah, you should not trust to that, you should have 
tl»c documents to show. Mrs. M. last year had two 
hundred on her list, and Mrs. H. one hundred and 
eighty, exclusive of married men.” 

Lizzy was quite too young to make any sage re¬ 
flections on the proteous shapes of vanity. She 
laughed and said she cared only for the names she 
could remember. 

“What a splendid set out has Mrs.T.” exclaimed 
an enthusiastic lover of the fine arts, that minister 
to eating and drinking “ oysters and sandwichs, 
chocolate, coffee, wines, and whiskey punch.” 

“ Whiskey punch! I thought”—Lizzy ventured 
modestly to say, “was banished from all refined 
society.” 

“Shockingly vulgar, to be sure—mais, cbacum 
a son gout.” 

“Mrs. L. has a most refined entertainment, cham¬ 
pagne and cakes, upon my word, nothing but cham¬ 
pagne and cakes.” 

“Ah but you should have seen the refreshments 
at the Mrs. C’s, quite foreign and elegant, (this 
opinion judicioasly delivered by a youth who had 
been once over the ocean, on a six weeks agency 
to Birmingham,) soup pates de foie gras, raarcs- 
chino, etc. etc.” 

“Is my cousin well to day ?” asked Lizzy, “I hear 
she does not receive her friends.” 

“ Tie up the knocker, John she said. 

Say to my friends I’m sick, I’m dead.” 


But between ourselves, my dear Lizzy, the drape¬ 
ries to the drawing room curtains are not com¬ 
pleted, that’s all.” 

While some practised and ultra fashionable visi¬ 
tors were merely bowing in and bowing out, some 
other young gentlemen, more ambitious, or more 
at leisure than the rest, made flights into the regions 
of original remark. One admired Miss Percival’s 
boquet, commented on the triumphs of man’s (es¬ 
pecially that rare individual florist Thor bur ns) art 
over the elements, and noted some very pretty ana¬ 
logies between the flowers and the children. An¬ 
other lauded the weather, and said that nature had, 
last of all the publishers, come out with her annual, 
and the gentleman had found it ‘a Book of Beauty.’ 

The morning wore on. Mr. Percival returned to 
his bouse, having made a few visits to old friends, 
and claiming as to the rest his age’s right of exemp¬ 
tion. He sat down and pleased himself with ob- 
serving his daughter’s graceful reception of her 
guests. Her cordiality to humble friends, her 
modest and quiet demeanor to the class technically 
yclept beaux, and her respectful, and even reve¬ 
rential manner (a grace, wc arc sorry to say, not 
universal among our young ladies) to her elders. 
In proportion as Mr. Percival’s heart overflowed 
with approbation and love for his daughter, he wan 
restless and dejected. The ring had revealed her 
unchanged affection for Henry Stuart, and he be¬ 
gan to perceive that there was a moral impossibili¬ 
ty in her withdrawing that affection in compliance 
with his will. He felt too, that his absolutewill 
was no reason why she should ; Harry Stuart de¬ 
served her, and he was obliged in his secret heart 
to acknowledge himself the only obstacle to their 
happiness—happiness so rational! so well merited! 

They were most uncomfortable reflections to a 
father, essentially good hearted, though sometimes 
the slave (and victim as well as slave) of a violent 
temper. It was no wonder that he exclaimed, in 
reply to a passing remark, “ that this was a charm¬ 
ing anniversary, so many new friendships begun, 
so many old ones revived.” 

“ Pshaw, sir, that is mere talk, you may as well 
attempt to mend broken glass with patent cement, 
as broken friendships with a New Year’s visit!” 

“ O, Percival, my dear friend,” interposed aeon- 
temporary, “you are wrong. I have known at 
least half a dozen terrible breaches healed on New 
Year’s day. Depend on’t these eminences from 
which we can look forward and backward—these 
mile stones in life which mark opr progress, are of 
essential service in our moral training. One docs 
not like, when he surveys his journey to its end, to 
bear on with him the burden of an old enmity.” 

“ It is a heavy burden,” murmured Mr. Percival, 
in an under tone. Lizzy caught the words, and 
sighed as she made their just application. 

“ Mr. Percival,” said a servant, ‘ there's a gen¬ 
tleman wishes to speak to you in the library.” 

“ Show him into the drawing room.” 

“ He says his business is private, sir.” 

“ This is no day for business of any sort,” gram 
bled Mr. Percival, as he left the room, in no very 
auspicious humor for his visitor. 

The morning verged to the dinner hour. Mis* 
PercivaTs last lagging visitors had come and gone, 
but not among them had appeared, as she had 
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hoped from his intimation, the kind landlord who 
had so graciously granted her the boon she asked, 
and whose manner had excited her curiosity.— I 
44 There was something in his face/’she thought, j 
41 that impressed me like a familiar friend, and yet 1 
am sure I never saw him before—heigho! this new I 
yearning after all is tedious when we see everv 
body but the one we wish most to see—I wonder if 
papa will let me continue to wear ibis ring—if he 
should”—the meditation like many a one, more or 
less interesting, was broken off by the ringing of 
the dinner bell. Her father did not answer to its 
call.—The children forsook their toys and became 
clamorous. The bell was re-rung. Still he eame 
not. Lizzy sent a servant to inquire how much 
longer the dinner must wail. The servant return¬ 
ed with a face smiling all over and full of meaning, 
but what it meant Lizzy could not divine, and be¬ 
fore he could deliver his answer, the library door 
was thrown open, and within, standing beside her 
father, she saw the landlord, her morning friend, 
and behind them stood Harry Stuart. All their 
•yes were directed towards her, and never did 
eyes old or young, look more kindly. 

41 Come here, my dear child,” said her father.— 
Lizzy obeyed— 44 keep your ring Lizzy, and give 
Henry Stuart your hand ; as far as my leave goes, 
it is his for life.” 

44 What can this mean,” t thought Lizzy, confound¬ 
ed and not restored to her senses, by her lover sei¬ 
zing her hand and pressing it to her lips in the pre¬ 
sence of a stranger. Her father interpreted and re¬ 
plied to the embarrassment and amazement ex¬ 
pressed in her countenance. 

44 This gentleman is Harry Stuart’s father, Lizzy! 
we were once friends, and are again, thank God. 

I have been a fool, and he has been—foolish. Now 
look up boldly, my girl, and give him a kiss, and I 
will explain the whys and the wherefores after¬ 
wards.” 

The story afterwards most frankly told, was very 
like the stories of moat quarrels among honest men. 

It had originated in mutual mistakes, and been ag¬ 
gravated and protracted by suspicion and pride, till 
the morning of the New Year, when conscience 
was awakened by the thrilling voice of that anni¬ 
versary, and all the good feelings stirred by the 
charities of the season, and when Lizzy, like a 
dove of peace, was guided by Providence to the 
presence of Harry Stuart’s father, and fairly made 
• perch upon his heart. After a little reflection, 
he obeyed the impulse the sight of her sweet face, 
and the revelation of her character had given him, 
and availing himself of the privileges of the day, 
•ought an interview with Mr. Percival. Mutual 
oiplanations and mutual concessions followed, 
and when nothing more remained to be explained 
or forgiven, Harry Stuart was sent for, and Lizzy 
admitted to the library, and the day ended with a 
general acknowlegment that this was to those re¬ 
conciled friends, and united lovers, the happiest of 
all happy New Years. 

Among the singularities of the Irish peasantry is 
that of giving fine names to their pigs. 44 1 have 
heard of one instance,” says Mr. Moore, where a 
aoupie of young pigs were named at their birth, 
Abelard and Eloiae.” 

a • 


ORIGINAL. 

To Mathilde. 

Oh say, can you leave the bright picture around you, 
Where joy and where love, hand in hand dance along; 
Where beauty and fashion are shining about you ;— 
Can you leave this gay scene, but for feeling and song? 

Can you quit the dull prosings of languishing beaux^ 
Where the perfume ot kerchiefs grows worse, and a till 
worse; 

Where your wealth is the shrine to which numbskulls 
are bowing, 

Can you leave the gay farce, but for thought and for 
verse? 

Oh 1 what are the farms that are decking your parlor, 
And reading the titles of beautiful books. 

With their neads and their hearts, alike empty of 
I treasure, 

And their souls quite as blank as are often their looks? 

Where Exquisites turn over the leaves of your music 
And stare at the notes?—While sweet melody wakes 
The cords of your heart, to a sympathy thrilling, 

And their minds were dwelling on “ intricate shakes.” 

Oh! can you relinquish the world, and all those 
Whose pleasures consist in but dangling around ? 
Quit the bright vacant scene and its dazzling allure¬ 
ments, 

For one where the pleasures of feeling are found ? 

There seek for the heart that in ecstacy dwells 
Delighted, on landscapes that nature has spread. 7 
Where the airs that fly over the spice-scented hills, 
Kiss gently the stream on its wild flower bed. 

In the bosom that feels all the bliss that is here, 

A treasure you’ll find, that’s of infinite worth; 

A blessing, that cannot be valued too dear— 

A prize that can make for you, heaven on earth. 
Philadelphia. a. z. s. 


ORIGINAL. 

Woman. 


Woman, what art thou 7 Why dost thou twine 
So firmly round the heart of man T 
A way to fly thee, he cannot find, 

| But ever bows to thy command. 

Art thou an angel sent from Heaven, 

For good or evil wast thou given 7 
At home in peace—abroad in sorrow— 

When on the land, or ruffled sea, 

His joys from thee he still must borrow, 
Without thee, what a wretch were he! 

When wandering far, from pole to pole, 
Thou art his hope, his life, his soul. 

And yet thou deem’st that those away, 

Cannot thee love as others do, 

That one who from thy charms would stray, 
Possesses not a heart that’s true ! 

But oh! his heart is ever thine, 

He roams the world thy smile to find. 

The wanderer’s heart, when on the sea, 

As far he roves, away, away— 

Will ever turn and worship thee! 

From thee it will not, cannot stray. 

Thou art forever his guiding star. 

His soul is thine, though he’s afar. 

Believe it not—he who can dwell 
Forever in his lady’s bower, 

Knows not the bosom’s ardent swell, 

As hope dwells on the happy hour, 

When he again shall'tread the strand 
Where Woman waves her magic wand. 
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ORIGINAL. 

LEAVES FROM A STUDENT'S PORT-FOLIO. 


NUMBER II. 

Superstitions of Northern and Southern Europe* 


The refinements of Greece, and the magnficence 
of Rome—the hackneyed praise of classic litera¬ 
ture and classic mythology, have too long been 
the sole theme of the essayist and the poet. Wan¬ 
dering in the soft plains of Italy, or lost in the 
groves of Achaia, the scholar too frequently ne¬ 
glects the treasures of the rugged north. But as in 
the rough mountain and the barren plain, the rich¬ 
est gold, and the most precious jewels are dis¬ 
covered—so in a nation surrounded by rocky 
heights, and boisterous seas, a depth and nobleness j 
of character are often found, that exist not among j 
the favored sons of a more fertile soil and a milder 
climate. 

In nothing is the character of a nation more evi¬ 
dent, than in its popular superstitions, or its ancient 
mythology. In few particulars do they more fre¬ 
quently difler. Thero is, between the character 
of a nation and its peculiar superstitions, a mutual 
relation. The one is in some measure formed by 
the other. They exert a reciprocal influence. It 
is attributable to this fact that the superstitions of 
some nations so far exceed those of others, in 
sublimity and beauty of conception. The first prin¬ 
ciples of all mythology are extremely simple, and 
are wholly drawn from objects of nature. Of those 
first principles, grandeur and sublimity arc the 
usual characteristics. But it is as the nation in¬ 
creases in strength, in power, and in civilization, 
that its character is exhibited in the form of its re¬ 
ligion. 

That the whole character of a nation should be 
deeply influenced by its superstition, especially 
when true religion has not dispelled the dark shade 
of moral blindness from its eyes, surely calls for 
neither wonder nor surprise. Is it possible for a 
nation to be virtuous and moral, that worship gods j 
the very opposites of virtue and morality 7 Will | 
men strive to outdo their Deities in perfection? | 
Surely that which is excusable for a God, unfettered 
by the superstitions of earth, must be laudable for 
one of his frail creatures. And hence arises that 
dark confusion, that labyrinth of doubt, on most] 
questions of right and wrong, in which the mind of 
the Pagan always has been, and always will be 
involved, There is in the ancient superstitions of 
the northern nations of Europe, of Scandinavia, 
Germany, and Scotland, something of the grand 
and sublime, the wild and pathetic, which was 
never attained by the Greeks and Romans. While 
Northern Europe founded her grand and lofty sys- 


but still more pollute the degrading mythology of 
Egypt. While the sublimity of the Deities of the 
North arises from the character with which they 
arc invested, and their very simplicity adds to their 
grandeur, the South owes whatever of greatness 
her Deities possess, to the glowing verse of Homer 
and of Virgil. Widely differing in national charac¬ 
teristics, it is no matter of surprise that the super¬ 
stitions of Northern and Southorn Europe should 
be so highly contrasted. The superstitions of the 
north were the offspring of wild, noble, and untu¬ 
tored spirits,—men to whom war was but pastime, 
danger a matter of scorn—unenlightened and un¬ 
refined, owing a precarious subsistence to the 
chase, or the wild foray. When history first in¬ 
troduces the northern nations to our view, the 
standard of morality was higher with them than 
with those who boasted themselves patterns to all 
mankind. The refinements and luxuries of Rome, 
they neither desired nor understood. Confiding in 
their own fierce courage and rugged virtues, they 
subdued forever the immense but corrupt empire 
of the Mistress of the World. Such spirits—bold, 
violent and fierce, were led on by a religion well 
calculated to inflame their courage. While con¬ 
quest and triumph had given the Romans wealth, 
which allowed them, unrestrained, those vices 
which their religion fostered, the mythology of the 
Goths and Scandinavians, joined with their pover¬ 
ty, kept them alike from indolence and voluptu¬ 
ousness. The brave sons of the North, left breath¬ 
less on the battle field, dying in the defence of their 
liberties, or the avenging of injury, were accompa¬ 
nied by the Valkerias (warlike but beautiful maids,) 
to the happy gates of Valhalla, where troops of 
heroes, clad in glistening armor, greeted them with 
! joy,—to share with them their felicity, “to drink 
with Odin beer and mead,” and to quaff the oil of 
Enperium. 

The Romans admitted the belief of a future state, 
in their religious code, and many gave it their cre¬ 
dence ; but so mingled was their idea of this condi¬ 
tion with trifling and irrevelant fables, that it made 
no distinct or forcible impression on the mind. 

Deep, grave, and grand, the character of the 
Germans seems to have been powerfully influenced 
by their superstitions. In that land of beauty and 
romance, every gray castle that raises its ruined 
towers above the surrounding country, has its 
legend—every forest and every stream, its tale of 
thrilling horror. But how superior are these su- 


tem of mythology on the objects of Nature, saw 
Deities in the iceberg, and the whirlpool, and 
heard the bowlings of malignant spirits in the voice 
of the Norwegian tempest, taking whatever she did 
borrow, from the mountains of Asia, the snow¬ 
capped summits of Caucasus, or the mighty peaks 
of the Grand Himclaya, Greece, and Rome, did 


perstitions to the crude and trifling tales of the my¬ 
thology of Southern Europe. Who can compare 
the effeminate Apollo of the Romans, with the wild 
and majestic Huntsman, who is yet, by many, sup¬ 
posed to cause the gloomy forests of the Harts to 
re-echo to the blast of his unearthly horn? Where 
is there a superstition of Southern Europe, that 
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can vie in grandeur with the legend of “ Dcr Fre- 
shutz,” when the coal-black steed causes the earth 
to tremble, and the grass to wither, as in the dark¬ 
ness of the night, he bears his fiendish rider to the 
secret and lonely rendezvous 1 
In the deep glens and rugged rivers of the high¬ 
lands of Scotland, superstition still holds her cho¬ 
sen seat. The Seer and the Prophet are there yet 
supposed to possess their mysterious powers. The 
misty plains still afford the visions of second sight, 

“ While the lone shepherd near the shipless mnin, 
“Sees o’er the hill advance, the long drawn fune¬ 
ral train.” 

Nor are the wild legends and the thrilling supersti¬ 
tions of the barren hills of Scotland less wildly 
contrasted with the puerile dreams of Southern 
Europe, than is the grand mythology of the bleak 
mountains of Scandanavia, or the dark and gloomy 
tales of the boundless forests of Germany. In the 
barren heaths and bleak highlands of Scotia, the 
ears of the wandering shepherd are not ravished 
by the sweet voice of the Muses, nor do the hills 
echo to the pipe of Pan. No Orpheus gives ani¬ 
mation to the rugged rocks, or subdues the fierce 
nature of the beasts of the forest, by the music of 
his lyre. Nor do the woods resound to the drunk¬ 
en orgies of Bacchus, or to the lively frolics of the 
Satyrs* These Deities prefer the enaiumelcd plains 
and murmuring streams of a milder climate. But 
’lis here that the way-worn traveller cowers and 
trembles at the enraged voice of the Spirit of the 
storm. ’Tia here that the stillness of the night is 
broken by the shrieks ofthe death boding Banshee; 
and when the gray morning steals over the sum 
mits of Glen-Avir, the dangerous Fahn biings dis¬ 
ease and death to all who cross his mountain path. 

On contrasting the mythology and superstitions 
of Northern and Southern Europe, it must appear 
evident to all, that the former far surpass the latter 
in moral dignity and grandeur of conception. This 
fact has given rise to much speculation. Some as¬ 
sert that it is purely accidental, and reduceable to 
no train of reasoning,—that the religion of the 
North is as rt was first formed, and that its first cha¬ 
racter happened to be superior to that of Southern 
Europe. But even if this were the fact—if this 
system of mythology were formed at once, and in 
a single a gm. the very fact of its superiority, is at¬ 
tributable to the superiority of national character 
at the tirtie of its formation. But this cannot be the 
case. Regular systems of mythology, like those 
of ancient Europe, never were, and never could be 
the formation of a single, remote age. They are 
the accumulated formations of many ages, and 
handed down from generation to generation, like 
the course of a mighty river, which, beginning 
with a small stream, collecting tributary waters 
from every’meadow, and from every hill, pours 
into the ocean a vast gulf of kindred element, tltey 
receive additions from every age, till, collected by 
the national bards and poets, they come down to 
ns a perfect system. Taking this view of the sub¬ 
ject, it is natural to infer that much of the superi-! 
only of the mythology of Northern, over that of 
Southern Europe, is attributable to their superiority 
of national character; still more to the natural cir¬ 
cumstances of country, and of climate. Born to 
eadtira tbs wintry blast, and the pelting storm—to 
6 


j launch his slight bark in the waves of the Baltic, 
I or in the vicinity of the treacherous Mrelstrootn, or 
| to hunt the bear and the fox on the pine-clad sum¬ 
mits af Dofirafield, the Scandinavian attained a 
strength and firmness of character, unknown to the 
bravest of the Romans. Thus, as in age after age, 
their religion increased in the number of its Deities, 
and the nature of their attributes, national charac¬ 
ter and national scenery endowed them with their 
own boldness, grandeur, and sublimity. 

D. L. 


ORIGINAL. 

On the Death of the Rev* Mr*-, 

WHO DIED AT SEA. 

Written at the request of a Friend. 

IavEwhimnot! But if his name 
And memory be dear to thee, 

I may not hear, unmoved, the tale 
So brielly told—*' He died at sea.” 

He died at sea!—those little words 
E’en when they’re of a stranger spoken, 

Tell of crush’d prospects, blighted hopes. 

And tender lies abruptly broken. 

Of agonizing thoughts, that far, 

Far distant from his couch of death, 

Were those most dear, while strangers mark’d 
With cold regard, his parting breath. 

Such thoughts and scenes by Fancy drawn, 
Mingle with grief’s first poignancy; 
Oppressing with bewildering weight, 

The friends of him who died at sea. 

But yet in after—calmer hours. 

May a tirm confidence be given. 

That He, whose mercy tempers still, 

To the shorn lamb, the winds of Heaven, 

Deserted not that wave-home bed, 

But gave the dy ing sulT’rer thero 
Divine support —worth more, fur mora 
Than all affection’s tenderest care. 

And when that blessed boon was given, 
Believe, (from earthly cares set free,) 

Nought was around to draw from Heaven, 
The thoughts of him who died at sea. 

ILIA. 


Kathleen m avonmeen. 

BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


Kathleen Mavourneen! the gray dawn is breaking, 
* The horn of the hunter is heard on the hill, 

The lark from her light wing the bright dew is shaking, 
Kathleen Mavoureenl what, slumbering still I 
Oh ! hast thou forgotten how soon we must sever? 

Oh ! hast thou forgotten this day we must part 
It may be for years, and it may be forever, 

Oh! why art thou silent, thou voice of my heart? 

Kathleen Mavourneen! awake from thy slumbers? 

The blue mountains glow in the sun’s golden light: 
Ah! where is the spell that once hung on my numbers? 

Arise in thy beauty, thou star of my night 1 
Mavourneen, Mavourneen, my sad tears are falling. 
To think that from Erin and thee I most part; 
Mavourneen, Mavourneen, thy lover is calling, 

Oh! why art thou silent, thou voice of my heart? 
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THE ORATORY 


THE ORATORY. 

FROM THE FRENCH. 


AspuT six months prior to her death, the Com- 
tesse de Merest, having been seriously indisposed, 
occupied a separate suite of apartments from those 
of the Comte, La Grand Bretche. Her sleeping 
room looked upon the river, and had sash windows 
opening upon the lawn, which sloped pleasantly 
towards its banks. Within this apartment was a 
small recess with a glass door, which served as an 
oratory; it was about four feet square, and con¬ 
structed within the thickness of the wall. On 
the night in question, by one of those strange fatali¬ 
ties for which there is no explanation, the Comte 
returned home two hours later than usual from the 
club where he usually spent his evenings in read¬ 
ing the papers or discussing politics. The inva¬ 
sion of France had formed the leading topic of con¬ 
versation, and the subject of a long and animated 
discussion, after which, being already excited by 
argument, the comte had lost a considerable sum 
at billiards. On returning home, he had usually 
satisfied himself, for some time past, by asking the 
comtesse’s attendant, Rosalie, if her lady were re¬ 
tired to rest, ere he proceeded to his own apart¬ 
ments; but on this night it occurred to him he 
would visit her himself, that he might recount his 
ill luck. Accordingly, instead of summoning Rosa¬ 
lie, he proceeded directly to the chamber of the 
comtesse. His well known step resounded along 
the corridor, and at the instant he turned the han¬ 
dle of the door, he fancied he heard that of the ora¬ 
tory closed suddenly; but when he entered the 
apartment be saw Madame de Morest standing be¬ 
fore the hearth, on which smoldered the embers of 
a half extinguished fire. It immediately occurred 
to him it must have been Rosalie who went into the 
oratory, from which, however, there was no egress 
but through the comtesse’s apartment. Yet a sus¬ 
picion of a darker nature, nevertheless, crossed his 
imagination like a sudden flash of dazzling light, 
which cbuld not be extinguished. He looked fixedly 
at his wife, and there seemed a troubled expression 
in hot eye as she avoided his searching glance. 

“ You are late to-night,” said she, and there was 
a slight tremor in her voice, usually so clear and 
musical. 

The comte did not reply, for at that instant, as if 
to strengthen the horrid thought which possessed 
his secret soul, Rosalie entered the room. Turn¬ 
ing abruptly from her, he folded his arms moodily 
across his breast, and impetuously but mechanical¬ 
ly paced the apartment. 

u You are ill, my lord, I fear—or bring you evil 
tidings?” gently inquired the comtesse, as Rosalie 
proceeded to undress her. But he still continued 
silent “ You may retire,” added Madame de Me¬ 
rest to her attendant, for she foresaw something 
more than usual was gathering on the disturbed 
brow of her lord, and she wished to meet it alone. 

As soon as Rosalie was gone, or supposes to be 
ao, M. de Merest approached his lady, and said 


coldly, with an attempt at certainty, though his lip# 
trembled and his whole frame was pale with emo¬ 
tion, « Some one is concealed within that oratory.” 

The comtesse looked calmly and somewhat 
proudly at her husband, and simply answered, 
<< No, my Lord That no smote like a knife across 
his heart, for he dared not believe her, and yet 
never had she appeared more pure to him than at 
that moment. He was advancing a step towards 
the door of the oratory, as if to convince himself, 
when the comtesse, placing her hand upon bis arm, 
arrested him, and looking at him for a moment, 
with an expression of deep melancholy, said, in a 
voice which trembled with emotion, “ Should you 
find no one there, remember, all must be at am end 
between us forever!” 

And there was an ineffable dignity in her look 
and manner which awed the comte’s suspicion, 
and made him pause in his purpose. •• No, Jose¬ 
phine,” he exclaimed, “ I open not that door, as, 
guilty or innocent, we then must part. But listca— 
I know all thy purity of heart, and the sanctity of 
the life thou leadest: thou wouldst not commit a 
moral sin at the expense of thy soul!” She looked 
at him wildly. ** Here is the crucifix. Take it— 
swear to me before that image, there is no one 
there, and I will never seek to enter.” 

The comtesse took the crucifix and murmured, 
“I swear!” 

“ Louder,” said her husband, “ and repeat, <1 
swear, before the Virgin, there is no one concealed 
within that oratory.” And she repeated the words 
of the oath without any visible emotion. 

“ ’Tis welt,” M. de Morest coldly said; then 
added, after a moment’s silence, his eye resting 
upon the crucifix he had just laid down, which 
was of ebony and silver, and was of exquivite 
workmanship — u You have something there which 
I never saw befote, or knew that you possessed.” 

“ I met with it sccidentally at Dervivier's, who 
bought it of one of the Spanish prisoners of war, 
when they passed through Vcodome on their way 
to the frontier.” 

“ Ah!” said the comte, replacing the crucifix on 
its gilt nail over the chimney piece—in doing 
which, at the same moment he rang the bell. Ro¬ 
salie came immediately. M. de Morest advanced 
to meet her, and leading her te the embrasure of 
the window which opened upon the lawn, abruptly, 
and in an under tone, said, 11 1 understand that pov 
erty alone prevents your union with Phillippe, sod 
that you have declared your intention not to bo- 
come his wife until he shall have found the means 
of establishing himself in his business as a master 
mason. Now, mark me—go seek him—bring bhn 
hither with his tools. Let him do what I desire, 
and his fortune shall surpass your utmost wishes. 
But take special care to wake no one besides him¬ 
self in the house—above all, let not e word escape 
your lips. A whisper, and—” His brow darkened. 
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at he looked menacingly upon .her. She was 
about to leave the room to obey his orders, when 
he added, 44 Hold, take my passes par tout. u He 
then called Louis in a voice of thunder along the 
corridor. Louis, his confidential servant, appear¬ 
ed at the hasty summons of his master, who added 
in a tone of authority, 44 Get you all to bed.” Then 
making a sign for him to approach nearer, and 
lowering his voice, “ When they shall be all 
asleep--asleep, mind—you come and inform me." 

During none of these extraordinary arrange¬ 
ments had the comte once lost sight of his lady, 
and when he had finished giving his orders he re¬ 
turned to where he was seated by the fireside. 

When Rosalie re-entered the room, she found the 
comte and comtesse conversing together, to all ap¬ 
pearance mechanically. 

“Phillippe is here, monsieur,” said Rosalie. 

44 *Tis well,” answered her master, 44 Bid him 
enter.” 

The comtesse grew slightly pale on seeing the 

mason. 

44 Phillippe,” said the comte, 44 You will find ma¬ 
terials in the courtyard for walling up the door of 
yonder cabinet.” And drawing Rosalie and her 
lover aside-- 44 listen, Phillippe,” he continued, 
44 You remain here to-night, but to morrow you will 
receive from me a passport, which will enable you 
to leave this town for some distant place in a 
foreign land, which I will indicate. I give you the 
sum of six thousand francs for your journey; and 
you will remain ten years, either in the town to 
which I shall direct you, or in any other you may 
yourself select, provided you continue in the coun¬ 
try in which it is situated. But you will first pro¬ 
ceed to Paris, where you will await my arrival; 
then I will ensure you the posession of another six 
thousand«francs, to be paid you on your return 
from you expatriation, provided you have strictly 
complied with my conditions. At this price, under¬ 
stand, whatever you may be called upon to do this 
night must remain forever a secret. For you, Ro¬ 
salie,” be continued, turning towards her as he 
spoke, 44 1 will settle ten thousand francs on you 
the day of your marriage with Phillippe; but, 
mark me, this promise is made on the sole condi¬ 
tion of your marrying him.” 

At this moment the comtesse’s voice was heard 
calling to Rosalie, and the comte, turning away, 
proceeded quietly to pace the apartment, watching 
the movements of bis wife, Rosalie, and the mason, 
but without allowing any indications of suspicion 
to be discernible. Phillippe, meanwhile, in pur¬ 
suance of the task imposed on him, made a consi¬ 
derable degree of noise; and seizing this chance 
for her voice not reaching the ears of the comte, 
who had just attained the other end of the chamber, 
the comtesse hurriedly addressed Rosalie, in a tone 
that was scarcely above a whisper— 44 A hundred 
pounds yearly for life are thine,” said she 44 If thou 
canst only obtain one crevice tbere,” pointing to 
the door of the oratory, which Phillippe had corn- 
sliced building up with brick and plaster. Then 
in a louder voice, and with a fearful calmness, as 
her husband approached, she added, 44 Go, Rosalie, 
to the assistance of Phillippe.” 

The husband and wife, as by a sort of tacit 
tgreement, remained mutually silent during the 


time employed in filling up the doorway. This 
silence might perhaps have been assumed on the 
part of the comte, to prevent the comtesse from 
having it in her power to convey any double mean¬ 
ing to her words; while, on the other side, it might 
have been pride, or prudence, perhaps, which pre¬ 
vented her from breaking it. By this time, the 
wall being about half way completed, the artful 
mason, seizing his opportunity when the comte's 
back was turned towards the scene of his opera¬ 
tions, struck a blow on the door of the cabinet, 
which shattered one of the panes of glass. The 
action gave Madame de Merest to understand the 
success of the intelligence which subsisted between 
Rosalie and her lover, and turning a glance of in¬ 
tense anxiety towards the now darkened aperture, 
the mason as well as herself beheld within it the 
dark and handsome countenance of a man, whose 
intrepid look of courage and devotion fell upon her 
guilty countenance. Ere her husband turned 
again in his walk she made a hasty sign to the 
stranger, which seemed to say 44 there is yet hope.” 

It was near daybreak ere the construction was 
completed; and the mason having been delivered 
to the care of Louis, the comte and comtesse retired 
to rest. The next morning, on rising, the comte 
seized his hat, and making a step towards the door 
said, with the utmost appearance of indifference, 
he must go to the mayoralty for the passport. 
Then suddenly turning back, as his eye chanced to 
reBt upon the crucifix, he took it from the chimney 
piece, and as he did so a thrill of satisfaction passed 
through the bosom of the comtesse. 44 He is going 
to Duvivier’s,” she thought, 44 and will be the longer 
absent.” 

Scarcely had he left the apartment when she 
rang the bell violently to summon Rosalie, and in a 
voice that was rendered fearful by excess of agita¬ 
tion, ciied, “To work! to work!” Then franti¬ 
cally seizing an iron bar which Rosalie by her 
direction brought for the purpose, commenced 
demolishing the yet undried work of Phillippe. 
Desperate were her efforts, in the hope of being 
able to repair the destruction of the walled-up 
doorway before the dreadful return of the comte. 
Despair lent her energy, and a voice within, which 
penetrated to her sharpened and nervous ear, 
alone enrouraged her to proceed. Already a part 
of the brick work had yielded, and she was in the 
act of applying a yet more vigorous blow for the 
removal of the remaining impediments, when the 
comte, pale nad menacing, stood before her. She 
spoke not, but fell insensible on the floor. 

44 Place your lady on the bed,” M. de Merest 
coldly said. The truth was, he had foreseen the 
probable result of his absence; and had laid a 
snare into which his wretched wife had but too 
surely fallen. And for fifteen days did the Corote 
de Merest continue to keep watch over her. Du¬ 
ring the first six, a noise was from time to time 
heard in that closed up cabinet, which struck ter¬ 
ror into the soul of the guilty woman; but when 
she would have thrown herself at his feet, to im¬ 
plore for mercy on herself and the stranger that 
I was dying there, without allowing her to give ut¬ 
terance to the agonized prayer, with a fierce and 
cruel emphasis he checked her, saying, 44 You 
have sworn on that crucifix, there is no one there /” 
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THE DAYS OF JOY ARE GONE. 


TIE DAYS OF JOY ARE «ONE. 

A EALLAD. 

COMPOSED BY G. HERBERT RODIfELL. 
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b heard the Vulture’s cry, The tear, the orphan’s groan, 

While on those banks of sunny rest, E’en through thy brightest blaze must beam 

The brave how cold they lie, The days of joy are gone. 
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Cousins. 

Had you ever a cousin, Tom T 
Did your cousin happen to sing? 

Siaiers we’ve all by the dozen, Tom, 

But a cousin’s a different thing; 

And you’d find, if you had ever kiss’d her, Tom, 
(But let this be a secret between us) 

That your lips would have been in a blister, Tom, 
For they’re not of the sister genus. 

There’s something Tom, in a sister’s lip, 

When you give her a good-night kiss. 

That savors so much of relationship, 

That nothing occurs amiss; 

But a cousin’s lip if you once unite 
With yours in the quietest way, 

Instead of sleeping a wink that night, 

You’ll be dreaming the following day. 

And people think it no harm, Tom, 

With a cousin to hear you talk; 

And no one feels any alarm, Tom 
At a quiet cousinly walk ; 

But, Tom, you’ll soon find out what I happen to 
know, 

That such walks oAen grow into straying, 

And the voices of cousins are sometimes so low, 
Heaven only knows what you’ll be saying. 

Then there happens so often, Tom, 

Soft pressure of hands and fingers, 

And looks that were moulded to softon, Tom, 

And tones on which memory lingers; 

And long ere your walk is half over, the strings 
Of your heart are all put into play 
By the voice of those fair derai-sisterly things, 

In not quite the most brotherly way. 

And the song of a sister may bring to you, Tom, 
Such tones as the angels woo, 

But I fear if your cousin should sing to you, Tom, 
You'd take her for an angel too ; 

For so curious a note is that note of theirs, 

That you’ll fancy the voice that gave it, 

Had been all the while singing the national air, 
Instead of the Psalms of David. 

I once had a cousin that sung, Tom, 

And her name may be nameless now, 

But the sound of those songs is still young, Tom, 
Though we are no longer so : 

*Tis folly to dream of a bower of green. 

When there is not a leaf on the tree; 

But ’twixt walking and singing that cousin has 
been, 

God forgive her! the ruin of me. 

And now I care not for society, Tom, 

And lead a most anchorite life; 

For I’ve loved myselfinto sobriety, Tom, 

And out of the wish for a wife; 

But oh! if I said but half wbat I might say, 

So sad were the lessons’twould give, 

That’twould keep you from loving for many a day, 
And from cousins as long as you live. 


Love, like the cold bath, is never negative, it 
seldom leaves us where it finds us; if once we 
plunge into it, it will either heighten our virtues, 
or inflame our vices. 


Female Faith. 

Sax loved you when the sunny light 
Of bliss was on your brow; 

That bliss has sunk in sorrow’s night. 

And yet—she loves you now. 

She loved you when yoor joyous tone 
Taught every heart to thrill; 

The sweetness of that tone is gone. 

And yet—she loves you still. 

She loved you, when you proudly stept. 
The gayest of the gay, 

That pride the blight of time has swept. 
Unlike her love, away. 

She loved you when your home and heart. 
Of fortune’s smile could boast; 

She saw that smile decay—depart— 

And then she loved you most. 

Oh, such the generous faith that grows 
In woman’s gentle breast; 

Tie like the star that Btays and glows 
Alone in night’s dark vest. 

That stays because each other ray 
Has left the lonely shore, 

And light the wanderer on his way. 

That wants her light the more. 


Cool Courage. 

Several years ago, when the south of Ireland 
was, as it has ever been within my memory, in a 
disturbed state, a gentleman advanced in years 
lived in a retired country house. He was a bache¬ 
lor, and whether trusting to his supposed populari¬ 
ty, or imagining that the general alarm among the 
gentry was groundless, he continued in his lonely 
mansion long after his neighbors had quitted theirs 
for a safer residence in town. He had been indis¬ 
posed for several days, and on the night he was at¬ 
tacked had taken supper in his bed room, which 
was on the ground floor, and near the parlor, with 
which it communicated. The servants went to bed, 
the house was shut up for the night, aQd the sup¬ 
per tray, with its appurtenances, by a providential 
oversight, was forgotten in the old man’s chamber. 

Some hours after he had retired to bed, he was 
alarmed at hearing a window lifted in the outer 
apartment; his chamber door was ajar, and the 
moon shone brilliantly through the upper casement, 
rendering objects in the parlor distinct and percep¬ 
tible to any person in the inner room. Presently 
a man leaped through the window, and three others 
followed in quick succession. The old gentleman 
sprang from his bed, but unfortunately there were 
no arms in the apartment; recollecting, however, 
the forgotten supper tray, he provided himself with 
a case knife, and resolutely took his stand behind 
the door. He had one advantage over the murder¬ 
ers ; they were in moonlight, and he surrounded 
in impenetrable darkness. 

A momentary hesitation took place among the 
party, who seemed undecided as to which should 
first enter the dark room, for acquainted with the 
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localities of the house, they knew well that there 
the devoted victim slept. At last one of the band 
cautiously approached, stood for a moment in 
the doorway, hesitated, and then Advanced a step. 
Not a whisper was heard; a breathless silence 
reigned around, and the apartment before him was 
as dark as the grave itself. “ Go on, blast ye !— 
What the devil are ye afeerd of!” said the rough 
voice of his associate behind. He took a second 
step, and the old man’s knife was buried in his 
heart. No second thrust was necessary, for with 
a deep groan the robber sank upon the floor. 

The obscurity of the chamber, and the sudden 
destruction caused by this deadly thrust, prevented 
the ruffians, in the outer room from knowing the 
fate of their companion. A second presented him¬ 
self, crossed the threshold, stumbled against his 
dead associate, and received the old man’s knife 
in his bosom. The wound, though mortal, was 
not so fatal as the other, and the ruffian had strength 
enough to ejaculate that he was a dead man. 

Instantly several shots were fired, but tho old 
gentleman’s position sheltered him from the bullets. 
A third assassin advanced, levelled a long fowling 
piece through the doorway, and actually rested 
the barrel against the old man’s body. The direc¬ 
tion however was a slanting one, and with admira¬ 
ble self-possession he remained steady till the ball 
passed him without injury, but the flash of the gun 
unfortunately disclosed the place of his ambush. 

Then commenced a desperate struggle. The 
robber, a powerful, athletic ruffian, closed and 
seized his victim around the body. There was 
no equality between the combatants with regard to 
strength, and although the old man struck often 
and furiously with his knife, the blows were inef¬ 
fectual, and he was thrown heavily on the floor, 
with the murderer above him. Even then, at that 
awful moment, his presence of mind saved this 
heroic gentleman. He found that the blade of the 
knife had turned, and he contrived to straighten it 
on the floor. The ruffian’s hands were already 
upon his throat; the pressure became suffocating. 
An accidental movement of the body exposed the 
murderer's side; the old man struck with his re¬ 
maining strength a deadly blow; the robber’s grasp 
relaxed, and with a yell of mortal agony he fell 
dead across his exhausted antagonist. 

P Horror-struck by the death-shriek of their com¬ 
rades, the banditti wanted courage to enter the 
gloomy chamber, which had already proved fatal 
to so many. They poured an irregular volley in, 
and leaping through the open window, ran off*, 
leaving their lifeless companions behind. 

Lights and assistance came presently; the cham¬ 
ber was a pool of gore, and the old man, nearly in 
a state of insensibility, was covered with blood, 
and encompassed with the breathless bodies of his 
intended murderers. He recovered, however, to 
enjoy for years his well-won reputation, and to re¬ 
ceive from the Irish viceroy the honor of night- 
hood, which never before was conferred upon a 
braver man. 


Ha that is good will infallibly become better, and 
he that is bad will as certainly become worse; for 
virtue, vice, and lime, are three things that never 
stand still. 


Conjugal Affection. 

During a very heavy fall of snow in the winter 
of 1784, two gentlemen rode on horseback to Kelso, 
regardless of the warnings of many, who insisted 
that the roads were impassable to the west; and 
in truth it^was an act of hardihood, and folly, aa 
the congealed flakes were driAed by the blast, and 
beat violently against their eyes and teeth. At 
every step the jaded animals were more than knee 
deep, and may be rather said to have plunged on* 
word than otherwise. When they arrived with 
much difficulty, at a naked, lonely, alehouse, near 
Tweezle on the river Till, they found an inhabitant 
of Kelso, who had been detained in this thatched 
hovel two days by the inclement season, he sat in 
a contracted state, inclining over the embers on the 
hearth, like the personification of the ague. When 
he recognized them his features assumed their 
wonted firmness, and gathering intrepidity from ex¬ 
ample, he resolved to accompany them, although 
the roads and ditches were so filled up, and the vast 
face of the country seemed an unbroken white ex¬ 
panse. On their arrival in the middle of a heath, 
which they did not accomplish until the insidious 
approaches of night, they faintly discovered a fe¬ 
male form, wading and floundering irregularly to¬ 
wards them, in the trackless snow; her attire was 
so loose and involved so much of the simplicity of 
a villager, that she appeared as if habited merely 
to pass from one neighbor’s house to another. 
Viewing her through the misty atmosphere, they 
hesitated to pronounce her as human; the contour 
of her body was so softened by the intermediate 
vapors, that she seemed a?rial. On their coming 
nearer, they ascertained her with astonishment, to 
be the wife of their companion: she had been wan¬ 
dering in a spirit of desperation, thirteen miles 
from her home and her infants in that bleak day, 
to find the remains of her beloved Willy; believing 
him from his unusual and alarming absence to 
have perished in the hard weather. Upon the ini 
stantaneous assurance that she beheld her husband 
once more, she issued a loud, piercing shriek, and 
sank motionless in the snow. When they had 
chafed her temples and imperfectly recovered her, 
she clasped her hands with all the fervor of ex¬ 
ceeding piety, and raising her eyes to heaven, 
blessed her God for her deliverance from trouble; 
and a more genuine thanksgiving never ascended 
the empyrian. At the conclusion of her prayer, 
they placed the shivering, amiable woman on the 
ablest horse, and conveyed her to Coldstream, over¬ 
powered by the sensations of excessive joy, suc¬ 
ceeding the conflicts of severe duty and agonizing 
woe!—What an inspiring instance of conjugal ten¬ 
derness! Could Cornelia or Portia have done 
more 7 


Pride, treachery, envy, hypocrisy, malice, cru¬ 
elty, and self-love, may have been said, in one 
shape or other, to have occasioned all the frauds 
and mischiefs that ever happened in the world; but 
the chances against a coincidence of them all in 
one person are so many, that one would have sup¬ 
posed the character of a common slanderer as ram 
and difficult a production in nature, as that of great 
genius, which seldom happens above once in an 
age. 
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FATHER AND SON, Ac. 


Fattier and Son. 

At the siege of Chunderntigore, Captain Speke 
and his son, a youth of sixteen, were both,wounded 
by the same shot. The history is related by Mr. 
Ives, a surgeon in Admiral Watson’s ship, arid fol¬ 
lows in his own words only a little abridged :—The 
Captain, whose leg was linngiugby the skin, said 
to the Admiral, “ indeed, sir, this was a cruel shot, 
to knock down both father and son.” Mr. Wat¬ 
son’s heart was too full for reply ; he ordered both 
to be carried down to the surgeon. The Captain, 
who was first brought down, told tne how dange¬ 
rously his Billy had been wounded. 

Presently after, the brave youth himself appear¬ 
ed, with his eyes overflowing with tears, not for 
himself, but for his father. Upon my assurance 
that his father’s wound was not dangerous, he be¬ 
came calm; but refused to be touched till his father’s 
wounds should be first dressed. Then pointing to a 
fellow sufferer, “Pray, sir, dress also that poor 
man who is groaning so sadly beside me.”—I told 
him the man had been taken care of, and begged 
that I might now have the liberty of examining his 
wound. He submitted and calmly said, “ sir, 1 fear 
you must amputate above the joint.” I replied, 
“ My dear, I must.” He clasped his hands together, 
and lifting his eyes to heaven, offered up the follow¬ 
ing short, but earnest petition: “Good God! do 
thou enable me to behave, in my present circum¬ 
stances, worthy of my father.” He then told me 
he was all submission. I performed the operation 
above the knee; and during the whole time the In¬ 
trepid youth never spoke a word nor uttered a 
groan, that could be heard above the distance of a 
yard. 

It is easier to imagine than to express the feelings 
of the father at this time. Whatever he felt, tears 
were the only expressions. Both of them were 
carried to Calcutta. • The father was lodged in the 
house of his father-in-law, and the soil was placed 
with me in the hospital. For the first week I gave 
comfort to both, carrying tidings of them to one 
another. But alas! all the good symptoms that 
attended the young man began to disappear. The 
Captain perceived all in my countenance, being 
seldom willing' to speak about his son. One time 
he said, “ How long my friend, do you think my 
Billy may remain in a state of uncertainty ?” I re¬ 
plied, that if he survived the fifteenth day after the 
operation, there would be strong hopes of his re¬ 
covery. On the thirteenth day he died; and on 
the eighteenth, the Captain, looking me steadfastly 
in the face, said,—“Well, Ives, how fares it with 
my boy ?” Discovering the truth from my silence, 
he cried bitterly, squeezing my hand, and begged 
me leave him for half an hour. When I returned, 
he appeared, as he ever did, perfectly calm and se¬ 
rene. The excellent youth had been delirious the 
evening before his death, and at two in the morning 
he sent me a note, written with a pencil, of which 
the following is a copy:— 

“ Mr. Ives will consider the disorder a son must 
be in, when he is dying, and is yet in doubt about 
his father. If Mr. Ives is not too busy to honor 
this note, which nothing but the greateast uneasi¬ 
ness could draw from me, the boy waits answer.” 
I immediately repaired to him, and he had still 


sense enough to know me. He then said, “And 
is he dead 7” 

“ Who, my dear?” 

“ My father, sir.” 

“ No, my love, nor is he in danger; he is almost 
well.” 

He had the lock-jaw, and was in great pain, bat I 
understood every word he uttered. He begged my 
pardon for having disturbed me at so early au hour, 
and before the day was ended, surrendered a life 
that deserved a better fate. 


| Adventure with an Alligator. 

Is the height of the dry season, when in the tor* 
rid regions all animated nature pants with consu¬ 
ming thirst, a party of the woodcutters, English, 
and Irish, went to hunt in the neighborhood of a 
lake called Pies Pond, in Beef Island, one of the 
smuller islands of the bay of Campeachy. To this 
pond the wild cattle repaired in herds to drink, and 
here the hunters lay in wait for them. The chase 
had been prosecuted with great success for a week, 
when an Irishman of the party, going into the 
water during the day, stumbled upon an Alligator, 
which seized him by the knee. His cries alarmed 
his companions, who, fearing that he had been 
seized by the Spaniards, to whom the island be¬ 
longed, and who chose the dry season to hunt and 
repel their unwelcome neighbors, instead of afford¬ 
ing assistance, fled from the huts which they bad 
erected. The Irishman, seeing no appearance of 
help, with happy presence of mind quietly waited 
till the Alligator loosen his teeth to take a new aud 
surer hold ; and when it did so, snatched away his 
knee, interposing the hutt end of his gun in its 
stead, which the animal seized so firmly that it was 
jerked out of the man's hand and carried off. He 
then crawled up a neighboring tree, again shout¬ 
ing after his comrades, who now found courage to 
return. His gun was found the next day dragged 
ten or twelve paces from the place where it had 
been seized by the Alligator. 

The best of men appear sometimes to be strange 
compounds of contradictory qualities; and, were 
the accidental oversights and folly of the wisest 
man,—the failings and imperfections of a religious 
man,—the hasty acts and passionate words of a 
meek man;—were they to rise up in judgment 
against them,—and an ill-natured judge be suffered 
to mark, in this manner, what has been done amiss, 
what character is so unexceptionable as to stand 
before him ? 


An intelligent foreigner has stated, in his work 
on Great Britain, that an Englishman may be dis¬ 
covered any where if he be observed at table, be¬ 
cause he places his fork on the left side of his plate; 
a Frenchman by using the fork alone without the 
knife; and a German by planting it perpendicular¬ 
ly into his plate; and the Russian by using it as a 
toothpick. Holding the fork is a national custom, 
and nations are characterized by their peculiarity 
in the use of forks at table. 

There are many men belonging to the Faculty, 
to whom the faculty does not belong. 
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The Russian Peasants* 

Music is love’s first language. It will tell 
What the sealed lips refused) utterance, 

And makes the poor man eloquent as the rich, 
And the avowal of the unlearned ns clear 
As the philosopher's. It hath no rule 
Of a polite observance to freeze up 
The natural fervor—it i* like the wind, 

Breathed as the spirit listeth, and in tones 
Whose compass is the measure of the heart. 

There are so many stories of its power; 

And all of them so true, that it were hard 
To find one new to you. It is the same 
Sweet history forever, of a maid 
Very disdainful, who, with haughty pride 
Slighted herlover carelessly, and then, 

By moonlight, or some beautiful time, he came] 
And of himself sang touchingly, and she 
Melted and wept, and so thu story ends. 

As all such stories do. I incant to tell 
One of a Russia* Girl that 1 , when young, 

Read and wept over ; hut the mood is past, 

And you shall have tiie picture, and to night, 
When your sweet eyes are folded, you can dream 
One that is much more beautiful, you know, 

By thinking, as you go to sleep, of-me. 


Guinare. 

Oh, never more the flowers will stoop 
Beneath her fairy feet; 

The myrtle with its bloom may droop, 
But not above her sent; 

And no more will that fountain glass 
The image of Guinare— 

How softly would that shadow pass 
Wheu moon was shining there! 

How well the echoes used to know 
The music of her lute ! 

The wind amid the leaves may blow. 
But those sweet tones are mute.. 

The place is now an altered place. 
And not what it has been 

It was the beauty of her face 
Gave beauty to the sceue. 

Why did her eye in pity dwell 
Upon that English knight, 

The prisoner of the buried cell 
Where day forgot its light? 

It is a weary thing to lie 

With weak mid fettered hand, 

While youth’s brave time is passing by, 
And rust creeps o’er the brand. 

’Twasin the still niglu’s silent hours, 
The captive dreaming lay 


OP his own old ancestral towers, 

His mother far away. 

He heard a step—a low, hushed breath-** 

A sweet brow o'er him shone, 

As even by the bedofdeuth 
Might shine an angel one. 

She bound his wounds, she gave him food, 
With odors and red wine ; 

And from a dreary solitude 
That cell became a shrine* 

She came there once—she came there twice - * 
The third time he was free: 

She listened not her heart’s advice. 

Though weak that heart might be t 

But to the lover's gentle prayer 
Her pale lip still replied, 

41 1 may not, for a stranger's care, 

Forsake my father's side.” 

Her lmtr hung down below her knee. 

Though loop’d with orient pearl; 

He pray’d her of her courtesy 
To give him one dark curl. 

44 Mid friend and foe, mid weal and woe, 

This soft braid I'll retain ; 

And Indy’s favor, for thy sake, 

I’ll never wear ngnin.” 

She would not let him see her tears— 

A time would come to weep : 

Alas for young and wasted years 
That one remembrance keep! 

Ah! soon grief wears away the rose 
From any youthful cheek, 

And soon the weary eyes will close 
Which hope not what they seek: 

When dreams bring that loved face by nigh! 
We never see by day, 

Then the heart sickens at the light, 

And the look turns away. • 

There are some roses drOop and die, 

While others bloom so fair— 

Gone with their first and sweetest sigh 1 
So was it with Guinare. 

Alas ! the F.arth hides many floWeri 
Within her silent breast; 

But could she not have spared UsoUre— 

Our dearest and our hest? 


Within the city of the dead 
The meideri hath her home! 

There are the dews of evening shed, 

And there the night-winds come. 

Oh, Cypress! whose dark column waves, 
Nursed by the mourner's tear, 

Thy shadow falls on many graves, 

But not on one so dear* Lt.t* 
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Thfc Russian Peasants* 

Music is love's first language. It will tell 
What the sealed lips refuseth utterance, 

And makes the poor man eloquent as the rich, 
And the avowal of the unlearned ns clear 
As the philosopher's. It hath no rule 
Of a pol ite observance to freeze up 
The natural fervor—it is like the wind, 

Breathed as the spirit listeth, and in tones 
Whose compass is the measure of the heart. 

There are so many stories of its power j 
And all of them so true, that it were hard 
To find one new to you. It is the same 
8weot history forever, of a maid 
Very disdainful, who, with haughty pride 
Slighted her lover carelessly, and then, 

By moonlight, or some beautiful time, he came 1 
And of himself sang touchingly, and she 
Melted and wept, and so the story ends, 

As all such stories do. I meant to tell 
One of a Russian Girl that I, when young. 

Read and wept over ; hut the mood is past, 

And you shall have the picture, and to night, 
When your sweet eyes are folded, you can dream 
One that is much more beautiful, you know, 

B y thinking, as you go to sleep, of-me. 


Ou I ii arc. 

Oh, never more the flowers will stoop 
Beneath her fairy feet; 

The myrtle with its bloom may droop, 
But not above her seat; 

And no mbre will that fountain glaas 
The image of Gulnare— 

How softly would that shadow pass 
Wheu moon was shining there! 

How well the echoes used to know 
The music of her lute ! 

The wind amid the leaves may blow, 
But those sweet tones are mute. 

The place is now an altered place, 
And not what it has been 

It was the beauty ofher face 
Gave beauty to the scene. 

Why did her eye in pity dwell 
Upon that English knight, 

The prisoner of the buried cell 
Where day forgot its light? 

It is a weary thing to lie 

With weak and fettered hand, 

While youth’s brave time is passing by, 
And rust creeps o’er the brand. 

'Tw&sin the still night's silent hours. 
The captive dreaming lay 


Of his own old ancestral towers* 

His mother far away. 

He heard a step—a low, hushed breath-** 

A sweet brow o’er him shone, 

As even by the bed of death 
Might shine an angel one. 

She bound his wounds, she gave him food* 
With odors and red wine ; 

And from a dreary solitude 
Thut cell became a shrine* 

She came there once—she came there twice** 
The third time he was free: 

She listened not her heart’s advice, 

Though weak that heart might be i 

But to the lover's gentle prayer 
Her pale lip still replied, 

” I may not, for a stranger s care* 

Forsake my father’s side.” 

Her lia:r hung down below h6r knee# 

Though loop'd with orient pearl. 

He pray’d her of her courtesy 
To give him one dark curl. 

“ Mid friend and foe,mid weal and wot) 

This soft braid I’ll retain ; 

And Indy’s favor, for thy sake, 

I'll never wear again.” 

She would not let him see her tears-** 

A time would coinc to weep : 

Alas for young and wasted years 
That one remembrance keep! 

Ah! soon grief wears away the roe* 

From any youthful check, 

And soon the weary eyes will close 
Which hope not what they seek: 

When dreams bring that loved face by nigh! 

We never see by day, 

Then the heart sickens at the light* 

And the look turns away. . 

There are some roses droop and die* 

While others bloom so fair— 

Gone with their first and sweetest sigh 1 
So was it with Gulnare. 

Alas ! the F.arth hides many floWeri 
Within her silent breast; 

But could she not have spared tisotirt-** 

Our dearest and our best ? 


Within the city of the dead 
The maiden hath her home i 
There are the dews of evening shed* 

And there the night-winds come. 

Oh, Cypress! whose dark column waves* 
Nursed by the mourner’s tear, 

Thy shadow falls on mauy graves* 

But not on one so dear* !*>.&« 
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THE FALLEN ANGEL* 


BY EDWARD MATDR12I. 

Extract from an unpublished work. 


I slept, and lo! a dusky cloud fell and oversha 
dowed my eyes. I turned on tny couch endeavor¬ 
ing by motion to dispel that twiligt which haunts 
the dreamer s eyes. 'Twos vain. 1 had u faint 
perception of that agony we experience, when a 
heavy and torpid weight lies upon our bosom, 
which the paralysis of sleep prevents us from re¬ 
moving. The sensation did not long continue, and 
the darkness of the surrounding sphere was soon 
exchanged for a flash of light, whose brilliancy 
none, suve a celestial hand, could have created. 

Amid the radiancy 1 perceived a white and sha¬ 
dowy flgure, as distinct as that which met the. 
eyes of the captive Jews, through the furnace 
flames. His form was one continued sheet of wav- 
ing light, combining, amid the uncertain motions of 
cloudy ®riness, the beauty of the spiritual, with 
the distinctness of the human form, liis locks, 
loosely depending, were of that richest auburn, 
which surpassed any earthly hue, and glowed with 
a golden light, as though dyed in the sunbeam,they 
still possessed the power of creating an halo amid 
the twilight of the Dreamer and the darkness of his 
chamber. The vestments of the figure were whiter 
than the fuller’s art could boast; and as 1 gazed, 
my excited fancy painted them us the fading rack 
which hovers round the moon, and sheds her bril¬ 
liancy with that reposing light, which the intoxi¬ 
cated lover seeks as n refuge from the fullness of 
her glory. The light which surrounded the figure 
was gradually mellowed down to a softer shade, 
and streams of voices modulated by harpings which 
guide the revolutions of the stars, and hymn a last 
farewell to the declining sun, rising in one deli¬ 
cious swell, seemed an holy prelude lo the voice 
which issued from the form of the spirit.” 

“Thou hast heard of ParaJisc ?” inquired the 
form. I forget my reply, events more durably than 
words, impressing the Dreamer. 

“ Man has been forever banished thence,” 
continued the voice, “ but the mercy of the Su¬ 
premo still suffers him to wander on the confines 
of the garden, to inhale the odor of plants he 
dare never pluck again, to hear the distant mur¬ 
mur of the stream whose purity his sin and disobe¬ 
dience have contaminated, to gnze upon the fruits 
whose beauty and taste tire fatal apple has wither¬ 
ed and poisoned ; and hem the feathered songster 
who droop their wings in silence as they pass the 
zuinof Eden’s bower.” 

The voice paused for a moment, and a smile 
of sweetness played on the spirit’s lip, like the 
first beano upon the mountain top. The form con¬ 
tinued 

“ Man has fallen, and the frailty of his nature 
merits even a double tribute of pity, from the 
memory that angels have erred by the strength 
of earthly passion, the impulse of earthly aspira¬ 


tion, and ambition to emulate the power and 
divinity of the Supreme. How slight the penalties 
of human error, banishment from Paradise, and 
fulfilment of the primal curse, when we turn to the 
downfall of angels. Their Paradise, darkened by 
the wrath ofthc Supreme,the course of the w heeling 
cub* suspended by the absence of the ministering 
and guiding hand; the page of their pure and 
praising conver.-c stained with the lenrof l.uii on 
passion ; their harps of praise and glory no longer 
pealing the anthem of adoration ; hut echoing to 
the sweeping wind the melancholy tale of pencil¬ 
ed nature ; the inutility of remorse, and the despair 
of restoration ; w ho”, continued the voice, •• can 
ponder on such a fall as this, and feel even the inter¬ 
est of selfishness claim a tear for human suffering, 
when not an angel’s eye but yields to the weak¬ 
ness of humnniiy; not an angel’s lip but cries— 
How art thou fallen, Lucifer, son of the morning." 

A vague and indefinite sense pervaded tny 
frame ; 1 knew not where 1 was, and was scarcely 
conscious what 1 heard ; my breath was suspend¬ 
ed, my eyes were fixed ; I felt myself in the pre¬ 
sence of a being as superior to tny nature, as God 
to that of an angel. Worlds would I have giv¬ 
en to have started from mf couch and worship¬ 
ped him; but that incubus of sense which never 
tails to brood upon the Dreamer, stimulating the de¬ 
sires, and paralyzing the power of resistance sub¬ 
dued me*, and 1 lay motionless. , 

“ Rise from thy dream,” said the voice, “look 
on a fallen spirit, and hear his tale. Some 
have attempted the throne of the Almighty, but 
the thunderings, lightnings and voices which is¬ 
sued thence, have withered the hand of ti e rebel, 
and shivered his sword. Some have spread dis¬ 
affection through the loyal bands of spirits: have 
changed their worship to jealousy, and the re¬ 
pose of contentment to the natures of ambition; 
others abandoning the purity of spiritual inter¬ 
course, have hound themselves with the ties of 
earth, and the interests, hopes and fears of its 
daughters. All have erred, and nil have fallen. 
Lucifer has gone down to the gulpli forever. Train* 
of stars have marked his path, and burned in bis 
wake. Follow me,” said the spirit. 

The injunction seemed to act upon my exhaust- 
de frame with omnipotence. The cloud banish¬ 
ed from mine eyes, and the path stood bright 
and clear before me. 

* * * * • * 

A power of more than mortal speed accelerated 
tny progress. We passed through a spacious and 
continuous grove ; fruit and fragrance tempted the 
senses on every side, and the natural bower above 
onr heads, sheltered us from the beam of the de¬ 
clining sun, whose amber tinge mellowed the ena¬ 
mel of the foliage. Numberless spirits of the hap- 
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pj reclined beneath its shade; the melody of the 
streams deepened by the cadence of their harps. 

“ This is Elysium,” said the spirit; “immortal 
are they who repose in its shade.’' 

Vapory and transparent clouds floated at the 
feet of each seraph, as chariots to waft him on the 
discharge of missions. A dim hut consecrating 
light shed its richness on the scene ; so pure and 
softened, that while it delighted the eye, it reposed 
the spirit, and chains of stars which linked the j 
trees together, glowed upon the forms of the re¬ 
eling spirits. 

“ Haste and follow me,” continued the voice— 
41 None but u purified heart dare sweep tlie Ivre 
of an Elysian spirit, or sully its strain with the 
impurity of an earthly soul. Lo! The scene has 
already changed.” 

A moment convinced me of the melancholy truth 
of these words. 

44 I was, alas ! beyond the confines of Paradise. 
The beauty and fragrance of its flowers had fled ; 
the hymn of spirits had subsided to silence ; the 
sun had already gone down in darkness; a deep 
and misty gloom now veiled my eyes; dissonance 
and murmur fell upon my ear, and my heart sunk 
within, as the gate of Eden closed behind us ; dark¬ 
ness was above, around; and the only light which 
flashed upon the cloudy form of my guide, issued 
from the flaming sword, which waved triumphant¬ 
ly upon the walls of the deserted garden.” 

44 Bright spirit, whither wouldst thou lead me?” 

I cried. 

4 ‘ Canst thou doubt the fidelity of an angel ?” re¬ 
joined the form. 

I was silent, obeyed and followed. 

44 The fall.” continued the voice, ' 4 has extended 
•ven beyond the garden; the orbs of heaven are 
dark nbove us; the plants of earth arc withered; 
the rivers are dried; the bird has forgot his lay; 
ruin, silence and desolation, usurps the abode of 
human happiness, the perfect creation of the eter¬ 
nal. and the temple of his glory; the fallen spirits 
rise nightly from the gulf in which they have 
been plunged, to recount their tales, and wake their 
harps to the strains of repentance and supplica¬ 
tions for mercy.” 

44 Follow me, and thou shah hear.” 

We passed on in speed and silence—nor long 
was the period ere our silence wns broken by a 
distant sound, which floated tremulously on the air. 

44 Thou must be,” said the spirit, 44 invisible as 
the one who guides thee.” | 

A cloud enveloped me, and we paused at length 
beforea bower ruined,desolateand blasted. Even 
the amaranth, emblem of eternal bloom, wns Aided 
here. The inmates of the bower accorded with 
its desolation. Within sate two fallen spirits—hor¬ 
ror, shame and remorse were stamped upon their 
brow; their heads were drooped in silence; their 
halos were extinguished, and their wings Vere 
folded, ns in tiie consciousness of forfeited divini¬ 
ty ; by their sides lay their neglected harps, tune¬ 
less—rcsponscless. 

44 Raphael,” said one of them, “the surfs last 
ray has sunk; the stilly darkness of the night hns 
succeeded ; now is the hour for thy tale.” 

44 To recount our crimes,” replied Raphael, 44 is 

hut to traco our high and subtle nature in collision 


with the rude beings of earth. Yet, if the wound 
must bleed afresh, the adder cannot bite too soon." 
He paused. A tear fell from him. He dashed 
it a*ide, and resumed :— 

*‘ Fallen brother, thou hast seen me weep,” said 
Raphael; *• never strikes memory her sad and pain- 
lul chord, hut tears flow obedient to her strain—as 
in the stilly hour of night, I have kept my alternate 
vigil by the flaming sword—a discontent with my 
high and perfect nature; a curiosity to leave the 
realms of spnits and penetrate the shades of earth 
and mysteries of mortal beings, have broken the 
repose of a spirit once bright and happy; 1 have 
felt rebellion and murmurs against the High One 
steal through me, and anxious still to enjoy the 
conditions of spiritual existence, as to preserve my 
allegiance inviolate. 1 have impatiently seized my 
harp, whose melancholy but stimulated feelings I 
sought to suppress. 1 well remember, alas ! the last 
night I enjoyed the perfection of a spirit; I threw 
down rny harp; whose sweetness had lured me 
with the smiles of a serpent; I cast one look of re¬ 
membrance upon the Paradise I was leaving; 
Arael the Seraph relieved iny watch, and, tny 
wings already unfolded, my flight was directed 
along the earth.” 

The gray and dubious twilight of the morning 
had at length burst from the hues of the severing 
clouds ; and ns with an angel s ken I glanced 
upon the varied pageants of the feelings and inter¬ 
ests of life, a new and painful sadness sunk upon 
my spirit, as recollection bore me hack to the light 
and repose of the heaven I had voluntarily relin¬ 
quished. The scene wns lovely, but where wai 
the enamel of undying verdure, or the immortal 
principle which ruled both spiritand flower above : 
it teas not here ; and as 1 rested beneath a tree, 
the decay of earthly beauty fell upon me, with tho 
power of an avenging spirit; a rose was at,my foot, 
the cunker had already furrowed its leaves, and 
deadened its hues, and while 1 gazed, it drooped, 
withered and fell from its stalk A trifle as this 
fell upon my apostate spirit with a paralyzing pow¬ 
er, which in its moment of purity and innocence it 
would have despised and conquered. A burning 
tear dropped upon my check ; oh! how burning 
must it have been, when it was the first my nature 
ever knew or shed ; it was the struggle between 
earth and spirit, the memento of my fall; the tear 
of an angel on the bier of his sacred allegiance and 
extinguished glory. 

44 1 had not long remained thus,” continued Ra¬ 
phael, 44 when notes bo sweet as to revive the har¬ 
monies of heaven broke on mine ear, and burst the 
trance of contemplative sadpess into which 1 had 
fallen. I started from uvy nuiod, and ns they un¬ 
dulated upon the breeze, pp exquisite were they, I 
almost feared detection, deeming a brother spirit 
must he near. Suspense won, however, removed 
by thcnpproach of the lovely minstrel, whose strains 
hut feebly imaged the beauty which could ensnare 
even an angel’s vision.” 

44 Oh ! my At anthe ;” exclaimed Raphael, in a 
tone of recollective bitterness ; * 4 heaverdiest of the 
flunglitci’s of earth, would I had never heard or 
sefiithee; yet.” he continued, 44 the error of Eve 
wns palliated by the loveliness of the fruit. She 
burst upon me like the first of womankind upon 
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Adam ; she left me mute in wonder; the poison of 
earthly feeling and alienated purity thrilled already 
through my frame, and remembrance of the Crealm 
was merged in the idolatry of hi# handy work. 
Brother, my converse has been only with angels, 
perfect in form, ns pure in spirit—but here 1 gazed 
Upon a mortal. So airy did she seem, a touch might 
have dissolved the charm. Are there not Peri# 
Upon earth, whose mould is so subtle and refined, 
their food is the fragrance of dowers, and they 
wither when the sun withdraws his beams— 
Aranthe held a kindred nature—a child of air and 
light, whom air could not make more pure or de¬ 
licate, and light could not brighten or adorn. But 
why/’ continued Raphael, “ why open the wound 
remembrance probes, and repentance embitters.” 
I approached Aranthe, and relinquishing the radi¬ 
ancy of ange’ic form, I still retained its beauty and 
perfection. She was already seated upon the bank 
of a slrfcniT), r.nd as I stood by her side, 1 heard u 
pigh quiver upon her lip. 

‘‘Maiden,” I said, disclosing myself; “is sorrow 
the companion ofa daughter of earth?” 

Tha reply to n.y question was not in words, but 
Agaze expressive of curiosity and admiration. The 
sigh was exchanged for a smile as in speechless 
wonder—she surveyed me, and nfter a pause, the 
reply she mads sufficiently evinced her belief that 
fhe questioner was of an higher sphere than that 
he trod. 

“Fairest of youth,” said Aranthe, turning her 
eloquent and lustrous eyes upon me { “ Bliss unal¬ 
loyed either by corrosion of feeling or change of 
accident is the lot alone ofa spirit, while humanity 
but fulfils its destiny in the portion of sighs and 
tear#.” 

“How knowest thou, maiden,” l replied, “ the lot 
of spirits, and the happiness of Heaven?” 

“When light flings her shady mantle on the 
earth,” replied Aranthe. “ I have but to look upon 
the myriad witnesses which illume the infinitude of 
ethereal space, eloquent in light, and beautiful in 
silence; on the vapory clouds which veil the pear¬ 
ly moon, and sweep the spangled vault like hosts 
of spirits journeying to Paradise ; 1 have hut to look 
on these,” continued the maiden; the placidity of 
h«r countenance, and the extension of her snowy 
Arm, the silent witnesses of her purity and fervoui ; 
“ and they speak the power of the Creator, the 
brightness of the realms they wander through, and 
the repose of spirits pure and peaceful as the eter¬ 
nal stars; the elevation of their worship, and the 
harmony of their existence.” 

Her words chaste and devoted ns ever uttered by 
A seraph’s lips, fell on ine with the withering pow- 
erof rebuke. The heaven, the stars, the eternal 
harmony of spiritual life, rushed upon my memory 
in the faded coloring and extinguished beauty of 
A forfeited Paradise, and as I gazed upon Aran¬ 
the, chained by her eloquence and beauty, a spi¬ 
rit seemed to whisper in mine ear;—“Erring 
brother—Lucifer lias fallen—beware-»-the gate of 
Eden is not closed forever.'* 

The voice of mercy was however drowned in the 
Struggle of internal feeling. 

M Daughter of earth;” I exclaimed, “ thou hast 

fastd upon heaven, and worshipped its starry 


beauty ; thou hast never seen its perfect and stain* 
Jess forms ? 

“I have never seen the Almighty’s dwelling 
place,” replied Aranthe, “ my thoughts have wan¬ 
dered there in humility and worship, hut darkness 
has been iheir reward, and uncertainty their con¬ 
jecture.” 

Every word she uttered was a new sting in the 
bosom of iny rebellious spirit. She had soared 
in the udoraiion of thought to the abode of Eternity, 
But 1— i alas ! already how fallen ! hud left that 
heaven for earth. Eternity had been sacrificed to 
the interests of time, spirit to the grossest of earth¬ 
ly feeling, the smile of an angel to the wrinkle and 
the tear of earthly sorrow, and the praise of the 
Omnipotent to the adoration of his creature. 

•* Maiden,” 1 suid, “ thou hast never seen a spirit 
or the effulgence of his glory ?” 

“ The wealth of earth, of hope, and life,’’exclaim¬ 
ed Aranthe, impassionntcly, “ were to me as the 
grain in the balance, could I but see the image of 
the Eteinul, or the brightness of his ministers.” 

In the moment ns I gazed on the lovely flush of 
Aranthe, ns I thrilled with all the devotion mortals 
term— Love, which even now glowed intensely 
within me ; J felt myself no longer spirit. The worm 
had already consumed the leaf, and was preying 
on the root; the fruit was plucked, and Aranthe, 
unwittingly presented it to my lips.” Raphael de¬ 
clined his head ; seized his harp, and striking A 
few pensive but passionate chords, dashed it from 
him and resumed 

“ Snared in the spells of the enchantress I still 
hoped that devotedness of returning faith would 
redeem me from the bonds of earthly feeling; 
and while I reflected on the mercy of the Eternal, 
and the song which uugcls hymn over one earthly 
sinner that rcpenieth, 1 hoped such mercy might 
be extended to an erring brother; and that future wor¬ 
ship and allegiance might yet atone for frailty and 
disobedience. But while I gazed upon Aranthe the 
struggle was vain, as the recovery of the existence 
I had bartered.” 

“ Maiden 1 must leave thee,”I cried. 

“ Whither, oh, whither wouldest thou go?” re¬ 
plied Aranthe. 

“ Ask me not.” I answered ; i( ’Tietime that wo 
should part, The shades of twilight are even now 
sweeping over the earth. The spirit’s vigil.” 

The word# died upon my lips, as the recollection 
of my duty betrayed me into an involuntary di#- 
clostire, 

“ Fairest of the sons of earth,” said Aranthe, gaz¬ 
ing on ine in wonder; “ what hast thou to do with 
spirits? the great mother of all wnuld mourn, did 
the clouds claim thee as their own.” 

“ No more—no more”—I cried, as thick and 
burning like the Host of the Desert, the memory of 
Heaven, and the sense of guilt swept through me. 
“ No more—meet me on the morrow.” 

“ Meet thee ?” rejoined Aranthe, with a constan¬ 
cy and devotion which were yet to be her destroy¬ 
ers ; I will weep and watch for thy return,” 

I seized her hand, the tenr of hurrunity fell upon 
it; a cloud dimmed her vision and —— 

I was already in iny flight to Paradise, to resume 
my vigil among the seraphim by (be flaming sword 
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Heavy masses of cloud deformed and darkened the j 
heaven; the thunder rolled wildly above me ; and 
every peal smote upon my guilty sense as the voice : 
of God through the sepulchre of my fallen glory— ( 
yes, my brother, the tumult of the outward world 
but faintly imaged the strife of my spiritual being, j 
when first the ties of earthly passion bound the an- j 
gel, and withered his parity. Tiie lightning Hash-1 
ed vividly urourid, and as it dazzled me, I felt that 
though the Eternal had hitherto used it against the 
pride and perishable monuments of man, its bright 
and deadly force now singled me, a once loyal spi- 1 
ritforits victim. I gazed upon the sword as i pass¬ 
ed the gate of Paradise, and conscience, (for gmlt 
had now identified me with the feelingsand suffer-! 
ings of humanity,) told me that its Haines burned 
brighter for the outlawed and disobedient spirit. 

The tempest lutd passed away, but its subsiding 
echoes still rolled within ine. As l entered, Azael 
passed me in silence. A frown, 1 thought, lind set¬ 
tled on his brow, for the seuso of guilt and shame 
imparts a vivid power to the self-accusing spirit; 
and while it is stamped upon our heart, we deem 
it marked upon our brow, the betrayer of our feel¬ 
ings, and the contempt of the gazer. I commenced 
n»y vigil, and endeavoring to re.call the vows of 
apostacy which 1 hud partially made, I seized a 
harp which hung upon a tree, and swept its chords 
with my evening hyinn of praise and worship; the 
Strings severed in my touch, the strain died away 
into a silence that accused me, I felt that Paradise 
re-echoed my guilt and downfall, and the expira¬ 
tion of harmony imaged the dissolution of my spirit¬ 
ual ties. A dim and cloudy vision fell upon me, I 
searcely knew the current of my thoughts, hut feel¬ 
ing, mortal feeling was quick ancf vivid within me. 
Arauthe was still my dream ; her timidity expand¬ 
ing into confidence, like the bud of spring into the 
womanhood of summer ; the tenderness and fervor 
of her heart, struggling with the native bashfulness 
which concealed them. The Imrpings of my breth¬ 
ren fell not on me with their wonted sweetness, 
my vigil was no longer beguiled by the aspcralions 
of devoted feeling; earth and the memory of Aran- 
the clung to the last relic of my nature, the harp of 
my worship had broken in my touch ; the flower of 
my purity was faded in its hues, and the storm was 
scattering it leaf after leaf. So passed the night in 
awild indefinite struggle between the recollections 
of Aranthe, and the abode I was about to relinquish 
for her loveliness, devotion and faith. 

“ Maker of all things,” exclaimed Raphael, in 
a tone of anguish and despair, “ thou alone canst 
know my tortures, the retributions of thy just and 
insulted power.” 

“On with thy tale Raphael,” said the Fallen 
Spirit who sat by his side. 

“ Burning were the tears, brother,” resum¬ 
ed Raph •tel, “did I recount the progress of passion, 
the graduated decline from my high and blissful 
condition, the remorse which wasted me as gazing 
Upon Aruntlie, I thrilled with the eloquence of earth¬ 
ly passion, while memory told me 1 was still a child 
of Heaven.” 

* • » « • • • 

At the close of a gloomy night my flight was 
Winged again for earth, and the rising sun beheld 

woman and the spirit by the water’s side. 


“Why, why wilt thou thus often leave me,” cried 
Aranthe, twining her arms around me; Joy clasp* 
ing the moral ruin. “ Thy voice is sweeter than the 
sons of earth can boast, and while it soothes me in 
thy presence, its memory turns to tears when thou 
art gone—Speak, speak—why is this?—1 Jove thee 
and oh ! could I die, might this he my resting place”. 
Aranthe fell upon tuy bosom, no rest was there for 
the bird that sought its shelter; it heaved, it throb¬ 
bed as it struggled between the recollections of Hea¬ 
ven, and the temptations of earth, thick and heavy 
drops suffused my brow, chunked and suffocated 
was my voice, and as I gazed upon the senseless 
burthen I was dragging to perdition, a tear, an An¬ 
gel's tear, fell upon the c.lieek of Aranthe and con¬ 
secrated her grief. 

“ IVouldst thou hear tiie truth ?” I said. 

“ I would hear thee speak,” replied Aranthe. 
“ Let mo hoar thee but once, were it even to cnrtk 
the heart whose feelings aretliy sacrifice, or quench 
the beam thy presence has flung around it.” 

“ The darkness of an extinguished sun will fall 
upon thy soul, Aranthe, should l tell thee my being, 
its abode and origin, the elements would roll above 
us, and theeaitli tremble where we stand, the stare 
w ould faintly glimmer, the tomb would be our altar, 
and its palpable darkness our bridal light, did I 
speak of my mystery, my high and irrevocable 
fate.” 

“I tremble not,”cried Aranthe, with a rashness 
which sealed my fall, and spoke her devotion. “ Ele¬ 
ment hath no power, earth no danger, nor the grave 
a terror ; its darkness would be to me as sunlight, 
wert thou still by my side, or thy faith pure and 
Inst’ng us my own.” 

Passion wrought within me with a deadly and 
prostrating force—I loved her; loved her^as I 
clasped her, with the fervency of man, and the pu¬ 
rity of spirit. My sun had set even now in cloud 
and tempest; and the wanderer was lost in tlis ma¬ 
zes of its darkness. 

* # «* # « • • 

“ Aranthe, look on yon pale moon,” I exclaimed, 
as the orb burst from encircling clouds, like a bride 
from her chamber. “ Look on yon moon, not a 
rack floats upon her silvered wake but is guided by 
my breath, not a ray but emanates from our spiritual 
essence, wafted by our guidance to earth, like the 
bolt from the hand of the thunderer.” 

“ Talk not of spirits,” replied the devoted mai¬ 
den as she clung to me. “ I am happy, too happy 
with earth; wert thou the only plant that bloomed 
within its bower, thy voice the only zeph}*r that 
woke its music and bore fragrance on its wings-— 
earth is my home, my mother ; heaven and its God, 
my wonder arid worship.” 

God ! what a strife swept through my blasted 
spirit, what deep and burning wounds were dealt 
in every word; she worshipped me with the mad¬ 
ness of idolatry ; and I, powerless, lost, and fallen, 
while I heard the prayer, stooped from the altar, 
raised the offerings and kissed them ; yes, she 
loved me : the error was mine, and with the pre¬ 
cipitate recklessness of crime, I added one more 
link to the chain which already hound and consum¬ 
ed me— 1 loved her, and destroyed her . 

“ Aranthe, thy tomb was dug, even lhen,”con- 
tinued Raphael, musing, “and though syrens could 
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not charm the worm from his task, let the tear of 
passion and repentance moisten die cypress which 
■hades thy pillow. 1 ' 

• 4 Maiden,” “beware—a quick and stormy cloud 
has obscured the moon—wrath is above us—be¬ 
ware,’'I excluimed, as around us the tempest rolled 
its deep and solemn murmurs—cloud after cloud 
darkened the expanse ; and the desultory Hashes 
which lit the thick and sullen masses fell like the 
eye of the Omnipotent withering the beauty of earth 
for the crime of him who polluted it. 

44 Hook upon these dark advancing clouds,” cried 
Aranlhe, clinging to me; “I have but to turn to 
thee, and all is light; 1 heur the deadly march of 
the avenging thunder as it quivers the earth be¬ 
neath us ; 1 have but to sink upon thy bosom and all 
is calm as an infant’s sleep. Speak, let the storm 
rave as it will, thy voice like the mermaid’s—is 
aweeter for the tempest it stills and consecrates.” 
Her arms were twined around me, her head was on 
my throbbing breast, her breath as it lluttcred on 
my burning lip was fragrant as the last exhalation 
which the closing flower of Even sighs to the de¬ 
clining sun, and her tresses as they yielded to the 
blast, waved like the banners of its power and tri¬ 
umph—passion was within me, its word quivered 
and died upon my lip like the last glimmer of an 
extinguished orb. 

• • • » • * 

•• Bride of Perdition, thou art mine—mine by thy 
aob which sinks upon my breast—a bruised flower 
on its scorching soil—mine by these arms that lock 
a spirit in their grasp—mine l»y the faith and love¬ 
liness which have dimmed for me every bright 
light in Paradise, which have given the undying 
glow of eternity to the evanescent beauty of earth— 
have turned the spirit to the mortal, and his worship 
to passion.” . 

Aranthe started from my heaving bosom, and 
gazed upon me wildly. 

14 I told thee thou wouldst tremble, did Truth 
unfold her mystery—hear the word—darkness and 
terror are above ; fear and trembling beneuth— 
thy hand—nay gasp not. 1 will clasp thee to this 
burning heart, though death unlocked us, and 
his icy touch quenched the vow upon my lip. See 
the avenger waves his sword above us, and the 
livid flash gives iis even now the hues of death — 
cling to me while yet thou urt mine; one mo¬ 
ment more, and—Aranthe,— I am not of earth — 
a proud and disobedient spirit. For tliee the Su¬ 
preme has been forgotten, nnd the lips which have 
hymned his praise are now defiled with the tones of 
mottal feeling.” I knew it—knew it all, continued 
Raphael, in that tone of bitter near when our feel¬ 
ings have successfully boded the worst. 

Aranthe was senseless—her fragile form trembled 
as though she felt her destroyer’s doom must be her 
own; and yet she clung to him as though he were 
her saviour. Death and destruction were around 
us—no olive leaf floated on the tempest for the wan¬ 
derer; the last leaf was swept from the blighted 
stalk, and its expiring relic lived but to be crushed. 

The word had been spoken, the mask had fallen 
from ine ; the high and ethereal nature of my being 
had been avowed, and while Aranthe clung to me. 
I felt its glory crumbling in her embrace. A mo¬ 
ment passed, e moment of ceaseleaa gloom end ter¬ 


ror. The elements hurtled in the distance, and 
every peel above our guilty heads sounded like a 
summons before the throne of the Eternal. She 
started from mv bosom, where she had sunk in ter¬ 
ror ; she gazed upon me ns intently ns though the 
vital power had rallied to her vision its last resting 
place; her eyes glistened in their tears, and their 
lustre shone feurfully as the lightning darted past 
us. 

44 Thou art no spirit.” she wildly cried, 44 though 
too beautiful for earth ; and n tenant only meet 
for Heaven, yet thou art not a spirit.” 

That one word would wither the flower thy 
breath has fertilized, and thy tear refreshed. 

41 And yet,’* she added, 44 if thou be of an holier 
sphere than earth, here, even here, tho chain wa 
have forged must break forever. Iam&uf mortal: 
yet I would dare to follow thy radiant track ; and 
the tic which earth forbids, heaven might sanction, 
and spirits smile on while they weave it.” 

Oh ! whnt a Him and dizzy sense overwhelmed 
me, as she named that heaven to which I dare never 
more return ; but with the sting of guilt and shame, 
as the altar of our happiness and re-union. Bsn- 
ishment and anger muttered in the tempest, guilt, 
fenr, remorse, and all the stern army of earthly 
feeling overpowered and subdued me; and I reeled 
beneath the lovely burthen I bore. The last fiat of 
tny doom was already stamped. 

44 Kneel—kneel with me,” exclaimed Aranthe, 
ns she started from my embrace, and flung her¬ 
self upon the earth, her hands locked in the ago¬ 
ny of terror, and the earnestness of devotion. 

Oh ! how her faith and elevated hope stung and 
rebuked me. \\>is an angtl to be silent, while a 
daughter of earth was bent in prayer T My stubborn 
disobedience melted at the thought. I bent in hu¬ 
mility by her side, nnd the solemn thunder gave 
fearful answer to the outpourings of my bruised and 
guilty spirit. The tempest raged unabated, desola¬ 
tion its trank, and the might of heaven for its lead¬ 
er ; yet amid its tumult the tone of woman’s 
prayer rose like the lust cry of a banished spirit 
ere he sinks in the pit forever. The hand of the 
avenger was upon us; a towering Iree rose by our 
side—one flush more ; its boughs were shrivelled; 
and its loftiness levelled with the earth. The mas¬ 
sive clouds like columns ofan air-piled temple burst 
asunder, nnd the form of a spirit moved through the 
chasm. Amid the infinite expanse of earth which 
met his glance ; his frown was fixed on me alone. 
A swotd of fire was in his hand. Through the 
strife of the upper world, the spirit rode upon his 
chariot.calm, fearless, and unmoved. As I gazed 
upon the thickening tempest I thought my last 
dread hour of fear nnd guilt had passed; [and that 
the spirit who rode upon the clouds was sent upon 
his mission of doom to open the seals of judgment. 
Aranthe was still upon my bosom, and my distract 
ed vision rested on the heaven, as it dreaded the 
advent of the judge himself upon his sunlit throne; 
thousands of angels waiting on him, nnd tens of 
thousands ministering unto him. The spirit mov¬ 
ed on nnd disappeared. The heaven hnd sunk to 
darkness, nnd the last echo of the distant thunder 
gave me hope the guilt and doom of Raphael were 
blotted out by tho hand of mercy—but now came 
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the last and fearful sign, the ccnsumating letter 
of uiy destiny. 

• * * • * # 

The orb of glory was erased by the very finger 
that writ it in the sky. Grief and rapid was the 
peal which shook it from the starry throne. Bi ight 
was the lustre its scintillations scattered ns they 
fell, the remnants of tny glory, the laded jewels in 
my diadem. While yet 1 stood upon earth, tranced 
in the embrace of its daughter, darkness had enve¬ 
loped my radiant throne. Jtfell. 

44 Aranthe,” 1 cried, 44 a crumbled world is at our 
feet, we tread upon its fragments—this spot is blast¬ 
ed for my sake—leave it—lly with me. As our 
natures, hopes and fears now are one ; so let us fall ” 

The maiden answered not—helpless terrified and 
senseless she grasped and clung to me. With the 
wild and furious hope of despuir, 1 bore my burthen 
from the spot where the lust ray of my fallen world 
had expired. But amid the wreck of the outer, 
what perception or feeling was secure in the inner 
world 7 The hope of mercy and forgiveness died 
within me, and as the anguish of guilt poured forth 
its last prayer, a bright and deadly Hush burst upon 
our path—the innocent was its aim— Aranthe lay at 
my feet in ashes. 

“ 51nker of heaven and earth,” I cried, 44 I, 1 
am the guilty one. The murderer of innocence 
and faith—In thy mercy be the doom of one the 
doom of both.” 

It was not so—the abyss of the bottomless pit, 
and the blackness of darkness forever were te- 
ribution greater than the flash which mude Aranthe 
ashes. 

• • * • # • 

The trump of doom rolled solemnly above; and 
sent its echoes through the caverns of earth. The 
gulfnlreudy yawned for me—I shuddered as I behcl 
the chained and fallen spirits. Apollyon held th 
key of the bottomless pit. 


I Shall Remember. 

I shall remember thee, sweet girl, 

Thy soft expressive face— 

The Hashing of thy mild dark eye, 
Each free and artless grace; 

I shall remember when 1 met 
Thy first enchanting smile, 

And how of all its weuriness, 

It would my heart beguile. 

I shall remember those fond vows 
We told the listening sky, 

When night had on her starry crown, 
And soft strains wandered by— 

So sweetly, that they seemed to breathe 
From unseen spirit-chords; 

But yet not so hewiichingly 
As thy low-whispered words. 

I shall remember—though thy heart 
Is severed now from mine, . 

And other offerings have been cast 
Upon thy beauty’s shrine— 

Though to another thou hast given 
Thy wealth of matchless charms, 
Though thou hast now forgotten tno 
Even in that other's arms. 

I shall remember all—yes—all 
Those fond endearing hours. 

Which blnnin along the faded past, 
Like undeenying flowers. 

And one thing I shall ne’er forget, 
While life and hope shall burn, 

That all my little, costly gifts , 

You never did return ! 


To miss Ellen G . . , 


Why should we Part 1 

W* have been friends together, 

In sunshine and in shade ; 

Since first beneath the chesnut trees 
In infancy we played. 

But coldness dwells within thy heart, 

A cloud is on thy brow: 

We have been friends together— 

Shall a light word part us now? 

We have been gay together— 

We have laughed at little jests. 

For the fount of hope was gushing 
Warm and joyous in our breasts. 

But laughter now hath fled thy lip, 

And sullen glooms thy brow? 

We have been gny together— 

Shall a light word part us now 7 

We have been sad together ; 

We have wept with hitter tears 

O'er the grass grown graves, where slumbered 
The hopes of early years. 

The voices which were silent there 
Would bid thee clear thy brow*; 

We have been sad together— 

Oh ! what shall part ui now 7 


On noticing her often to bite and rub her lift, m the 
endeavor to relieve their irritation. 

Leave, dearest, leave nt rest those lips. 

Now like the ripen'd cherry glowing; 

Or rose, on which the bee oft sips 

Its rarest sweets, e’en while 'tis blowing. 

S»»y you they’re chapp’d by winds so cold. 

And that they vex by constant burning 7 

Truly, these rough airs have been bold, 

Their rude breath thus on Ellen turning. 

But do not chide these snucy winds, 

Look ! what temptation urged the deed! 

Beware such chance, lest Cupid finds. 

Then ’twere heart-burning ! Maid, take heed! 

'Tis far more strange, that having tasted 

The nectnr’d sweets which from them spring. 

From their charm'd influence thus they hasted— 
Oil, to such lips 'twere heaven to cling! 


And lingering round tilts fount of blissea. 
Imploring love by frequent sigh ; 

A brief life pass’d in midst of kisses; 
Swan-like, ling sweetest note, and die. 
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Musical Test of the Female Voice. 


The Scottish Thistle. 


The influence of the temper upon tone deserves 
much consideration. Habits of qiicrulnusncss or 
ill nature will communicate a cat-like quality to 
the sinking, as inf illibly as they give a peculiar 
quality to the speaking voice. That there really 
exists amiable tones is not an unfounded opinion. 
In the voice there is no deception ; it is, to many, 
the index of the mind, denoting moral qualities, and 
it inay be remarked, that the low, soft tones of gen¬ 
tle and amiable beings, whatever their musical en¬ 
dowments may he, seldom fail to please; besijes 
which, the pinging of Indies indicates the cultiva¬ 
tion of their taste generally, and the embellishment 
of the mind. For an instant compare the vulgarity 
of a ballad singer, her repulsive tone of voice and 
hideous graces, to the maimer of an equally uncul¬ 
tivated singer in good society, or catch the treat¬ 
ment of a pretty melody from the concert-room, 
until it reaches the ears from underthe parlor win¬ 
dow, and observe how it gains something new of 
vulgarity with every fresh degradation. 


This ancient emblem of Scots pugnacity, with 
its motto, AVwo me irnpune laressit, is lepresentcd of 
[ various species in iu) al bearings, coins, and routs 
1 of armor: so dint there is some difficulty in say ing 
which is the genuine original Thistle. The origin 
| of the national badge itself is thus handed down by 
(tradition: When the DancsiiivadedScoilamI.it 
j was deemed unwnrlikc to attack an enemy in the 
I darkness of night, instead ofn pitched battlebyday; 

1 but on one occasion the invaders resolved to avail 
| themselves of this stratagem : and in order to pre¬ 
vent their tramp from being heard, they marched 
barefooted. They had thus neared die Scottish 
force unobserved, when a Dane unluckily stepped 
wiili his naked foot upon n superb prickly thistle, 
and instinctively uttered a erv of pain, which dis¬ 
covered the assault to the Scots, who ran to their 
arms, and defeated the foe with a terrible slaugh¬ 
ter. The thistle was immediately adopted os the 
insignia of Scotland. 


Ill atriuiouy. 

The happiness cf the husband and wife is mutu¬ 
ally derived from eacli other; they partake blike of 
joy and sorrow, glory and ignominy, wealth and 
poverty ; theyare the same to each other in all the 
circumstances of life: the misfortune of one is also 
the misfortune of the other ; nothing but the grave 
can sever their connexion ; even the bonds which 
unite brother and sister, or parents and children; are 
less enduring. The tender youdi grown into man¬ 
hood ; he is now perhaps contending will, the dif¬ 
ficulties of the world, and receives no longer the 
protection of a father and mother, the old sinking 
into the grave around him, and his only solace is 
the wife of his bosom ; she, perhaps, has fled from 
her paternal roof, willing to sacrifice every tiling 
for his sake, and now clings fondly to him for pro¬ 
tection and support. 


ORIGINAL. 

Invocation of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

The night previous to the departure cf the Pilgrim9 
for America , teas spent in prayer. 

Almighty Father! Hear our prayer, 

And grant us thy protecting care. 

As the good Shepherd, let thy hand 
Guide thy dock to the stranger-land. 

Where humble hearts to thee may raise 
Their songs of joy, and hymns of praise. 

Home, friends and kindred, native shore. 

Soon shall we leave, to meet no more. 

Father of mercies! May thy pow’r 
Sustain us in this trying hour; 

Oh ! give us faith and holy zeal, 

To sooth the pangs our natures feel. 


Indifference. 

Indifference, after all, is the true philosophy of 
life. The more a man permits his feelings to affect 
him, the more unhappiness will he suffer. Ills 
will come, inevitably, and therefore the more phi¬ 
losophical indifference lie can command the better 
for him. Your men of refined sensibility to every 
influence are constantly in a kind of mental purga¬ 
tory : while your stoic by nature is. the happy man. 
The former will even give himself the trouble nnd 
self infliction to pause in scorn, in his overflowing 
honest indignation at the heartlessness of the latter, 
buttlie subjectofhis sneer will pass along unscath¬ 
ed and even unaffected, nnd still be as self satisfied 
as ever. Now neither the trembling sensibility of 
the former, nor the brutal insensibility of the latter is 
the right feeling which a man should possess: the 
two extremes should be avoided,—and, without be¬ 
ing dead to all feeling, he should endeavor to 
make feeling bend at ail times, if possible, to the 
omnipotence of circumstance. Where grief can¬ 
not mitigate an unavoidable evil—and where pain 
of mind cannot alter on invitnhle fate—nor call 
back what is past forever—the wise man will seek 
refuge in indifference.—A t/ieneam. 


Grant, we beseech thee, heavenly light 
To cheer this solemn hour of night. 

Let not the bonds, which earth has given, 
Fstrnnge our minds and hearts from Heaves, 
Tench us to know that we are thine— 

Our thoughts to holy things incline. 

Father! in thee we put our trust 
As humble creatures of the dust. 

Oh ! may thy spirit, grace and love 
Descend upon ns from above. 

Be with us o’er the trackless sea, 

Aud guide us to eternity. B. 


Honesty. 


What is to be prized above honesty T It is the 
clerk’s highest recommendation—the trader's sur¬ 
est guarantee of business—the merchant’s best en¬ 
dorser—the clergyman’s most shining virtue. The 
honest man is always safe. Come what will, bsrd 
times or good, sickness or health, life or death, 
his character is safe. He courts the strictest 
scrutiny, and always shines tbs brighter for agood 
(rubbing. 
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THE DE TIE’S DTKE. 

A TALE. 


It is a common, and significant practice, to Iiitcli 
the name—the vcnerabilc numcn —of his Satanic Ma¬ 
jesty, to every tiling extraordinary in a particular 
sense. Especially is it applied to external objects 
of irregular fashion, or Titanean dimensions : thus, 
we have the Devil’s Dyke, the Devil’s Bridge, 
the Devil’s Punch Bowl, the Devil’s Cavern, the 
Devil’s this, the Devil’s that. As if with a wish of 
impressing the mind with the idea of something 
imposing—something out of the way, we place the 
ominous ownership upon the shoulders of that mys¬ 
terious and unmentionable personage, confident— 
the perhaps unjust affiliation once completed—that 
forever after a proper inlluence will be exercised 
over prepossession and imagination. The devil, 
indeed, is dragged into connexion with all the ec¬ 
centricities, stray things, and odds and ends in the 
world ; he is a capital resource, upon whom you 
cun always count: set any thing afloat under his 
illustrious sanction, and you are at least certain of 
its receiving a respectful reception. He has held 
for so long a time so extensive a dominion in this 
world of sin and wickedness, that, under shelter of ( 
his name, nothing fuils of being elevated into dig¬ 
nity. You can never be at a loss for an attribute , 
while one so available and advantageous exists. ' 
Men entertain a deprecating and involuntary revc- 
reuce for what they fear, therefore get that for which 
you are interested under a protection so influential, 
and you cannot do better. 

We have often wondered—the above general 
reason apart—why so fearful an addition was an¬ 
nexed to llic celebrated Dyke in the vicinity of 
Brighton. Conceiving that there must have been 
something particular in its origin, we have always 
looked upon the matter with a certain degree of, 
interest, and felt dissatisfied with attributing it 
merely to tiie popular habit. A place so remark-: 
able in itself, thought we, may have been the scene 
of some particular traditionary elucidations, and in I 
some future time it may be our gratifying fate to 
unravel the matter. How we eventually succeed-1 
ed in obtaining a partial dovelopemcnt of that of ( 
which we were in search, it does not matter; suf- j 
fice it to say, that at the time of impartinent, it was 
satisfactory to our own minds, and will probably 
prove equally so to those of our readers. 

Somewhere about the year 17U9, there lived an I 
old woman named Mabel Dodd, in a crazy wood j 
and earth hut, on the western side of the Devil’s 1 
Dyke. Her tenement was in such an extremely 
ruinous condition,and stood in so ex posed and bleak 
a situation, that when the November gales blew 
from seaward, with more than usual violence, it 
might have been felt to rock to its very foundation. 
Over the parting and rusty thatch, that waved and 
rustled above the weather-beaten and decaying 
roof, the wind nightly wailed and whistled in most | 
dreary continuance. The walls, composed of sods, 
and shattered bricks, plastered with clay, held to-1 


' gctlier so loosely, that they every minute threaten* 
cd to fall to the ground ; a mouldering door, black¬ 
ened, and splitting through age, slung by rusty 
hinges, creaked and clattered to the blast, admit- 
ting light to the interior, through numberless inter¬ 
stices; and the rents in the roof, and the gaps in 
the outside, let in the driving rain so plentifully, 
that in winter the floor was nothing but a splashing 
puddle. Altogether it was such a habitation as the 
most self-uiortifying anchorite never could have 
imagined, and standing in a most lone and desolate 
situation, out of sight of any human place of abode, 
though the view on every side was extensive, and 
melancholy enough, on the brink of a wild, spread¬ 
ing, and shrubless ravine, an object on which the 
tempest might expend its fury in winter, and the 
stroke of the midnight lightning might descend in 
summer: it looked the very picture of desolation. 
Its habitant, herself, was an object of fear and aver¬ 
sion to the whole neighboring country. From her 
haggard und repulsive appearance, and the un¬ 
couth and secluded life she led, she was popularly 
suspected of holding intercourse with things of a 
dark and unearthly nature, and, through a natural 
malevolence of disposition, inflicting deadly evils 
on those who crossed or offended her. Certain it 
is, that the whole district around her habitation was 
as scrupulously avoided as if the plague had re¬ 
mained within it, and nothing but bare necessity 
could tempt one to pass across it, especially after 
night had fallen. What could have led to this dark 
and mysterious seclusion, except a natural dislike 
of human fellowship, no one knew. She had ten¬ 
anted the hut on the Dyke for many years, and her 
appearance J»ad been as abrupt and unaccountable 
as her whole course of lift. She rarely spoke to a 
soul; her subsistence was picked up in a way no 
one could divine, and set down by the country peo¬ 
ple as half crazy, or perhaps wholly so, her mode 
of life became familiar, she ceased to be the object 
of attention, and was seldom mentioned but as the 
wild woman of the Dyke. 

For the better understanding of what is to follow, 
it is necessary to mention, that at about the distance 
of thirty miles, resided an old miser, who, lord of a 
small manor, had contrived to scrape together a 
considerable quantity of wealth, and inhabited an 
old, rambling, manorial building, which though 
once, in its time, a place of much grandeur, had, 
for want of repair, fallen gradually into the extreme 
of ruin. Its gloomy walls, their crumbling battle¬ 
ments, lichened by the accumulated damps of cen¬ 
turies, into the lute of the autumnal leaf, looked 
down upon unweeded courts, cloistered avenues, 
and lengthening groves of venerable trees. The 
latter being of majestic growth, and standing close¬ 
ly together, even in the ardency of the noon-day 
summer sun, cast a sepulchral species of shade 
upon every tiling that greeted the eye. Moss- 
giown, gabled gateways, their filigreed defences 
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falling from their straining hinges, were deepened 
intosolcmnity : corniced parapets, vandyked roofs, 
antique chimneys, and unglazed oriels, seeming 
each a feature in some dark, spell-bound, and aban¬ 
doned building, reared their gost-like shapes in the 
sylvan twilight that streamed around them, and 
caught fresh melancholy from its softness. Silence 
held always here undisputed dominion, the bark 
of the surly watch-dog alone excepted: within 
were bars, bolts, and security, without the silence 
of the desert: the red sun sank behind the distant 
masses of wood, but no eye beheld its departing glo¬ 
ries; the yellow moon rose solitarily over the far 
steeps of a remote, hilly district, but no foot wan¬ 
dered along the murmuring stream that gleamed 
beneath its pensive radiance. In short, to quote 
the lines of Pope— 

“Like some lone chartreaux stands the old hall, 
Silence without, and fasts within the wall. 

No rafter’d roof with dance and labor sound, 

No noontide bell invites the country round: 
Tenants with sighs the smokeless tow’rs survey, 
And turn th’ unwilling steeds another way. 
Benighted travellers, the forest o’er, 

Cursed the saved candle, and th’ unop’ning door, 
While the gaunt mastiff, growling nt the gate. 
Affrights the beggar, whom he longs to cat.” 

The name of the owner of this ruinous and inhos¬ 
pitable mansion was universally execrated through¬ 
out the country. He was distinguished for his 
many oppressions, by the which indeed he had ac¬ 
quired bis ill-gotten quantum of wealth, the sarcas¬ 
tic ungraciousness of his manners, and the uniform 
hardness of his heart. Many fnmilics, that had 
lived respected around, owed their ruin to him: 
totally destitute of charity, all his tenants, and he 
had many, were griped to the utmost; and from 
inability to make up the smallest sums, those who 
held under him were turned out of their tenements, 
and often plunged, in consequence, into the most 
abject poverty. He lived in a style of most inexor¬ 
able penury: childless—wifeless—for he had treat¬ 
ed her, who had been his wife, in the most barba¬ 
rous manner; and even various dark und myste¬ 
rious reports were circulated in the neighborhood 
respecting the cause of decease. He stood, un¬ 
blessed by human sympathy, or association, alone 
in the world in which lie had played so ill a part, 
and was fast descending a blighted, unconnected 
remnant, into a grave, over which no tear of regret¬ 
ful affection would be shed, no sigh of tender re¬ 
membrance would he breathed, but on which the 
curse of the poor man would descend with aggra¬ 
vated bitterness, and around which, to time imme¬ 
morial, the tale of callousness, revenge, and cruel¬ 
ty, would hourly circulate. 

He lies buried in the village churchyard of-. 

A plain tomb-stone, never or seldom pointed out 
but on inquiry, marks the spot where he awaits the 
judgment of the Infinite, and on which is simply 
the following:— 

“ Michael Swinford, 

Obiit September —, 17—.” 

But to return to that with which we set out. It 
was one evening in September. The wind was 
wailing, not loudly but deeply, along the ridge of 
the Devil’s Dyke. The atmosphere was unusually 
warm for the season; the day had been oppressive 


and clouded, and over the distant hills still hung 
the haze which had canopied them during the day. 
A sort of preternatural stillness, augmented by the 
contrast, reigned over the scene in the intervals of 
the wind; the sun, dilated to an unusual breadth 
and half-smothered in lurid-looking clouds, to 
whose deep and eccentric outline an intense illu¬ 
mination had been imparted, had just sunk beneath 
the horizon, and the rosy lights of early twilight 
softening nearer shadow’s and remoter tints into a 
luxuriant purity, on which an artist would have 
been delighted to dwell, were beginning rapidly 
10 decline into the gray obscurity of advancing 
night. Before lay the precipitous depth of the wide 
and singular Dyke. Sloping broadly down in ma¬ 
jestic abruptness, absorbing the damp autumnal 
| light, covered with the scanty herbage peculiar to 
the comparative aridity of the soil, its lower parts, 
as they gradually receded, were indistinguishable 
in the deepness of the shadow which brooded upon 
them, and stretched on either side in chill and mel¬ 
ancholy length, till confounded with the cloudiness 
of distance. The crimson light of the fast-depart¬ 
ing evening had disappeared from the low'cr coun¬ 
try, and was now only discernible on the gleaming 
summits of the far-off ridges of hills. A few pale 
stars, struggling into quivering existence through 
the breaks of cloud above, were shedding a tremu¬ 
lous lustre; the last vesper flush was dying in the 
west; and to add to the solemnity of the landscape, 
the darkness of an approaching storm was majesti¬ 
cally spreading in the southwest, and the rumbling 
of advancing thunder booming deeply in the gloom 
of distance. Before the door of her wild habita¬ 
tion sat the form of the mad woman of the Dyke. 
She w’as intently w'atching the approach of the 
tempest which threatened, and every minute glan¬ 
cing behind her, as if she distrusted the protection 
her crazy residence was capable of affording; her 
skinny and attenuated hand rested on her knee, 
and there was nothing in her quick and penetrating 
eye that indicated insanity. Beside her lay a bas¬ 
ket of herbs and wild fruit, which she had that day 
with much pains collected, and about her feet 
hopped a half-starved raven, for which she seemed 
to entertain a particular attachment. 

Biit now a dim and fast approaching figure was 
observable coming from the seaward. It caught 
the old woman’s eye, who turned round and occu¬ 
pied herself apparently with speculations of its 
character. The thunder hod by this time coma 
nearer, and a heavy roll reverberated above. Tha 
former rapidly neared its observer, who in the in¬ 
creasing darkness sought in vain to define its linea¬ 
ments: it seemed to be hurrying on without regard 
to the difficulty of the ground over which it passed, 
and fast approaching the ridge of the far-famed 
Dyke, the dangers of further passage seemed to 
threaten an increase. On however it went, appa¬ 
rently totally regardless of the old woman’s hurried 
intimation of peril, towards that part which was 
most precipitous. She now perceived that this 
reckless and mysterious stranger was enveloped 
in the cloudy folds of a dark and voluminous man¬ 
tle, and that its face and shape baffled discernment. 
In the greatest astonishment and incapable of utter¬ 
ance, she saw this figure descending, seemingly 
unhurt and with the greatest velocity, the steepest 
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part of the glen before her and as rapidly surmount- 
ing the opposite side. She watched it for some 
time with breathless attention, till at length its pro¬ 
portions melted into uncertainty, and the whole 
form became blended with the shadows of distance. 
As if urged by a sudden impulse, she fled shrieking 
into the house, while the Inst glimmer of twilight 
faded into the darkness of night. 

The next day it was whispered throughout the 
neighboring country that on the evening preceding, 
Michael Swinford had been gathered to his fathers: 
who it was that crossed the Dyke, at the time the 
event intimated took place, was never satisfactori¬ 
ly determined; but the superstitious peasantry iden¬ 
tified him with the personage whose name it since 
has borne, and insinuated that the supposed fate of 
the oppressor was amply deserved by thatof which 
he had been guilty. w. u. 


Courtship and Marriage of 
Washington. 

It was in 1758 that an officer, attired in a mili¬ 
tary undress, attended by a body servant tall and 
militaire as his chief, crossed the ferry over the Po- 
munkey river. On the boat’s touching the southern 
aide, the soldier’s progress was arrested by one of 
those personages who give the beau ideal of the 
Virginia gentleman of the old rigiine—the soul o. 
kindness and hospitality. It was in vain the sol¬ 
dier urged his business at Williamsburg, important 
communications to the Governor, etc. Mr. Cham- 
berlayne, on whose domain the militaire hud just 
landed, would hear of no excuse. Col. Washing¬ 
ton was a name so dear to all the Virginians, that 
his passing by one of the old castles of V irginia, 
without calling and partaking of the hospitalities 
of the host, was entirely out of the question. The 
Colonel, however, did not surrender at discretion, 
but stoutly maintained his ground till Chamber- 
layne, bringing up his reserve, in the intimation 
that he would introduce his friend to a young and 
charming widow, then beneath his roof; the sol¬ 
dier capitulated, on condition that he should dine— 
only—and then, by pressing his charger and bor¬ 
rowing of the night, he would reach Williamsburg 
before his excellency could shake ofl his morning 
slumbers. Orders were accordingly issued to 
Bishop, the Colonel’s body servant and faithful 
follower, who, together with the fine English char¬ 
ger, had been bequeathed by the dying Braddock 
to Major Washington, on the famed and fatal field 
of the Monongahela. Bishop, bred in ihe school 
of European discipline, raised his hand to his cap, 
as much as to say, “ Your honor’s orders shall be 
obeyed.” 

The Colonel now proceeded to the mansion, and 
was introduced to various guests, (for when was a 
Virginian domicil of the olden lime without guests?) 
and above all to the charming widow. Tradition 
relates that they were mutually pleased on this 
their first interview—nor is it remarkable; they 
were of an age when impressions are strongest. 
The lady was fair to behold, of fascinating man¬ 
ners, and splendidly endowed with worldly bene 
fits. The hero was fresh from his early fields, re 
dolent of fame, and with a form on which “ every 
god did seem to set his seal, to give the world as¬ 


surance of a man.” The morning passed pleasant¬ 
ly away, evening came, Bishop true to his orders 
and firm at his post, holding the favorite charger 
in the one hand, while the other was waiting to 
offer the ready stirrup. The sun sunk in the horii 
zon, and yet the Colonel appeared not. And then, 
the soldier marvelled at his chief’s delay. “ ’Twas 
strange, ’twas passing strange”—surely he was not 
wont to be a single moment behind his appoint¬ 
ments, for he wa9 the most punctual of all men. 

Meantime the host enjoyed the scene of the vete¬ 
ran on duty at the gate, while the Colonel was so 
agreeably employed in the parlor; and proclaim¬ 
ing that no visitor ever left his house at sunset, his 
military guest was, without much difficulty, per¬ 
suaded to order Bishop to put up the horse for the 
night. The sun rose high in the heavens the ensu¬ 
ing day, when the enamored soldier pressed with 
his spur his charger’s side, and speeded on his way 
to the scat of government, where, having despatch¬ 
ed this public business, lie retraced his steps, and 
at the White House, the engagement took,place, 
with preparations for the marriage. And much 
hath the biographer heard of that marriage, from 
gray haired domestics, who waited at the board 
where Love made the feast and Washington was 
the guest. And rare and high was the revelry at 
that palmy period of Virginia’s festal age; for 
many were gathered to that marriage, of the good, 
the great, the gifted, and they, with joyous accla¬ 
mation, hailed Virginia’s youthful hero, a happy 
and prosperous bridegroom. “ And so you remem¬ 
ber when Colonel Washington came a courting of 
your mistress?” said the biographer to old Culley, 
in his humlrclh year. “Aye master, that 1 do,” 
replied the ancient family servant who had lived 
to see five generations; “great times, sir—great 
times—shall never see the like again.” “And 
Washington looked something like a man, a pro¬ 
per man—hey Culley?” “Never seen the like, 
sir,—never the like of him, though I have seen 
many in my day—so tall, so straight! and then he 
sat on a horse and rode with such an air! ah sir, 
lie was like no one else. Many of the grandest 
gentlemen, in their gold lace, were at the wedding; 
but none looked like the man himself.” Strong 
indeed, must have been the impressions which the 
person and manner of Washington made upon the 
“rude, untutored mind” of this poor negio, since 
the lapse of three quarters of a century has not 
sufficed to efface them. 

The precise date of the marriage the biographer 
has been unable to discover, having in vain search¬ 
ed among the records of the vestry of St. Peter’s 
church. New Kent, of which the Rev. Mr. Mun¬ 
son, a Cambridge scholar, was the rector, and per¬ 
formed the cermony, it is believed, nbout 1759. A 
short time after their marriage, Col. and Mrs. 
Washington removed to Mount Vernon, on the 
Potomac, and permanently settled there. 


The ladies of Japan, when they frequent the thea¬ 
tre, make a point of changing their dresses two or 
three times during the representation, in order to dis¬ 
play the richness of their wardrobe; and on such 
occasions are always attended by servants to carry 
tho necessary articles of the toilet for the purpose. 
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In terror I ran to her, for I thought Serena was j 
dead. 1 

‘‘Leave me,” she said, “all hope is over. I; 
know my doom, and have laid me down to die.” 

“ Good heavens! dear Serena, lot me lift you up, 
and tell me all that has happened to distress you 
thus.” 

“ Oh, sister! sister!” she said, raising herself up 
on one hand, “ may you never live to hear what I 
have heard this night. May you never hear him 
you love with passionate idolatry, tell you quietly 
and calmly, lie loves you not—he never loved you ! 
All this I have heurd from his lips, and care not to 
live longer,” 

In bitterness of spirit too great to hear, the hap¬ 
less Serena threw herself down on the floor, while 
her gold comb falling off, her long and glossy hair 
fell in profusion around her. 

Serena, dearest! you must not lie there. Come I 
up to my heart and lean your head on your own 
Gertrude, and you will feel quieter.” 1 raised up 
the wretched girl and threw my arms aronnd her. 

“You love me, Gertrude,”she said, looking pite¬ 
ously up in my face, “there is one heart on which 
I can rely. I am not abandoned bv all the world, 
although I sometimes feel thus. Oil, sister, I give 
you a great deal of trouble, I know, but l have been 
so wretched!” And throwing her arms around me, 
she wept as if she would have wept her heart out. j 
Oil, world! world ! Where lies the charm which 
so fascinates thy votaries ? After a while she was 
composed enough to relate all that had happened. 
“After you rose to leave the room, all followed, 
except a gentleman, who was talking with me and 
Henry Rutledge. He arose and placed himself 
beside me. How I felt, I cannot tell you. The i 
floor seemed sinking beneath me, but I struggled | 
hard to keep the appearance of composure. I; 
could not attend to my companion, and lie marking 
my absence, soon left me. Henry turned towards 
me. I would have given the whole world to es¬ 
cape, and gazed wildly around the room, but all 
had gone except us, and with an effort, I turned to 
meet him. 

“ Miss Serena,” he said, “ I am glad to see you 
so well and so happy.” 

“Ob, God! happy—c ouW he but have read my 

heart-” I had heard different accounts of you, 

and rejoice to find they arc not true. I know you 
and your family think hardly of me, and I long 
wanted to explain my apparently fickle conduct. 
The truth is, Miss Serena, when I engaged myself 
to you, I had rashly entered into an engagement 
with another, but wc both were poor, and I, brought 
up in luxury, could not live without money. I 
own, I hoped to find that with you, and my other 
oogfcgemont was dissolved by mutual consent. My 
affections were yours then, Miss Serena, and we 


might have been happy; but just as the change 
took place in your fortune, I learnt my first love 
had become rich by a legacy, she wrote, claiming 
the fulfilment of my engagement. What could I 
do ? Equally bound to both, my necessities requir¬ 
ing money, and too poor to marry without it, I had 
but one course to take. I married this spring, and 
shall be happy to introduce you to my wife. Now 
tell me you pardon me, and give me your friend¬ 
ship, for my esteem fur yourself and family is una¬ 
bated.” He held out bis band to me. I gave him 
mine mechanically.—be shook it warmly and left 
the room. Ob, sister! sister—my heart sank cidd 
within me, when I heurd those cruel words. Much 
more he said that I heard not, for nil my thoughts 
and ideas were in one continual whirl and confu¬ 
sion ; the only feeling of which I was conscious, 
was a strong effort for calmness, that I might hide 
by an indifferent exterior, the deuth-wound beneath. 
He left me, and I sat for an hour motionless, my 
eyes fixed on vacancy, my mind one hideous chaosr, 
while the big round tears fell drop, drop, into my 
lap. “ Ho never loved me ! He loved another, 
I said to myself—over, and over again, I repealed 
these terrible words, until my brain felt on fire, and 
I know not what dreadful deed I should have done, 
for oh, sister, I thought on that gentle river we saw 
to-day, had not the company returning, arous¬ 
ed me, and I fled to my room to hide my wretched¬ 
ness from the world.” 

“ And would you sacrifice happiness and life/* 
( said, “ for such n worthless being as that?” 

“Oh, Gertrude, do not call him worthless. I can¬ 
not hear to think him so degraded. If a thankless 
child bring a serpent’s sting, how much more acute 
must that be inflicted on a loved and worshipped 
one ? Sister, ns I once loved him, I ever must. It 
is part of my existence. Believing him erring will 
never drive him from my heart, for 1 shall pity and 
love him the more.” 

30 th —Here we are, among the din and bustle,and 
fashion of Saratoga. Julia and Mrs. Briton are 
delighted, as Ballstnn was ever too quiet for their 
taste. What folly, what aficctation was displayed 
in the parlor to day ! We were welcomed warmly 
by our fashionable acquaintance, among whom 
were Mr. Rosevil and his sister. 

“ How could you remain so long in dull Ball- 
ston ?” said Miss Rosevil. “ For my part, l could 
only endure it by sleeping my time away; while 
here, in dear, delightful Saratoga. I have some 
new engagement for every hour. Such crowds of 
fashionable people! Such noise and bustle r that I 
almost fancy myself in the city agniw.” 

“ It is for that reason I prefer Ballston,” I said. 
“ I Am tired of noise, and confusion, and fashion. 
In Ballston we have a select, quiet company, ol 
well educated, intelligent persona, the literary peo- 
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pie, and in fact the best society—while here you' 
have the dashers of all grades and ranks ” 

41 That is true,” said Rosevil. “I have been! 
amusing myself this half hour with my tailor, j 


Why the fellow has a better fashioned coat than 
mine, and with his brocade vest, and costly Pana¬ 
ma chain, makes quite a dashing appearance.” 


44 And who are those girls with him, ovarloaded : 
with chaly, and blonde, and jewels 7” said Julia. 

44 They are his daughters, and pretty creatures, 


they are.” 


and husband. She was a bride, I learned, on her 
wedding tour. Her innocent nud smiling counte¬ 
nance interested me much, as she raised it in con¬ 
fiding love to her yoyng husband, or in reverential 
affection to her mother. Some one asked Miss 
Rosevil to sing. 

“What! before all this crowd! Not for the 
world.” 

Julia was asked, and every one pressed by their 
different parties as the wish for music had become 
general, but every one declined with many airs and 


44 Yes, and graceful, and no doubt accomplish-1 graces. At last one young lady arose, and with 
ed,” said I. “ I do not mean to insinuate that such infinite mincing and affectation, seated herself at 
persons are not equally entitled to our notice, if the piano. Here she gave us an imitation of Ita- 
they behave properly and are well educated. I! lian, while her doleful sopranos and cracked falset- 


value not persons according to their station in life,! toes, were immensely applauded by her party; and 


and would take a dressmaker for a friend, if she after belaboring the poor piano in nn overture, she 
were refined and educated, as I have seen them.” was led in triumph to her seat. When she had 


44 Really, Miss Danforlh, you surprise me,” said 
Miss Rosevil, whose father, by the bye, had risen 
from a very humble station. 44 1 never associate 
with any except the first families ” 

44 Family! Pardon me, Miss Rosevil; but noth¬ 
ing sounds to me so inconsistent in the lips of un 
American, as that word family. How many gene¬ 
rations back, can you trace our so called great fami¬ 
lies ? Americans should date no farther than the 
revolution.” 

M iss Rosevil did not look pleased with my re¬ 
mark, but did not deign to take notice of it. 

44 Really, Miss Danfoith,” said her brother, “you 
have almost made me a convert to the superior 
charms of Ballston, for to tell the truth, I am begin- j 
ning to be tired with the melange here.” i 

11 indeed, you will find it much more agreeable. 
And there the walks are so pleasant.” 

44 ^ r alks!” cried Miss Rosevil; “I hope you 
were not so plebian ns to walk !” 

44 Certainly, and I intend to set out on a stroll 
through this pretty village.” 

44 Do not, I intreat you, or you will be taken for 
one of the villagers, or the tailors we were speaking 
of. Believe me, no one walks here. Drive, ami 
ride, as much as you please, but leave walking to 
country folks.” 

44 1 am sorry,” I said, laughing, 44 not to comply 
with your request, but as country folks are the peo¬ 
ple, 1 would rather live among, I do not care 
iff do imitate them—besides, your drives here are 
not as pretty as arounti Ballston. There is too 
much sand, and too many pine barrens here, while 
there the country is luxurious with loaded orchards, 
and endless fields of grain and Indian corn; and 
at every turn, the lovely Kayadcrrosscras crosses 
your path.” 

44 Oh, one drive is as good as another to me,” 
said Julia. 

44 1 only go because aunt says we ought to have 
our carriage out every day; but I always take a 
novel with me, and so I get on well enough. And 
when I ride, I am too much occupied chatting to 
my beau, to take much notice of any thing else.” 

Conversing with such persons, did not give me | 
much pleasure, so I retreated to a corner, and i 
amused myself watching the company as they 
came and went, or passed me in their promenade. 
While here, my attention was attracted to a pretty 
Quakeress, who sat quietly between her mother 


finished, the husband of the young Quakeress turn-* 
ed towards her. 44 Mary,” he said, 44 wilt thou not 
play?” 

Her mother and several around her, seconded 
her request, and >vith an amiable smile and a slight 
timid blush, she arose. I was surprised to see a 
Quakeress seat herself at the piano, but learnt it 
was not unusual in Philadelphia, her native place* 
What a complete contrast did she present to the 
lady who had preceded her, in manner and attire. 
Her dress of fawn colored silk, delicate lisse scarf, 
and her hair simply twisted up with a silver comb, 
was so much more in true taste, than her predeces¬ 
sor’s highly flowered French muslin, gaily embroi¬ 
dered troubadour, and gaudy jewelry. She seated 
herself unaffectedly, and commenced Mrs. He- 
man’s sweet verses, 44 Bring Flowers.” The deep 
feeling with which her soft voice gave out those 
touching stanzas, charmed all present, and when 
she sang those lines so appropriate to her own situa¬ 
tion— 

“Bring flowers, fresh flowers, for the bride to wear. 

They were born to blush in her shining hair,— 

She is leaving the home of her childish mirth ; 

She hath hid farewell to her father's hearth; 

Her place is now by another’s side;— 

Bring flowers, fresh flowers, for the fair young 
bride.” 

The tears rolled down her old mother's cheeks, as 
she was so forcibly reminded that her own loved 
one was soon forever to leave her father’s hearth. 
The scene was altogether so full of simplicity, and 
nature, and heart, that the tears sprang to my eyes* 
and I stole out to the piazza, to hide my emotion* 
There I was again joined by the unknown travel- 
| ler, but determined now to hold no further converse 
with one evidently following iny steps, and who 
j chose to surround himself with mystery, I answer¬ 
ed very coldly, and returned to the room. And 
yet my soul yearned afier him, as the only one 
of all around me who couTd feel with me; and 
could I have done so with propriety, would have 
gladly listened to him for hours. 

IT th August .—Two weeks have passed away, 
and still no news of the Prince of Darkness. Per¬ 
haps I might have met him, had I sought him on 
the piazza in the evening, but that I would not do ^ 
and, shall I own if,—it was great self-denial to 
refrain, for in the midst of this uubetud chattering 
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set, I do long fpr a half hour of his exalted instruc¬ 
tive conversation. Who can he be ? Why does 
he keep himself concealed? Can it be he has 
done something which forbids his appearance in 
open duy ? No, I will not believe this. In vain 
Julia and Miss Rosevil resort to the piazza, curious 
to encounter him. He has never appeared since I 
have deserted it. Perhaps he has gone on his jour¬ 
ney, from which he turned aside to follow me 
Why does he seek me ? Can he feel an interest 
in me, and be content to meet me thus accidental¬ 
ly, when, by coining openly, he might enjoy my 
society uninterrupted ? There is some singular 
mystery hanging around him. I will not believe 
him guilty. 

20tA—A small note was handed me to-day. I 
opened it and read as follows:— 

“ Why do you deprive me of the sole blessing 
my lonely lot affords ? I watch for you in vain on 
the piazzas. I hear many a silvery voice, but it 
utters riot the word of wisdom and refinement which 
fall from the lips of Miss Danforth. Pardon me for 
writing this,—perhaps it may not be according to 
the customs of your country. Place it not to im¬ 
pertinence, but to ignorance, and tell me yourself 
you forgive me.” 

I was frightened when I read this. “ There is 
the consequence of my imprudence,” I said, in 
headlong following my fancies. Receiving a note 
from a stranger—one, whose nation, name, or lan¬ 
guage, I know not—of course I shall not answer it. 
But if he should proceed farther, and persist in his 
impertinence—no, no—I do him injustice. He 
cannot be impertinent, He is too noble. One who 
could so feelingly utter,such pure and lofty senti¬ 
ments, can never be guilty of rudeness or imperti¬ 
nence. I will answer his note in a civil manner, 
but in such a way as to put an end to all intercourse 
between us. Ah! Gertrude, Gertrude. I fear 
thou art fascinated with that singular being. It 
were better not to answer it at all. I wrote— 

“You were, indeed, very wrong in writing to 
me, but you are pardoned on condition of never 
offending thus again. Should you wish for my 
society, you can find me in the midst of iny 
friends.” I gave this note to the servant, who wait¬ 
ed for an answer at the door. 

21st—1 have been nervous all the morning, and 
fearing every moment to be accosted by my myste¬ 
rious correspondent. How bitterly I repented an¬ 
swering that note. What! write to an utter stran¬ 
ger!—a steamboat acquaintance? What if he 
should not be all I believe him ? What if he should 
presume on my sending him a note ? I had actu¬ 
ally given him an invitation to seek me, and if he 
is not obliged to keep concealed, he might seek me 
among my friend* He must see I was pleased 
with his society, or I would not have held out this 
hope to him. Why, Gertrude, one would imagine 
you were not out of your teens yet! No one can 
accuse me of falling in love at first sight, ns I have 
never seen this singular being who so deeply inte¬ 
rests me. After tea, a? we were sitting in groups 
around the parlor, Julia and Miss Rosevil amused 
themselves canvassing the newcomers. A gentle¬ 
man of their acquaintance joined them. 

“ There has been a new arrival,” he said, u and 
who do you think it is ?” 


“ Van Buren?” 

“ No—Guess again.” 

“ I cannot—tell us quickly.” 

“An Indian Chief!” 

“ An Indian Chief! and coming here ? Why he 
will tomahawk ns.” 

“ No, indeed, I assure you he is a polished gentle* 
man, and is called Mr. Greenville. His real name 
is Tayadanaga. I was on the steps when he ar¬ 
rived , and he came in handsome style. Carriages 
and servants, and first rate horses. As soon as he 
alighted, I recognized him as a gentleman whom I 
once saw last summer in Connecticut. He is the 
son of a chief of one of the western tribes, and at 
the age of fifteen, was sent to the States to be edu¬ 
cated. He interested me very much. I heard late¬ 
ly he had become disgusted with civilized life, al¬ 
though he has lived here many years, and has de¬ 
termined to return to his wigwam and hunting 
grounds again.” 

“ 'Tis ever the way with these Indians—it is im¬ 
possible to naturalize them, as they are always 
sighing for their wild woods and prairies.” 

“Hush, here he comes.” 

“ 1 started around with a heavy forboding, and 
there indeed he stood—the stranger and the Indian 
chief were one ! His lofty tread—his erect form 
and Roman features, all proclaimed my fellow tra¬ 
veller—while the dark and flashing eye—the skin 
of copper hue, and straight black hair, told loo tru¬ 
ly he belonged to the race of my red brethren. The 
eyes of all turned on him, but his were fixed on 
mine. A little girl, who sat near, said— 

“ Mother, if that is an Indian, where are his fea¬ 
thers and blanket?” 

I did not—I could not, look on him again. His 
graceful form—his talents, and all the high and 
soul breathing thoughts, which fell from his lips, 
were forgotten. I only remembered he was one of 
that race of savages who had spilt the blood of our 
bravest and best, and with a slight shudder, I turn¬ 
ed from him. He left me abruptly, and retreated 
to the end of the room. Bitterly I repented the 
blow I must have given his feeling heart, fori well 
know now the cause of ail his mysterious reserve, 
and with a strong effort I turned towards him. lie 
was standing in the recess of a window—his arms 
folded, and his dark, expressive eyes, fixed on me, 
so sad and mournfully, that, unable to repress the 
feelings which agitated my heart, I hastily left the 
room. 

22 d —Another note. I recognized the hand of 
Mr. Greenville, and read as follows:— 

“For your sake I once more entered the world, 
although I knew it would bring down the scorn 
of all who looked on me—aye, even yours. I am 
a savage, a poor despised oppressed Indian. My 
father the chief of a powerful tribe, seeing the 
white man’s power lay in his knowledge, was per¬ 
suaded to send me to learn his speech, and arts. 
Oh! that I had never left my own hunting grounds, 
where I might have roamed the prairies, free as the 
buffalo, surrounded with bands of relatives and 
followers—Now what am I—of what avail is the 
knowledge of the white men ? it only serves to show 
me the more plainly the difference between us. I 
stand alone—I am only tolerated here, while at 
home I should be lojrd of all around me. I sought 
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the friendship of my white brethren, but I was 
avoided. I said, I cannot live in the woods now 
with all iny new habits, and I will join myself to 
this race—I will marry. There was one family 
who had ever been kind to me, and their daughter 
had received me as a friend ; I did not love her as 
since I have loved—oh ! no, I had not seen Miss 
Danforth then. I asked her mother’s consent. 
“What marry an Indian!” she said in contempt. 
From that moment I determined to return to my 
home and my kindred, where my nation, and dark 
hued skin will be no reproach. I was on my way 
to the prairies of the west, when I met you. How 
I abstained from all mention of my language and 
race you know, for I felt one look of contempt from 
those eyes I had even then learnt to worship would 
have been death to me—I have seen it, and live. 
To-morrow I go to my home in the Rocky moun¬ 
tains, and the eyes of Miss Danforth will be my 
guiding star no more. Lovers will crowd around 
her,—the haughty white man will be there, but his 
heart cannot beat as purely and as passionately for 
her as that of her red friend, Tayadanaga. 

G. Greenville.” 

Oh, that he were not an Indian—that he were one 
of my own race, and I would have selected hirn as 
my chosen one through life. How different he is, 
from the vain and chattering crew around me. He 
is the only one I have ever met whose society can 
make me happy. His soul is high and noble, and 
his heart full of gentle and tender feeling, while his 
manners are refinement and grace. Hownlike are 
ourfates, both, young as we are, have already seen 
the world's heartlessness, and are anxious to fly 
from it forever. Then why not fly together? Alas! 
can it be possible, that world I despise still holds 
dominion over me, and I fear to take a step which 
will excite its sneer. What if he belongs to a savage 
race, he is not a savage, in mind or manners—and 

yet-1 descended to the parlor still undecided 

how to act towards Mr. Greenville, but when I en¬ 
tered the room, and beheld him, eagerly watching 
for me, his eyes fixed on mine with the most anxious 
and supplicating expression, I could not look cold¬ 
ly on one already so unhappy, and extended my 
hand to him. He flew to meet it, and the look of 
wild delight which shone from his dark eyes, 
showed how dearly he prized this proof that I did 
not despise him 

Sept. 12/A—Three weeks have flown away rapid¬ 
ly, but I have felt so restless, and have been so un¬ 
willing to dive into my thoughts and feelings to re¬ 
cord them, that I laid aside my diary. The young 
Indian chief, as he is called, has been all the fash¬ 
ion here. There is a novelty about him, which has 
a great charm for this blase crowd. The dark 
shade which hung over him has dispersed, he hns 
cast aside his hauteur , and appears the gayest and 
happiest in the house—he never speaks to me of 
his love, but alas, it is too evident to me, and I fear 
from the kindness with which I treat him, he is 
raising a structure of hope. And yet I cannot re¬ 
solve to awaken him from his dangerous dream, for 
alas ! I must sny it, 1 cannot resolve to part with 
him. His interesting conversation, the singularity 
of his manners, attract ajl around him, there is a 
simplicity about him, and an air of romance around 
him, which has gained all the ladies, and they have 


pronounced him fascinating. His tales of Indian 
life are very attracting, and the little presents of 
Indian manufacture which hedispensesaround, are 
received with the most winning smiles. They can¬ 
not persuade him to put on his native dress, but Mr. 
Hosevil volunteered to-day, and if his insignificant 
figure looks imposing, how mu6tthc lofty Tayadn- 
naga appear; the scarlet embroidered mantle, the 
circlet of plumes, the belt of wampum, and tassclled 
leggins, all form a graceful and splendid dress. 

Sept. 13/A—My mother called me into her room to 
day. “Gertrude,” she said, “I have long been 
wanting to speak to you ; the attentions of that Mr. 
Greenville as they call him, to you, have been no¬ 
ticed by many, and you do not discourage him as 
you ought—I wish to know what it all means ?” 

44 Mean,” said I, laughing to conceal iny agitation, 
>4 It means perhaps, i intend giving him to you fora 
son-in-law.” 

44 What, marry an Indian?” 

44 And why not, is he not as well educated, and 
as much of a gentleman us any here.” 

“Gertiude, can you talk for a moment of marry¬ 
ing one of a savage race—your children will be all 
copper-colored, and he will take you to the woods 
to live in a wigwam.” 

44 Mother, I do not intend to marry—hut I really 
cannot see why his once having been an Indian, 
and his skin being a little dark, not more so by the 
bye, than some of my own countrymen when ex¬ 
posed to the weather, should place such a bar be¬ 
tween him, amiable and intelligent as he is, and all 
mankind.” 

44 There is no bar between him and our friend¬ 
ship, but when it comes to marriage it is a differ¬ 
ent thing.” 

44 Why dear mother do you talk of marriage, I 
assure you he has never asked me to marry him.” 

44 Aye, but he will, for I see he is passionately 
attached to you, and knowing your oddity, and your 
aversion to the society around you, 1 thought I 
would let you hear my sentiments regarding him.” 

By the deep sinking of my heart ns I listened to 
her, I became conscious of the great interest I took 
in the fate of poor Greenville. My mother went on. 

44 Mr. Belton hasjust received letters which will 
recall him to New York for a short time. I shall 
accompany him, but as the city is still unhealthy, I 
do not wish Serena to return yet. Of course you 
cannot remain here, and I think we had better take 
rooms at some pleasant farm house near, where 
you can await our return. I assented of course to 
her proposition. 

Sept. 14/A—Farewell to Saratoga, where of late 
I have spent so many happy hours. Farewell to 
Tayadanaga, the only one I ever loved, yes to my¬ 
self I can say this, but him and the world, my heart 
is a scaled fountain. I see him bdTbw gazing in be¬ 
wilderment on the trunks as they are placed on our 
carriages. Is it not cruel thus to depart without any 
word of explanation. No, no, it is better thus, since 
part we must. I dare not bid him adieu, for I dread 
betraying the interest he has excited, and I cannot 
look on his despair. Oh! Tayadanaga! is it pos¬ 
sible wc shall never meet again !—A happy vision 
has flashed across our path, which in vanishing 
has rendered the darkness deeper than before. 

X. R. 9. 
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A DREAM. 


A DREAM. 

BY THE HOE. MRS. NORTON. 


Bolafogo Bay, Rio dc Janeiro, i her delicate and lightly-sandalled foot, new-born 


March I 

The evening was charming; the snn had set; 
for here at this season, it is impossible to think of a 
walk, ride, or drive, until the sun has made, oris 
about making, that very convenient arrangement. 
He spared us for a while, however, the beauty of 
his rays without their intensity ; they still enshrined 
the light and graceful peak of the Cocavada, just 
glanced on the barren rock of the Sugar-Loaf, and 
darted here and there a vivid glow on the luxuriant 
foliage of the hills on the opposite side. 

Wc strolled along the margin of the sea until we 
reached the farthermost part of the hay, where it is 
abruptly terminated by a woody hill: here I chose 
a sequestered seat, and told my young group to pro¬ 
ceed on their walk, and to call for me on their 
return. , 

From my position I had a lovely glimpse of the j 
entrance into ltio harbor; the light vessels scud¬ 
ding to and fro, the frowning forts, the-but I 

find I must check myself when I begin to describe 
the scenery of Rio; although I may never tire of 
looking at it, my readers may tire of hearing about j 

it. I 

Suffice it then to say, that on this particular oc- 1 
casion I felt perhaps more ardently than usual the 
effect of the grand, the beautiful, and the romantic, 
which here unite in such exquisite perfection. 

I drew forth my pencil and paper—not to sketch: 
for I regret to say I am not in possession of that in¬ 
teresting art; but—O ! pardon me, my reader ! I 
confess—with blushes I confess—that with the 
above-named instruments I intended to commit— 
poetry! 

I glanced my eye, as I was bound to do, “ from 
heaven to earthall wasgood—all was inspiiing. 

I began to brandish my weapon, and without deign¬ 
ing to look at its mechanical process, traced— 

Thy gold and purple veil, O, Eve! 

Gemmed with diamond dew, 

How gently- 

How gently what 7 rhyme for Eve 7 leave—reave 
—weave : well, weave, (beginning to nod,) 

How gently do thy fingers weave! 

Now for dew —I wish poetry had no mechanism in 
it— a yaWn—dew—stew—flew—drew—how tire -1 
some! my pencil dropped, my eyelids closed; l| 
just muttered something about “ view, adieu !”— 
and slept. 

A strain of the softest music swelled on the air: 
the most fragrant odours breathed around. From 
behind a jutting rock a supernatural light hurst 
forth, and a vision appeared. It was a female of 
far more than mortal beauty, grace, and dignity ;' 
she was arranged after the most approved fashion I 
of celestial beings ; draperies of dazzling white and 
ethereal blue floated like clouds around her; her, 
zone and coronet were of starry brightness, her! 
lovely tiesses wantoned in the breeze, and beneath [ 


flowers sprang up at every step. 

For a few minutes I remained conscious of no 
other sensation than that of delight. At length, I 
recollected it must be a spirit, and that spirits al¬ 
ways require to be questioned ; 1 therefore rose 
from my scat, and with a tolerably firm voice ex¬ 
claimed, “ Celestial visitant! wherefore dost thou 
deign thy presence here 7 who—who art thou ? I 
conjure thee, speak !” 

; “ Mortal !” she replied, in a solemn yet entranc- 

| ing tone, “ behold the Muse of Britain !” At that 
| revered name, I was preparing to throw myself at 
her feet, as well as the rocky inequalities of the 
ground would permit, hut she prevented me : “ For¬ 
bear ! kneel not to me ! to ine, mortals kneel no 
longer. I know your respect, your warm and dis¬ 
interested affection, and therefore I am come at 
last-” 

44 To inspire me ?” interrupted I, glowing with 
hope. 

“ No, my dear madam,” replied the Muse, ** to 
warn you, to advise you, to give up writing poe¬ 
try,” I felt indescribably shocked and disappoint¬ 
ed. “ I did intend,” continued she, “ that for the 
next ten years, at least, you should have surprised 
and delighted the people over whose poetical re¬ 
gions I am appointed to preside, with sonnets on 
the moon—lines written at sunset—to a daisy—on 
i the death of a pet linnet — to a young lady on en¬ 
tering her teens—besides odes on the births, mar¬ 
riages, and deaths of all the distinguished ladies 
and gentlemen of your day.” 

“Alas!” I exclaimed pathetically, 44 it is almost 
cruel to reveal to me the knowledge of what 1 might 
have been. Wlierefore, O, goddess, am I thus for¬ 
bidden ?” 

“ Hush !” she replied, “ dost thou not see who 
comes ? look !” I looked, and saw no one but a 
well-dressed, gentleman-like,and rather handsome 
young man, on horseback. He dismounted within 
a few paces, took off his hat, and advancing with 
an air of strained courtesy, bowed to the Muse, but 
of me he took no notice. She whispered ; “ He is 
a reviewer , now you will have reasons for my 
warning, * plenty as blackberries.’ ” 

44 1 really fed, madam, very sorry,” said he, 

“ that there shook! exist a necessity for a second 
conversation on the subject of our last—a subject, I 
am aware, so disagreeable to you ; but the people 
murmur more than ever, and we have no alterna¬ 
tive but that of representing their complaints to you. 

I must, therefore, entreat your permission once 
more to repeat that wc are, to ourgreat annoyance, 
overrun with poetasters. The productions ofyoung 
gentlemen and young ladies abound : but as to the 
rhyming fruitfulness of middle-aged ladies, there 
really is no end ofit.” At this unexpected attack on 
middle-aged ladies, I caught up a piece of the 
Muse’s blue drapery, and in spite of her movements, 
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andthe efforts of the breeze, I held it firmly before 
my face during the remainder of the interview. 
“1 venture to assure you, madam,” continued the 
reviewer, “ that unless you restrain the prolusion 
of your minor gifts, poetry itself will not be worth 
an old song. Only mark of late, under the head of 
correspondence, the space we are forced to dedi¬ 
cate to, * We beg to decline th e poetry of R. L., O. 
P., M. N. R.: f in short, all the letters of the alpha¬ 
bet more than once repeated. The mechanism of 
yoor art has become too much practised upon, 
consequently the difficulty consists no longer in 
writing poetry, but in reading it; and if some timely 
remedy be not applied, the art itself, contrary to 
the general law of our nature, will bedestroyed by 
its own fecundity, lost by its own redundance.” 

The reviewer paused : the Muse replied, 11 Be¬ 
fore I venture any observation on the evil you com¬ 
plain of, permit me to ask what remedy you are au¬ 
thorised to propose 7” 

“ The same I hinted at when last I had the honor 
of seeing you : absent yourself for a time altogeth¬ 
er ; take your flight into other sphere**, fur you ap¬ 
pear to have exhausted every thing in this ; other 
orbs must be searched fornovelty, for not one grain 
of it remains here. Renovate youryouth ! ‘rekin¬ 
dle its mighty vigor !* Alas, inadam ! when Spen¬ 
ser caressed you, you were a beautiful child, bud¬ 
ding, fresh, and luxuriant inyour beauty ; but when 
wooed and won by happy Shakspear, you had 
just dawned into womanhood; simple yet rich, 
natural yet perfect in grace, seductive in loveliness, 
magnificent in power. Then, in riper age, did you 
re-appear to our astonished eyes in the pure majes¬ 
ty of Milton. But while wc worship these unri¬ 
valled stars of our poetical hemisphere, we fail no! 
to praise and admire the beautiful constellations 
which shone out after them, and to which have 
just been added the bright orbs of Byron and of 
Scott. These were your latest efforts ; and now— 
I would not for the world say a rude thing to a 
lady—we reviewers never do—but I only just ven¬ 
ture to hint that you are considered un peu passcc , 
which accounts for yourassociating so much more 
than formerly with ladies, while the gentlemen 
stand aloof. The simple and easy expedient 1 have 
mentioned, a flight in search of renovation to other 
worlds, will set all to rights again.” 

A short pause, during which the Muse seemed 
anxious to suppress her emotion, ensued—at length 
she said, “You have, it seems, addressed me in 
the name of your country ; therefore, I do not re¬ 
ply to you individually, nor in your capacity of 
reviewer. 

“ As I have resided long among you, I acknowl¬ 
edge I may have so far imbibed your terrestrial na¬ 
ture, as to be affected by your great mngician— 
Time ; great both for the purposes of good and 
evil. He has diffused my art, and, consequently, 
you conceive, has rendered it less precious. 

“ By the same reasoning, were I to present you 
with a Milton and Shakspear even twice in a 
century, you would begin to desire something be¬ 
yond even a Milton and Shakspear. 

“ I am aware of the pecultar delicacy of my 
art: it docs not. like music or painting, address 
itself to the senses; its operation is solely on the 
tatfuTs eye ; and the mind that it capable of receiv- 

3 


ing and enjoy ing the impressions of poetry, is itself 
of superior stamp; consequently poetry will never 
please the many , however they may affect pleasure. 
It has been the fashion to admire it, it is now tho 
fashion not to admire it; but these vacillations of 
caprice can never affect my true votaries, either 
those who create, or those who love and enjoy their 
creation. 

“ Conscious of all I had to contend with, I have 
bestowed upon you master-models in some of the 
various walks of my art. These ‘ angel visits have 
been few and far between/ and so I intend they 
shall continue. From what sources the next gifted 
spirit shall concentrate his rays of intellectual 
light, whether he must draw them from worlds un-> 
known, or whether he may prove to you, that the 
moral and physical powers of this that you inhnfc 
it, arc not quite so exhausted for the poet, as you 
imagine, remains for me alone to decide.” And a 
slight expression of irony curled the lip of the Muse. 

“Although in my poetical garden, I plant with 
a sparing hand the magnificent and sturdy oak, 
do I not adorn it with the delicate and clasping 
ivy? Is it not surrounded by shrubs and flowers 
of every scent and hue 7 the modest and perfumed 
violet droops at your feet, the beautiful rose courts 
your glance, the giaceful and sweet-scented jessa- 
mine wreathes around you—are these nothing? 
are these exquisite gifts of no value, because they 
are showered upon you with a less frugal hand 7 
Believe me, they who cannot perceive beauty, or 
extract fragrance from these, arc not the bestquali- 
fied to judge of the more sublime productions, to 
comprehend their utility, and to feel their power. 

“ There is one question,too, I have to put, which 
1 would fain have avoided ; it is as painful for me 
to ask, as it will probably he for you to answer. 
Among the poets I have inspired and presented to 
you, from whose lips the precepts of wisdom have 
flowed in strains of the purest harmony, who have 
strewed flowers over the rugged path of science, 
vvho have refined and elevated your rude and gro¬ 
velling natures, who have opened your eyes to 
perceive, and softened your hearts to feel the pow¬ 
er, the beauty, the goodness, of all that surrounds 
you—which among them have been rewarded by 
your gratitude, nourished by your bounty, or cheer¬ 
ed by your praise 7 Which is he among you, 
whose fate you would point to ns an encourage¬ 
ment to genius?—the neglected Milton 7 the pover¬ 
ty-stricken author of Hudibras? the oppressed Sa¬ 
vage 7 the starving Otway 7 I tell you.” (and in¬ 
dignation crimsoned the brow, and darted from the 
eye of the Muse,) “I tell you, Britain never yet 
has bestowed a just meed on one of her hards—no, 
noton one,from the venerable Chaucerdownto h r m 
of the north, whose grave is yet fresh among you. 

“ The gift of poetry, I acknowledge, is in some 
measure its own reward ; they to whom I have im¬ 
parted it, live in a creation of their own; and the 
devclopcmcnt of their powers is to them a source 
of enjoyment, of which others can have no concep¬ 
tion. The ardent love of fame, and the secret cer¬ 
tainty of posses-ing or attaining it, is another trea¬ 
sure of the soul which none take from them; but 


these blessings they receive from me —for what 
have they to thank you 7 The snares of envy en¬ 


compass them, the snakes of calumny hiss in their 
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path; their errors, their frailties, their vices, (if 
they have any,) are held up as matter of peculiar 
triumph ; their worldly-iniuded relatives often re¬ 
gard and treat them as a species of useless, idle, 
unnecessary beings. If, in the headlong warmth 
and inexperience of youth, they may have commit¬ 
ted some luckless scribble, which their maturer 
reason condemn?, the ghost of this thing is merci¬ 
fully made to haunt them through life; the intimate 
familiarity of private intercourse is not with them 
held sacred; every careless word is noted down to 
be afterwards thrown to a greedy and malicious 
public; less, perhaps, with any evil design, than 
that the retailers may tack their own little names 
to the tail of the comet, within whose vortex they 
have been accidentally drawn. 

44 But when death has closed the scene, and when 
you are quite sure that praise and honor can no 
longer reach the ear, or warm the heart, you begin 
to dole them out; you place the name of your de¬ 
parted poet on your list of fnme ; and you point it 
out to those who come after, less as a model, than 
as an additional bar to their progress. 

44 The improved education and condition of your 
women, have of late wonderfully brought out their 
mental powers. There is scarcely any walk of 
literature in which they have not shone during the 
last half century; and 1 venture to pionounce that 
lio country ever possessed a more beautiful cluster 
of poetesses than yours does at this moment; they 
are the (lowers of my garden—crush them not! 
affect not to despise them—and above all suppress 
your jealousy : for be assured that in the lighter 
departments of my art, they are much better calcu¬ 
lated to excel than you arc. 

44 There are also some living poets of the other 
sex among you, rich in sentiment and pathos, vivid, 
delicate, powerful—these are the ripe and delicious 
fruits of my garden. Weeds, indeed, will spring 
up where tfio soil is rich, but time and good taste 
quietly and quickly remove them. Cultivate then, 
and enjoy what you possess, and in my own goo3 
time I may grant one of those magnificent produc¬ 
tions, you fancy you require.” 

The reviewer bowed lower than he had yet done, 
and said, 44 We thank you, madam.” Then, after 
a pause, 44 It is far from becoming, to attempt to 
bandy words and arguments with you, yet I feel a 
great wish to extenuate (for 1 know I cannot entire¬ 
ly remove) the blame you have thrown upon my 
country, in regard to hertreatment of yourchihiren. 
Recollect, madam, I beseech you, that they are 
peculiarly remarkable as to their unfitness for our 
every-day-working world ; they are so deficient in 
prudence, tact, and common sense, and often so 
overrun with vanity, that it is almost impossible to 
make them act like common mortals in common 
life. I acknowledge there have been some excep¬ 
tions, and each individual may possess bis own 
shade of exception, but as a body this is their gene¬ 
ral character; and to this, quite as much as to any 
neglect on our part, is to-be attributed their misfor¬ 
tunes. Let then* look to the example of Goethe, 
who possessed that perfect self government which 
enabled him to keep separate his own world of ro¬ 
mance *nd poetry, from the one he himself bona 
fdt inhabited, and where the same run of duties 


and cares were allotted to him, as to the rest of liis 

fellow-creatures. 

“ One more word as to another charge you have 
brought against us, (the public,) and 1 have done* 
The curiosity nnd interest we express concerning 
the private opinions, conversations, and habits of 
these gifted individuals, prove that they are any 
thing but indifferent to us; and the natural work¬ 
ings of tlicir minds, if displayed with acuteness and 
fidelity, may not only raise them much higher than 
they otherwise would stand in our estimation, but 
may present to the observer of human nature, a 
study the most important and improving. 

“ No doubt, madam, all that you have said on the 
subject of poetry is very wise and true; but as e 
reviewer, 1 am bound to consult the public taste, 
and therefore-” 

“And therefore,” interrupted the Muse, “you 
will do what you can to expel poetry from her sta¬ 
tion in the arts and literature of your country. By 
thus acting, you do your ownolfice almost as much 
injustice as you do mine. It is not for you merely 
to consult and to cater for the public taste; it is 
your far nobler duty to direct and to control it, Is 
prevent its depravation, to raise its standard, and 
to encourage merit wherever you may find it.” 

44 True, madam—very true,” replied the review¬ 
er, bowing and retreating as fast as possible towards 
liis horse. 

For some minutes after his departure the Muse 
remained in an attitude of deep reflection, which ef 
course 1 did not presume to disturb ; then turning 
to me, she said, in a kind and familiar tone, 44 Well, 
what do you think of our interview ?” 

“ Madam,” 1 replied, “ there cannot be two opi¬ 
nions on it; but will you permit me to ask you a 
question ?” 

“ Ask on.” 

44 Is it your intention to follow his suggestion, and 
for a time to quit our globe pnd traverse other 
spheres V' 

“ I renlly have not made up my mind,” said the 
Muse: “ 1 certainly do begin to be as tired of your 
country, ns she can be of me. I have brought her 
subjects lor poetry from the extreme east and west, 
north and south, till her appetite has become sick¬ 
ly. Of dramatic poetry 1 acknowledge there is a 
dearth ; or rather, 1 ought to say, there is a dearth 
of taste for it; if the dramatic taste were good, I 
am sure there is genius to meet it, making allow¬ 
ance for owcdrawback—the language in which my 
Shakspear wrote,—exists no longer. But I am 
wandering from your question ; why did you ask 
it?” 

44 Because, madam,” said I; 44 because—” and I 
colored and hesitated, 44 because I should very 
much indeed like to accompany you.” 

The Muse started and smiled—I thought, very 
nearly laughed. “ But my faithful votary, have 
you so soon forgotten the sermon we have just had 
preached to us? recollect your duties and your 
cares! what would your husband and your chil¬ 
dren say at beholding you taking flight with me to 
wander among the stars?” 

“ You have, doubtlessly,” I replied, 44 command 
over time as well as over space; and therefore, ae 
in the talcs of the East, the events of years might 
be compressed into a few hours or days at the u t- 
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most; these I could spare. O Muse, deny me not ?| 
Only imagine me fraught with the stupendous! 
knowledge of other worlds and of other natures!) 
behold me alighting, as a superior and highly fa¬ 
vored being, among my fellow mortals, pouring 1 
forth the sublime secrets of the universe in tor¬ 
rents of impassioned eloquence or unpremodituted 
verse!” 

I paused in the midst of my enthusiasm; another 
idea presented itself. “And was there not some¬ 
thing said—yes, surely there was—of a renewal of 
youthf Conceive my enjoyment! I would gather 
a beauty or snatch a grace from every star I passed, 
and leave a year behind me. The only evil 1 lore- 
aee likely to result frotn this glorious achievement, 
is, that ingenuity would be racked for the inven¬ 
tion of effective wings, and that the air for a time 
might he darkened by clouds of elderly ladies; but, 
unsupported by your power, and in search only of 
physical renovation, they would but rise to fall. O 
.Muse, deny me not!” 

Just at this moment, and while she was bestow¬ 
ing upon me the most encouraging look, I felt a 
smart slap on my cheek. The Muse began to fade 
from my view; she waved her hand, but whether 
as an invitation or as an adieu I could not make 
out. Another tap, and merry laughter rang in my 
ears. I awoke; my children encircled me, the 
stars were sparkling above me, and the moon was 
just peeping from behind the Sugar-loaf; but 1 
positively did not descend in spirit again to earth, 
my duties, cares, and middle age, until 1 had fairly 
exchanged the moon for my drawing-room lamp, 
and the stars for my cups and saucers. 


original. 

Farewell, Happy Land. 

Farewell, happy land, I must bid you adieu, 

O’er the dark stormy ocean to wander again ; 

Yet my heart shall to thee forever prove true, 
Amidst botli thecahns and the storms of the main. 

Backward to thee shall my memory oft flv, 

As mounting aloft on the high swelling billow ; 

And my bosom to thee shall send the soft sigh, 
Each night as my head shall sink on its pillow. 

As proudly the “ star spangled banner” we bear, 
Far, far to the south,where the new nations dwell; 

That emblem of thee, to each heart shall be dear, 
And thy memory oft, in each bosom shall swell. 

And will those dear friends we leave far behind, 
E’er think upon us as we’re ploughing the wave 1 

Will remembrance of us e’er Hit through the mind, 
Should we all be doom’d to a watery grave ? 

If such be my fate—or on foreign shore 
This form shall be laid—all I ask is a tenr 

From the girl that I love—from the maid I adore— 
From her who shall be to me ever dear. 

And, oh, let that tear at twilight he shed, 

When pensiveness o’er her soft bo3om is creeping; 

Ob, then let her thoughts be turned to the dead, 
Who, far, far away in his cold grave is sleeping. 
Off Sandy Hook, 1635. 


A Pedlar Outwitted. 

In these days of speculation in timber land, where 
unfortunately in some cases trees have not yet 
begun to grow, if some such holders do not even¬ 
tually have to surrender their bonds, with about the 
same profit as resulted from the pedlar’s specula¬ 
tion, then our subtraction table needs revising. 

After the close of the American Revolution, a 
tin pedlar with his general assortment of nick- 
nacks arrived in a village in the district of Maine, 
and called at a house to dispose of his wares. Af¬ 
ter selling a few articles to the lady of the house, 
who seemed to live in the midst of a blessing of 
children better covered with dirt than clothing, she 
declared her inability to purchase more for th 
want of money. 

“ But, inarm, hav’ntyou any rags?” 

“ None to sell, sir.” 

“Well, inarm,” said he, about returning to his cart, 
“you seem to have a plenty of little ones around 
you, won’t you sell me one of them for tin ware?” 

“ What will you give, sir ?” 

“ Why I’d give you ten dollars for one of them.” 

“ In good tin ware ?” 

“ O yes, marm, the best.” 

“ Well, sir, it is a bargain.” 

She then handed one of the bare headed urchins 
to the pedlar, who, rather surprised that the offer 
was so readily accepted, feeling convinced that 
the mother would not part with the boy, placed 
him upon the seat of his cart and supplied the wo¬ 
man’s demand for tin pans, dippers, and coffee 
pots, until the sum of ten dollars was made up. 

The pedlar yet feeling ceiwtin that the woman 
would rather make an effort to raise the sum than 
part with her boy—(a sort of ware by the way in 
which lie had no particular desire to deal,) mount¬ 
ed his cart and seated himself by the side of the 
urchin, who sectncd much tickled at the idea of 
taking a ride. 

The reins were gathered up, an eye cast back at 
the house in the expectation of seeing the relenting 
mother coming forth to redeem her boy, and hi* 
horse started offal a slow pace. After proceeding 
a quarter of a mile, and casting many a wondering 
look behind, the pedlar began to repent of hjs bap 
gain ; and turned his horse. 

The lady had just finished ornamenting herdrea 
ser with the brilliant bargain she had made, when 
a rap at the door turned her attention. 

“Good woman, I think your boy is not quite large 
enough. I guess you had better take him again 
and give me the ware.” 

“No, no, sir, you have got him and you shall 
keep him. The bargain was a fair one and you 
may off with Dick, as soon as you please.” 

Surprised at the woman’s indifference about her 
boy,—“ Why, marm, how can you think of parting 
with so young a child to an otter stranger who you 
do not know ?” 

“ Oh, sir, we should like to sell off all our town 
paupers for ten dollars a head !” 

Dick was dropped at the door; the whip crack? 
ed, the wheels and ware rattled, and the pedhtr 
measured the ground at a much quicker pace than 
before; never after forgetting his pauper spceula- 
t tion. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF PETER SIMPLE, ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

JMay 26.—Passed Waterloo—was informed that 
two days before, the Marquis of Anglesca had ar¬ 
rived there, and stayed a short time to visit the 
cernetry of his leg; a regular family visit of course, 
as all the members were present. 

May 27.—Slept at Namur. The French are 
certainly superior to us in the art of rendering 
things agreeable. Now, even in the furnishing of 
an apartment, there is always something to relieve 
the eye, if not to interest you. I recollect when I 
was last in London, in furnished apartments, that 
as I lay awake in the morning, my eye caught the 
pattern of the paper. It was a shepherdess with 
her dog in repose, badly executed, and repeated 
without variation over the whole apartment. Of 
course, l had nothing to do but to calculate how 
many* shepherdesses and dogs there were in the 
room, which, by counting the numbers in length 
and breadth, squaring the results, and deducting 
for doors and windows, was soon accomplished. 
But bow different was the effect produced by the 
paper of the room in which I slept last night! It 
was the history of Dunois, the celebrated bastard 
of France, who prays, in his youth, that he may 
prove the bravest of the brave, and be rewarded 
with the fairest of t\» fair. This was not the true 
history, perhaps, of Dunois; but I am drawing the 
comparison between the associations and reminis¬ 
cences conjured by this decoration in opposition to 
the dull and tasteless recapitulation of the English 
manufacture. From the latter I could not extract 
a bare idea except that shepherdesses are, as a 
race, extinct, and that Lord Althorp had taken the 
tax off shepherds’ dogs, by way of a bonus, to re- ^ 
lie ve a distressed capital of some hundred millions, 
to which the agricultural interest had very proper¬ 
ly replied, “ Thank you for nothing, my lord;” but 
from the sight of the French paper what a host of 
recollections started up at the moment! The mind 
flew back to history, and was revelling in all the 
romance of chivalry, from King Arthur aud his 
Knights, to the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

lt Yet. after all,” thought I, after a long reverie, 
« divest chivalry, so called, of its imposing effect, 
examine well into nature and the manner of the 
times, and it must kc allowed that modern war¬ 
fare has a much greater claim than the ancient, to 
the title of chivalry. In former times men were 
cased in armor of proof, and before the discovery 
of gunpowder had little to fear in a melee, except 
from those who, like themselves, were equally well 
armed and equally protected, and even then only 
from flesh wounds, which were seldom mortal. 
The lower classes, who served as common soldiers, 
were at the mercy of the mounted spearmen, and 
_ could seldom make any impression upon their de¬ 
fences. In those days, as in the present, he who 
could command most gold carried the day, for the 
gold procured the steel harness, and a plump of 


spears brought into the held was more than equal 
to a thousand common men. Hewhohad the best 
tempered armor was the most secure, and that was 
to be only procured by gold. He who could mount 
and case in iron the largest number of his follow¬ 
ers, was the most powerful, and, generally speak¬ 
ing, the most lawless. Divest chivalry of its splen¬ 
dor, which threw a halo round it, and it was brutal, 
and almost cowardly. Single combats did certain¬ 
ly prove couruge; but even in them, skill, and more 
than skill, personal strength, or the best horse, de¬ 
cided the victory. In fact, although not the origin, 
it was the upholder of the feudal system, in which 
might was right; and we may add, that the inven-* 
tion of gunpowder, which placed every man upon 
a level, if not the cause of, certainly much assisted 
to the breaking up of the system. How much 
more of the true spirit of chivalry is required in the 
warfare of the present day, in which every man 
must stand for hours to be shot at like a target, wit¬ 
nessing the mowing down of his comrades, and 
silently filling: up the intervals in the ranks made 
by their deaths, exposed to the same leaden mes¬ 
sengers ; a system of warfare, in which every indi¬ 
vidual is a part of a grand whole, acting upon one 
concerted and extended plan, and forced a hundred 
times to exhibit the passive and more perfect bra¬ 
very of constancy, for once that he may forget bia 
danger in the ardour of the charge! When shall 
we learn to call things by their right names ?” 

Liege, May 28.—Our landlord is a most loyal 
man, but there is a reason for it. Leopold took up 
his quarters at this hotel on his way to Spa. In 
every room wc have upon every article of faytnee — 
“ Leopold, with the Genius of Belgium crowning 
him with laurels, while Truth is looking on.” 
Every plate, every dish, is impressed with this 
proof print of loyalty. But this is not all, as the 
man said in the packet, “ O no.” All the wash- 
hand basins, jugs, and every other article required 
in a bedchamber, have the same loyal pattern at 
the bottom. Now it appeared to me, when I went 
to bed, that loyalty might be carried too far; and 
what may have been intended as respect, may be 
the cause of his Majesty being treated with the 
greatest disrespect, and not only his sacred Majes¬ 
ty, but the glorious Belgian constitution also. As 
for poor Truth, she is indeed said to sojourn at the 
bottom of a well; but in this instance, it would per¬ 
haps be as well that she should not be insulted— 

I am wrong, she always is, and always will be, in¬ 
sulted, when she appears in the purlieus of a court, 
or in the presence of a king. 

After all, mine is a strange sort of Diary. It is 
not a diary of events, but of thoughts and remind 
cences, which are thrown up and caught as they 
float to the surface in the whirlpool of my brain. 
No wonder!—events are but as gleanings compar¬ 
ed to the harvest of many years, although so negli¬ 
gently gathered into store. I have been puzzling 
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myself these last two hours to find out what a 
man’s brain is like. It is like a kaleidoscope, 
thought I; it contains various ideas of peculiar 
colors, and as you shift them round and past, you 
have a new pattern every moment. But no, it was 
not like a kaleidoscope, for its patterns arc regular, 
and there is very little regularity in iny brain, at all 
events. 

It is like a pawnbroker’s shop, thought I, full of 
heterogeneous pledges; and if you would lake any 
thing out, experience stands at the counter and 
makes you pay her compound interest, while many 
articles of value are lost forever, because memory 
cannot produce the duplicate. 

And then I compared it to almost everything, but 
none of my comparisons would hold good. After 
all, I thought, I have been only playing at “ What 
are my thoughts like ?” which is a childish game; 
and how can 1 possibly find out what my bruin is 
like, when my brain don’t choose to tell? How¬ 
ever, 1 appealed to another as a last resource, j 
“ What is my brain like, my dear ?” 

“ More like 4 to go mad ’ than any thing else,” 
replied she. 

It was a satisfactory answer, certainly ; so I rose, 
arid opening the window, lighted my sigar, and 
smoked myself into a reverie as I watched the 
smoke ascending from the chimneys of the good 
town of Liege. 

And this is the city which travellers pass through, 
describing it as a manufacturing town, thought I. 
A city which has, in its time, produced a more 
moral influence upon society than any other in 
existence—a city that has led the van in the cause 
of religion and liberty. Liege presents a curious 
anomaly among the states of Europe. It is the I 
only town and province which has been, for centu¬ 
ries, ruled by the clerical power, with the excep¬ 
tion of Rome. But be it recollected, that at the 
very period that Christianity was offering up her 
martyrs at the blood-stained arena of the Coliseum, 
it was from Liege (or rather Tongres, for Liege 
was not then built) that she w as spreading wide J 
her tenets, unpersecuted and unrestrained, for she j 
was too far removed from idolatry* and imposture 
to be regarded. The province of Liege was the 
cradle of the Christian faith. From the earliest 
records there W'ere bishops at Tongres, and it was 
about five hundred years after Christ that St. Mo- 
nulphe, the reigning bishop, founded the city of 
Liege. From that time until the French Revolu-, 
tion, this town and these fertile provinces have 
always remained under clerical authority. 

Although these prince-bishops proved that, upon 
necessity, they could change the crosier for the 
coat of mail, still, as by endowments and benefac¬ 
tions they increased their revenues,so did they, by 
the mildness of their sway, induce thousands to 
settle in their territory; and to increase their popu¬ 
lation, which was to increase their wealth, they 
first granted to their citizens those privileges and 
liberties; which have, upon their precedent, been 
obtained by force or prayers by others. The very 
boast of the English of the present day, that every 
man's house is his castle, was the sacred grant of one 
of the bishops to the citizens at Liege, long before 
the feudal system had been abolished in our island. 

I may also observe, for it is to be gained from 


the chronicles of this province, that the time at 
which it may be said that the Catholic religion fell 
into its gross errors, appears to have been about 
one thousand years after the death of our Saviour. 
And as 1 thought of all this, and a great deal more, 
and smoked rny cigar, 1 felt a great deal of respect 
for the good old city of Liege; and then I wandered 
back to the country I had passed through the day 
before, excelling in all lovely scenery. I had seen 
it before, but it was many years ago; but it may 
be seen many times without the least degree of 
satiety. It was the very country for a Blase. I do 
not know any scenery which raises up such plea¬ 
surable sensations as that of the Valley of Meuse, 
taking it the whole way from Namur to Liege, and 
from Liege to Spa. It is not so magnificent as the 
Rhine, to which it bears a miniature resemblance. 
It is not of that description which creates a strong 
excitement, which is invariably succeeded by de¬ 
pression ; but it is of that unchanging and ever 
pleasing joyous description, that you are delighted 
without being fatigued, and have stimulus sufficient 
to keep you constantly in silent admiration with¬ 
out demanding so much from the senses as to wea¬ 
ry them. If 1 could have divested myself from the 
knowledge that 1 was in motion, and have fancied 
that the scene was moving past, I could have ima¬ 
gined myself seated at one of our large theatres, 
watching one of Stanfield’s splendid panoramas. 
But the lighted end of my sigar at last approxima¬ 
ted so near to my nose, that 1 was burnt out of my 
reverie ; 1 took the last save all whififs, tried to hit 
an old woman’s cap with the end of it, as I tossed 
it into the street, and retreated to the diurnal labor 
of shaving—of all human miseries, certainly, the 
44 unkindest cut o( all”—especially when tha maids 
have borrowed your razor, during your absence,to 
reduce the volume of their corns. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

Liege .—I have been reading the “ Salmonia” of 
Sir Humphrey Davy: what a pity it is that he did 
not write more, there arc so many curious points 
started in it. I like that description of book, which, 
after reading a while, you drop it on your knee, and 
are led into a train of thought which may last an 
hour, before you look for the page where you left 
oft*. There are two cases argued in this work, 
which led me into a meditation. The one is, a 
comparison between reason and instinct, and the 
other as to the degree of pain inflicted upon fish by 
taking them with the hook. Now it appeared to 
me, in the first question, what has been advanced 
is by no means conclusive, and although it is the 
custom to offer a penny for your thoughts, I shall 
give mine for nothing, which is perhaps as much 
as they are worth, (I say that, to prevent others 
from making the sarcastic remark,) aud in the se- 
[ cond question, I think I can assist the cause of the 
lovers of the gentle art of angling—why gentle , I 
know not, unless it be that anglers bait with gentle#, 
and arc mostly gentle-men. 

But before I attempt to prove angling is not a 
cruel sport, I must first get rid of 44 reason and in¬ 
stinct.” Of reason most undoubtedly a philanthro¬ 
pist would reply, 44 Be it so;” nevertheless, I will 
argue the point, and if I do not succeed, I have 
only to hedge back upon Solomon, and inquire. 
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“ If man was born to misery as the sparks fly up-1 
wards, why are not the inferior classes of creation 
to have their share of it?” 

I do not think that any one can trace out the line 
of demarcation between reason and instinct. In¬ 
stinct in many points is wonderful, especially 1 
among insects, but where it is wonderful, it is a 
blind obedience, and inherited from generation to 
generation. We observe, as in the case of the 
bees, that they obey the truest laws of mathematics, 
and from these laws they have never deviated from 
their creation, and in all animals, as far as their 
aelf-defence or their sustenance are concerned, is 
ahown a wonderful blind obedience to an unerring 
power, and a sagacity almost superior to reason. 
But wonderful as this is, it is still but instinct, as the 
progenitors of the race were equally guided by the 
same, and it is handed down without any improve¬ 
ment, or any decay in its power. Now if it could 
be asserted that the instinct of animals was only 
thus inherited from race to race, and could “go no 
farther,” the line of demarcation between reason 
V and instinct would at once be manifest, as instinct 
would be blindly following certain fixed laws, 
while reason would ever be assisted by memory 
and invention. But we have not this boasted ad¬ 
vantage on the side of reason, for animals have 
both memory and invention, and moreover, if they I 
have not speech, they have equal means of com-1 
municating their ideas. That this memory and j 
invention cannot he so much exercised as our own, 1 
may be true, but it is exercised to an extent equal 
to their wants, and they look no further ; that is to 
gay, that if any want not prepared for, or any thing 
should take place interfering with their habits and 
economy, instinct will enable them to meet the dif¬ 
ficulty. There is nothing more wonderful than 
the application of mechanical power by ants. No 
engineer could calculate with greater nicety, and 
no set of men work together with such combina¬ 
tion of force. After they have made inctfcctual 
attempts to remove a heavy body, you will observe 
them to meet together, consult among themselves, 
and commence an entire new plan of operations. 
Bees, also, are always prepared to meet any new 
difficulty. If the spinz atropos, or death’s head 
moth, forces its way into the hive,the bees are well 
known, after having killed it with their stings, to 
embalm the dead body with wax—their reason for 
this is, that the body was too large for them to re¬ 
move through the passage by which it entered, and 
they would avoid the unpleasant smell of the car-1 
case. It may be argued, that instinct had always 
imparted to them this knowledge, but if so, they j 
must have had a fresh accession of instinct after they | 
had been domiciled with men, for it is well known j 
that the hole in the tree, in which the wild bees 
form their cells, is invariably too small to admit 
any animal larger than themselves, and whose 
bodies they could remove with as much ease as 
they do the bodies of their own dead. 

I could cite a hundred instances, which would 
prove that animals have invention independent of 
the instinct handed down from generation to gene¬ 
ration. 1 will, however, content myself with one 
instance of superior invention in the elephant, I 
which occurred at Ceylon. Parties were employ-j 
•d felling timber in the forests of Candin, and this. 


timber, after having been squared, was dragged to 
the depot by a large party of elephants, who, with 
their keepers, were sent there for that purpose. 
This work was so tedious, that a large truck was 
made, capable of receiving a very heavy load of 
limber, which might be transported at once. This 
truck was dragged out by the elephants, and it was 
to be loaded. I should here observe, that when 
elephants work in a body, there is alwaysone who, 
as if by common consent, takes the lead, and di¬ 
rects the others, who never refuse to obey him. 
The keepers of the elephants, and the natives,gave 
their orders, and the elephantsobeyed, but the tim¬ 
ber was so large, and the truck so high on its 
wheels, that the elephants could not put the timber 
in the truck according to the directions given by 
the men. After several attempts, the natives gave 
up the point, and retiring to the side of the road as 
usual, squatted down, and held a consultation. In 
the mean time, the elephant who took the lead 
summoned the others, made them drag two of the 
squared pieces to the side of the truck, laid them 
at right angles with it, lifting one end of each on 
the truck, and leaving the other on the ground, thus 
forming nu inclined plane. The timber was then 
brought by the elephants, without any interference 
on the part of the keepers or natives, who remained 
looking on, was pushed by the elephants with their 
foreheads up the inclined plane, and the truck was 
loaded. Here then is an instance in which inven¬ 
tive instinct—if that term may be used—was supe¬ 
rior to the humbler reasoning powers. 

That animals have the powers of memory at 
well ns man, admits of no dispute. In elephants, 
horses, and dogs, we have hourly instances of it; 
but it descends much lower down—the piping bull¬ 
finch, who has been taught to whistle two or three 
waltzes in perfect concord, must have a good me¬ 
mory, or he would soon forget his notes. To detail 
instances of memory, would therefore be superflu¬ 
ous ; but, as it does occur to me while I write, 1 
must give an timusing instance how the memory 
of a good thrashing overcame the ruling passion of 
a monkey, which is gluttony, the first and only in¬ 
stance that I ever saw it conquered. 

1 had on board of a ship which I commanded, a 
large Cape baboon, who was a pet of mine, and 
also a little boy, who was a sou of mine. When 
the baboon sat down on his hams, he was about as 
tall as the boy was when he walked. The boy 
having a tolerable appetite, received about noon a 
considerable slice of bread and butter, to keep him 
quiet till dinner time. I was on one of the carron- 
ades, busy with the sun's lower limb, bringing it in 
contact with the horizon, when the boy’s lower 
limbs brought him in contact with the baboon, who 
having, as well as the boy, a strong predilection for 
bread and butter, and a stronger arm to take it 
withall, thought proper to help himself to that to 
which the boy had been already helped. In short, 
he snatched the bread and butter, and made short 
work of it, for it was in his pouch in a moment 
Upon which the boy setup a yell, which attracted 
my notice to this violation of the articles of war, to 
which the baboon was equally amenable as aay 
other person in the ship; for it is expressly stated 
in the preamble of every separate article, “ All who 
are t'«, or belonging to.” Whereupon I jumped off 
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the carronade, and by way of assisting iiis digcs-1 
lion, I served out to the baboon, monkey’s allow-' 
ance, wliich is, more kicks than halfpence. The ] 
master reported thut the heavens intimated that ill 
was twelve o’clock, and with all tiie humility of a 
captain of a man-of-war, I ordered him to “ make 
it so;” whereupon it was made, and so passed that 
day. I do not remember how many days it was 
afterwards that 1 was on the carronade ns usual, 
about the same time, that all parties were precisely ■ 
in the same situations, the master by my side, the 
baboon under the booms, and the boy walking out 
of the cabin with his bread and butter. As before, 
he again passed tho baboon, who again snatched 
the bread and butter from the boy, who again set 
up a squall, which again attracted my attention. I 
looked round, and the baboon caught my eye, wliich 
told him plainly that he’d 90011 catch what was not 
“at all my eye;” and he proved that he thought so, 
for he actually put the bread and butter back into 
the boy's hands. It was the only instance of which 
lever knew or heard, of a monkey being capable 
of self-denial when his stomach was concerned, I 
and I record it accordingly. (Far parenthese:) it i 
is well known that monkeys will take the small 
pox, measles, and I believe the scarlet fever, but 
this fellow, when the ship’s company were dying 
of the cholera, took that disease, went through all 
its gradations, and died apparently in great agony. 

As then, invention and memory are both common 
to instinct as well ns to reason, *.vhere is the line of 
demarcation to be drawn; especially 11 s in the case 
of the elephants l have mentioned, superior instinct 
will invent when inferior reason is at fault. It 


“ Man being reasonable, must^o to the devil.' 1 
For what are poor reasonable creatures to do, when 
instinct leads them to the 44 old gentleman,” and 
reason, let her tug as bard .as she pleases, is not 
suilicientlv powerful to overcome the adverse force. 

After all, I don’t think that I have come to a very 
satisfactory conclusion. Like a puppy running 
round after his own tail, I am just where I was 
when I set out; but, like the puppy, I have been 
amused for the time. I only hope the reader will 
I have been so too. 

And now, my brethren, I proceed to the second 
part of my discourse, which is, to defend anglers 
and fly-fishers from the charge of cruelly. 

It is very true that IShakspear says, “The poor 
beetle that we tread on, in mortal sufferance, feels 
a pang as great as when a giant dies;” and it is 
equally true that it is as false as it is poetical. 

There is a scale throughout nature,and thatscale 
has been divided by unerring justice. Man is at 
the summit of this scale, being more fearfully and 
wonderfully made, more perfect than any of the 
creation, more perfect in his form, more perfect in 
his intellect; he has more susceptibility to pfea» 
sure, more susceptibility to pain. He has plea¬ 
sures denied to, and he has pains not shared with 
him by, the rest of creation. He enjoys most, and 
he suffers most. From man the scale of creation 
descends, and in its descent, aa animals are less 
and less perfect, so is meted out equal but smaller 
proportions of pleasure and pain, until we arrive to 
i the Mollusca and Zoopyte, beings existing certain- 
j |y, but existing without pleasure and without pain— 
I existing only to fill up the endless variety, and add 


would appear, if the two qualities must be aasocia-1 
ted, that at all events there are two varieties of in- i 
stinct: blind instinct, w hich is superior to reason, I 
so far that it never errs, ns it is hod who guides, ( 
and inventive instinct, which enables the superior i 
animals to provide for unexpected difficulties, or to | 
meet those which memory lias impressed upon , 
them. But if we examine ourselves, the difficulty j 
becomes even grea 4 er—we have decidedly two j 
separate qualities. VVe are instinctive ns well ns i 
reasonable beings; and what is inventive instinct 
but a species of reason, if not reason itself? j 

But although 1 say that it is hardly possible to 
draw the line of demarcation, I do not mean to say 1 
that they are one and the same thing, for instinct 
and reason, if we are to judge by ourselves, arc in 
direct opposition. Self-preservation is instinctive, 
all the pleasures of sense, all that people are too 
apt to consider as happiness in this world, I may 
»ay, all that we arc told is W'rong, all that our rea¬ 
son tells us we are not to indulge in, is instinct. 

Such arc the advantages of being reasonable be¬ 
ings in this world; undoubtedly, we have a right to 
claim for ourselves, and deny to the rest of the crea¬ 
tion, the enjoyments of the next. Byron says, 

“Man being reasonable, must get drunk.” 

That is to say, being reasonable and finding his 
reason a reason for being unhappy, he gets rid of 
bis reason whenever he can. So do most of the 
intellectual animals. The elephant and the mon¬ 
bey enjoy their bottle as much as we do. I should 
have been more inclined to agree with Byron, if he 
bad said, 


the links to the chain of nature necessary to render 
it complete. The question which naturally will 
be put is, 44 How do you know this? it is assertion, 
hut not proof,” But arguments are always com¬ 
menced in this way, The assertion is the qmd r 
I the cst demonstrandum, always comes afterwards. 

| I handle my nose, flourish my handkerchief, and 
| proceed. 

I Man is the most perfect of creation. What part 
| of his body, if separated from the rest, can he rs* 

I new ? No part, except the hair and the nail. Re- 
| production enn go no further. With the higher 
classes of animals also there is no re-production, 
i hut even at this slight descent upon the scale, we 
may already point out a great difference. Although 
there is no reproduction, still there are decided 
proofs of inferiority; for instance, a hare or rabbit 
caught in a trap, will struggle till they escape, with 
the loss of a leg—a fox, which is carnivorous, will 
do more, he will gnaw oft’ his own leg to escape. 
Do they die in consequence ? no, they live and 
do well; but could a man live under such circum¬ 
stances? impossible. And yet the conformstionof 
the mammalia is not very dissimilar from our own; 
but mar. is the more perfect creature, and therefore 
has not the same resources. 

I have hitherto referred only to the limb of an> 
mals; I will now go further. I had a beautiful 
I little monkey on board my ship. By accident it 
was crushed, and received such injury that the 
| hack-bone w'as divided at the loins, and the verte¬ 
bra of the upper part protruded an inch outside of 
its skin. Such an accident in a man would have 
produced immediate death, but the monkey did 
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not die: its lower limbs were of course paralysed. 
The vertebra which protruded, gradually rotted 
off, and in six weeks the animal was crawling 
about the decks with its fore feet. It was however 
such a pitiable object, that I ordered it to be drown¬ 
ed. Now, if we descend lower down in the scale 
nntil we come to the reptiles and insects, we shall 
find not only that the loss of limbs is not attended 
with death, but that the members are reproduced. 
Let any one take a spider by its legs, it will leave 
them in your hand^that it may escape. Confine 
the animal under a glass, and in a few weeks it 
will have all its members as perfect as before. 
Lizards are still more peculiar in their reproduc¬ 
tions. 1 was at Madeira for mnny months, and 
often caught the lizards which played about the 
walls and roofs of the out-houses, and if ever I 
caught a lizard by the tail, he would make a spring 
and leave his tail in my hund, which seemed to 
•nap off as easily as would a small carrot. Now 
the tail of the lizard is longer than its body, and a 
continuation of the vertebra of the back. I soon 
found out that lizards did not die from this exten¬ 
sive loss, but on the contrary, that their tails grew 
again. Even the first week afterwards a little end 
began to show itself, and in about two months the 
animal had reproduced the whole. What I am 
about to say now will probably be considered by 
some as incredible, they are however at full liberty 
to disbelieve it. One day I was looking out of the 
window with the late Tom Sheridan, who lived in 
the same house, and we observed on the roof of 
the outhouse a lizard with tw'o tails, but neither of 
them full grown, and we argued that at the time 
the animal lost his tail he must have suffered some 
division of the stump. Being at that time a natur¬ 
alist, i. e. f very cruel, I immediately caught a liz¬ 
ard, pulled off his tail, notched the vertebra, and 
turned him loose again. Our conjectures were 
right; the animal in two or three weeks had two 
tails growing out like the one we had seen. I re¬ 
peated this experiment several times, and it always 
appeared to succeed, and all the two-tailed lizards 
were called mine. 

Now this power of reproduction increases as you 
descend the scale ; as an instance, take the poly¬ 
pus, which is as near as possible at the bottom of 
it. If you cut a polypus into twenty pieces with¬ 
out any regard to division, in a short time you will 
have twenty perfect polypi. 

Now the deductions I would draw from these 
remarks arc— 

That the most perfect animals are least capable 
of reproduction and most sensible of pain. 

That as the scale of nature descends, animals 
become less perfect and more capable of repro¬ 
duction. 

Ergo—they cannot possibly feci the same pain 
at the more perfect. 

Now, with respect to fish, they are very inferior 
in the scale of creation, being, with the exception 
of the cetnceous tribe, which class with the mam¬ 
malia, all cold-blooded animals and much loss per¬ 
fect than reptiles or many insects. The nervous 
system is the real seat of all pain, and the more 
perfect the animal, the more complicated is that 
system: with cold-blooded animals the nervous 
organization is next to nothing. Most fish, if they 


disengage themselves from the hook, will take the 
bait again, and if they do not, it is not on account 
of the pain, but because their instinct tells them 
there is danger. Moreover, it is very true, as 8ir 
H. Davy observes, that fish are not killed by the 
hook, but by the hooks closing their mouths and 
producing suffocation. How, indeed, would it 
otherwise be possible to land a salmon of thirty 
pounds weight in all its strength and vigor with a 
piece of gut not thicker than three or four hairs. 

Upon the same grounds that I argue that fish feel 
little comparative pain, so do 1 that the worm, which 
is so low in the scale of creation, does not suffer 
ns supposed. Its writhings and twistings on the 
hook are efforts to escape natural to the form of the 
animal, and can be considered as little or nothing 
more. At the same time, I acknowledge and in¬ 
deed prove by my own arguments, that it is very 
cruel to bob for i chale. 

To suppose there are no gradations of feeling 
as well as perfection in the animal kingdom, would 
not only be arguing against all analogy, but against 
the justice and mercy of the Almighty, who does 
not allow a sparrow to fall to the earth withoiit his 
knowledge. He gave all living things for our use 
and our sustenance; he gave us intellect to enable 
us to capture them: to suppose, therefore, at the 
same time that he endowed them with so fine a ner¬ 
vous organization as to make them undergo severe 
tortures previous to death, is supposing what is 
contrary to that goodness und mercy which, as 
9hovvn towards us, we are ready” to acknowledge 
and adore. 

I cannot finish this subject without making a 
remark upon creation and its perfectibility. All 
respectable animals, from mnn down to a certain 
point of the scale, have their lice or parasites 
to feed upon them. Some wit, to exemplify 
this preying upon one another, wrote the follow¬ 
ing :— 

14 Great fleas have little fleas, 

And less fleas to bite them, 

These fleas have lesser fleas, 

And so— ad ivjinitum ” 

This however is not strictly true. Parasites at¬ 
tach themselves only to the great. Upon those 
they can fatten. Having your blood sucked is, 
therefore, a great proof of high heraldry and per¬ 
fectibility in the scale of creation. If animals were 
endovvned with speech and pride like man, we 
might imagine one creature boasting to another, as 
a proof of his importance, 

'* And I, too, also have my louse!!” 


The predominant bias of Grey's mind, says Ma¬ 
thias, was a strong attachment to virtue—or 44 the 
exercise of right reason,” as lie used to call it, in 
the words of Plato; and if any man were mention¬ 
ed to him as a man of ability, of genius, or of 
science, he always inquired, 44 is lie good for any 
thing ?” No admiration of genius, no deference to 
learning, could subdue or even soften his aversion 
to the vicious, to the profligate, and to the unprin¬ 
cipled. 


He who has provoked the shaft of wit, cannot 
complain that he smarts from it. 
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A RECOLLECTION OF MY AUNT POLLYi 

BY PETER SWIFT. 


’Tis true: for those, she makes fair, she scarce 
Makes honest; and those that she makes honest, 
She makes very ill-favor’dly.—As you like it. 


My Aunt Polly had washed up the tea things; 
James had removed the table, and 1 had seated my- 
aelf beside a roaring hickory wood fire. “ Now,’* 
said I, “ Aunt Polly, now for an old fashioned chat. 
I ain just in the mood, you are rarely, if ever, out 
of it.” My Aunt Polly’s knitting work was speedi¬ 
ly forthcoming, all things were most scrupulously 
arranged for our mutual comfort, and then followed 
what herein follows:— 

“We live in a very wicked world,” quoth my 
Aunt Polly. 

% “A very abominable world,” quoth I. 

“ It is not the world, though,” said my Aunt Pol¬ 
ly. “The people—the people.” 

“ Most assuredly, the people, the people,” echoed 
I, very melancholy. 

“The men are the sources of all evil,” said my 
Aunt Polly. 

“ The men and the women, too,” replied I. 

“ By no means,” returned my Aunt Polly. “I 
do not wish to he personal, nor too severe; but, I 
repeat, the men, the men are the sources of all evil, 
though the Bible would impose the crime upon 
women. I certainly believe that I've bit the apple, 
but I believe furthermore, that Adam induced her 
to do so. The whole trouble is the work of men— 
men, who are serpents—serpents, with forked 
tongues, seeking whom to destroy.” 

I saw that my Aunt Polly was getting frantic on 
the old subject; yet was unwilling by a lisp, to 
choke the tide of her wrath. To tell the truth, I 
rather enjoyed her growing enthusiasm, because I 
knew it foretold a story with which she ever point¬ 
ed her denunciations. 

I was right. A few phthisicky coughs followed 
the words “whom to destroy,” short and deep— 
then a rapid plying of knitting needles—then a 
stamping of feet—then a movement, to and fro, of 
the rocking chair; and then the flaw had passed 
over, and my Aunt Polly’s ire was for a period ex¬ 
hausted. 

“What was I talking about?” resumed the old 
lady, in a very perceptibly changed tone—“All! 
I remember, the Bible, bless the book ! tiie fall of 
Eve—the miserable woman! the serpent Adam— 
the monster ! I have a story to relate—a true story, 
however, which I think you will readily he ena¬ 
bled to apply. It is brim full of inoral, and will. I 
doubt not, elicit a passing tear. Shall I com¬ 
mence 7” 

“ Most certainly,” replied I. “ Yet one moment, 
if you please, till I have lighted my cigar.” 

“Oh, what a vile habit!” exclaimed my Aunt 
Poll y. 


“ Never mind the habits.” 

“Well, child, you have a very few bad habits-* 
now for the story.” 

A true story, 

“ Though an ill mind appear in simulation^ 
And for the most, such quality offends, 

’Tis plain that this, in many a situation, 

Is found to further benelicial ends.” 

Mr. Wilbur Martin, forty years ago, was thd 
nabob of our village. lie was rich, and of a 
good family; possessed learning and accomplish- 
j incuts, and was thereby the partaker of the most 
unlimited consideration. His family was large, 
j consisting of a wife and many sons and daugh 
ters, each one of whom was jmt excellence, a 
wonder. The whole family, notwithstanding were 
destitute of one desideratum, and that the humblest 
laborer on their estate could more easily obtain 
than themselves, for the Bible declares it to be 
easier for “ a camel to go through the eye of a nee¬ 
dle, than for a rich man to enter the kingdom of 
Heaven.” One desideratum they lacked—morali¬ 
ty. Ilad they possessed it, I should never have 
I entitled iny story a true one. They possessed it 
not. They possessed not the hearts which melt at 
| misfortunes—seek to repair injury, and feel re¬ 
morse at guilt. A worldly and unprincipled flock 
were they, who, if they are not slighted by men, 
I are disowned by God! 

“ ’Tis the cool, sunny hour; 

The tamarind from the dew. 

Sheaths its young fruit, yet green,” 

One pleasant evening, in the month of July, 1787, 
there were seated under the spreading oak, which 
: overshadows Old-mill spring, the most beautiful 
pair of mortals lever beheld. They were lovers: 
i though widely separated in worldly standing, they 
j were one in heart. I shall explnin myself, when 
I say that the one was Giles Martin, the nabob’s 
> eldest, most promising son, the other Gertrude 
Gray, the* daughter of an humble, honest miller. 

| There they sat, body and soul united, wrapt in an 
intoxicating silence ; bis arm encircling her waist, 
her own resting careless on his shoulder. Oh, too 
|confiding woman! confiding to thy weakness! 
Gertrude Gray was fearless—she would have yield- 
foU life on her lover’s loyalty, and if words are 
thoughts, she indeed well might. Her love for Giles 
was boundless, in strength, angelic in purity; such 
love, in sooth, as should have been bestowed on 
I naught of the world. 
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“ When shall we be married, Giles?” said Ger* now suffused with blushes, and now whiter than 
trade Gray, as if awake ni ng from a dream. “When the most unblemished alabaster, 
shall I live entirely with you, in the cottago home “My family! injury!” exclaimed the nabob, 
of which you speak? Ere many months have “Away and don’t trouble me with trifles. Go, 
passed away, I hope V* child ; go home.” 

“ I hope so, Gertrude, yet”- The tears burst in torrents from Gertrude’s eyes, 

“Yet,” interrupted the simple maiden. “Oh, as she, in as articulate a manner as her deep emo- 
there is much doubt in that ‘yet.’ You are pale, tions would permit, said, “I will go, sir; yet tell 
Giles. Hold ! I’ll get some water from the spring.” me first, where is your son Giles? Where is lie 
“No, Gertrude,” said Giles Martin, detaining who broke a vow registered in Heaven? Where 
her. “ No, I am better now; a faintness, an unac- is he who won the affections of a weak thing only 
countable faintness seized me, to which [ atn an- to dishonor her? Where, where ?” and the girl’s 
customcd at certain seasons. Dear Gertrude, we voicegrew loud and her manner frantic. “Where 
shall soon, very soon, be married; to-morrow I is the seducerof Gertrude Gray, the miller’s daugh- 
will again importune my father, though he aimihi- ter ?” 


late me. If he refuse his permission to our union, 
I will marry you without it. Yes, though he dis¬ 
own me for it—though he curse me. Hear n e, 
Gertrude, I will sircar.” 

“Oh! do not swear,” cried Gertrude; “It is 
written ‘ sircar not at all. 1 Oaths are unnecessary 
with me. Pray do not swear. Should your affec¬ 
tions, by chance, be weaned from me, oh, reflect! 
two awful sins to answer for! do not swear.” 4 

“ Pardon me, but I will,” returned Martin, rising. 
“ Ye9, by all rny hopes of Heaven, I swear never, 
never to forsake thee.” Rash oath! ’twas registered 
above. 


“ You cannot see him. I am sure you cannot,” 
said the old porter, the nabob’s most faithful, honest 
servant. “ He has friends at dinner.” 

“ Tell him I have business, of life and death im¬ 
portance, to my peace, my happiness,” returned 
Gertrude Gray. “Tell him that I, a child, an injured 
child would, if only for a moment, commune with 
him.” 

“ I will bear your message, my pretty Gertrude,” 
said the porter. “ Aye, that I will; how pale and 
sick you look: poor child ! I’ll bear your messsge 
though.” And the only good creature within the 
nabob’s precincts, hobbled off as fast as his old 
limbs would allow, to do the maiden's bidding, 
brushing away as he departed, a tear which had 
unconsciously started in his old eyes. 

——“The father’s cheek grew white, 

And his lip quivered-.” 

“Well, child, what do you desire?” said Wil¬ 
bur Martin to Gertrude Gray, as the old porter 
ushered her into his presence. “What life and 
death matter have you to speak of? Speak, speak, 
and quickly.” 

Gertrude courtesied, turned deadly pale, and 
at length summoned courage to say “Justice!” 

“Justice !” exclaimed the nabob ; “ What, then 
the neighbor’s dogs have been feasting upon your 
father’s sheep, ha! most likely;—yet why come to 
me?—I am no longer the village arbitrator—I am 
not, nor do I desire to be. I therefore meddle in 
no concerns which rest not immediately with my 
family.” 

“The justice which I demand, is yours particu¬ 
larly to administer, the injury received has been 
given by one of your own name, your own faini- 
ly, stammered the miller's daughter; her face, 


“ Curses light on the miller’s daughter! Here, 
John, porter, fool,” screamed the nabob. “ Show 
down this outcast;” then softening his mood, he 
continued, “ Yet stay, before you go, I will gratify 
you. Know, then, that Giles Martin is far, far 
away; and married to a most enchanting woman. 
Now leave me, and never more let me behold you. 

It is not my fault that you are dishonored; the sin 
is your own and your parents; they should have 
kept you athome; learn a lesson in future—let love 
alone; or if you must love, love your spinning* 
wheel.’’ 

Brutal and inhuman as was this speech, Gertrude 
Gray walked firmly and steadily from the nabob’s 
presence, with a countenance, oh, how changed! 

A frown darkened her brow, and a fire, an unnatu¬ 
ral fire, beamed in her eye; she was all changed, 
and ever afterthought and acted like a demon. She 
had resolved upon revenge, and fearfully did she 
execute that resolve. 

Many months had passed away. Many changes 
had been effected in our village. The autumn of 
1708 hud arrived. There is always a melancho¬ 
ly attending this season of the year—a peculiar 
melancholy. We behold all that is bright, all that 
is cheerful, giving place to all that is sombre and 
chill-like. The leaves have deserted the trees; 
freshness has departed from the fields; the whole 
face of nature presents a solemn aspect. All is 
indicative of age and the approach of death. The 
birds do not sing so cheerily; the heart does not 
throb so joyously; the sun seems not to shine so 
brightly. 

“ Fled is the blasted verdure of the fields; 

And shrunk into their beds, the flowery race 

Their sunny robes resign. E’en what remain’d 

Of stronger fruits, falls from the naked tree; 

And woods, fields, gardens, orchards, all around 

The desolated prospect thrills the soul. 

II e comes! he conies ! in every breeze the power 
Of philosophic Melancholy conies!” 

A revel at the nabob’s—a dinner in honor of the 
arrival of Giles and his Indy. Numerous were the 
guests assembled ; exceeding great was the joy of 
all present. The day was far advanced; the guests 
were sufficiently stored with intoxicating drinks to 
become boisterous. The fairer portion of the party 
had long since retired to the drawing rooms. Oft 
times the beautiful window drapery in the rear of 
the bridegroom had shaken, so great were the 
shouts and plaudits of the assembly. 
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“I give you,” said the host, rising, “ Health and 
happiness to the bride and bridegroom !” 

“ Health and happiness to the bride and bride¬ 
groom,” resounded on all .sides. The winds moan' 
ed a sad response from without to the joy within; 
and then a peal of thunder roiled distantly ; then 
followed a shriek that pierced the soul of every 
guest; it arose from the bridegroom,who, stabbed to 
death with a steel true to revenge, weltered in his 
guilty blood. Whose eyes glared on his contorted 
features ? Whose hand clenched the murderous 
weapon? ’Twas Gertrude Gray, the miller’s 
daught«?r! 

44 Pshaw ! Aunt Polly,” said I; “ why will you 
relate such an awful, unnatural story?” 

44 My dear child,” returned my Aunt Polly, “ ’tis 
as true ns the Gospel!” 


Happy Home. 

Nature is industrious in adorning herdominions; 
and man, to whom this beauty is addressed, should 
feel and obey the lesson. Let him, too, be indus¬ 
trious in adorning his domain—in making his 
home—the dwelling of his wife and children—not 
only convenient and comfortable, but pleasant. 
Let him, as far as circumstances will permit, be 
industrious in surrounding it with pleasing objects— 
in decorating it within and without, with things 
that tend to make it agreeable and attractive. Let 
industry make home the abode of neatness and 
order—a place which brings satisfaction to every 
inmate, and which in absence draws back the 
heart by the fond associations of comfort and con¬ 
tent. Let this be done, and this sacred spot will 
become more surely the scene of cheerfulness, 
kindness, and peace. Ye parents, who would 
have 3 'our children happy, be industrious to bring 
them up in the midst of a pleasant, a cheerful, a 
happy home. Waste not your time in accumula¬ 
ting wealth for them: but plant their minds and 
souls, in the way proposed, with the seeds of vir¬ 
tue and true prosperity. 


Remember Me, 

There are not two other words in the language 
that can recall a more fruitful train of past remem¬ 
brances of friendship than these. Look through 
your libraty, and when you cast your eyes upon a 
volume that contains the name of an old compa¬ 
nion, it will sAy Remember me. Have you an an¬ 
cient album, the repository of mementos of early 
affection ? Turn over its leaves, stained by the 
finger of time—sit down and ponder upon the 
names enrolled on them—each speaks, each says 
Remember me. Go into the crowded church¬ 
yard, among the marble tombs, read the simple and 
brief inscriptions that perpetuate the memory of 
departed ones; they too have a voice that speaks 
to the heart of the living, aud says Remember me. 
On parting with a female, who you have ever ad¬ 
mired and respected , will you not present her with 
a token,on it engraved or printed—Remember me ? 
Taking the last farewell of a beloved friend, will 
you not exclaim in the agony of grief—Remember 
me? Walk in the scenes of early rambles, the 
well-known paths of the winding streams, the over¬ 


spread trees, the green and gently sloping banks, 
recall the dreams of juvenile pleasure, and the 
recollections of youthful companions; they too 
bear the treasured injunction, Remember me. And 
tliis is all that is left of the wide circle of our earthly 
friends. Scattered by' fortune, or called away by 
death, or thrown without our rank by the changes 
of circumstances or of character—in time we find 
ourselves left alone with the recollection of what 
they w ere. 


A Strong Verdict. 

About the commencement of the present centu¬ 
ry, a black fellow who lived at the North End of 
Boston, suddenly disappeared, and it was thought 
that he had drowned himself; accordingly diligent 
search was made, and at the end of two days, his 
body was found in a dock in Charlestown. As 
usual in such cases, a jury was called together; 
and as the story goes (which is true for aught we 
know) they were all 44 men of color.” After some 
deliberation they brought in a verdict something 
as follows: 44 L>at going home one berry dark 
night, be fell from the wharf, and was killed ; dat 
de tide coinin in strong, it floated him ober to 
Charlestown, and was drotnud; dat de weather 
being berry cold, he frozed to death!” 


One’s Mother. 

Round the idea of one’s mother, the mind of man 
clings with fond affection. It is the first deep 
thought stamped upon our infant hearts, when yet 
soft and capable of receiving flic most profound 
impressions, and all the after feelings of the world 
are more or less light in comparison. I do not 
know that even in our old age we do not look back 
to that feeling ns the sweetest we have through 
life. Our passions and our wilfulness may lead us 
far from the object of our filial love; we learn even 
to pain her heart, to oppose her wishes, to violate 
her commands; we rnay become wild, headstrong, 
and angry at her counsels or opposition ; but when 
death has stilled her monitory voice, and nothing 
but calm memory remains to recapitulate her vir¬ 
tues and good deeds, affection, like a flow er beaten 
to the ground by a past storm, raises up her head 
and smiles amongst her tears. Round that idea, as 
we have said, the mind clings with fond affection ; 
and even when the earlier period of our loss forces 
memory to be silent, fancy takes the place of re¬ 
membrance, and twines the image of our dead 
parent with a garland of graces, and beauties, and 
virtues, which we doubt not that she possessed.” 


ORIGINAL. 

To E— O— M—. 

O! do not remember me 

When fairer forms shall meet thine eye; 

O ! do not remember mo 
In the midnight hour of revelry: 

But when sorrow sits upon thy brow, 

In the lone hour of adversity ; 

When other friends have ceased to vow, 
Then— O! then remember me. 

Auburn, Oct. 1st, 1835. e . b. t. 
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DIARY OF AN OLD MAID, Ac.' 


Diary of* an Old. Maid* J 

At 15 years, is anxious for coming out and ob¬ 
taining the attentions of men. 16. Regina to have . 
some idea of the tender passion. 17. Talks of 
love in a cottage, and disinterested affection. 18. ■ 
Fancies herself in love with some handsome man | 
who has flattered her. 19. Is a little more diffi¬ 
cult; in consequence of being noticed. 20. Com¬ 
mence fashionable, and has a taste for dashing. 
21. Acquires more confidence in her own attrac¬ 
tions, and expects a brilliant establishment. 22. 
Refuses a good oiler,because the gentleman is not 
a man of fashion. *6. No objection to flirt with 
any well behaved gentleman. 24. Begins to 
wonder she is not married. 25. Becomes rather 
more circumspect in her conduct. 26. Begins to 
think a largo fortune not quite so indispensable. 
27. Affects to prefer the company of rational men. 
23. Wishes to be married in a quiet way, with a 
comfortable income. 29. Almost despair enter¬ 
ing the married state. 31. An additional atten¬ 
tion to dress is manifested. 32. Professes to dis¬ 
like balls, finding it difficult to get good partners. 
33. Wonders how men can neglect the society of 
sedate amiable women to flirt with chits. 34. Af¬ 
fects good humor in her conversation with men. 
35. Too jealous of the praises of other women, 
more at this period than hitherto. 36, (.Quarrels 
with her friend who has lately been married 37. 
Imagines herself slighted in society. 36. Likes 
talking of her acquaintances who have married 
unfortunately, and finds consolation in their mis¬ 
fortunes. 39. Ill nature visibly on the increase. | 
40. Becomes meddling and officious. 41. If| 
jrich, make love to a young man without fortune. 1 

42. Not succeeding, rail against the whole sex. 

43. A partiality for cards and scandal. 44. Too 
severe against the manners of the age. 45. Ex¬ 
hibits a strong predilection for a Methodist parson. 
46. Enraged at his desertion, and accuses the 
whole sexof inconstancy. 47. Becomes despond¬ 
ing and takes snuff. 48. Attunes her sensibility 
to cats and dogs. 49. Adopts a dependant rela¬ 
tion to attend her manngeric. 50. Becomes dis¬ 
gusted with the world, and vents her ill humor on 
her unfortunate keeper of animals. 

Diary of an Old Bachelor. 

At 16 years, incipient palpitations are manifest¬ 
ed towards the young ladies. 17. Much blush¬ 
ing and confusion occurs when addressed by a 
handsome woman. 18. Confidence in conversa¬ 
tion with the ladies much increased. 19. Be¬ 
comes angry if treated by them as a boy. 20. Be¬ 
trays much consciousness of his own charms and 
manliness. 21. A looking-glass becomes an in¬ 
dispensable piece of furniture in his dressing room, 
and in some instances, finds its way into the pocket. 
22. Insufferable puppyism now exhibited. 23. 
Thinks no woman good enough to enter the mar¬ 
riage state with him. 24. Is caught unawares by 
Cupid. 25. The connection broken oft’from self- 
conceit on his part. 26. Conducts himself with 
airs of much superiority towards her. 27. Pays 
his addresses to another lady, not without hopesof 
mortifying the first. 26. Is mortified and frantic 
pn being refused. 29. Rails against the fair sex 


in general, as heartless beings. 30. Seems mo¬ 
rose and out of humor in all conversations on ma¬ 
trimony. 31. Contemplates matrimony more under 
the influence ofinterest than previously. 32. Begin* 
to consider personal beauty in a wife not so indis¬ 
pensable as formerly. 33. Still retains a high 
opinion of his attractions as a husband. 34. Con¬ 
sequently has the hope that he may marry a chick¬ 
en. 35. Falls deeply and violently in love with 
one of seventeen. 36. ./1 m dernier despair! an¬ 

other refusal. 37. Indulges now in every kind of 
dissipation. 38. Slums the best part of the fe¬ 
male sex, and finds some consolation for his spleen 
in the society of ladies of easy dispositions. 39 . 
Suffers much remorse and mortification in so do¬ 
ing. 40. Begins to think he is growing old, yet 
still feels a fresh budding of matrimonial idea*, but 
no spring shoots. 4J. A nice buxom young widow 
begins to perplex him. 42. Ventures to address 
her with mixed sensations of love and interest. 43. 
Interest prevails, which causes much cautious re¬ 
flection. 44. The widow jilts him, being full a* 
cautious as himself. 45. Becomes every day 
more gloomy and averse to the lair sex. 46. Gou* 

S ty and nervous symptoms now begin to assail him. 
j 47. Fears what may become of him when he gets 
j old and infirm ; but still persuades himself he is a 
1 young man. 48. Thinks living alone irksome. 

| 49. Resolves to have a prudent young woman as 
housekeeper and companion. 50. A nervous 
affection about him, and frequent attacks of the 
gout. 51. Much pleased with his new house¬ 
keeper ns a nurse. 52. Begins to feel some at¬ 
tachment to her. 53. Ilis pride revolts at the 
idea of marrying her. 54. Is in great distress bow 
to act. 55. Completely under her influence, and 
very miserable. 56. Many painful thoughts about 
parting with her, and attempts to gain her on bis 
own terms. 58. Gouty, nervous, and bilious to 
excess. 59. Feels very ill, sends for her to his 
bedside, and promises to espouse her. 60. Grows 
rapidly worse, has his will made in her favor, and 
makes his exit in her arms. 

T li on tits. 

Take no physic when you are well, lest you die 
in order to be better. 

Luxury possibly may contribute to give bread to 
the poor; but if there were no luxury there would 
he no poor. 

The frank man is an ardent friend, and an open 
undisguised enemy. lie tells them personally of 
their treachery; and those he dislikes, he scorns 
in secret to calumniate. 

An upright posture is easier than a stooping one, 
because it is more natural, and one part is better 
supported by another; so it is easier to be an hon* 
est man than a knave. 

The principle end of learning is not merely to 
j know, but to know for some end or purpose, 
j Experience is the father, and memory the mo* 

I ther of wisdom. 

| If you have a good law cause, refer it, if a bad 
one, try it. 

| Never keep a carriage, or a country seat until 
yon are independent, and can leave your wife and 
; children so. 
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ORIGIN A. L . 

VALUE OF OOOI> LOOKS. 

BY JOHN NEAL. 


There nrc parents who arc always talking be-1 
fore their children, about the value of good looks; I 
over estimating, and teuching them to over esti¬ 
mate, what after all cannot eusil v be over estima¬ 
ted—the advantages of personal appearance. And 
there are other parents, who, aware of the mischief 
likely to follow such a practice, arc always under¬ 
rating, or affecting to underrate the same adv m- j 
tages. Both, of course, are wrong. Why not tell 
the plain truth l —Why not acknowledge to a child I 
that he is good looking, yen, even to a girl, that she 
is beautiful; that her eyes are large and lustrous ; 
her mouth a wet rose-bud ; her hands, feet, arms, j 
etc. etc.—exquisitely fashioned—if they are so? but 1 
if not—not ? In other words, why not accustom | 
your children, from the first, to hear the truth, the 
plain simple truth of themselves, and of their qua¬ 
lities, whether bodily or mental, whether good or 
bad?—How much self-delusion, how much self¬ 
distrust, how much bitter and discouraging morti¬ 
fication they would escape in after life! You are 
afraid perhaps of making your girls vain—and 
therefore you leave them to be told by strangers 
how beautiful they arc! You are afraid of ener¬ 
vating your sons—and therefore you leave them to 
find out by associating with the profligate and the 
wanton, that they are models of youthful propor¬ 
tion—every limb so heaped with strength, so turn¬ 
ed with elegance ! You would not have their feel¬ 
ings wounded—and therefore you leave them but; 
to be told for the first time by strangers or fools, I 
and with a look perhaps, or a shrug or a sneer,' 
which every body may understand, that they are : 
all very hmnp-backcd, or bandy-legged, or heavy-1 
heeled, or squint-eyed, or blubber-lipped ! And i 
this is education!—this parental care!—this the j 
tenderness we bear our own off spring! j 

Why not teach the plain truth !—Why not make 
them understand the whole of youth and beauty— 
of wisdom and strength—of old age, and ugliness, 
and helplessness, with especial reference to their 
own characters and prospects? Why lose an op¬ 
portunity of impressing them with some such start¬ 
ling and sublime truth—ay, sublime truth—as the 
following ? 

1. It is the ugly kittens that arc always drown¬ 
ed,—or starved. The beauties arc made pets of. 

2. The ugliest of a litter of puppies, lie cold— 
live dirty—or perish of want. The others fare 
well, in direct proportion to theircomliness. They 
are either pets or lap dogs—loved by children— 
caressed by women—epitaphod—painted—and 
sculptured. Was the dog of Ulysses an ugly fel¬ 
low, think you ? with knockcd-knees, or mis-rnated 
eyes, or a clinging, cowardly tail ?—or Byron’s 
dog?—or the dog of Montargis ?—Look at the en¬ 
gravings—or paintings—-or poetical descriptions— 
or theatrical representations of either—and he si¬ 
lent. Are you still unconvinced ?—and would you 
be satisfied?—You have but to open a hook, to 


read the description of a dog or a horse, by a poet— 
to sec the notion of cither by a painter. Did Ru¬ 
bens ever imagine—Hall Paul Potter ever sketch—- 
or Lavnseer ever publish—or Cooper ever insin¬ 
uate/! such a thing as a right down ugly animal? 
Hogarth did, to be sure—and for what purpose and 
where ?—Why, to keep out the catastrophe of the 
Rake’s Progress. And therefore he introduced a 
cowardly, meagre, thieving and wretched dog— 
the ugliest you ever clapped eyes on. A woman 
would as soon abide the touch of a skeleton dog 
from the Her Freiscliutz, or the wild Huntsman. 

3. The Spartans put their ugly, deformed and 
rickctty brats to death, by starvation. We, hav¬ 
ing the fear of the law before our eyes—let our 
children escape—but we show what our disposi¬ 
tion is bv dealing in the same way with our pup¬ 
pies and kittens, or by drowning them outright. 
When very ugly, they are never suffered to live, 
much less to become favorites. 

4. So with apples—yea, with potatoes. We 
always choose the best looking? And why not? 

j Why is there any difference, if our faculties are 
not to be exercised by choice?—Why so lavish an 
outlay of color and beauty?—Why this prodigal 
expenditure of attraction and embellishment upon 
beast and bird, flower and fruitage—ns well as 
upon features, complexion and bodily devslope- 
ment, if we are not to be decided , or at least influen¬ 
ced, thereby 7 No — no. The knowing arc as par¬ 
ticular in the choice of a peach, as in the choice of 
a friend—or a wife. They never allow another to 
choose for them. 

5. If a woman is run over in the street, you may 
he sure she was either old or ugly. 

G. For the gifted and the beautiful, our sympa- 
tines nrc nlways in play ; our pity and our charity 
inexhaustible. 

Let these truths be taught early, and our chil¬ 
dren will be the wiser, the happier and the better. 


“True Spirit of Woman.” 

“ ‘It is the heart only,’ as Madame de StacI has 
said. ‘ which must serve Woman, instead of in¬ 
struction and experience; and it may render her 
^ worthy of feeling that, of which she is incapable of 
ijudging.' ‘She is, indeed, exalted by reflection, 
but weakness and sensibility must ever be the 
leading features of her character.’ 

“Yes!’ this is the language of dispassionate 
truth. The empire of love and of sense is appro¬ 
priated to Woman ; the ascendant of genius be¬ 
longs to Man. To ncquire his love and esteem is 
the highest aim at which female ambition ought 
, to soar: and there is no soundness of intellect, no 
brilliancy of imagination, that can otherwise create 
an abiding interest, or atone for hollowness in the 
affections : Jet disorder (if disorder there must any 
where he) invade the head ; and be it comparatively 
welcome but let it never fix itself in the heart! ,? 
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ORIGINAL. 

Extract from the unpublished Poem of 

Taliamold* or the Raven Hair. 

A Sannap,* far beyond the rest, 

Straining up the mountain, prest— 

So near—that he could ulmost clasp, 
Sogowa’s ledge within his grasp;— 

When from his seat the hero sprung— 

Over the brink an instant hung— 

Then fell upon a limb below, 

And darted on th’ approaching foe. 

High in the air the monster whirled,— 

And then, the quivering form was hurled— 
Struggling and yelling, as ’twould throw 
Its soul out, in one awful curse, 

One painful groan—far, far below, 

A bleeding, torn and mangled corse. 

Intently did the warrior’s eye 

Watch the descent. He heard that cry— 

So sharp and thrilling, that it drowned 
The brawling of the host around, 

And for an instant all was still, 

Upon^the late tumultuous hill. 

The hot pursuers held their breath; 
Stretching their figures o’er the heath ; 

Gazed from every fearful height, 

On that terrific — ghastly sight; 

And felt their blood run chilly through 
Each channel, as they looked below. 

Gathering all his strength anew, 

Down the close paths Sogowa flew, 

Now he is at the mountain’s base— 

In vain the warriors urge the chase. 

Far—far beyond the castle wall, 

Through knotty pines and cedars tall, 

Swift as the northern winter gale, 

He’s on the hill—and through the vale. 
Passing by Oneida’s hall, 

Loudly the Sannaps shout; and call 
On all they see, in every place, 

To join the rude and headlong chase. 
Through bog, and fen, and cove, and brake, 
Around the borders of the lake, 

Thousands now the cry prolong— 
Thousands swiftly dash along. 

While the encreasing throng pursue, 

Sogowa spies a bark canoe, 

One bound he makes, and launches out 
The light and fragile birchen boat. 

Rapidly as comets glide, 

It skims the mimic ocean tide ; 

Immediately an hundred more, 

Are parting from the wood-girt shore, 
Covering all the waters o’er. 

Among the islands green and dark, 

He paddles fast the flying bark; 

Swiftly glides the chief’s canoe, 

Swifter do the rest pursue. 

Rifles crack—and trow, so nigh, 

The bullets far beyond him fly, 

■ ■ — e 

* a A name the Sachem gave their attendants.’*— 
Drake's Booh of the Indians , 


And whistling in the current drop ; 

But still his course they cannot stop. 

He feeN a sudden—startling shock— 

The boat has struck a hidden rock. 

No time for thought—no time for care, 
While all his foes are round him there; 
He leaps into the shining lake; 

The crystal waves about him break. 

But oh ! so far the distant land, 

He cannot reach the velvet strand. 

Yes! yes! one struggle and ’tis past. 
And he may mount the beach at last! 
One desperate effort more—but one— 

Ah! no—the furious chase is done. 

His failing form the tides wash o'er. 
Within a boatlength of the shore. 

The forest fleet the chief sut round. 

Ere he can reach the wished-for ground.' 


My Barque. 

Oh ! merrily glides my bonny barque, 

Over the dancing tide: 

And swiftly she flies from her foamingtrack, 

As her prow spurns the waters aside. 

Yet playfully kisses the spray my barque, 

As she dips to the fresh’ning wind; [mark, 

And the waves in her wake, love her course to 
And seem loath to be left behind ! 

Oh ! what pleasures I have with thee, with thee, 
O’er the gladsome waters to roam ! 

My spirit expands with a joyous glee 
And exults o’er its ocean-home. 

But the feelings and thoughts that converse keep 
With iny soul—can never be told ; 

The spirit that soars o’er the limitless deep, 
Departs when we touch earth’s mould. 

Yet speed, speed we home, my gallant barque ! 
Speed home o’er the raging main: 

There are anxious ears that to storms still hark, 
And eyes that now weep in vain. 

And a heart that tenderly throbs for one, 

Who, when each wild wandering’s o’er. 

Still returns with a heart of a holier tone; 

And a vow that he’ll part no more! c. m. 


A Laughable Adventure. 

A reverend clergyman, a few years since, being 
apprehensive that the accumulated weight of snow 
upon the roof of his barn might do some damage, 
resolved to shovel it oft*. He therefore ascended 
it, but having first, for fear the snow might slide off 
at once, himself with it, fastened to his waist one 
end of a rope, and giving the other to his wife, he 
went to work ; but fearing still for his safety, “ My 
dear,” said he, “ tie the rope round your waist.” 
No sooner had she done this, than off* went the 
snow, poor minister and all, and up went his wife. 
Thus on one side of the barn, the astounded and 
confounded clergyman hung, and on the other side 
hung his wife, high and dry, in majesty sublime, 
dingling and dangling at the end of the rope. At 
that moment, however, a gentleman luckily passing 
by, delivered them from their perilous situation. 
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MY Bf E I T HUSBAND. 

▲ SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


Lady Grace Giytom was—I should say is, but 
that would be adopting the style unhiutorical ; she 
was, then, a charming young person, whom one 
could not help loving. She has been copied for 
the heroine of a score of modern romances, just as 
Charles Lamb sat to a portrait painter for a series of 
British admirals ;—readers of books seldom know 
whom they are admiring. Lady Grace was as 
good-natured as she was beautiful ; I am certain 
that, like uncle Toby, she would not willingly have 
harmed a fly. All the world knew Lady Grace’s 
good nature ; all the world, therefore, were aston¬ 
ished at her treatment of Frank Mildardour. 

Poor Frank ! I never knew a man so deeply in 
love: he existed only in her smile : he would have 
attempted any exploit to gratify the slightest of her 
whims ; a word from her would have made him 
fight a windmill, travel to Timbuctoo, or study 
German methaphysics. Frank had never loved 
any other woman than Lady Grace ; his love had 
all the zeal and sincerity of a first attachment, all 
the intensity and devotedness of an absorbing pas¬ 
sion. Poor Frank ! I say again ; every body sym¬ 
pathised with them, and declared that “ if he could 
not command success, he certainly studied to de¬ 
serve it.” However, let us defer moralizing till 
we come to the end of the story. 

Frank and Lady Grace had been on familiar 
terms for many years ; it was utterly impossible 
for the heart of the young lady not to respond to the 
passion of so ardent a lover; a passion that had 
grown with his growth, and strengthened with his 
, strength. In plain terms, she positively loved 
Frank ; how could she help it ?—she had so good 
a heart, so sweet a temper ! They were certainly 
destined for each other ; and every body pronoun¬ 
ced that nothing on earth could part them, for Lady 
Grace bestowed her sweetest smiles upon Frank, 
and Frank became the shadow of Lady Grace,— 
but every body was somewhat mistaken. I don’t 
know, by the way, a less infallible personage than 
that same every body. 

Never was an enterprise so promising as that of 
Frank in making love to Lady Grace: she had a 
decided penefutnt for him from the very beginning, 
and her esteem for him did but increase on every 
moment’s acquaintance, for Frank was one of the 
best of men. Never did a courtship promise a 
more happy consummation; nearly every thing 
was settled, and Frank was only waiting for Lady 
Grace to name the happy day. “ Well, my dear 
Lady Grace,” said Frank, with the utmost impa¬ 
tience, at his next visit, “ when is the hour to 
come that shall make me the happiest of men ? 
Thursday, I hope, or Friday—or next week at 
farthest.” 

** My dear Mr. Frank,” replied she, in some 
confusion, “ I am the most unfortunate creature 
in the world ; you are certainly one of the best of 
men; it is so unlucky—I am shockingly grieved 


on your account; but it is so unlucky that you did 
not make your proposal sooner.” 

“ W hat do you mean, Lady Grace ?” said Frank, 
in the greatest alurm. 

" Dear me ! Mr. Frank, I am afraid that you 
will never forgive me,” replied the lady, with the 
sweetest smile imaginable ;—“ but the truth is, 
I have already promised my hand to Sir Billy 
Rattle.” 

“Sir Billy Rattle!” said Frank in unfeigned 
amazement. 

u Yes, Sir Billy Rattle; you know Sir Billy; 
he’s the most amusing creature in the universe ; 
positively I think he’ll make me die with laughing 
, one of these days ; however, ’tis a pity for your 
sake, that it has happened so, and 1 have the most 
sincere esteem for you, Mr. Mildardour; but Sir 
Billy has such a fascinating way, that he absolutely 
won my consent before I was aware of what I had 
promised him. La ! me ! ’tis a most, awkward 
affair—I know what you will say, but it can’t b* 
helped : Sir Billy insists upon the promise; he is 
a strange creature.” 

Frank could hardly believe his ears while listen¬ 
ing to this astounding recital. In any other case, 
he would have exploded with a torrentof reproach¬ 
es and imprecations; but Lady Grace had such m 
charming affability while condoling with him on 
his ill luck, and expressed so much real regret at 
the occurrence, that it was impossible to feel the 
smallest anger against her. In spite of all, there¬ 
fore, Frank loved her as strongly as ever. 

“•Ah! my dear Lady Grace” said he, With a 
deep sigh, “I must submit, since destiny will have 
it so ; but to live withoutyou, is impossible—I will 
live no longer.” 

“ Nay, my dear Mr. Frank,” replied she, smil¬ 
ing upon him in a manner not to be resisted, “ you 
must on no account hang or drow'n yourself-—you 
must not, for my sake—because Sir Billy, who is 
a great hunter, may break his neck some day: poor 
man." Here Lady Grace put her handkerchief to 
her eyes, which, however, Frank thought never 
looked so bright as that moment. “ And then,” 
continued she, “ Frank, you will continue to love 
me. You shall he my next husband .” 

There was a drop of consolation at least in this 
assurance: but Frank took the disaster terribly to 
heart. When the matter came out, every body 
predicted that the disappointment would be the 
death of him, and perhaps it was only Lady Grace’s 
prohibition thnt withheld his hand. But Lady 
Grace married, and Frank lived on. Let a lover 
never despair ! Sir Billy Rattle broke his neck 
at Melton within a year; ’twas nobody’s fault but 
his own, though his lady did predict it. 

Mr. Frank Mildardour was thus, when he least 
expected it, raised from the depth of despondency 
to the summit of confident assurance. His first 
impulse was to rush to the presence of the fair 
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widow, with protestations of his unabated attach¬ 
ment, hut a slight consideration convinced Inin 
that he ought not to intrude his vows of love upon 
the sacred ness of grief. He allowed, therefore, a 
few weeks to pass, at the end of which time he ven¬ 
tured to approach her with condolence on her loss, 
and an assurance of his unaltered love. “ 'Tis 
melancholy," added Frank with as deep a sigh as 
he could put forth on the occasion,— 44 this domestic 
calamity of yours—poor Sir Billy ! But you may 
yet be happy, my dear Lady Grace, you know 
your promise ?” 

Lady Grace was as beautiful and engaging as 
ever. 44 I am sure, Mr. Frank," said she, “ 1 
shall ever feel the deepest obligations to you ; you 
are so good, so constant; and the most sincere lov¬ 
er I ever knew. I would rather a thousand pounds 
it had never happened so ;—hut I must tell you the I 
truth ? I have promised my hand !" 

u Promised your hand !” exclaimed the astonish¬ 
ed Frank—“what! a second time? Oh, Lady I 
Grace!” ! 

44 My dear Mr. Frank !” returned she, 44 I knew 
you would be concerned to hear it, but I hope you 
will not be angry—no, I know you are too good na- 
tured to be angry. ’Tis an awkward affair, and I 
wish withall my heart it were not so : hut I prom-, 
ised this very morning to marry Col. Flashdagger : j 
he loves me to distraction, but no matter for that, I 
wish you had been so fortunate as to have seen me 
somewhat earlier. A few days earlier—ordy a 
few days—would have totally altered the affair.” 

“Earlier! my dear Lady Grace, Sir Billy has 
been dead but three or four weeks.” 

44 True, true, Mr. Frank—he died very suddenly 
poor man—but I always predicted it. However,} 
I am sorry for this disappointment of yours ; but 
the colonel has been ho assiduous in his attentions, 
how could I refuse ? These military gentlemen 
have a way with them indeed ! Dear Mr. Frank, 

I shall remember you as long as I live ; I know 
how devoted you are, and if the Col. should ever 
get killed in the wars, why then, of course, you arc 
my nert husband.” Frank could not restrain him¬ 
self from starting up and vowing to challenge Col. 
Flashdagger, but lady Grace protested in the most 
positive manner that she would not hear of a duel. 
Iiis next vow was to love Lady Grace no more,but 
this was as ineffectual as the first: he soon disco¬ 
vered she had more power over him than ever, 
since his love continued unabated through circum¬ 
stances that seemed calculated to inspire a far dif¬ 
ferent feeling. Frank thought it the strangest con¬ 
jecture of events in the world ; hut he was con¬ 
vinced that Lady Grace loved him—how could he 
help it? Lady Grace had such a he witching.smile, 
and such an engaging air, and talked so charming¬ 
ly, and manifested so deep a regret for his misfor¬ 
tunes, and was so polite, and good Matured, and 
sincere. 44 She is the most beautiful, fascinating, 
tantalizing creature in the world," said lie, “and 
the colonel i3 not bullet proof, so-" 

Willi this assurance, therefore, that Lady Grace 
was nn angel, and Colonel Flashdagger might he 
killed, Frank shrugged his shoulders, and let the 
second misfortune pass. The Colonel went to the 
wars, and had his head shot off by a canon hall. 

44 Now,” quoth Frank, “ my time is come: nobody 


shall anticipate me by having less scruple in wip¬ 
ing away a widow’s tears !” So without losing a 
moment’s time, he hurried to Lady Grace, and 
claimed the fulfilment of her promise. 

| Lady Grace received him in the most obliging 
manner possible, and Frank thought her a great 
1 deal handsomer than ever. “ 1 beg ten thousand 
pardons, my dear Mr. Mildardour," said she, “but 
theie is a circumstance which I cannot control; I 
| would it were otherwise. You are the man of all 
the world that I most esteem ; but the Colonel, 
poor man ! has laid a solemn injunction upon me, 
bv his will, to marry his second cousin, Tom Star¬ 
ling. on pain of forfeiting his whole estate. What 
ran 1 do, my dear Mr. Frank,’tis such nn awkward 
affair ? Do you know Toni ? he is a queer crea¬ 
ture—sings a splendid song, they say—but I am 
sorry for you with all my heart.” 

“ Oil, Lady Grace, Lady Grace !” exclaimed 
Frank. 

“Keally, Mr. Mildardour, I feel quite as much 
grieved at it as you—I do indeed ; you are such an 
excellent man. But you won’t deprive us of your 
company ; we shall have such delightful concerts; 
quite charming, I assure you." 

“ My dear Lady Grace,” said Frank, wringing 
his hands, 44 what ?n7/ become of me." 

“ Oh, Mr. Frank, you know I have the greatest 
regard for you; and if Tom. who is a tiery, chole¬ 
ric fellow, should ever be shot in a duel, why then, 
positively, Mr. Frank, nothing can prevent it—you 
must be my next husband.” 

Frank ran away from her in despair, and made 
another vow not to think anymore of Lady Grace, 
hut he only thought the more of her on that ac¬ 
count. She was such a sweet creature, indeed, 
that the hope of possessing her might have sup¬ 
ported a man through a thousand mishaps. But 
Frank began to think himself doomed irrevocably 
to disappointment, and fell into a desperate melan¬ 
choly. He set off for the continent, traversed 
France and Italy, and goi to Naples in a fit of tbe 
most doleful dumps that ever clouded the brains of 
u hapless lover. He was just about to throw him¬ 
self into the crater of Vesuvius, when he received 
intelligence that Mr. Tom Starling had died sud¬ 
denly of a surfeit, at a harmonic celebration of the 
Anniversary of the Sons of Thunder. 

44 There is still a chance left,” said Frank, as he 
ordered post horses for his return. “Ye Gods! 
annihilate both space and time!" But the Gods 
refused to do any such thing, and Frank arrived 
too late. Lady Grace had given him up for lost, 
and was engaged to Mr. William James, late of the 
city, a rich hanker, just retired from business. 

Poor Mr. Frank Mildardour!—there seemed no 
thing wanting to overwhelm him. He did not wait 
upon Lady Grace to extort a renew al of her prom¬ 
ise, hut abandoned himself to liis melancholy, con¬ 
ceiving Iiis case to be utterly hopeless. 

When things are at the worst, however, they 
are sure to mend. Passing along Oxford street one 
afternoon, he saw’ a great crow’d collected before 
a new building, and, by dint of inquiries, soon 
learned the particulars of the accident that had 
assembled it. lie flew like lightning, to Lady 
Grace. 
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‘‘Lady Grace/' said lie, “you are once more a 
widow !' 

“ It cannot be, Mr. Mildardour, How a widow? 
Mr. Janies walked out in perfect health not half an 
hour ago.” 

“Exactly, my dear Lady Grace-I am sorry to 
he the benrer-al.cm .'—of such ill news! but J 
will tel you just how it happened. Mr. James 
was walking along Oxford street, arm in arm with 
“ir Harry Wildgoose.” 

“Ah! the very man; Sir Harry is always here. 
8 .r Harry is quite a friend of mine-but go on Mr. 
frank, with your relation.” 

“Mr. James, 1 say, my dear Lady Grace, Imp- 
pened to pass near the scaffolding of a biiildin- 
just as the workmen were hoisting a huge stone, 
when a horse in the street taking fright, ran against 
the scanoldmg; the stone fell—and oh, Lady 
Grace ! Mr. Janies was killed on the spot!” 

“ Dear me ! Mildardour! you don’t say so 
“Positively true. I saw him with‘my own 
eyes.” J 

I^dy Grace put her handkerchief to her eyes 
and there was a dead silence for some time; at’ 
last frank thought it time to remind her of her 
promise by saying— 

“ Lady Grace, you know your promise ?” 

“ My dear Mr. Frank, there is only one obsta¬ 
cle in the way I have made a promise to Sir Harry 
Wildgoose it was only last week :—’tis an unfor-I 
tunate thing—but if Sir Harry dies, then upon rnv I 

W«n/” U ShaJI ’ a, ‘ d P° Sll '" e] y be n, >- 

“ On your honor?” 

“ On my honor.” 

“Then, my dear Lady Grace, I am the happiest 
man in the world, for the same stone has killed both 
of them !” 

Lady Grace started with surprise: her feelings 
I need not attempt to describe, for how few can 
guess what it is to lose two husbands at a single 
blow ! “ I am the happiest man in the world,” re¬ 

peated Frank. Lady Grace looked upon him in a 
manner that left it dubious whether a smile or a 
tear was to follow; but she was fairly caught. 
Frank loved her, and she—who can doubt it ?—bad 
always loved him. They were married at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square ; but I am unable to 
say whether Lady Grace has made a further ap¬ 
pointment of her next husband . 

Is lie Rich? 

He is rich in sense, he is rich in worth, 

And rich in the blood of an honest birth ; 

He is rich in his country’s heart and fame, 

And rich in the thought that high souls claim; 
fie is rich in the books of olden time, 

And rich in the air of a freemans clime; 

He needs no star to shine on his breast, tal 

For the crimson drops of his father’s crest nc 

Fell, noble gems on the battle field, wi 

Where the haughty foemen were taught to yield Wl 
f hen ask no more, “ Is he rich in gold 7” ne 

His riches were bought—but can ne’er be sold. 


ORIGINAL. 

M Cvjii ory. 

Not as common songs are sung,— 

Ella, thou wouldst have a song* 

But one of feeling thought—and one , 

■That gently lends the l.eartalong: 

Then hsten, Klin, while I sing, 

1 he joys that future hours shall bring. 

How dear is Mcm’ry when it draws 
The pleasing past before the mind, 

And sheds around the glowing soul 

Blessings bright pure and uncoufin’d; 
buoh ns the soul of former hours, 

Can conjure with its wizard powers? 

W hen every day now beauties shed 
And every moment lightly dew 
l pon the rosy wing of time; 

And each wild sketch thai Fancy drew 
Was decked with all the tints that break 
W >th morning light on spreading lake. 

And now, how oft the soul will fly 
'1 ° srcnrs it never can forget, 

How oft with joy, and love, and hope. 

Of former days, it lingers yet; 

As if’lwere throwing life away, 

To lose the vision’s brilliant stay! 

Full many a time, will Fancy deck 
I he fairy picture o’er and o’er 
W ith newer hues—with richer tints— 

And brighter than they were before; 

As if the maid, in painting skilled, 

1 laced on the canvass what she willed. 

In future hours, may we fly back 

To every scene that cheered our way. 

And on the picture’s surface view 
The joy and bliss of each past day; 

U bile Mcm’ry lingers on each place, 

That I anci’s flying fingers trace. 

Home, August, JR*jf>. J B 

31 a ei kind. 

Mankind are all hunters in various degree; 

The priest hunts a living—the lawyer a fee. 

I he doctor a patient—the courtier a place_ 

Tho’ often like us, lie’s flung out in the chase— 
The cit hunts a plum—while the soldier hunt® 
fame, 

The poet a dinner—the patriot a name. 


We are apt to misjudge the dispensations of Pro¬ 
vidence, when we wish them witlt our own wishes. 


When you arc disposed to be vain of your men¬ 
tal acquirements, look up to those who are more 
accomplished than yourself, that you may be fired 
with emulation. But when you feel dissatisfied 
with your circumstances, look down on those be¬ 
neath you, that you may learn contentment. 

When we think of death, a thousand sins, which 
we have trode as worms beneath our feet, rise up 
I against us flaming serpents. w 
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OLD NELL, THE WITCH. 

A TALE. 


Towards the south, and on the coast, is the val-| 

ley of-. The inhabitants were always; 

simple and credulous, for there was not a hamlet! 
but had its appropriate witch, who dispensed good i 
or evil, as her vassals might think tit to propitiate 
her: woe to him who would dispute or disbelieve 
her power! Few ever yet dreamed of so doing, 
save only the outlaws of the forest, who, when the 
king’s venison was no longer palatable, made in¬ 
roads upon the plains ; or the wild marauders from 
the coast, who, in their turn, too, at variance with ; 
his Majesty’s high prerogative, carried on their 
illegal tratlic, risking life and property on the joy- j 
ous ca3t of a smuggler’s throw, i^ucli, indeed, 
owned not the sybil’s spells. They were as mas- ( 
ter spirits to the simple inhabitants. Tbe calm ofi 
life had no charm for them; and they dared noth-; 
ing except when the storm raged, and were as faith¬ 
ful to its presence, ns the thunder-clap is to the 
lightning. It was then that the cavalcade would 
start from the coast, for it was only then that the 
Vessels would near the shore. When none else 
dared stir from the tire-corner, nor even gaze 
through the lattice, the bold venturer would ride 
hifi boat upon the beach, on a huge breaker, and 
stranded there would haul in bis illicit cargo. Tbe 
wagons w-ere loaded, and tbe pioneer on the fore¬ 
horse of the team, fearlessly defiled through the fo¬ 
rest, crossed the morass, or dashed over the fords— 
as reckless of life as if eternity were only the 
morrow of a joyous existence. By the inhabitants 
they were feared and favored ; and if aught was 
ever required of them, their assistance was punc¬ 
tually lent, and as punctually requited. The w'ild- 
ness of such scenes had stirred up some to the 
same pursuits, which for the listless many had no 
charms. The hour, and the time of their appear¬ 
ance—the many that went, and the few that return¬ 
ed, and the warning of their witches, had scared 
many a brave man from this dangerous course of i 
life; while tbe very daring of those who did ven-j 
ture upon it, would appal the less courageous, un¬ 
til they deemed themselves, in the comparison, 
meek, tame, and abject. Tbe very unconscious-; 
ness of their power, or their energies, was a source 
of contentment to them, and the mysteries of a fra¬ 
ternity in one common secret, inclined them to give 
credence to what was neither natural nor reason¬ 
able, till an old withered hag, in a inud cottage, 
&nd with the paraphernalia of a brindled cat and a 
red cloak, would creep into their creeds, and take | 
up so firm a position there, that it would require 
more than a parish exorcist to cast her out. 

By these means the king lost many liege sub¬ 
jects, without perhaps ever missing them. By 
these means, too, the valley prospered as the har¬ 
vest of the seas w as carried through it. If the pur¬ 
suit was hot, there were vaults and cellars in the 
contiguous woods, and woe to the gauger who at-1 
tempted to penetrate them! The hound that was 


kept in leash for the deer, might be slipped upon 
him, or a leaden pill administered from some neigh¬ 
boring pharmacy, and few doubted its taking 
effect!! 

Credulity was natural to tbe country, indigen¬ 
ous to the soil. They believed, that what escaped 
with impunity might pass for lawful, and that an 
enemy to the trade was one also to the country. The 
neighboring magistrate, too, was cautious enough 
not to interfere with either their creed ortheir code ; 
and, perhaps, found his advantage in this line of 
conduct; but in bis administration of justice,‘he 
made up a due measure of severity in other mat¬ 
ters. to atone for any little laxity be might be guilty 
of in this. 

Tliis magistrate, and lie now lives in the recol¬ 
lection of many, was an anomaly in nature. To a 
simple-minded, confiding people, it needed noth¬ 
ing more than the prim look, the proud gait, and 
the wary circumspection of ’Squire-, to im¬ 

pose the belief of wealth as boundless as the sea, 
only infinitely more available, ns it well might be. 
To such, indeed, every palpable proof of insolven- 
i cv was only an additional motive for confidence. 
H e wa* never known to give either in alms or in 
hospitality, because lie had nothing to give—and it 
was a proof of his economy. As a banker, he 
w'ould lend no money to bis neighbors, and it was 
j construed into an evidence of his prosperity* 
When neighboring banks were tottering, he broke 
into his ow n bank, and stole bis ow n money, that 
it might be told in testimony of bis credit, that even 
this shock did not stagger him : and when he sent 
bis confidential clcik to prison to take his trial for 
b is life, for an act be bad himself committed, it was 
almost tortured into a proof of bis clemency, that 
he bad strongly recommended him for mercy! and, 
lastly, when bis neighbors passed bis wheat-stacks, 
that had stood for many a season, and w ere now all 
devoured within by vermin, when a hundredth part 
of them had cheered the whole valley, they did not 
curse his parsimony, but congratulated themselves, 
that if the Bank of England should fail, which they 
thought by no means improbable, ’Squire ■ 
would become a Henry llase, and the village of 
-tbe metropolis of tbe world. 

Such was this man! A farmer to sow their 
wheat! a brewer to poison their drink ! a banker 
to appropriate to himself their monies! and, in the 
commission of the peace, to hold the scales of jus¬ 
tice for them !!! 

One alone of the. whole country withstood the 
current of general opinion, as to the wondrous 
wealth of tbe ’squire. This one, was “ old Nell,” 
“Nell of the but.” The precise date of her estab¬ 
lishing herself in tbe country was not remembered* 
It w'as believed that she bad remained as a sedi¬ 
ment on tbe soil, after the overflowing from the 
spring-tide of a fair, and was left to grow there, as 
a weed that no one would be at the trouble of te*r- 
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ing up. She had fixed herself under the coverture 
of a little turf on a common, and kennelled her¬ 
self in this hutch, with no other entrance to it tliun 
that of a moveable portal, which she shifted at will 
as the blast might blow. It gave her but little trou¬ 
ble to creep into it, for nature had so doubled her, 
that her stature was not more than that of a puny 
child. Squalid and haggard, she had been hunted 
over the lane; a figure, that even dogs might bark 
at, and that men, more pitiless than dogs, had yel¬ 
led after. Her jargou was that of all countries: 
having never made any place her residence, she 
bad gleaned something from them all; whilst fear, 
alarm, persecution, had given a quickness to her 
thoughts, and words, that, having in them a glim¬ 
mering of sense, appeared to the ignorant or super¬ 
stitious more than natural. She did not fail to im¬ 
prove upon this idea, and having so well known 
the effect of fear, sought, in her turn, to inspire it, 
for no other purpose than to ward off the jeers of 
the world, and rest her jaded limbs in the unenvia 
ble habitation she had chosen. It was strange to 
behold sturdy laboting lads, and smiling lasses, 
quietly and fearfully creeping up to hear what old 
Nell could tell them of “good hap;” whilst she, 
not to be won till she was wooed, enacting the coy, 
would affect a little irritatiou at the intrusion, that 
her good favor might only he the more acceptable 
to them. 'It required little more than an old nail to 
be a warranty against ill-luck to those whose even 
course of life was their best security against mis¬ 
fortune ; and nothing but a simple plant to effect a 
cure that nature had amply provided for. Thus 
she gradually grew into repute. All of good that 
came was attributed to old Nell ; and if an evil 
chance befel, why if old Nell had been properly 
propitiated it would never have befallen. 

Happy in their belief, and in their natures too 
simple to doubt, they reposed their fullest trust, and 
had the witch never scared their faith by impugn¬ 
ing a received opinion, her security had never been 
disturbed. From the low, the less lowly began to 
consult her: and not only a farmer’s son, but even 
a townsman of the ’squire’s, had been known to 
approach her. Not that they believed in her—still 
their pace was as stealthy, and their looks as ap¬ 
prehensive, as those of more humble individuals, 
when they first came in sight of the hut: but they 
could not, and therefore did not, believe in her. 
Nell soon began to assume great importance, and 
from only announcing wlmt was certain and inva¬ 
riable, entered upon the wider field of futurity. 
From never going farther into that province than 
predicting a marriage, that the glances of eyes had 
already announced, or a good harvest when the 
seasons had been propitious, she ventured on spe¬ 
culations of what she termed “ hap or mishap *,” 
and here, too,she might not have betrayed herself, 
had not a predisposition against the ’squire taken 
such root in her mind, that she assumed a different 
air, and a wilder tone, whenever he became the 
subject of the inquiries. He was a lone being— 
had no child—and his heart had never yearned to¬ 
wards any of his kind. Where then was his wealth 
to go ? was the question of many an evening dis¬ 
cussion. Who better could tell this than Nell? 
Nell had told many truths, and Nell might tell this 
one too; and if the riddle was worth the solving, it 


was worth the asking. But who should put the 
question ? It implied a confidence in her power of 
answering it; and who dared avow such a confi¬ 
dence/ Noone could do it so well as Alice. Alice 
was greeted more, and welcomed sooner, than 
any else ; and her presence seemed always as a 
gleam of sunshine to her. 

Poor Alice, she was indeed beautiful; the pride 
of all who knew her; for she was good and kind, 
and so lovely to look upon, that most, who in the 
w'orld are deemed fair, would fade in the compari¬ 
son. I would not lose my recollection of such 
goodness and beauty, for much thatthe world could 
offer. I would close the book oflifc, were not the 
portraiture of such excellence so engraven there, 
that amidst all that is grim and ghastly, it would 
seem as a purer spirit, intended to infuse a purer 
nature. Such a one, indeed, have 1 seen, and nei¬ 
ther Alice nor herself would suffer by the compari¬ 
son. But, believe me, that he who could appre¬ 
ciate the excellence would pause ere lie described 
it, lest the apes of the world should insult the ori¬ 
ginal by their mimicking of its attributes. 

Such was Alice, the humblest peasant girl; and 
if all the pride of the laud had passed before 
Nell’s hut, they would not have won a glance from 
her, if it were to have been stolen from Alice. It 
must have been a bleak day that prevented her 
from visiting Nell, and the meal must have been 
less than a scanty one that she did not participate 
with her. The wrinkled hag would protrude her 
sinister appearance in expectation of her if she tar¬ 
ried. Who then so fitting to woo tire witch, and 
win the secret from her? 

In silence the group approached the hut, crouch¬ 
ing under the protection of a simple inuiden. Nell 
rutiled her plumage as she saw them advance. 
Tilings were indeed changed with her, when lad* 
and lasses stood quailing before her in their holi¬ 
day suits, and she strutted towards the portal, 
which as she could almost fill, was the spot best 
fitted to add to her appearance. “ Good be wid 
ye, Alice—good be wid ye. Ye be alwa’ welcome 
to ould Nell.” 

“Thank ye, thank ye, from my heart,” answer¬ 
ed the maiden; “ no tones are kinder to me than 
yours, Nell, excepting always young Frankl&nd’s 
when he returns with success; but that is no mat¬ 
ter now—wo want to know something, Nell?” 
And as she spoke, the group gathered closer to her, 
frying to protect themselves, by clinging to the 
sanctuary of her gown. “ We want to know some¬ 
thing, Nell! Walk twice round the kettle, and 
turn the liorsc-shoc and the sea-weed, and tell ua 
who will have the ’squire’s gold when he’s gone} 
if, indeed, lie is to go?” 

“Who!” answered the hng in a different voice, 
whilst she mantled with rage, “ who but the crow, 
will have his carrion? As much good shall he get 
from his gear, as comes from the toad-stool in the 
field, or the shark’s jaw when cast ashore.” 

“Out upon the old carle!” screamed all the voices 
but Alice. “ Out upon her for a lying hag!” cried 
all, and the projectiles that were offered to their 
hands drove poor Nell from her prominent position 
to the furthermost angle of the hutch. 

Bold in their disbelief as they had been before 
timid, they hurled their imprecations after her, and 
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scarcely heard her muttering, “Foul befa’ ye—foul 
befa’ ye! When he has snapp’d the tether to sonic 
o’ ye, ye’ll think again of old Nell. But all the- 
gither sha’ not have so much pity from me, as one 
tear that must fa’fra poor Alice’s eyes.” 

The prognostication boded evil, but Alice had 
not time to heed it; all she thought of was Nell, 
and nothing but her tears and entreaties could have 
saved either the hut or its inmates. “ For mercy 
sake forbear. In the name of-” 

“Blaspheme not, Alice. What can Heaven 
have to do wid such a hag? besides, she boded ill 
o’ thee ?” and they would have returned to their 
work of destruction. 

“ Go, then," cried Alice, opening the way she 
had before obstructed, “ taste of vengeance, and 
tell me if it be sweet! Shame on ye all! she told 
ye what she thought, and what ye had asked ! wis¬ 
dom is alwa’ witchery to those that understand it 
not.” The simple truth from her sweet lips carried 
conviction with it, and as she added, “ Come with 
me all, come with me,” they instinctively followed. 
Still, as they retired, “Out upon the hag!” was 
indistinctly heard, as their courage inwardly con¬ 
tended with the mastery they were bowing to; but 
as their mutteringseeased, they gradually succumb¬ 
ed. 

It was indeed a trial; all else on earth she might 
have questioned, and preserved her sway ; but the 
’squire’s gold, with the evidence of it they had al¬ 
ways before their eyes, was beyond her control. 
It was instantly whispered abroad that she was 
guilty of this heresy, and the constable and the 
beadle received their orders to unsettle her forth¬ 
with. Twice they arrived at the hilt for this pur¬ 
pose, but the arm of Alice was always stretched 
out to protect her; and an army of beadles could 
not have resisted her sweet voice praying them to 
forbear. With her too young Frankland would join 
in entreaties—he was beloved, because he was 
brave and generous, and because, too, he was be¬ 
trothed to Alice. From week to week she was 
reprieved—it mattered little whether she went or 
stayed—no one passed near her, if it was not to 
fling a scoff or a jeer at her. None, save only 
Frankland and Alice, who, as the w orld blew bard 
upon her, afforded her the protection of all the 
kindness they could. 

It is indeed a goodly sight, when all the fiercer 
passions and propensitiesof man are rendered tame 
and submissive by—the love of woman. Thus 
was it with Frankland. His spirit w'ns on the 
winds, and his course in life on the waves, yet the 
love of Alice so tempered all his thoughts and ac¬ 
tions, that though he lived in open defiance of the 
laws, he fancied that he wronged no one ; and if 
In his next voyage he should he successful, why, 
with the little hoard lie already had, lie could man¬ 
age to give up the traffic, ifit was unlaw ful, and make 
Alice—God bless her !—as happy as she deserved 
to be. He must contrive to raise her a little above 
what she then was, at least in wealth—so the pride 
of his love prompted him; a few' acres w ould suf¬ 
fice; but as her merits rose in his recollections, he 
increased them in number, till lie would have 
placed her as far above the rest in possessions, as 
she was in beauty. Many a day-dream thus flitted 
before him. He thought of kindness to her, to 


Nell, to all indeed who might need it. Could bis 
trade be unlawful, when so many would benefit by 
it? It was not—no, it could not be. 

In the meantime a circumstance occurred that 
awakened him from such dreams to a dreadful 
reality. The ’squire died suddenly. The reality 
of what had tortured all so long, must soon be 
known. lie died, and what Nell had predicted 
w’as but too true. The tale was soon told. Ruin 
stared every one in the face; all at least who had 
laid up their hard-gotten earnings, either as provi¬ 
sion for themselves or their children. In the bank¬ 
ruptcy of the man was involved that of the whole 
population. The news reached Frankland on his 
arrival on the const. All that he possessed was 
lost; he dared not tell it, lest it should demand as 
great a sacrifice from Alice, and that she should 
wed him with nothing. How little did he know 
her pure nature !—how cleansed it was from all the 
dross of worldly interest! 

His fate was quickly cast—one throw might re¬ 
deem nil. Alice knew that a solemn league bound 
Frankland to the crew, and that the time of service 
was unlimited—he had never yet fixed the date. 
What better opportunity of so doing than at the 
present! It would at least mitigate the pain of 
parting! “ Alice, sweet Alice, dost thou love me!” 

lie looked up, and breathed loud. “Turn, then, 
thy dear eyes upon me, and let not thy tears dim 
them, for it is the last parting we shall know here.'’ 

“ How,” she replied—“how !” and the recollec¬ 
tion came to her of what Nell had said, for she en¬ 
twined herself closer around him. “If all that 
w as told must come true, the tether shall be snap¬ 
ped, and that can never be, while I have strength 
to cling to thee.” 

“ You misunderstand me,” he rejoined ; “ I only 
mean, that before the next moon our league will be 
dissolved, and never more renewed; one more 
voyage to France, and I leave thee no more. Look 
upon me once, love, and bless the enterprize !” 

That was more than she could do; if her feet did 
not falter, she could not so far trust her voice, but 
she loosened her hold, and turning from him, lowly 
ejaculated, “It must be so—it must be so!” as if 
her destiny was directing her. 

Thus he left her. Every thing favored. The 
crew was on the shore, and the vessel on the sea. 
The breeze was fair and fresh, and carried them 
quickly across the channel. The freight wasship- 
ped, and why should they tarry? Though the 
moon was up. the weather was lowering; and ifit 
did lint last them across, they should have such “a 
run” as the host man had never seen. Their hearts 
heat high, and Frankland urged them on. They 
put out to sen. The weather was dark enough for 
the devil’s worst deeds, and it lasted them through. 
They drove their boats in upon the shore. They 
had signalled the wagons from sea—they were 
there with their best tackle. Not a momant waa 
lost. The cargo was landed and loaded. Frank¬ 
land took his post on the fore-horse—the poet of 
danger, and of difficulty. With the best mettle of 
man and horses they mounted the beach. The 
weather was then beginning to clear. They pur¬ 
sued their course over the bleak and barren heather, 
when in a moment three lights in succession, from 
known points, told them that they were observed. 
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They quickened their pace, but the tread of horses 
reached their ears, and gained upon them ; a shot 
was tired at them ; another—and another—and the 
last took effect, though aimed at random—it was 
upon Frankland. lie did not fall. They had 
struck into a winding path, at a fearful pace, and 
for awhile their pursuers missed them, whilst they 
reached a halting place that was near at hand. 
Frankland was taken from his horse, bleeding pro¬ 
fusely. They had hardly time to staunch the blood, 
for he was wounded grievously, when the watch 
announced that the dragoons were again nearing 
them. 

“ We must on,” said one of his companions, as 
he turned to Frankland, adding, “ wilt thou go with 
us ? or—you know the rest—the dragoons are on 
us.” 

“Take me with you—take me with you,” said 
the dying man; “and here Will, and Williams, ye 
were always milder than the rest,” and his voice 
was failing him—“ye do know—where I would be 
taken—docs thee not, Will ? Get thee upon Moon¬ 
shine—he was always sure-footed when there was 
need—and 1 mind now how he mounted the beach, 
as if time pressed ;—aye, now, gie him his head— 
he knows where I would ha’ gone, I’se warrant; 
and Williams, lay me up on the wagon, and ye 
know when ye may lay me down—that’s where I 
shall be minded ; and see that yc whistle when ye 
come to the ford ; but mind, ye carol not as I did 
when things went well—ye must not belie the sor- 
rowfu’ tale—there’s enough to bear without that. 
Whistle twice—but she’ll sure to be there the first 
time. So, now lay me up—so—and I shall rest. 
Let me but see her once more—let me bless her,”— 
and raising his voice to the highest pitch he then 
could, exclaimed, “ Oh, Heaven ! if thee canst not 
grant me this, do thee bless her for me,”—and bo 
he sank. 

The party moved onward—pursuit was hot, but 
the path they took was intricate. As they descend¬ 
ed into the valley they increased their speed, for 
should they once guin the river, they thought they 
might baftic them. They might cross, and not 
show the trace of their passage to their pursuers. 
As they approached the ford the whistle was given, 
once—and twice—they dashed in, and crossed 
with safety. On the other side, and near the cot. 
tage, stood Alice; she knew it was not his whistle— 
she heard not his voice. They stopped. “Where 
are ye, Alice ?” No answer. “ He’s worse than 
ill, I fear.” She seemed to know it. They lower¬ 
ed him down—she was a statute, save that a huge 
tear stood in her eye, and seemed as if it could not 
fall. They felt his heart—it had ceased to heat— 
some one mercilessly said so, and she fell extended 
upon his body. The tear gushed forth, and—dare 
I tell it ?—her reason with it! 

Thus it was they left her, as the letter of the 
warning was completed. How she was severed 
from him 1 know not. When it was accomplished, 
she was seen creeping up to the hut of old Nell ; 
she crawled into it, and never again would be en¬ 
ticed from it—a witless thing, whose words in her 
turn would have been an oracle in the neighbor¬ 
hood, if Providence had not so atllicted her that her 
only utterance was an hysteric laugh! 


ORIGINAL. 

Tlie Essayist-No. VII. 

“An elegant sufficiency, content, 

Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 

Ka-.e and alternate labor, useful life, 

Progressive virtue, and approving Heaven! 

These are the matchless joys of virtuous love; 

And thus their moments fly.” 

“ If ice expect the purchase, tee must pay the price. 11 

It has been well observed by a distinguished 
author, that the most characteristic mark of a great 
mind, is to choose some one object, which it con¬ 
siders important, and to pursue that object through 
life. Amid all the varying scenes of our existence, 
and in the several conditions in which we are 
placed, human reason and consistency seem to ren¬ 
der it necessary that some wise plan of conduct, at 
our entry upon the course of life, should be adopt- 
j ed for the regulation of our actions. The various 
( employments which are laid before us, have, in 
j themselves, some intrinsic importance—some ob¬ 
ject, which, if attentively pursued, will result in 
j benefit to ourselves and the world around us. Some 
' of these occupations and professions present duties 
indeed, arduous and difficult to be performed. It 
truly requires no ordinary powers of mind, to bring 
■ to light the hidden things of philosophy and science, 
to make the valuable discoveries which are eve 
ry day drawing rich gifts from nature’s treasury, 
and contributing their portion towards the improve¬ 
ment of man’s condition. To effect researches 
equal to those of the former ages of the world, re¬ 
quires a mind of no ordinary attainments, and con¬ 
tains in the list of its requirements, many, upon 
which much soundness and depth of intellect, 
would be necessary to beur the test of an examina¬ 
tion. Yet, by dint of perseverance and constant 
exertion, its obstacles may be removed from the 
path, by which we may obtain success and emi¬ 
nence. Each one of us is endowed with faculties 
capable of producing results not only beneficial to 
himself, but mankind. Although he may not be 
able to look so deeply into the secrets of nature, as 
to discern the hidden springs of actions, which a 
wiser mind might discover, nor to journey “ amid 
the regions of the philosophical world”—yet each 
is fitted to fill some useful station in life, and that 
he ought to select and pursue with untiring zeal. 
From such a course of conduct, he might look for 
effects—for some of the evidence of the success of 
his labors, and feel the consolation of having don© 
i his duty. But with all these encouragements, and 
i incentives to exertion, which diifcrent situations 
| present, it not (infrequently happens that human 
I expectations arc disappointed, and the bright sun¬ 
shine of hope and success is changed to darkness 
of the blackest hue. The cause is evident. A de¬ 
sire for a change of situation—for novelty, is inhe¬ 
rent in our nature; and when any object presents 
obstacles, which seem to exact too high a tax of ex¬ 
ertion and labor, it is immediately discarded, and 
its rich rewards arc left to moulder in neglected 
silence, from our own sensual depravity. Here, 
then, lies the secret of the motives of our minds—* 
always changing—unsteady, and seldom firm, 
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With a glance at these truths, we may see the 
wisdom of our author’s remark. Strenuous effort 
is the true secret of success in all the all airs and 
concerns of life. By it, every obstacle may be re¬ 
moved, and we seldom need fear n failure in our 
attempts. Without it, “the nerves of intellect 
must remain unstrungthe mind grows rusty, and 
loses its wonted elasticity. History, and even daily 
experience is full of instances to corroborate the 
truth of our maxim. At the time the researches of 
the ancient philosophers were being made, man¬ 
kind was in a state of superstition and semi-barbar¬ 
ism—incredulous to the extreme, and even reject¬ 
ing the truths, which the exertions of the wise men 
among them were fast finding out. The dictates 
of sound reason and judgment, were little regarded 
and seldom obeyed; and had it not been for the in¬ 
terference of a Higher Poicer, than that of their de¬ 
praved appetites, they must have soon gone back 
to their original nothingness. Yet with all this 
host of opposition, industry and exertion finally 
acquired for these sages of antiquity, rich laurels 
as a reward for their efforts to benefit mankind. 

The renowned bard of Avon having, by some 
accidental circumstance, caught the idea that he 
was endowed with a mind designed for a higher and 
nobler sphere of action,than that in which it was the 
duty of an English waiter to move, marked out a 
course of conduct, in which, although at the begin¬ 
ning, exertion and perseverance secured him a re¬ 
putation high and lasting. 

<• Drydcn appeared on the world’s wide stage,” 
at a time when the circumstances of the times ap¬ 
parently precluded the possibility of the nation ever 
being emancipated from the vice and corruption, 
which every where debased the character ot the 
people. The false taste, which had been gaining 
ground during the age of Queen Elizabeth, was not 
to be suppressed by the accession of the Scottish 
James, whose talent for low wit, and as a punster, 
was at least equal to his boasted king-craft. This 
perversion of literature and learning increased, and 
soon overflowed the country with the impetuosity 
of a flood, bringing in its course the rubbish of a 
former reign. The efforts of Drydcn stood forth in 
bold relief, and “ his labors were ever in the eye 
of the public.” Although he was compelled to con¬ 
form, in part, to the national taste, yet his better 
judgment persuaded him to a gradual change in 
the style of his. writings, till he finally gave a new 
direction to the public mind ; and at the expiration 
of a short period, we find a nationrimproved in their 
moral condition, and exhibiting that brilliancy of 
genius and extent of learning, which is now a bea¬ 
con light, “to guide other nations in the pathway 
to glory.” 

These are a few instances, which we present, as 
proof of our theme. Industry and exertion are ne¬ 
cessary to the accomplishment of every object. 
Fortune may, for a time, give success to our plans, 
yet she too is fickle; and if we have not a more 
substantial basis, upon which to rest our hopes, 
disappointment must surely follow. The ship can¬ 
not traverse the pathless ocean, without a pilot to 
direct her way; neither can the seed burst its en¬ 
velope, and yield a new plant, without the assist¬ 
ance of heat and moisture. Effort is ever necessa¬ 


ry to secure success. Let its application be ne¬ 
glected, 

“And life would seem a night, and earth a waste of 

WO.’* *. M. V. D. 


Relation of Man and Wife. 

In the direction of the destinies of a family, and 
its estate, the husband has to act the part of a pro¬ 
phet, without the inspiration of one ; that is, he has 
to project or lay out in his mind all his subsequent 
actions. It is true he may have the experience of 
others for his guide, as well as his own past ac¬ 
tions; nevertheless it will be discovered on prac¬ 
tice, that all those aids are butfaintand distant w'ay- 
marks which allow of great vacillation in cither 
aiming at or in following them. His errors, imper¬ 
fections and misapplications, must of course be 
both numerous and frequent. But the part a wife 
acts is quite different; it is rather that of a histo¬ 
rian, who gives opinion on acts done, and thus too 
often she records mentnlly the errors of her hus¬ 
band in capitals, whilst she regards all that turns 
out right,as matters of course. She stands (though 
she may not always be aware of it) comparatively 
in a bright sunshine whilst the husband has only a 
dim star for his guide. All this is under the sup¬ 
position that the husbnnd is in his right place and 
directing the affairs of the family. 

From the repented failures (incident to all men) 
the wife is often tempted fo think that she could do 
better, and even to strive for the mastery. If the 
husband gives way even in part, to her desires, it 
is clear that there will be two sets of ideas opera¬ 
ting on one subject, which to say the least of it will 
produce confusion. If she succeeds in gaining a 
full and complete mastery in the direction of then- 
affairs, the husband necessarily becomes degraded 
| and his services lost to the family. In such case, 
things are surely under the guidance of the weaker 
pilot, and a strong adverse current will be pretty- 
sure to bring on great difficulties and a storm ; ship¬ 
wreck of the family vessel. It is true that there 
may be a few exceptions to such a fate:—as for 
instance, where a woman of strong mind and great 
discernment marries a man of weak capacity. 
But do not such cases add to the errors of the wo¬ 
man ? and show very plainly that with her great 
capacities for ruling and managing, she has great 
frailties associated ? for it is evident in such exan>- 
ples that she has bartered that respect which was 
due to her abilities for a little trash of some kind. 
U may be titles, money, family, rank, beauty, or 
some other perishing or comparatively invalid ma¬ 
terial. A good and wise woman will readily dis¬ 
cern the difficulties of her husband’s position, for 
he is the proper pioneer. She will see his liabili¬ 
ty to err from the incessant change of things, and 
his being called on to judge beforehand, concern¬ 
ing the most eligible path to pursue, she will act as 
a lever to aid him instead os a weight to oppress 
him, and so far from wishing to take the reins into 
her own hands, she will rejoice that she is not called 
to such difficulties and dangers.— Athemum . 

The Goddess of Wisdom sprung from the head 
of Jove—a proof that she has but few relations on 
the female side. 
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LEAVES FROM A STUDENT'S PORT-FOl«IO. 


THE METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


There arefewthi gsthat afford more pleasure cleansed from its impurities, it was found worthy 
to the reflecting mind, than to drag from their obscu- to abide in everlasting joy with the holy and myste* 
rity. tho legends and superstitions of an early period, rious Brahma. 

The pleasure that we derive from such research- Such is the doctrine of the transmigration of 
es, frequently extends to almost all subjects which 1 souls; and when we reflect on the dark ages in 
are clothed in the venerable garb of antiquity. Tl*« [ wliicli it was originated, we cannot sufficiently 
genuine antiquary gazes at a rusty copper coin with admire the nobleness and purity of thought which 
the same enthusiasm that swells the breast of a ro- g ave birth to so grand a theory. 

mantic beauty of seventeen, atlirstsight of tlic foam- Thc Rmjab | c j ennings in one of hi. paper.* 

ing water. of Niagara, or the bold rocks of our own ha3 made a lively and spirited application of the 
Hudson. ... i transmigration of souls, and holds it up asa notice 

Though we do not claim so deep an attac - 0 f v i rtU0US action to those “Who are too sagacious, 
ment to the relics of the olden time, as tie lm- j earncd> an( j courageous, to be kept in awe by 
mortal Monkbarucs, or thc sturdy Captain Gross, threQtg of hc „ and damnation.” He, however, 
of whom Burns has so wittily sung, we must tukea oldy t he dark side of the subject, and consid- 
say that to us antiquity throws an enc antmenl erg - t me rcly as affording punishment to those who 
on many a subject, which without it might seem | have 0 ft* cnded in the first stage of their existence, 
but little deserving ot investigation. r ierc ! n y e j But ns all mankind, according to the Brahmans, 
however many of the ancient superstitions, which, had to through a certain number of transmi- 
tliough formed by minds benighted in a ? an \ grations, the virtuous as well as the vicious, we 
darkness, for beauty and sublimity ar surpass rnav suppose, that the former suffered a shorter pe- 
the theories of modern philosophy; amongthese . ^ of bation , and took thc forms of the happi 
we should place in the first rank the doctrine °^| er and more intelligent class of animals. It would 
the ‘Metempsychosis’, or transmigration of souls. nol be a disa g reea ble or uninstructive task to ima- 
This theory is undoubtedly Asiatic in its origin. | gj ne one’s-self some of the changes which were of 
The venerable Brahmans, who may boast of anti- ^ different dispositions and characters, according to 
quity which throws, that of the Grecian Philoso-, dllg theory, may be supposed to have undergone, 
pliers far in tiic shade, were its originators, and tor | jj ut as this part of the subject has been so ably 
a long time its only supporters. Literature and j |, am l|ed by the author we have just named, w© 
science, which for ages had held their abode in the i Wl |i only remark that the refined and beautiful of 
land of the Pharaohs, at length fled from their tin- ] t | ie gentler sex, undoubtedly receive the forms of 
successful conflict with luxury and licentiousness, ]j 0 ves, and Nightingales, and delicately formed 
and sought refuge in the vallies of the snow-capped Antelopes; while to men, are given the figures 
Himalaya. India seems to have been the cradle of 0 f d , e Lion, the Tiger and, we fear, not unfre- 
all those ingenious systems of mythology which q U ently the Bear, 

made so noble a figure in the north, and degonera- q’| je belief in the transmigration of souls is, un¬ 
ted to effeminate superstition in thc south of Eu- Joubtedlv, one of the most reasonable conjectures 
rope. It was amidst the grand and terrific scenery with regard to a future state, ever entertained by 
of Southern Asia that the theory of the transmigra- heathen philosophers. Had they been acquainted 
tion of souls had its existence. It is in its nature, w ith the construction of the planetary system it is 
plain, open, and sublime. It arose from the full not unreasonable to suppose that they might have 
conviction of thc immortality of the soul. It is as extended their views a little farther, and have peo- 
it was first formed ; and is invelopcd in none of the pled other orbs with the departed spirits of this, 
obscurities with which the ancient theories of phi- |j ow happens it that no sage theorist has taken 
losophy and religion arc usually clothed. U p this view, and considered the centre ofeach sys- 

To Pythagoras is due the honor of first transplan-1 tern the place of meeting for all the inhabitants of 
ting this interesting theory to the philosophic soil of its attendant planets? taking for example, the so- 
Greece. He learned it from its authors during his lar system, they might suppose that the inhabitants 
sojourn near the Ganges It was by that mighty of Hershcl on their demise pass into Saturn or his 
river as it leaps and boils through the passes of the rings, and from thence take a regular march through 
Himalaya, or expands it self in a silvery sheet, on Jupiter, Mars, the Earth, Venus, and Mercury, till 
“India’s dusky plains”, seated on the time worn having made more perigrinations than the wander- 
rock, or on the rude threshold of some Pagan tern- ing Jew, they take up their lasting abode in tbe Sun: 
pie, that the philosopher lent a greedy ear to thc unlesss indeed they took passage in a Comet for 
wisdom of thc East. He learned that thc soul of some still more distant bourn. And it would be no 
man was immortal, but that its habitation was not bad way of accounting for thc appearance of Com- 

fixed. That it passed from one frail tenement to - 

another, till having expiated its sins, and being * The ‘World’ No. 163. 
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IIANS HOLBEIN. 


ets, to suppose that they are sent to carry off the 
surplus population of the Sun. Man would uu- 
doubtedy be suffered according to such a theory, 
to be undergoing continual improvement; and from 
his character, on earth, it is difficult' to imagine 
what his situation may be in the more distant plan¬ 
ets. An easy method would thus be presented to 
account for the appearance of Moons, which may 
be rustication, or temporary bnnishment for those, 
who, without meriting a severer punishment, have 
not exactly minded their P's and Q’s in their pre¬ 
vious existence ; nnd this opinion might be born out 
by the fact that a greater number of these satel¬ 
lites attend those orbs that are the most remote 
from the sun, in which the state of society, not be¬ 
ing as good as in those which enjoy a more favor¬ 
ed situation, there must needs be more necessity 
for punishment. Nor should such a theory be es¬ 
teemed extravagant, as the present is an age of im¬ 
provement, and to keep pace with it, the mind 
ought to be constantly stretched beyond the dull 
limits of use or probability. 

Before taking leave of this subject, it may not 
be entirely out of place for us to inquire, why it is 
that, in moat of the Eastern systems of mythology, 
the gentler sex are wantonly slighted, and consi¬ 
dered to be without souls, while in countries more 
barbarous, they are frequently elevated to the high 
station which they deserve? Tins fact would 
seem to be, that in the East, woman is not under¬ 
stood; kept as mere playthings for their haughty 
lords ; mewed up in the narrow confines of the se¬ 
raglio, nnd debarred from all freedom of action 
and social intercourse, what scope have they for 
the exercise of those qualtics and atfections, which, 
in more liberal states, have made them so virtu¬ 
ously illustrious? Can we he surprised that they' 
sink under the influence, of a system so eminently 
calculated to weaken the mind and enervate the 
understanding? Vet, judging from clfects pro¬ 
duced by their own injustice, and little dreaming 
of the strong current of feeling and intellect, bid 
under the apathy of endurance, tbo half barbarous 
Mahometan pronounces the lovely sharer of his 
troubles, to be without a soul and destitute of mind. 

In countries where the fair sex enjoyed a greater 
freedom, even in the- most barbarous ages, they 
have invariably received the tribute due to beauty 
and to virtue. In the verses of the wild minstrels 
of the North, the praises of the fair are celebrated 
in a tender, yet bold and manly style. When the 
wearied warrior returns from the battle field, to 
recruit his spirits with the banquet and the cheer¬ 
ful cup, the fair lady of the hall listens with beat¬ 
ing heart to the story of his toils, and diverts his 
cares with the song and the kind caress. How 
evidently can we picture to ourselves the hospita¬ 
ble board, the blazing fire, the crowded guests, and 
brightly beautiful, the chieftain’s youthful bride, 
diffusing joy and pleasure by her cheerful smile ! 
But suuh pictures have been too often drawn. 

Hartford , Cl. d. l. 


Hans Holbein. 

Whit.st Sir Thomas Moore continued in the 
post of Chancellor, Hans Holbein, the celebra¬ 
ted painter, arrived in England. Holbein found 


] an easy admittance to the Chancellor, and was joy¬ 
fully received by him, both because Sir Thomas 
was a lover of the fine arts, and because the artist 
had brought with him Erasmus’s picture, and let¬ 
ters recommendatory from him. Sir Thomas kept 
Holbein in his house between two and three years; 
during which time he drew Sir Thomas’ picture, 
nnd those of many of his friends and relations. One 
day Holbein happened to speak of an Enlisgh no¬ 
bleman, who he had some years before seen abroad, 
and who had invited him to England: upon which 
Sir Thomas was very solicilious to know who he 
was. llolbcin replied, that lie had indeed forget 
his title, but remembered his face so well that he 
thought ho could draw his likeness; and this he 
did so strongly, that the nobleman, it is said, was 
immediately known by it. Sir Thomas, when he 
had sufficiently furnished and enriched his apart¬ 
ments with Holbein’s productions, resolved to in¬ 
troduce this great painter to the king. He did this 
in the following manner: lie invited the king to 
an entertainment,and hungup all Holbein’s pieces, 
disposed in the best order, and placed in the best 
light, in the great hall of his house. Henry, upon 
his entrance into the hall, was so charmed with the 
sight, that he asked, “ whether such an artist was 
now alive, and to he had for money?” Upon 
which Sir Thomas presented Holbein to his Majes¬ 
ty, who immediately took him into his service, and 
brought him into great esteem with the nobility 
and gentry in the kingdom. 

An incident is related concerning Holbein, which 
shows that Henry had formed a high idea of the 
artist’s merit. A nobleman of the first quality came 
one day to sec Holbein, when he was drawing a 
' figure after the life. Holbein begged his lordship 
to defer the honor of his visit to another day; 
which the nobleman taking as an affront, broke 
open the door, nnd very rudely went up stairs. 
Holbein, hearing a noise, came out of his chamber, 
and meeting the lord at his door, fell into a violent 
passion, and pushed him backwards from the top 
of the stairs to the bottom. However, considering 
immediately what he had done, he escaped from 
the tumult he had raised, and made the best of his 
way to the king. The nobleman, who was much 
hurt, though not so much as he pretended, was 
there soon after him; and, upon opening his griev¬ 
ance, the king ordered Holbein to ask pardon for 
his off’cnce. But this only irritated the nobleman 
the more, who would not he satisfied with less than 
his life ; upon which the king sternly replied, “ My 
lord, yon have not to do wiih Holbein, but with 
me; whatever punishment you may contrive by 
way of revenge against him, shall assuredly be in¬ 
flicted upon yourself. Remember, pray my lord, 
that I can, whenever I please,make seven lords of 
seven ploughmen, but I cannot make one Holbein 
of seven lords.” 

Hans Holbein was a native of Basse in Switzer* 
land, where he was born about the year 1498. He 
drew a vast number of admirable portraits in Eng¬ 
land. He died of the plague at London, in 1554, 
and at his lodgings at Whitehall, where he had 
lived from the time that king Henry became his 
patron. 
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Education of the Blind. 

The sight is the sense by which men most readi¬ 
ly obtain a knowledge of the properties of things 
around them. This sense is so rapid, various, and 
extensive in its operations, that it is almost entirely 
depended upon, even to the neglect of the others. 
Man does not wait to smell of a flower in order to 
decide upon its name; his eye brings to him from 
a distance, and in an instant,a true report of enough 
of its properties, to enable him to pionounce it a 
rose or a lily. 

From the superiority of this sense over all others, 
it has been thought absolutely essential to the ac¬ 
quisition of knowledge; and a child born blind has 
been, in all ages, considered the heir of misfortune, 
and doomed to a life of ignorance and inactivity. 
Strange that it should have been so! Stranger still 
that it should continue to be so! 

Even at this day, vvif.h all the comparative free¬ 
dom from prejudice, with the experience of ages, 
with the history of men who have become learned 
and useful without sight, with the daily instances 
of the astonishing acuteness to which the other 
senses may be brought, many still consider blind¬ 
ness an insurmountable obstacle in the way of edu¬ 
cation. 

The eyes are indeed the great windows of the 
soul; but when these arc shut, there are loops and 
crannies by which much light may be poured in. 
None but those whose attention has been forced to 
the subject, have perceived that the senses of touch, j 
hearing, and taste, may he made to do almost eve- ' 
ry office that is commonly done by the sight: the 
mineralogist would be in despair if called upon to ; 
decide in the dark between granite and limestone; 
the moneychanger would he at fault between a 
genuine and a false coin, with a bandage over iiis 
eyes; and any body would think it absurd to be 
called upon to pronounce which of two men was 
the tallest, by hearing them speak, when standing 
erect. Yet all these things can blind men do, 
if they have been encouraged to cultivate their 
senses. 

With rcgaVd to the acquisition of knowledge, the 
case is briefly thus,—men learn by the use of their 
five senses, hut they rarely exercise any of them so 
as to bring them to the grentest degree of perfec¬ 
tion: now if a man is deprived of one sense, and 
will exercise the remaining four, more than other 
men exercise their whole live, he will acquire more 
knowledge than they. He who has five talents, 
may gain other five ; but he who has only four, by 
more active employment, may get a higher interest, 
and augment his capital in the end. 

Those are not mere speculations; history fur¬ 
nishes examples in proof; there was the celebrated 
Sanderson, who succeeded Sir Isaac Newton, and 
filled for years, with great credit, the professorship 
of mathematics in the university of Oxford : he was 
blind from his birth, and yet become a most learn¬ 
ed philosopher. Many other examples might be 
cited to prove that blindness is not an insurmount¬ 
able obstacle to learning : but the examples prove 
only that the persons were gifted with such extra¬ 
ordinary powers of mind, as to rise superior to dif¬ 
ficulties which crush common men : many seeing 
men have become great without education, many 
blind men have become learned in spite of blind- 
6 


| ness; but the generality of ir.cn, whether seeing or 
f blind, if left uneducated, will remain ignorant and 
| brutish. 

| Nothing however wnseverdone scientifically for 
the education of the blind, until about 40 years 
ago, when the attempt was made by Mr. Hauy, a 
very benevolent Frenchman. He was one day 
walking in Paris with some friends, and their atten- 
tion was arrested by some blind men performing 
on musical instruments: the music was poor 
enough: and after stopping a moment, the friends 
of Hauy passed on, satisfied that they had done 
their duty, by giving the blind meri a few sous. But 
Hauy was not satisfied ; lie asked himself the ques¬ 
tion, whether these men might not be taught to play 
scientifically , and a little reflection convinced hitn 
that they might. He then went on reasoning with 
himself, until he became convinced that many de¬ 
partments of knowledge might he opened to them. 
Prom that time he gave himself up to the subject: 

! he took several blind children under his care,toedu- 
catc them. Ilis success was very great; his ex¬ 
hibitions excited public interest, and as a matter of 
course were soon noticed by the government of 
F ranee. 

He contrived books which his pupils could read, 
j by using types with high faces, wetting the paper 
and embossing it on the types, and then leaving it 
to dry with the impression in. Though very rud© 
and clumsy, these served the purposes of books for 
the blind ; and many different books were so print¬ 
ed. Of the six pupils taken by Mr. Hauy, one dis- 
| tinguislied himself in mathematics; and one is now 
a most active and ciiicient member of the Chamber 
of Deputies in Belgium, Rodeubach by name. He 
is a man of learning, of greut knowledgde of the 
world ; an active politician, a good speaker, und 
lias considerable influence with the Representa¬ 
tives of Belgium. It is really curious to sec him 
rise in tiie Hall of the Representatives, and address 
himself to the speaker and to tiie audience; he 
speaks rapidly and warmly ; his feelings are strong, 
and give him strong action—yet every gesture is 
well timed, and every movement of his body ap¬ 
propriate. 

But, to return to Mr. Hauy and his noble enter¬ 
prise: he soon receiving the patronage of the go¬ 
vernment, and an institution was founded under 
his direction and superintcndance. He invented 
various methods of teaching the different branches 
of common education; geography by having ©he 
outlines of the map raised ; arithmetic by a board 
j filler! with a square hole, into which the pupils set 
j types having the digets on the face of them ; music 
| by having the notes raised and tangible; writing 
by a machine which kept the pencil in a straight 
I line across the paper. 

| This truly great and good man devoted all his 
1 time and thoughts to his subject,and the Institution 
nt Paris, under his care became very flourishing 
and useful, lie taught his pupils to weave, to 
braid, to spin, to make baskets, mats, whipcords, 
moccasins, etc.: he encouraged them to work at 
the more difficult trades, and soon the whole of the 
printing for the blind was executed chiefly by the 
blind themselves. 

His institution soon became known throughout 
Europe, and many of his pupils obtained places of 
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profit and usefulness; he himself received an invi¬ 
tation from the Imperial Government at St. Peters¬ 
burg, to come to that city, and organize a school 
for the blind there. He complied, and succeeded; 
and before hi? death had the satisfaction of know¬ 
ing that provisions were made for instructing the 
blind in various parts of Europe. 

There are now about twelve Institutions, princi¬ 
pally in Germany and England, where the blind 
are taught; that they have not necessarily entailed 
upon them ignorance, poverty, and dependence; 
and that they may become enlightened, active, and 
useful; and they go forth from those schools confi¬ 
dent in their own resources, and possessed of some 
art, by which they can earn an honest livelihood, 
and live active, useful, and respected men. How 
striking the contrastof their situation with that of the 
helpless, because the ignorant blind man, who has 
been brought up from his youth with the humbling 
feeling of dependence—who but crawled from the 
chimney corner in the spring, to pass his days in 
summer sunning himself by the house side—who 
counted the days and nights only a9 it felt wanner 
or colder—who saw no end to the time when he 
should live upon the daily dole of charity from his 
relatives, but in the period when he should enter 
the walls of an Alms House to die a pensioner on the 
public. 

The first cfibrls to get up an institution for the 
instruction of the blind in this country, were made 
by Dr. Fisher, of Boston, and much credit is due to 
him for the persevering interest which he has 
shown in the subject. Several other liberal and 
humane gentlemen soon became interested in the 
project, particularly Messrs. E. Brooks, Win. H. 
Prescott, and C. Locke; and although several 
years elapsed before they effected any thing pub¬ 
licly, they kept silently and perseveringly at work. 
They obtained an act of incorporation, and a 
board of trustees wns appointed. At last they 
engaged a gentleman to collect all the information 
that could be had from the different Institutions in 
Europe, and to procure teachers and apparatus. 

They resolved to make a fair and full experiment 
before they appealed to the public, and expended 
every dollar of the fluids which had been raised, in 
an attempt toeducate six blind children. This wns 
the critical moment in the existence of the infant 
Institution ; for if it had been known that the trus¬ 
tees had run it in debt, much unmerited blame 
would have fallen upon them ; and if condemne d 
by the public at that moment, whether justly or un¬ 
justly, the condemnation would have been fatal. 
On the other hand, if they had been sparing of their 
funds, they might have cramped tlio.se whom they 
employed to educate the children; the latter would 
have failed to learn any tiling worthy of being ex¬ 
hibited to the public ; and the whole design would 
have been defeated. But the Trustees determined 
to risk every thing, upon the supposition that the 
blind could be educated ; and the result showed 
their wisdom; the children did learn, with a facili¬ 
ty and rapidity thntastonishcd even those most con¬ 
versant with the powers of the blind. 

After nearly a year spent in silent preparation, 
the blind children were exhibited to the legislature 
of that state, and examined in the various branches 
of education: and never was examination more 


sntisfactoiy. A liberal appropriation was made 
from the Slate Treasury lor the extension of the 
benefits of the Institution to all the indigent young 
blind of the State of Massachusetts. 

New- York Institution. 

This Institution, which is situated between 33rd 
and 34th streets, on the Eighth and Ninth Avenues, 
was chartered by the Legislature in 1631, and com¬ 
menced its operations in 1632. by taking six chil¬ 
dren from the Alms House, and placing them under 
the care of Dr. John D. Russ, who had made him¬ 
self acquainted with the methods adopted in the 
European schools for teaching the blind, and under 
his care, and subsequently under the care of Dr. 
William C. Wallace, the pupils have rmulc rapid 
progress in reading, writing, arithmetic,geograph}', 
etc., etc. , and in some of the mechanical branches. 
A number of the pupils have demonstrated their 
capability of reaching the higher orders of edu¬ 
cation. 

At the present time, there are forty-one pupils in 
the Institution, and among them are thirteen fe¬ 
males. Applications have recently been made fi r 
the admission of several others. Owing to the li¬ 
mited means received from the State, for the sup¬ 
port of this Institution, the Managers have not been 
able to extend to the Blind as many advantages of 
education as they arc desirous of doing, but hope 
they will soon be enabled to do so by a more liberal 
patronage. The State now pays one hundred and 
thirty dollars each, for the support of thirty-two pu¬ 
pils, and the Corporation of the City of Ncw-York 
allows the same sum for the snppoit of eleven more. 
This limited income has made it necessary to resort 
annually to a Fair, and also to mnkc constant ap¬ 
peals to the benevolent citizens to aid them in sus¬ 
taining the Institution until it shall be more liber¬ 
ally aided by the Legislature. 

The Institution is managed by a superintendnnt 
and matron, two assistant teachers, a music mas¬ 
ter, a basket maker, a weaver, a gnrdner, and 
several domestic servants. The salaries of the 
above persons make up a large item of expense. 

The pupils arc from all parts of the State. Ma¬ 
ny of them arc employed in working willow ini® 
all the variety of baskets, cradles, chairs, settees, 
etc. Some arc employed in weaving carpeting, 
hearth rugs, door inatts, chair and pew cushions 
and mattrasscs. The females are employed in 
needle work, in the making of braid, chairs, and 
knitting The pupils are instructed in music;— 
some of the females have made considerable pro¬ 
gress upon the piano forte, and many of the boys 
upon (lie flute, French horn, trombone, and violin. 

Should this truly benevolent charity meet with 
suitable encouragement, the whole of the pupil.* 
can be so instructed ns to he made capable of earn¬ 
ing their own living on leaving the Institution. 
When educated, they become as cheerful as any 
other portion of society. They manifest a great 
desire to he instructed, and some of them exhibit a 
wonderful tact in learning mechanical branches. 

There are about nine hundred Blind persons in 
the State of Ncw-York alone ; and it is a fact, that 
most of them arc the offspring of poor parents; 
and but for this effort tO|e|luc ate them, most of them 
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would forever have remained in mental darkness. 
A Fair for the benefit of the Institution is to be 
held at Niblo’s Garden, in Broadway, on the 26th, 
29th and 30th days of December instant, which 
will be under the management of many benevo¬ 
lent ladies, assisted by the Managers. 

Should this Fair increase the funds of the Insti¬ 
tution to ail extent adequate to the undertaking, it 
is intended to enlarge the working accommoda¬ 
tions, and to furnish many of the pupils who are 
now anxiously waiting the result, with means to 
pursue immediately some mechanical employment. 
It is to be sincerely hoped such anticipation will 
be more than realized. The philanthropist has 
only to pay this noble charity a visit, and to see 
the Blind at work, and at their studies—and what 
has been made by their hands, and he will feel that 
he never occupied an hour with more pleasure, if 
not with more surprise. 

Baskets, mattra^ses, cushions, etc. are made to 
order at the Institution. 


The Fay Preacher. 

Who has looked upon human frailty, with a heart 
to feel, without a sigh. Life is fed by a thousand 
streams; yet it is lost, if one be dried up. Its sil¬ 
ver cords arc twisted together, with innumerable 
strings, that part asunder, if only one be broken. 
Man in the majesty of his strength is frail; in the 
plentitude of his wisdom and discretion, he is weak 
and thoughtless. In the midst of his greatest secu¬ 
rity, he is surrounded by innumerable dangers. 
However long lie escapes; yet all, suddenly and 
surely perish at last. We are encompassed by 
accidents, each ready to crush us; and our moul¬ 
dering tenements tremble with every brenth. The 
liand of nature plants the seeds of disease in our 
constitutions ; and with the first breath of life they 
germinate. “They grow with our growth and 
•trengthen with our strength.” The earth on which 
we lean for support is a volcano; the atmosphere 
wc breath is pregnant with denth. Health works 
its own decay—strength and vigor the own des¬ 
truction. The food that nourishes the body, con¬ 
tains the poison that effects its dissolution. The 
soul that animates, the fire of intellect and of ge¬ 
nius that brightens it, wears it out by its own action, 
and consumes with its own brightness. Death 
walks around us at every step, lurks in ambush 
along our path, revels in our joys, mingles in the 
feast, kneels at our devotions, and steals upon our 
slumbers When is the moment in which we are 
safe, the spot in which no danger threatens us ? 
From infancy to age—from the cradle to the grave, 
one destiny pursues,—one catastrophe reaches 
us all. Death may linger, but he overtakes us— 
Iiis touch may be gentle, but its effect is sure and 
fatal. 


“How very lovely you look,” said a gallant 
cavalier to a brilliant dame, at a recent fancy 
ball. The lady smiled and simpered, and re¬ 
plied, as she twirled and twisted her jewels, so 
that the light might shine fitly upon them, “ Oh 
yos! I assure you I've got on thirty thousand 
dollars!” And so she had, and was fairly worth 
that sum* 


ORIGINAL. 

To a Friend, 

Who apologized for entertaining me without ceremony. 

Why to me those excuses? thou enn’st not suppose, 
That my friends are less valued when lowly their 
stute. 

Though the world call me proud, oh! art thou one 
of those 

Who think me attached to the life of the great! 

I have mingled, ’tis true, with the rich and the gay, 
And found pleasure in sharing their heartless 
parade, 

But ’tis only for those who have tried them to say 
Ilow quic kly those dearly bought pleasures must 
f.ide. 

They attract the attention , and please for awhile, 
But thej'touch not the heart, nt least cannot touch 
mine, 

Oh ! dearer by far one affectionate smile, 

One glance in which*feeli ng and candor combine. 

’Tis the heart and the mind that attract my esteem. 
If surrounded by grandeur, or gracing a cot, 

I care not.—And no feeling bosom can deem 
The virtues it loves are confined to one lot. 

Yet amid the wild pleasures or wildering cares, 

Of the world, is affection oft destined to fade, 
More sweetly it blooms when secured from their 
snares. 

When nurtured by sorrow, and hidden in shade. 

Then make me but welcome .,—I ask for no more. 
While sincere as it now is, our friendship re¬ 
mains, 

Should it ever (but think not I fear it) be o’er 
We will fetter ourselves in formality’s chains. 

Ella. 


The Wife. 

How sweet to the soul of a man (says Hierocles) 
is the society of a beloved wife, when wearied and 
broken down by the labors of the day, her endear¬ 
ments can soothe, her lender cares restore him. 
The solicitude and the anxieties, and the heaviest 
misfortunes of life are hardly to be borne by him 
who has the weiglitof business and domestic cares 
at the same time to contend with. But how much 
lighter do they seem, when after his necessary 
vocations are over he returns home, and there finds 
a partner of all his griefs and troubles, who takes 
for his sake her share of labors upon her and soothes 
the anguish of his anticipation. A wife is not os 
she is falsely represented and esteemed by some, 
a burden or a sorrow to man. No! she shares his 
burdens, and she alleviates his sorrows; for there 
is no difficulty so heavy or insupportable in life, 
but it may be surmounted by the mutual labors and 
the affectionate concord of that holy partnership. 


There are two eventful periods in the life of a 
woman—one when she wonders who she’ll have— 
the other when she wonders who’ll have her. 
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LET’S AWAIT TO THE GREENWOOD SHADE. 


A Favorite Song:. 

COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO FORTE , 

BY MRS. YATES. 
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Let’s away to the mountain so high, 

And roam o’er the far-spreading heath, 
Where no Shepherd, nor hamlet is nigh, 
And we view all the valley beneath— 
Then with hearts that with gratitude glow 
We’ll cheerful return as we went: 

Nor for honors, or riches, forego 

All the blessings of health, and content. 
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FRITHIOF AT HIS FATHERS TOMB. 


Frithiof at his Father’s Tomb. 

From Frith tops Saga. 


Ingcborg’s Lament* 

From Frithiof's Saga. 


NUMBER 11. 


>( Bright sets the sun, and sweet it is to view 
Its inildrays quiver through the foliage green! 
Alfaders look!—as pure in evening dew 
As in his ocean's wave, and as serene. 

Tinged are tiie hill tops with his rosy light; 

Ab, still it tells of blood in Balders fane. 

Soon will the landscape be enwrapp’d in night, 
And, like a golden shield, the sun sink in the main. 


“ Pleased I beheld each well-remembered field, 
Friend of my boyhood, dear to childish love: 

Still the same flowers their evening perfume yield, 
And the same songsters through the forest rove. 
Still on the reefs the foaming billows break ; 

Too happy he, who o’er them never sails! 

Of war, of fame, perfidious hopes they wake, 

’Tis but to lure us far from our paternal vales. 


*• Bright waves ! I know ye, for ye often bore 
Tfh* intrepid swimmer on your breasts of blue : 

I know thee, valley, where we long since swore 
Eternal fealty such as earth ne’er knew. 

And you, ye birch trees, in whose bark I scored 
Full many a rune of love, ye stand, I sec, 

With silver trunks, and boughs with foliage stored 
And all is as it was; no change—except in me. 


** My father’s tomb !—and does the hero sleep ? 
Gone, never to return, he dwells within 
A starry tent, they say, and oft and deep, 

He drains his mead cup midst the buckler’s din. 
Oh, Asa's guest! oh, Thors ten Vickingson! 

Look on thy son, from out those fields of bliss. 
With runes, with groans I come not. but alone 
To soothe the god I seek; oh, father teach me this! 


“ Is the tomb dumb ? yet Angantyr of yore 
Broke for a sword the silence of the grave ; 

The sword was good, but Thirsing’s worth scarce 
more 

Than FrithioPs prayer, who never begged a glaive. 
Wish’d I a sword the holm gangcould supply : 
From thee, the Asas pardon I require : 

Speak of my anguish’d thought, my grief dimmed 
eye, 

And say, a noble soul still shrinks from Balder’s ire. 


Still silent ? hark ! it is the wild wane sings ; 

A gentle music! come! thine ear apply! 

The storm is stirring; place thee on its wing?. 

And whisper to me, as it passes by. 

High in the west unnumbered gold ring’s shine; 
Charged with thy thought let one a herald speed; 
What! canst thou not? what! neither word nor 
«ig" 

For thy despairing son! the dead are poor indeed!” 


The autumn wind blows fresh and high, 
The angry billows roar, 

The tempest rends the gloomy sky, 

Yet still I tread the shore. 

My eager sight I ever strain 
A distant suit to see ; 

Oh, happy sail! that on the main, 

My Frithiof follows thee. 

Oh, ye blue waves! roll not so high, 

A nd speed not thus I pray ! 

Too swift he flies; thou starry sky. 

Shine brightly on his way ! 

When spring returns at nature's call. 

He too will come again ; 

But in the valley, and the hall 
He’ll seek forme in vain. 

For calmly then beneath the grass 
Will Ingeborga lie, 

The cold, pale victim then, alas! 

Of cruel destiny. 

He left, in haste to plough the main, 

11 is falcon on the strand : 

Oh, noble bird ! with me remain ! 

I’ll feed thee from my hand. 

Frcya a falcon's wings approved 
To trace the earth around 

And seek her Oeder, her beloved 
But him she never found. 

And shouldst thou lend thy pinions light 
They would not serve me now; 

Death may alone to aid my flight. 

His murky wings bestow ! 

Rest on my shoulder, falcon dear. 

And gaze upon the sea ! 

We gaze in vain ; no barks appear ; 

He comes not back to me ! 

Again lie’ll tread his father’s hall 
When in my grave I sleep: 

Bid him our childhood’s days recall. 

And Frithiof then will weep. 


Propriety la Dress* 


| Women should not confine their attention todress 
[in their public appearance. They should accustom 
themselves to an habitual neatness, so that in the 
most careless undress, in their most unguarded 
hours, they may have no reason to be ashamed of 
their appearance. They will not easily believe how 
much men consider their dress as expressive of 
their characters ; vanity, levity, slovenliness, and 
folly appear through it. An elegant simplicity isau 
equal proof of taste and delicacy. 
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“Putting? to Rights.” 

If any one is fond of variety ? let him marry—I 
speak it oracularly, and in full detiance of the ge-, 
nerally received opinion of the dull monotony of the 
marriage life. I affirm it to be neither dull nor mo¬ 
notonous ; but on the contrary, a source of intinite 
variety, and as such ] can recommend it—though 
to say the truth, were I obliged to write my school- 
copies over it again, it would go against my con¬ 
science to say, that “ Variety is charming!” 

The fact is, I am a literary man, and get my liv¬ 
ing by my pen. I am a household drudge to editors 
of magazines, booksellers, and gentlemen who wish j 
to have a literary reputation, without the trouble of 
writing books. You may therefore suppose, that 
quietude and domestic comfort is essential to my 
success. Now my wife does not think so, or at 
least her ideas of domestic comfort differ so mate¬ 
rially from mine, as to render it muchthesamething. 
She is never happy but when the house is a perfect 
chaos with scouring, dusting, and above all “ put¬ 
ting to rights.” She would be delighted if a troop 
of soldiers were quartered on her for the pleasure 
of putting things to “ rights” afterwards. If she 
walked in her sleep, it would be with a duster in her 
hand. If she were ever tempted to purloin, it 
would be yellow soap. The very paint on my 
doors and wainscoai is giving way in picturesque 
streaks to the original deal by repeated semirings— 
and there is more bread consumed in rubbing the 
paper on my parlor walls than would keep my fa¬ 
mily. Thank God, it will be rubbed oft’ soon. I 
have not a chair or a table in my house but what is 
ricketty with continued polishing;—that is what iny 
wife calls “ taking care of the furniture.” But oh! 
that “ putting to rights.” Paper, paint, chairs and 
tables, might all go, if I could be spared that horror. 
If I die, the verdict of the coroners jury will surely 
be, died of “ putting to rights.” 

I have a good sized table to myself—a writing ta¬ 
ble—on this is spread my various notes and papers, 
whether preparing an article for the magazine, cor¬ 
recting a manuscript for a publisher, or writing a 
book for an author. To an ordinary eye every 
tiling rnny appear in confusion there, but to me it 
is in perfect order. I can place my linger upon 
every thing I want. But no; that will not do for my 
wife. Things must be “put to rights.” The mo¬ 
ment my back is turned, therefore, the process com¬ 
mences. The table is rubbed and polished till the 
joints creak again—the drawers are all turned top¬ 
sy-turvy, and the papers bundled up and crammed 
away in places where it will take me a month to find 
them again. When I return, I’m at my wit’s end ; 

I am like a man going to sleep with flowing curls, 
waking and finding himself in a trim crop wig ! 

Never shall I forget the hubbub we were in for a 
whole week, when the child exhibited symptoms of 
a flea-bite. The house was scrubbed from garret to 
cellar, blankets were scoured, carpets beat, win¬ 
dows and doors open day and night, until she 
caught a violent cold, and 1—the rheumatism. But 
in order that you may have a more vivid sense of 
my enjoyments, I will give you my diary for a day. 

March 13 —Rose at 8 o'clock—very cold, a little 
snow upon the ground—my wife rises an hour ear¬ 
lier, she, careful creature, is determined the servant 


■ shall have no opportunity for making the tea and 
toast—got out of bed on to the cold bare floor—my 
I wife says, that carpets harbor dust, and not health- 
I ful in bed rooms—shave with cold water, teeth chat¬ 
tering with cold, and cut myself—can’t get hot 
water, my wife says, cold water’s bracing. Come 
down at Inst, stiff’as an icicle, and blue as the cho¬ 
lera—find windows and doors all wide open—my 
wife says, a well ventilated house, makes things 
sweet and wholesome, and keeps dustfrom settling! 
find a little green smoke instead of fire, struggling 
through a host of cinders—walk briskly up and 
down the room blowing my fingers—no signs of 
- breakfast, can’t get the kettle to boil—servant em¬ 
ployed in the interim whitening the door-steps; 
street door open, of course, a cutting north-east wind 
finding its way into one s very narrow. Enter, at 
last, a bright tea-kettle, placed at a respectable dis¬ 
tance from flic green smoke—bit of bread singed 
here and there, and called toast—tea made with 
luke warm water, better that tea should be weak, 
than the bright tea-kettle be blacked, so my wife 
says—try in vain to get on my boots, find a scrub¬ 
bing brush in one, and a duster in the other. 

About 11 o’clock find my way out, and toil all 
day among publishers, editors, etc., without success 
return hungry and dispirited, hoping, though W’ith 
some misgiving, to [find comfort at home—turn the 
corner of the street where I live, and view with dis¬ 
may a volume of dust, the downy residueof the bed¬ 
room sweepings, and tea leaves flying with the ve¬ 
locity of light, through the street door of my domi¬ 
cile—not my house on fire, and a dozen engines 
I playing upon it, could convey to my senses a more 
appaling image—heard half a dozen miserable chil¬ 
dren in the street, squalling—“ Home sweet home, 
there's no place like home,' 1 joined in the chorus. My 
mind made up to the worst, by the sight of the airing 
process, I rush onwards and knock at the door.— 
They know my knock inside, and therefore in no 
hurry to come—cutting north-east wind with sleet; 
the door opened at last, and back door, being of 
course wide open, am saluted with a blast of wind, 
stormy enough to spring the fore topmast of a man 
of war—my hat flies into the middle of the street— 
striving to save it, my umbrella goes after it, and I, 
struggling for my footing, am covered in a twink¬ 
ling with a cloud of feathers, dust, and tea leaves, 
the contents of a dust pan at the foot of the stairs ! 

Regain my equilibrium together with my beaver 
and umbrella, though with infinite difficulty—not so 
my temper. Enter my parlor, good heaven ! what 
am I doomed to behold—Is it an auction room, or n 
place distressed for rent ? or a marine store shop, or 
a jew’s exchange? fender and fire irons upon my 
writing table, and my papers—where? dusted and 
“ put'to rights!”—“ put to rights,”—Oh ! what re¬ 
trospective agonies does not that most expressive of 
horrors conjure up ! to those who have suffered un¬ 
der the discipline embraced in that detestable 
phrase, it is needless to expatiate, to those who have 
not, no words can convey an adequate meaning. To 
sum up, wife scolding, child screaming—servant 
crying—and I swearing in an agony of rage, and 
mortification, rush out ofthe house intending to take 
a passage for the Swair River, or New Zealand .'— 
Think better ofit, rather starve at home than be eat¬ 
en up by the savages, bo return to my yoke! 
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THE DEATH BED, Ac. 


The Death Bed. 

I had never yet seen the agonies of a death-bed, 
though the sight of human guttering had become 
familiar, and had ceased to excite those painful sen¬ 
sations which it had at first created. I had sedu¬ 
lously avoided remaining to be a witness of the last 
struggles of mortality. # * # 1 went up stairs ac¬ 
companied by the husband—On approaching the 
bed-side, 1 was shocked to perceive that his wife 
was dying and that all human aid was fruitless. 
She was a young and must have been a strikingly 
handsome woman; but her fine features now bore 
the impress of the destroyer. Iler cheeks were 
sunk, her nostrils and lips quivered during the res¬ 
piration: a cold clammy sweat stood upon-her 
forehead, and her countenance was pinched, and 
wore that peculiar appearance, termed by us "fa¬ 
cies hypocratica .” I sat down ; her pulse was feeble 
and intermitted. She was slightly delirious ; but 
when roused, answered faintly and rationally ; I 
inquired how she was, and if she guttered much ? 
“No," she snid, “no, none whatever, it is quite 
gone. I am quite belter ; and when I have slept 
shall be well.” This was said slowly, and at inter¬ 
vals. and with imperfect articulation. Her sister 
who was in the room,and in high spirits, as the pain 
had left her, little imagining that it was a fatal 
symptom, told me that for several days she had 
been in great agony. 

I called the husband aside, and shortly, hut dis¬ 
tinctly informed him, that a very brief period, and 
his wife would be no more. He was startled, but 
incredulous ; “ she was easier, she must be better 
the doctor had told him so; I shook my head, and 
desired him to go for her mother, who had just left 
the house, in the confident hope that her daughter 
was recovering. He obeyed me very reluctantly 
and I again set down at the bed-side, waiting for 
his return, in order to summon the surgeon. The 
angel of death was, however, nearer than 1 imag¬ 
ined. A fitful and meaning smile played over her 
features; her hands wandered about as if in search 
of something; while the intervals between respi¬ 
ration became longer and longer; her chest heaved 
and that peculiar gurgling sound in the throat, 
known as “ death rattle,” apprised me that the mo¬ 
ment of dissolution was at hand. Her sister terri¬ 
fied at these portentous changes, looking at me for 
information, I could only say. that in a few minutes 
all would be over. She fled shrieking out of the 
room, and I was left alone with the dying woman. 
I sat gazing upon her with a feeling of awe and 
dread ; I almost expected to see the dark Azrael 
stoop over his victim, and the disembodied spirit 
wing its way from its earthly tabernacle. 

I gazed upon her with a species of fascination ; 
without having power to turn my eyes a moment 
from her face ; at length, after a slight convulsive 
shudder, her eyelids .were elevated and a deeper 
respiration took place. I waited in vain for its re¬ 
turn. Her lower jaw fell, her arms lost their life¬ 
like position—she was dead'. 

Buried in contemplation, I remained motionless, 
till I was roused by the hasty entrance of her hus¬ 
band, mother and sister. Twenty minutes past, and 
they fondly believed her convalescent, and they 
now found her acorpse. I withdrew to the window, 


and whilst a hurst of passionate sorrow overpow¬ 
ered the mourners, they knell around the bed, the 
heavy sobs of the man mingling with the wilder 
grief of the female. I looked at the group ; what 
a contrast between the living and the dead ! She 
lav before them as if in a profound and heavy sleep, 
her features preceptibly changing and assuming 
their original beauty of expression, as the srnile 
that played over them was gradually waning, and 
as the muscles lost their irritability ; whilst they 
were weeping in nil the attitudes of a first afflic¬ 
tion, wringing their hands, and addressing her with 
vehement words of endearment. After these oc¬ 
currences, it was my lot to see death in various 
shapes, from the calm preparations, the hope and 
confidence of unshrinking innocence, to the frantic 
terror and fierce impenitence for guilt and materi¬ 
alism. By a beautiful and benificent dispensation 
of Providence, it however, but rarely happened 
that patients were at all cuncious of the immediate 
approach of dissolution : and I am not aware that 
in any instance which came under my personal no¬ 
tice, any sign was exhibited that the moment of ex¬ 
tinction was anticipated. 


ORIGINAL. 

Impromptu. 

On witnessing Hanington s Dioramas. 

Oh ! fair are the sights, and rare arc the shows 
Which are seen in our city, as all the world knows. 
But would we see Mature, in rich display, 

We must go to the City Saloon in Broadway— 
There children may learn what too late they are 
taught, 

The truths which the Bible alone, to light brought. 
The sin and rebellion which reigns in the world. 
That structures, man rears, soon to atoms arc hurl'd, 
They may there see how beautiful Nature appears. 
When man worships God, and his order reveres. 
But should lie presume with his author to cope, 

He is lost in a deluge without end or scope. 

Wc may there view Creation in beauty array’d, 
The glories, of sunrise, of twil ight, and shade. 
Fields crown'd with verdure, enamel'd with flowers, 
With sweet smiling groves, and light airy bowers. 
This world we inhabit—itsearth,nnd its sea, 

In storm, calm, or sunshine howe’er it may be. 

More truly develop'd were never yet shown 
In climes, in a torrid, or a temperate zone. 

And Iicmc is portray'd with skill equal and true 
A Body, celestial, majestic to \ic\v 
The fair queen of night in modest attire, 

Scorns teeming w ith brilliancy, glowing with fire. 

A light though she borrows in external mien, 
Within is a radience like Woman’s mind seen, 
She, wisely moves on in a meek, humble sphere, 
And her worth never known ’till her virtues appear. 
Thus is drawn from this planet, so gentle and mild, 
Instruction for all, man, woman, and child. 

They here learn to view with discretion and care, 
Before they give judgment tho’ things humble arc. 
Then rest not content, when rare beauties you see, 
And think nothing fairer or brighter can be, 

Von never have cull’d half the flowers in your way, 
’Till you call upon Haningloniu Broadway. 

i r* -c. ■ 
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-L*j «'*o hi uuiants of the City of New-York, 

IN THE EXCHANGE, IN WALL-STREET. 

The statue was about fifteen feet high, including 
The base on which it was elevated, and chiselled 
from the whitest marble. The figure represented i 

1 


li triumphs in blood, 

It revels in gore, 

There is woe in its flight. 
There arc tears in its train 
Like the meteors of night, 
May its glories soon wane. 
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NEW-YORK, JANUARY, 193C. 


merchants’ Exchange. 


[ him, holdii.g a scroll in the left hand resting on the 


This magnificent edifice was totally destroyed ! thigh, and a scarf partly covering the body. We 
by that devouring element—Conflagration, on the J have not been able to ascertain the piobable cost 
night of the 16th December, 1835. That era in 1 of this statue. 


the history of the City of New-York, will be long re-j Attached to the Rotunda, were several large 
membered by the inhabitants of that portion of our ’rooms,—one was occupied as the Exchange Read- 
city, which is now laid a barren waste—present- ing-Iloom; in the rear, was that used for auction 
ing as the scene does, an uninterrupted view from I sales of real estate, shipping and stocks, and to 
Wall street, to the east river, artd thence to Coen- j the right of this, after ascending a flight of stairs, 
tiesslip. The prospect is one of awful grandeur, as the saloon, in which the Board of Brokers assein- 


faras the eye can reach; here and there the sight | bled daily, presented itself to the spectator. The 
is only obstructed by the ruins of towering edifices, j Post-office occupied the easterly poition of the 
which were, but yesterday, the boast of the 1 basement. 

wealthiest, and now stand as if 44 in proud defiance” J The fire reached the dome of the Exchange, 
of the surrounding desert. {about half-past one o’clock, after having raged in 


The Merchants’ Exchango was one of the | the vicinity for five long hours. It crept silently 
largest structures ornamenting the city, situated on And secretly along, till it burst forth in volumes of 
the south-side of Wall street, occupying one hun- 1 flames and smoke. The basement and the ro- 
dred and fifteen feet front, between William and ! tunda, were entirely covered with goods, which 
Hanover streets, extending in the rear to Exchange 1 bad been carried there lor safety, no one imagining 
Place. It was three stories in height, exclusive of for a moment that the fire could extend so far. The 
the basement and attic. The Southwest front, one flames spread with fearful rapidity, and at four 


hundred and fourteen feet on Exchango Place; and j o’clock, the dome had fallen with a tremendous 


the main front on Wall street was of Westchester crash, burying all beneath it, in a gulf of burn- 
marble. The first and second stories of the Ionic mg. smoking ruins, and shrouding forever from 
order, from the temple of Minerva Polias, at view, the noble statue of Hamilton. 

Prigne, in Ionia. A recessed elliptical portico of! Arrangements have been completed for the re¬ 
forty feet wide introduced in front. A screen of I building of the .Merchants’ Exchange, upon an ex- 


four columns and two antaj, each thirty feet high, j 
and three feet four inches in diameter above the 
base, composed of a single block of marble, ex¬ 
tended across the front of the portico, supporting 
an entablature of six feet in height, on which rested 
the third story, making a height of sixty feet from 
the ground. The columns are now splintered and 
mutilated from top to bottom, looking as picturesque 
as a Greek temple in ruins. 

The principal entrance to the Rotunda and Ex¬ 
change Room was by a flight of ten marble steps, 
with a pedestal at each end. On ascending to the 
portico, three doors opened to the vestibule in front, 
while one on each hand opened to offices. * The 
vestibule was of the Ionic order from the little 
Ionic temple of Illyssus. The Exchange Room, I 
which was the Rotunda, represented in the accom¬ 
panying view, measured seventy-fire feet long, fifty 
feet wide, and forty-two feet high. 

In the centre of the Rotunda, was lately erected 
by the liberality of our Merchants, a statue of 
General Alexander Hamilton, which is pictured at 
length in the view, sculptured by Ball Hughes, and 
on it inscribed:— 

ERECTED TO THE 

MEMORY OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
By the Merchants of the City of New-York, 

IN THE EXCHANGE, IN WALL-STREET. 

The Statue was about fifteen feet high, including 
the base on which it was elevated, and chiselled 
from the whitest marble. The figure represented i 


tended plan, taking in those lots to the west, as 
far as William street, and it is contemplated, that a 
square forty-feet wide shall surround the edifice. 

ORIGINAL. 

The Spirit of War! 

Tin*. Spirit of War ! 

Hath aroused in its might. 

It spreadeth afar. 

Like the darkness of night; 

It cometh in madness, 

In fury and wrath. 

It hringeth but sadness, 

And death in its path. 

The Spirit of War ! 

It rolls like the flood ; 

Sacked cities shall stream, . 

In rivers of blood ; 

The dying and dead. 

The mangled and slain, 

Who for liberty bled, 

Shall be strow’d o’er the plain. 

The Spirit of War ! 

The Spirit of War ! 

It triumphs in blood, 

It revels in gore, 

There is woe in its flight, 

There arc tears in its train ; 

Like the meteors of night, 

May its glories soon wane. 
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A NIGHT IN THE WOODS. 


A NIGHT IN THE WOODS. 

B T W. J. SHELLING. 


I was once so unfortunate as to be benighted 
while hunting the buffalo. [ started early in the 
morning, though it was so cold that each particu¬ 
lar hair of my whiskers accreted a portion of my 
vital moisture in the form of an icicle, and a stran¬ 
ger might have taken me for the Genius of Winter, 
direct from the North Pole, on a visit. Neverthe¬ 
less, I kept on the even tenor of my way, though 
the temperature was lower than human charity— 
confiding in my Indian mittens and hunting shirt. 

1 wandered far into the hare prairie, which was 
spread around me like an ocean of snow, the gen¬ 
tle undulations here and there having no small re- 
sunhluiire to the ground swell. When the sttn 
took olf his night-cap of mist (for the morning was 
cloudy) the glare of the landscape, or rather snow- 
scape, was absolutely painful to my eyes; but a 
small veil of green crape obviated that difficulty.— 
Toward noon I was aware of a buffalo, at a long 
distance, turning lip the snow with his nose and feet, 
and cropping the withered grass beneath. I al¬ 
ways thought it a deed of mercy to slay such an 
old fellow, he looks so miserable and discontented 
with himself. As to the individual in question, I 
determined to put an end to his long, turbulent and 
evil life. 

To this effect, I approached him ns a Chinese 
malefactor approaches a mandarin—that is to snv, 
prone, like a serpent. But the parity only existed 
with respect to the posture ; for the aforesaid male- 
fac'or expects to receive pain, whereas I intended 
to inflict it He was a grim-looking barbarian— 
and. if a beard he a mark of wisdom, Peter the Her¬ 
mit was a fool to him. So when I had attained a 
suitable proximity, 1 appealed to his feelings with 
a bullet. He ran—and I ran; and I had the best 
reason to run—for he ran after me, and I thought 
that a pair of horns might destroy mv ii-ual equa¬ 
nimity and equilibrium. In truth, I did not fly any 
too fast, lor the old bashaw was close behind me, 
and I could hear him breathe. I threw awuv my 
gun, and. as there was no tree at hand, I gained the 
cci.t c of a pond of a few yards area, such as are 
found all over the prairies in February. Here I 
stood secure, as though in a magic circle, well 
know ing that neither pigs nor buffaloes can walk 
upon ice. My pursuer was advised of this fact 
also and did i o* venture to trust himself on so slip¬ 
pery a footing. Yet it seemed that he was no gen¬ 
tleman; at least he did not practise forgiveness of 
i juries. He perambulated the periphery of the 
pond till I was nearly as cold as the ice under me. 
It was worse than the stone jug or tho black hole at 
Cal' U 'a. Ah! thought I, if I had only my gun, I 
would soon relieve you from your post. But dis¬ 
content was all in vain. Thus I remained, and 
thus he remained, for at least four hours. In the 
mean while, I thought of the land of steady habits; 
of baked beans, and pumpkins, and codfish on Sat¬ 
urdays. There, said I to myself, my neighbor’s 


I proceeding? would be reckoned unlawful, I guess; 
for no one can be held in custody without a warrant, 
and sufficient reason. If ever I get back, 1 wont 
' be caught in such a scrape again. 

| G riel’does not last forever; neither docs anger— 
and my janitor, either forgetting his resentment, 
w hich, to say the truth, was not altogether ground¬ 
less, or thinking it was useless, or tired of his self- 
imposed duty, or for some reason or other, bid me 
farewell with a loud bellow, and walked away to n 
little oasis that was just in sight, and left me to my 
meditations. I picked up my gun and followed; 
he entered the w ood, ami so did 1, just in time tt> 
see him fall and expire. 

j The sun was setting, and the weather was getting 
[colder and colder. 1 could hear the ground crack 
I and the trees split with its intensity. I was at least 
[twenty miles from home; and it behoved me, if I 
i did not wsh to wake in the morning and find myself 
dead, to make afire as speedily as possible. I now 
first perceived that, in my very natural hurry toes- 
capefroin my shaggy foe, I had lost the martin-skin 
wherein I carried my flint, steel and tinder. This 
was of little consequence; Iliad often made a fire 
bv the aid of my gun before, and I drew my knife,, 
and began to pick the flint. Death to my hopes— 
at the very first blow I struck it ten yards from the 
lock and it was lost forever in the snow. 

Well, said I to myself, I have cooked a pretty ket¬ 
tle of fish, and brought my calf's head to a fine mar¬ 
ket. Shall I furnish those dissectors, the wolves,, 
with a subject, or shall cold work the same effect 
on me that grief did upon Niobe? Would that I 
had a skin like a buffalo! Necessity is the spur ns 
well as the rm>t!»er of invention; and, at these last 
words, a new idea flashed through my brain like 
lightning. I verily believe that I took off the skin, 
of my victim in fewer than ten strokes of my knife. 
3uch a hide is no trifle; it takes a strong man to 
lift it; but I rolled the one in question about me, 
with the hair inward, and lay down to sleep, tolera¬ 
bly s ir.r that i.e tlier Jack Frost nor the waives 
could get at me through an armor thicker and tough¬ 
er than the se\on-f« Id shield of Ajax. 

Darkness closed in, and a raven began to sound 
j his note of evil omen from a neighboring branch, 
j Croak on, black angel, said I; I have heard ertak- 
[ ing befi r^ now, and am not to be frightened by any 
of your color. Suddenly a herd of wolves struck 
I up at a distance, probably excited by the scent of 
the slain buffalo. Howl on, said I; and, being 
among wolves, 1 will howl too—for I like to be in 
the fashion ; but that shall be the extent of our inti¬ 
macy. Accordingly I uplifted my voice, like a pe- 
, lican in the wilderness, and gave them back their 
, noise, with interest. Then I laid down again, and 
moralized. This, thought I, is life. What would 
my poor mother say, if she were alive now? I hare 
read boqks of adventures, but never read any thing 
like this. I fell asleep without further ado. 
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Then I dreamed—oli,such a dream! Metlioughtf for death; for it seemed inevitable that I must he 


my slain enemy rose slowly to his feet, skinless as 
lie was, and gave such a look ns I have heard 
called a tan-yard grin, in which the double-dis¬ 
tilled essence and essential oil of spite seem to be 
concentrated. Anon he approached me, and tried 
to gore me with his horns—and turned me over and 
over with his nose and feet. At last he sat down 
on my breast, and looking me deliberately in the 
eye, bellowed, ‘Give me my skin—give me my 
skin.’ I awoke in a cold sweat; and to enhance 
my vexation, I heard an Indian drum, accompanied 
by several voices, on the other side of the wood. 
Now, thought I, I have lain down supperless, where 
there was a wigwam within a quarter of a mile, 
where I might have claimed hospitality. I strove 
to rise; but my coverlid was now frozen, and kept 
me as close as if I had been cased in mortar. 1 
grinned with fretfulness to think that I should be 
obliged to lie till noon the next day, before the sun 
would effect my release, and for a moment I 
thought I would cry to my swarthy neighbors for 
assistance. Unwilling, however, to be the laugh¬ 
ing stock of savages, I summoned all my philoso¬ 
phy, and slept again. It should not he forgotten 
that the raven kept up his ominous noise all the 
while, as though he were my evil spirit. I slept, 1 
said ; but upon reflection, I recalled the assertion; 
each a state of the faculties cannot he called sleep. 
The buffalo rose again and stood beside me. 1 
could feel his hot breath upon my face ; mctlionght 
it savored of sulphur—ami I could see every vein 
and muscle,even the hole where ruy bullet had en¬ 
tered, just as my knife had laid them bare. I 
■strove to cry out; but my utterance was choked by 
a mouthful of wool, and I was compelled to be si¬ 
lent. My tormentor did not give me much time to 
reflect; for he suddenly pricked up Ilia cars nml 
perked up his tail, and bellowed loud and long— 
and at his summons a vast herd of his fellows came 
bounding into the wood, and ranged themselves 
around me, and joined in the note of the leader. 
Somehow, or other, I thought they were and were 
not buffalos, at one and the same time. They had 
horns, and shaggy Imir, and tails, and four legs 
a piece; yet, as I looked at them, I thought I could 
discover exaggerated resemblances of the human 
face divine. One of them looked like Powers, 
who was hanged for murder. I was frightened at 
their aspects, and involuntarily looked up at my 
friend the raven. Strange to tell, his beak gradu¬ 
ally elongated as f gazed, till it was as long as, and 
very like a hautbnis. How lie kept his seat I knew 
not; but he grasped it with all his claws, which 
looked like those of a Bengal tiger. 

This was enough; I wished to sec no more of 
him ; hut now, the quadrupeds were quadrupeds 
no longer. A score or two had reared upon their 
hinder legs, and each gallantly given his hoof to his 
partner. All at once the piper on the tree struck 
up, and the animals began to dance. Fust and fu¬ 
rious was their mirth; negroes at a corn-husking 
are fools in comparison. The creature I had shot 
was pre-eminent for his superior size and superna¬ 
tural agility, and remarkable for his bare and beg¬ 
garly looks, as well as for the vitrified appearance 
of his eyes, which put me in mind of two burnt 
holesin a blanket. I shut my eyes, and prepared 


trampled to pumice in the twinkling of an eye. 
They bounded about me, and grazed me at every 
step. The naked rascal, especially, sprang aloft 
repeatedly, directly over me, and how lie failed to 
alight on my carcass I cannot tell. I have seen a 
mountebank dance among eggs without breaking 
any—and it was wonderful; hut how I escaped 
being trampled upon was Mill more so. 

At last the figure was complete ; hut the dancers 
did not stand still. They resumed their natural po¬ 
sition, and pushed at me with their horns, and 
flung up their heels at me. A hundred times my 
nose was grazed by them ; hut still, as if by a mi¬ 
racle, the skin remained unbroken. My inch ene¬ 
my seemed to take peculiar pleasure in this pas¬ 
time, which he practised, I thought, with the same 
feeling that makes an Indian try liolv close he can 
stick his arrows to a prisoner without hitting him. 

1 could do nothing ; so I grinned and bore it like a 
martyr. 

The piper struck up again, ar.d the dance re¬ 
commenced ; but the air was now changed for 
one more lively—and as they vaulted they bellowed 
in chorus, hut still their voices w ere like the human 
voice, and 1 could distinguish the burthen of the 
ditty : 

“ Rouse him about, and touze him about, 

Arid frighten him out of his skin.” 

I am unable to say how long the sport continued» 
hut at the time, it seemed to last a century. 

All things must have au cud , nnd at last the 
entertainment war, over, and the gambols censed. 

* A change came o’er the spirit of my dream/ I 
thought the horns of’my persecutors stiaiglmncd 
and changed into cars, their hoof, dropped oft and 
gave place to claws, (loir wool uncurled and be¬ 
came gray, their snouts lengthened, and theii tails 
grew bushy. In short, they were honest, (uic 
wolves; hut still the same fiendish test midnnee to 
humanity blasted my eyesight. My arch-enemy 
was still distinguished by the absence of epidermis 
and cuticle;. IStidden.lv he howled, lot.g, loud and 
shrill. That howl thrills through my brain now, 
and 1 shall never fo riret it. Then came another 
dance, and the very tires reeled with afVrgbt. 
Snapping, snarling and gnn diing of tcelii succeed¬ 
ed ; and it was all at me ! I would have given the 
world to have been able to close my eyes and sl ut 
out the hideous spectacle—hut no, I could not do so 
much ns wink ; 1 was fascinated, and could not 
help staring at these accnimilatcd horrors. 

At the conclusion of the dance, they all stood 
round mein silence. M he skinless leader hr.i k» i 
sharply; and at the signal, they all shook them¬ 
selves, in t!ie manner of a d*'g coining out of the 
water. There thev stood, and shook, and shook, 
till I thought they would shake tin msc Ives out of 
their skins also. At every shake, show < rs of fleas 
fell upon me; the atmosphere seemed full of them. 
Then, at another bark of their leader, the wolves 
all disappeared. 

I had been flea-hiiten three times in the course of 
my life—hut that was cakes and gingerbread to 
what I now suffered. 1 was stung all over; I think 
the point of a pin placed on any part of my body 
could not have missed a puncture. I was mad- 
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dened with the pain, and prayed mentally for Death 
to end iny misery; but he would not come. I 
thought of the cattle stung in hot weather by horse¬ 
flies, and my heart pitied them. The worst was 
yet to coine. The flies entered my ears, and de¬ 
voured my brain. They ascended my nostrils, and 
thence finding their way down my throat, preyed 
upon my vitals. The pas ;nge being open, keeping 
my mouth shut was of no avail. 1 looked upward 
to the raven; and his duplicate sat beside him—and 
still as 1 gazed his figure seemed to multiply, till 
every branch of the tree bent under a flock of ra¬ 
vens. This was not all; their number still in¬ 
creased, till the air was literally alive with them.— 
They flew round me, and alighted on my body, 
and peeked at me, and croaked in every sharp and 
flat of the gamut: and I had no power to resist. 
There I lay, bound hand and foot, enduring, what 
with fleas, arid what with ravens, torments than 
which the Inquisition has no greater; and all for 
having deprived an old buffalo of his skin. 

Again 1 heard the howl; and again the fiend 
wolves huriied around me. They fell upon me; 
and my old enemy flew at my throat, and tore out 
my windpipe, and bolted it before my face; then 
they shifted the attack to my feet; they tore away 
the covering and gnawed my toes—nay, they snap¬ 
ped them oil, joint by joint, and I could hear them 
snap and snail for each as it fell to the ground. 1 
am not sure that I could have survived this treat¬ 
ment much longer; but to my great relief I heard 
a human voice, and my tormentors fled, as if the 
mammoth of the Big Bone Licks was behind them. 

I opened my eyes; and with unspeakable joy be¬ 
held a young Indian with whom I was perfectly 
acquainted, standing over me, and the sun riding 
high above the tree-tops. lie speedily unrolled 
me, and released me from my durance, laughing 
heartily all the while. At another time 1 could 
have trimmed his cars for his impertinence; hut 
now I was glad even to he laughed at. 1 rose to 
iny feet with some difficulty, and stamped a reason¬ 
able quantum of caloric into my toes. They were 
so cold that I did not wonder they had seemed to 
be bitten ofl'. A further survey convinced me that 
my other impressions had been not altogether erro¬ 
neous. A herd of buffaloes had indeed been walk¬ 
ing about me all night, as was apparent from their 
tracks in the snow; and it was marvellous that 
none had trod on me. There was no need to tell 
me that the wolves had paid me a visit; for they 
Imd devoured my buffalo, and had nearly eaten my 
counterpane off me, into the haigain. 

Ye who have read this tale of truth, take warn-1 
ing by my stiflerings, which are engraven on the 
tablet of my memory with a pen of steel, and are 
not to he sneezed at. Whenever ye shall hunt 
buffalo on a cold day, give your flint-screw an ex¬ 
tra turn! 


Gents anti Gentlemen .—A waiting maid at an inn- 
in \V iltshire on being asked how many gents there 
were in the house, replied—“ Three gents and four 
gentlemen/’ “ Why do you make a distinction, 
Betsy?” asked her interrogator.—“Oh, why, the 
gents arc only half gentlemen—people from the 
country, who come on horseback—the others have 
carnages, and are real gentlemen.” 


ORIGINAL. 

A Song.—To • • * 

I wish that I were a cloud to night 
Thou beautiful one away, 

I would float to thy home in a robe of light, 

And ever thy pathway stray. 

With the world spread out like an open book ; 

As I calmly sailed above, 

I would wait thy smile, and watch thy look, 

To follow but thee my love. 

For oh ! it were Miss on nn eve like this, 

To dream as I met thy brow. 

That dearer to thee might the bright cloud be 
Than the eyes which beam below. 

Or, I wish that I were an Elfm queen 
Always to linger nigh 
Tliy footsteps love, yet ho never seen 
By the glance of u mortal cyo. 

Over thy head should my gifts be spread, 

Thy secret will I’d learn, 

And weave the charm, that can shield from harm. 
And the true from the false discern. 

Or I would that I were a bright, bright star; 

Shining alone for thee, 

Radiant and clear, ns I gleam from far 
Like a token of destiny. 

And nt least had I but an Amulet, 

Since none of these things may be, 

^should know if thy truant thoughts visit me yet, 
If to night thou wilt dreum of me ! 

Brpoklyn , January, 1636. l. h 


ORIGINAL. 

Impromptu* 

The New-Year has coine, with its promise of plea¬ 
sure, 

To those wlto’re still “ happy” and “ careless” 
and “ gay,” 

But oh ! let me turn from such prospects, to treasure 
The memory of scenes past forever away. 

Forever!—the summer will bring as bright flowers, 
As beauteous those hills, and that valley may be. 

The sun ofwerf summer, its moonlight and shatters, 
Will be o’er his grave, who once wander’d with 
me. 

W bo told how his dearest enjoyments had perish’d. 
Of the blank they had left in his heart—yet the 
w liile, 

Who shared and approved the best feelings I che¬ 
rished,— 

Whose sad pensive look I could change to a 
smile. 

That heart is yet warm, but its sorrows are ended 
Taught long since all the pleasures of earth to 
resign, 

And oh! may my last scene of life be attended 

By the peace and the hopes my dear friend that 
are thino. SLLA. 
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mountain Scenery. 


| grand obstacle to its enjoyment. Too often is this 


There is something in the wildness and sublU unpleasant picture to be seen in many dheontened 

_• .. . . . _:_n. . • . .1 


mity of mountain scenery, that tends to remind us 
rather of eternity than decay. The perishable 
works of man are nowhere to be seen. No city 
lies in gloomy ruins, to show the outlines of its 
faded greatness; no remnant of a sanctuary here 
stands to show the worship that has passed away. 
VVe see no falling record of the glorious deeds 
of those whose names are learnt in history’s 
page. We Btand upon the mountain and we 
scarcely know that man exists upon the earth. 
This is not the land where art 3 have died, or 
science been forgot; those rocks never echoed the 
eloquence of orators or the song of poets: these 
waters never bore the proud ships of the merchant; 
the soil never yielded to man the fruits of his in¬ 
dustry. It is not here that the finger of time can 
be recognized. In vain would he set his mark on 
snows that never fall nor disturb the last dumb 
forn of adamatine ice. In vain he stretches out 
his hand where the rushing torrent and the waver¬ 
ing waterfall, blest with an eternity of youth, dash 
on their headlong course, regardless of the blight¬ 
ing power that withers strength, or lulls to rest, 
the creations and the creatures of mortality. Here, 
we may pause, and say, that Time has lost his pow- 
Here we may view the faint efforts of Time 


families, which a little serious reflection might have 
prevented from being so unfortunately realized. 
Never be prevailed upon to yield your affections to 
any one, however he may shine in the gay circles of 
the world, if you are convinced he has no relish for 
the enjoyments of retired life. The man who likes 
every house but his own, will scarcely take the trou¬ 
ble of making home agreeable to others, when it is 
disgusting to himself. In fact, it will be the only 
place in which he will give way to, or indulge in dis¬ 
content and ill humor. Such people are forever 
strangers to the dear delights of the social stute, and 
all the real comforts of a well regulated family. He 
that is indiscriminate at home—wherever he be—is 
never at home, and be feels himself a stranger or 
visitor amid hisclosestconnexions. 


overthrown in an instant. Changes there are; but 
the work of an hour has defeated the slow progress 
of decay. The lightning of the thunder storm, the 
blowing tempest, the engulphing flood, the over¬ 
spreading avalanche, have elfaced from the sur¬ 
face of nature, the impress of time, and left 
naught in the change to remind us of age. Surely 
there are scenes in life which seem created to 
awaken in mankind the recollection, that even time 
can lose its power. Who will not feel the nothing¬ 
ness of the pleasures, the cares, nay, or even the 
sorrows of our petty span, when, for a moment, 
he dwells, with his heart and soul, upon the 
thoughts of an eternity! Yes, it will soi>er the 
gay, it will comfort the grieved.— Everett. 


Reflections before Marriage* 

Did young people only seriously consider the 
important change which marriage must neces¬ 
sarily produce in their situation, how much more 
cautious would it make them in the choice of a 
companion for life! Alas ! what avails the graces 
of the finest figure, the most captivating address, 
or even the assemblage of all that is enchant¬ 
ing, if the heart be depraved, or the conduct 
imprudent! The gayest associates of the con¬ 
vivial hour, may prove the dullest and most unfit 
companion for the domestic circle; and he who is 
never satisfied but in a crowd, or when engaged in 
a continual round of pleasure, is very unlikely to 
make a tender and prudent husband. Slioufd sick¬ 
ness or distress draw near,depend upon it, he would 
fly their approach. If beauty alone excited his pas- 
cion, it would cease to exist when you are deprived 
of those attractions upon which it was founded. If 
fortune should bo the inducement, that will likewise 
soon loose its value in his sordid mind ; and the 
ver y person, you will find, who brought him the 
wealth for which he sighed, will be considered as the 


Advices to Unmarried Ladies. 

If you have blue eyes—languish. 

If black eyes—leer. 

If you have a pretty foot—wear short dresses. 

If you are in the least doubtful as to that point— 
let them be rather long. 

If you have good teeth—don’t forget tQ laugh 
now and then. 

If you have bad ones—you must only simper. 
While you are young—sit with your face to the 
light. 

While you are a little advanced—sit with you 
back to the window.. 

If you have a bad voice—speak in a low tone. 

If it is acknowledged that you have a fine voice 
—neverspeak in a high one. 

If you dance well—dance but seldom. 

If you dance ill—never dance at ull. 

If you sing well—make no previous excuses. 

If you sing indifferently—hesitate not a momenj 
when you are asked ; for few persons are compe¬ 
tent judges of singing, but every one is sensible of 
a desire to please. 

If in conversation you think a person wrong— 
rather hint a difference of opinion than offer a con¬ 
tradiction. 

If you find a person telling a falsehood—let it 
pass over in silence ; it is not worth your while to 

make any one your enemy, by pro\ ing him a-^ 

It is always in your power to make a friend by 
smiles—what a folly to make enemies by frowns ! 

When you have an opportunity to praise—do it 
with all your heart. 

When you are forced to blame—appear, at least, 
to do it with reluqtance. 

If you are envious of another woman—never 
show it but by allowing her every good quality and. 
perfection except those she really possesses. 

If you wish to let the world know you are in 
love with a particular man—treat him w ith forma¬ 
lity, and everyone else with ease and freedom. 

If you arc disposed to I e pettish or ijisolent—it, 
is better to exercise your ill humor on your dog,^ 
your cat, or your servant, than your friends. 

If you would preserve beauty—rise early. 

If you would preserve esteem—be gentle. 

If you would obtain power—be condescending. 

If you would live happy—endeavor to prompts 
the happiness of others. 
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- LEAVES FROM A STFDItiFJ'T’S I ©XT-FOLIO. 


HUMBER TOUR. 

A COLLEGE REMIRiISCENCE. 

( Dalicated to my old friends and college cronies , J. W. and 11. L» K.) 


It has ever been my fate, to have all the odd 
%nd eccentric characters within my neighborhood 
attach themselves to me. If there is in my vicinity 
an old innid or village aunt , a crazy man, a lame 
dog, or a scalded cat, I have always been the ob¬ 
ject of their afiection; often much to my annoy¬ 
ance. 

I always had a great horror of a ‘bore/ yet few 
persons are to this day more frequently and scien¬ 
tifically bored than mjself. I never could find it 
in my heart to refuse the most inveterate lounger a 
scat at my fire, and if he took a pipe with me, 
’twas like eating salt together, among the Maho¬ 
metans,—to give him a hint was impossible. In 
nay college days bores were among my greatest tor¬ 
ments. Yet 1 never took any stronger measures 
against them, than once to request a fellow who 
had been seated three hours in my favorite elbow 
chair, and who presented every appearance of in¬ 
tending to pass the night there, ‘not to he in a 
hurry', lie took the hint and left me in peace for 
about a week. 

One of my most regular visitors was an idle, 
Hip Van Winkle sort of a fellow, who earned his 
subsistance by supplying the students with pies, 
cakes, etc. He would frequently quarter himself 
ia my room for hours together, smoke, talk politics, 
and read the papers; nor was there any way of 
avoiding him, if l had been so inclined. Often 
have 1 heard his well known step advance to my 
door, and resolve to refuse him admittance. He 
would give a low rap; 'Busy,’ 1 would exclaim 
with the lungs of a Stentor ; but it was all in vain. 
The latch would first tremble, then rattle, then rise 
under his touch ; the door would slowly open, and 
in would walk my indefatigable friend ' Old Jose’. 
41 Busy are you !” was his usual exclamation ; 
44 well if you are busy I wont talk politics ns I 
meant to, but I guess I’ll take a pipe.” And sure 
enough he was fixed for an hour at least. But woe 
to the poor wretches who owed him any money! 
To such he seemed to possess ubiquity. lie at¬ 
tended them at every step, and watched every 
motion, ‘and when they called another Jose 
canie.’ 

Poor old Jose ! McthinksI sec thee now, sitting, 
as was thy wont, modestly in the corner ‘ blowing 
a cloud’ in the laziest possible manner, now letting 
the smoke curl gracefully from one corner of thy 
mouth, and now removing the pipe to give place to 
some wise apothegm of policy ; for Jose r was 
no bad politician. Many that have borne the bat- 
toon of office have been worse. But Jose now 
sleeps with his fathers, and the sod that must soon 
cover the hand that now writes, and darken from 


the world the bright eye that now perchance 
may read, presses on his duet. Peace be to his 
ashes. 


Another of my particular cronies was a craiy 
fellow from a neighboring asylum for the insane, 
lie was a man of about forty years, and a figure 
that would have embellished an engraving of Ho¬ 
garth- Tall, gaunt, and with a countenance like 
a hatchet. His head was coveted with one of 
those old fashioned bell-crowned hats, with enor¬ 
mous brims, that figured so largely in the time of 
our boyhood ; it had seen its best days, ni.d might 
have descended from generation to generation like 
the armour of the Grecian warriors. His coat had 
been black , and teas threadbare; it bad that peculiar 
pedigogicnl appearance, that betrayed the rule of the 
birchen rod. Nor were his inexpressibles of a more 
modern date or a newer fashion. He appeared like 
what the Scotch expressively terra, a 4 Gentleman 
under a cloud,’and might have sat for the picture of 
the Giant Despair, or the Knight of the Rueful coun¬ 
tenance. I never could look at him without think¬ 
ing of FalstafT’s description of Justice Shallow— 
‘ He was like a man made after supper of a cheese 
paring,’ or ‘ a forked radish with a head fantasti¬ 
cally carved on it with a knife’—‘The very genius 
of famine.’ 

The first time that this meagre object met my 
eyes, was one morning when I was particularly 
engaged. I had heard in silence several urgent 
appeals to the soundness of my oaken door ; but 
without taking the trouble to knock, slowly raising 
the latch, in walked the being I have attempted to 
describe ; he seated himself comfortably by the 
fire, but, as like Daniel O’Rourk, 4 1 was used to all 
kinds of botherations,’ I took no notice of his re¬ 
markable self-possession, and offering him a pipe, 
waiting patiently till he should open the conversa¬ 
tion. This he shortly did, and in such a manner 
that I was not long in doubt as to the state of his 
mental functions. He was not, however, as be 
justly observed, exactly crazy, but a little wander¬ 
ing on some points. And I soon found that there 
were topics on which lie could converse with much 
reason and propriety. 

«»##*## j| e j ia( j been a village school-mas¬ 
ter. One of those indefatigable men, of whom 
New England sends out her thousands; with little 
ambition save to reign the monarch over their ju¬ 
venile subjects, and to cultivate the good will of 
those amiable housewives who arc never so happy 
as when taking care of the pedigogue or the parson. 
Such are the men who in their quiet, unobtrusive 
way, do often an infinate deal of good. The zeal 
f »r education, hud however glowed too strongly in 
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this poor man’s breast to allow him to restrict his 
labors to so narrow a circle. He thought he had 
made some improvements in the science of teach¬ 
ing; and ambition, which has so often been the bane 
of those who have made a greater figure in the 
world, proved his ruin. He must needs discover 
to mankind his views. So he printed, and lec¬ 
tured, and wrote, till he lost his school, his money, 
and his wits. Some kind friend provided for his 
comfort in this unhappy slate, and lodged him 
where he might recover his mind and become able 
once more to wield the birchen rod of power. 
Meanwhile this gentleman had taken a great fancy 
to me or my fireside, and day after day, he paid me 
a social visit. 

Good man ! It was with a heartfelt pleasure 

that on passing through the little town of H-, 

I found him there in full possession of his wits and 
a whole coat, and, O Themis ! a Justice of Peace. 

It would be useless for me to attempt to describe 
all the idlers, and good-for^naughts, who thought 
they had a claim upon my time;—I should be bor¬ 
ing my readers as much as I have often been bored 
myself were I to do so. There wus old black 
Jem, thclcollege bell-ringer, (by no means the least 
respectable person in the institution,) who always 
made sure of a corner in my room on a rainy day, 
or when he wished to elude the observation of cer¬ 
tain of the faculty who would have employed him 
in filling a cistern or cleaning a miniature steam 
engine; for both which occupations, Jem had a 
most unscientific aversion. Jem was an odd ge¬ 
nius in his way, and was as much addicted to 
dreaming, as Colonel Johnson and his Indians. 
Often has he had nocturual visions of glasses of 
wine, odd shillings, or old coats, which were al¬ 
ways sure to be verified in the morning ; but Jem 
was a grateful fellow, and was always ready to 
render a quid pro quo. Lucky was the man who 
Had Jem for a friend, for his bed would be made 
and his room swept, if he slept till ten in the morn¬ 
ing. Jem was decidedly the most useful of all my 
college cronies; of his class at least. 

After all, though I sometimes groaned a little 
under too frequent visits, I should hardly have 
liked to dismiss those trespassers on my time. 
They seemed attached to me; and there was some¬ 
thin g in the nature of our intercourse that made our 
obligations in some measure reciprocal. They en¬ 
joyed my fireside and tobacco. I had the privilege 
of studying their characters; and they had often 
some original feature which made them at once 
amusing and instructing. It is a principle long es- 
tablished, that we must not hope to study character 
successfully in the polished circles of high life. 
There, artificial form and ceremony obscure the 
play of passion, and the workings of the mind, 
ft i» rather among the unsophisticated and rude N 
that the 'noblest study of mankind,’ is prosecuted 
Wl th the greatest advantage. 

It is not therefore by men like those I have de¬ 
scribed, that we are often really annoyed; we 
know that we can generally get rid of them if we 
choose; but it is the dull, insiped coxcomb, who is 
the real bore. The man who cannot take a hint, 
and whom you do not wish, for your own sake, to 
^sult,—the dull proser or noisy babbler, who for¬ 


gets that any one sets a higher value on time than 
himself. From such, (and there are many such,) 
* Angels, and ministers of grace, defend us!’ 

D. L. 


ORIGINAL. 

Recollections of an Aged Pastor. 

BY HRS. L. H. SIGOURifXT. 


I do remember him. His saintly voice 
So duly lifted in the house of God, 

Comes with the far-off wing of infant years 
Like solemn music. Often have we hush’d 
The shrillest echo of our holiday, 

Turning our mirth to reverence, as he pass’d,— 
And eager to record one favoring smile, 

Or word paternal. At the bed of death 
I do remember him, when one I lov’d 
Lay with a ghastly whiteness on her brow, 

And infix’d, glazing eye. Her head was white 
With many winters, but her furrow’d brow 
To roe was beautiful,—for she had cheer’d 
My lonely childhood, with a changeless stream 
Of pure benevolence. His earnest tone 
Girding her from the armoury of heaven 
To foil the phantoms of that shadowy vale 
Through which she walked, doth linger round urn 
still, 

And by the gush of bitter tears, when first 
Grief came into my bosom,—by the thrill 
Of agony, which from the open’d grave 
Rack’d every nerve,—I do remember him,r— 

The Comforter and friend.— 

When Fancy’s smile 

Gilding youth’s morn, and promising to bring 
The curtain’d morrow fairer than to-day. 

Did kindle wilder gaiety, than fits 
Beings so frail, how oft his funeral prayer 
Over some shrouded sleeper, made a pause 
In folly’s song, or taught her roving eye 
How beauty perished like the ruin grase 
Beneath the mower’s scythe.— 

Thy fourscore years 

Sat lightly on thee,—for thy heart was glad 
Even to its latest pulse, with that pure Jove 
Home-nurtur’d and reciprocal, which girde 
And garners up, in sorrow and in joy.— 

I was not with the weepers, when the hearse 
Stood all expectant at tby pleasant gates,— 

And stranger voices from thy pulpit said 
That thou wert not. But yet the requiem sigh 
Of that deep organ, in its solemn robe, 

Made melancholy music in my diearns.— 

And so farewell! thou who didst shed thq due 
Baptismal on mine infancy, and lead 
To the Redeemer’s solemn feast { a guest 
Trembling and unassur’d, yef gathering strength 
From the high promise of Jehovah's aid 
Unto the early seeker. When again 
My native spot unfolds that pictur’d chart 
Unto mine eye, which in my heart I hold,— 

Rocks, woods and waters, exquisitely blent. 

Thy cordial welcome, I no more must hear, 

Pastor and gnide,—nor can I hope to win 
Thy glance from glory’s mansions, while I lay 
This wild-fiower garland on thine honor’d tomb. 
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From the Drawing-Room Scrap-Book 1836. 

The Hindoo Girl’s Song. 

Float on—float on, my haunted bark 
Above the midnight tide, 

Bear softly o’or the waters dnrk 
The hopes that with thee glide. 

Float on float on, thy freight is flowers, 
And every flower reveals, 

The dreaming of my lonely hours, 

The hope my spirit feels. 


Float on float on> thy shining lamp, 

The light of love is there_ 

If lost beneath the waters damp, 

That love must then despair. 

Float on, beneath the moonlight floaty 
The sacred billows o’er ; 

Ah, some kind spirit guard my boat, 
i' or it has gained the shore.— 1 


The Ssiow-Drop. 


Thou beautiful new comer, 

VV ith white and maiden browj 
Thou fairy gift from summer, 

IV hy art thou blooming now f 
This dim and sheltered ulley, 

Is dark with winter green; 

Not such as in the valley 

At sweet spring time is sheen. 


The lime tree’s tender yellow, 

The aspen’s silvery seen. 

With mingled colors mellow, 

The Universal green. 

Now solemn yews are bending 
’Mid gloomy firs around ; 

And in long dark wreaths descending 
The ivy sweeps the ground. 

No sweet companion pledges 
Thy health as dew-drops pass— 

No rose is on the hedges, 

No violet on the grass. 

Thou art watching and thou only, 
Above the earth’s snow-tomb; 

Thus lovely, and thus lonely, 

I bless thee for thy bloom. 


Though the singing-rill be frozen, 

While the wind forsakes the west; 
Though the singing birds have chosen 
Some lone and silent rest; 

Like thee one sweet thought lingers 
^ In a heart else cold and dead,° 

Though the summer’s flowers and singers, 
And sunshine long have fled. 


Tis the love for long years cherishi 
* et lingering, lorn, and lone; 
Though its loveliest lights have pe 
And its earlier hopes are flown. 
Though a weary world hath bound 
With many a heavy thrall; 

And the cold and changed surround 
Xt bJosaometh o’er all. 


The Queen’s Boon , Sizcrg-Hall, 
YVestinorc and. 

At, regal the chamber, and * .ttely the gloom 
That the old oaken pannels fling over the room ; 
The carving is gilded—the hangings are rare, 
let stranger I warn thee— oh, slumber not there. 

For when the lamp dies in the dead of the night, 
And when the wan moon has exhausted her light} 
By that mirror of silver a pale lady stands, 

And tends her long tresses, and wrings her white 
hands. 

Years have passed since that lady smoothed back 
her bright hair 

And asked of that glass if her image was fair " 

It was not for her husband she braided its gold, 

Or flung from its brightness the veil’s silver fold. 

He slew her while watching her cheek, where the 
rose 

Was redlining in beauty, like sunshine on snows, 
IIo slew her—the glass was yet warm with her 
breath— 

She turned to her lover—she turned to her death. 

Less crimson the wine cup which stood at her side. 
Than the red stream which gushed with her life on 
its tide. 

A groan, and a gasp, and the struggle is o’er— 

The blood which he spilt is yet there—on the floor. 

No prayer by her death-bed—no mass for her soul: 
No bell on the depths of the midnight to toll; 
Unsliroudcd—uncoflined, they laid her to rest. 

The graVe was unholy, the ground was unblest. 

She comes with the midnight—meet not her cold 
eye— 

It shines but on those who are fated to die. 

| She comes with the midnight, when spirits have 
power— 

She comes with the midnight—and evil the hour.— 

She comes from the grave with secret and pain, 

The grave, which recalleth its truant again. 

The chamber grows damp with the charnel-like 
air, 

Then, stranger I warn the—oh \ slumber not there. 


Sleigh-bells. 

Those merry bells ! those merry bells! 
Ilow many a tale their music tells. 

Of gleeful laugh and loud halloo 
And upset in the drifted snow. 

Swift flies the wind .* but not so swift 
As flics the “snow-boat” thro’ the drift. 
Shrill sings the wind! but not so clear 
As the blithe sleigh bell in the ear. 


TT I . .-. |'v U . euu ring c 

Until the latest snow be gone; 
Then farewell to the merry bell. 
And to the winter sports farewell! 
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Till ^ECiKO INSURRECTION, 

^ A Tale of New Orleans. 


* 4 IIa ! this looks well—my spells begin to work, | to conceal his agitation. “Then there was such a 
and I shall soon have the satisfaction of separa- : thing as rank which raises a man above the 
ting that cold blooded Northerner from my gentle ! canaille —there was splendor, which kept vulgar 
Natalie.’* So spoke Vincent de Bourg, who stood minds at a distance, and procured the owner the 
like another Satan, exulting over the misery ho was respect which is denied him herein this equalizing 
creating. The Eden into which this spirit of evil country ” 

was gazing, was one of those French gardens, a ' Soon after his arrival at New Orleans, Monsieur 
few of which, still remain around New Orleans on , de Lanneville married the daughter of a rich Creole 
the borders of the Mississippi. It appeared acorn- planter,’and at his death, succeeded to Le Bocnge, 
plete bower of orange trees, whose pure while the plantation on which he now resided. They 
.. soins contrasted with its golden fruit, and deep had many children, who all died young, except 
green glossy leaves, threw an air of richness, Jone, a daughter. She was the child of their old' 
beauty, and coolness over the scene. The young j age, and they almost idolized her. 

Frenchman had made his way into this “ sweet j Celeste de Lanneville was extremely beautiful, 
solitary nook,” by removing a piquet of the cy- ] Her skin was fair, without a trace of color, which 
press fence, one of which, the slaves generally contrasted pleasingly with her glossy black hair 
contrive to keep loose, as a means of escaping at and soft dark eyes. Her form and features were 
night to their clandestine excursions. Before him, I moulded with the most classic elegance. She was 
extended an alley formed by orange trees, whose endowed with great talents, and with the assis- 
close foliage was trimmed so as to resemble arches, tance of her father, was skilled in many nccom- 
Bcyond this, the glimmering of water was seen plishmcnts. Celeste was indulged to excess by 
through the trees, which flowed in a canal, whose both her parents. Her father brought from France 
banks were ornamented by vases formed from the , an excellent library, but the passionate feelings 
small myrtle orange trees, cut with such exactness, land lively imagination of young Celeste, led her 
as to appear as if chisseled out of green marble.— to prefer bis French romances, over which she 
Himself concealed, Vincent dc Bourg gazed thro’ ( spent many hours. In consequence, she had im- 
thc blossomed boughs, up the alley, where stood a bibed so much taste for mystery and intrigue, that 
bower of multiflora roses, so closely covered with , her passions, fostered by such culture, had assum- 
those small pink flowers, us to resemble u rose ed great mastery over her, and would have made 
colored tent, thrown up under the shade of those 1 her strict mother, could she have read her daugh- 
“ trees of ancient beauty.” There sat a fair young ; ter’s heart, tremble for her safety. Conscious of 
girl, her head reclining on her hand, over which, I her defects, Celeste had as vet been artful enough 
fell in disorder, her bright chcsnut ringlets, while ! to conceal them, and was pronounced by all, a 
from her large hazel eyes, fixed on vacancy, tears lovely and fascinating girl. The greatest charm 
of bitter sorrow were slowly rolling down. She which Celeste possessed, was the variety of her 
seemed some tender floweret, over which a sud- | manner. At one time, she was all polish and dig- 
den storm has passed and left it prostrate and I nity—at another, the archness, the sparkling viva- 
crushed. On the other side of the garden, a gay , c.ity of her conversation, chained nil listeners to 
and graceful young Creole girl was coquettishly her side, and then again, sho touched their hearts 
smiting, while a young gentleman was placing a by her languishing grace, or the thrilling tender- 
bouquet of the scarlet pomegranate flowers in her j ness which beamed from her soft datk eyes. Woe 
hair. The .house which joined this garden, was j to him on whose conquest Celeste wns bent, for 
built with a shelving roof, that projected so as to she was a finished coquette, and seldom failed to 
form a covering to the piazzas or galleries, that bring her victim to her feet, only to be scorned 
ran all around it. ; again. 

The plantation of which this was a part, belong-; The young creature, who sat in the mnltiflora 
ed to Monsieur de Lanneville, a French noble, bower dissolved in grief, was a foundling, whohad 
who, during the revolution, fled to New Orlenns,— been brought up in the family of Monsieur de 
He was a loyal and honorable old man, and even I Lanneville as a daughter. Many years back, the 
in exile, devoutly attached to his country and the country had been deluged by a crcrassc of the 
memory of his king. France was his favorite Mississippi, and this child had been found by some 
theme, and he listened indignantly, when the I slaves in a ruined house, the inhabitants of which 
wealth, learning or splendor of any other country had all perished. Nothing was known of the 
was mentioned. family, except that thfey spoke English. 

"Alt France, my country!” he would exclaim,! The little Natalie, as she wns now christened, 
while tears rolled down Ins cheeks, 44 with thee, j had ever been a favorite with her adopted parents 
fell learning, rank, and splendor! Eh, nwn dicu! and sister. If not as brilliantly beautiful as Ce- 
what glorious days I have seen at the court of the j leste, the qualities of her heart and mind were far 
amiable Louis and the peerless Antoinette. She , superior. As if the misfortunes of her family had 
was a lovely creature,” he would add, taking snufl cast an enduring shade over the young Natalie, her 
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mild countenance had assumed a pensive cast, and' vain, she even disliked and avoided him, nor wu 
she had ever a love of deep musing and solitary, it long before he found a rival in those affections 
communing with herself. This, when not rightly he was so anxious to obtain. During a visit at 
directed, is frequently dangerous to a young and New Orleans, Natalie had become acquainted 
ardent being, but gave a strength and consistency with a young man from the Northern states, who 
to her mind and principles, they otherwise might hail entered into business with a relation of M. de 
not have attained. Although her form was slight, Lanncvillc. Consequently she saw much of him 
her soul was linn, her resolves high. The attach- 1 l oth there and at Le Bocagc, and an ardent at- 
inent of the young foundling to her adopted pa- [ tachtncnt had sprung up between them, 
rents was great, as it was founded cm a grateful i ller adopted parents were very’ unwilling to part 
sense of their goodness towards her, hut the love t with her to a Yankee, one whom ihcy had ever 
she bore Celeste, was moulded of'gratitude, sis- looked on with contempt, but as Augustus YVarren 
terly affection, and a deep admiration of her talents was a great favorite, and hod promised never to 
and acquirements, and in her ardent mind, almost take their gentle Natalie to the North, they gave 
assumed the form of adoration. Love in his wan-, their consent to the union. 

derings to and fro on the earth seeking victims, had | Beloved by the one to whom she had snrrender- 
not left the foster sisters scathless; each had felt ed her heart, as the hours of the young Natalie now 
his power. fly’ past, their wings were gilded with a brighter 

The family of Vincent dc Bourg resided a short hue than had been ever shed over them before.— 
distance from Le Borage, and an intimacy had al-t Love, the sw eetest llower in life’s garland, was 
ways been kept up between the two houses. Tins 1 woven in hers. Elegant and accomplished, and as 
intimacy ripened into love on the part of Vincent high soulcd as herself, Augustus was all she could 
and Celeste, who was then hut just fifteen. Their wish, and she loved him with all the devotedness 
attachment was not pleasing to Monsieur de Lnn-| a heart like hers could feel. 

ncvillc, as De Bourg, was a w ild and wilful young | Great was the rage of Vincent de Bourg, when 
man, and there was not a more inveterate gambler he learnt the approaching union between Natalie 
in all New' Orleans. De Bourg was forbidden the [ and Augustus Warren. To be scorned for a Yan- 
house, but by means of the broken fence, obtained , kcc ! it was too much, and in the depth of his dark, 
frequent interviews with Celeste in the garden.— | passionate heart, he swore the marriage should 
These interviews were discovered by Uuiinbo, a never take place. But bow to prevent the event ? 
slave, who revealed them to bis master. Great; He revolved many a plan in his mind, none of 
was the indignation and grief of .Mon. and .Mad. dc which satisfied him, when the return of Celeste, 
Lanneville, when they learnt their daughter’s dis-l who had again been visiting her aunt, suggested a 
obedience. In order to separate her from her lov-1 refined vengeance, which he immediately proceed¬ 
ed they conveyed her to her aunt, Mad. de Clair- cd to put in execution. This was to induce the 
vi 1 le, who lived in the summer on the borders of lovely Celeste to use all her fascinations to Jure 
Lake Pontchartrain, and who promised never to him from Natalie, “then, when deserted by her 
lose sight of her by night or day’. lover,” he said, “ I think la petite will repeat in bit- 

The wrath of the young Creole was great, when tcrncss of soul, she ever bestowed her love on 
she learned her separation from her lover was ow- such a w orthless object. Letine once behold that 
ing to Quimbo, and she vowed to make hirn suffer countenance, which is ever decked in smiles for 
deeply for his interference when she returned.— my hated I ival, clouded with hopeless sorrow, and 
Although months had passed over, ere Celeste I shall be happy. But Warren, shall he go scath- 
aguin saw her home, she did not forget her cruel i less, and live in happiness with the beauteous 
intentions, but on every occasion caused the poor j Celeste ? No, no, he has wronged me and shall 
slave to be severely whipped. One day she was feci my power. But of that in future.” 
passing the place where the slaves were employ ed The plotting Frenchman found a ready agent in 
picking cotton. j Celeste. Her admiration for the young Northerner 

“ (iuimbo, you lazy dog,” she said to him, “why . was extreme, for be was very different from the 
do von not pick farter.” ( generality of her admirers, and novelty gave a zest 

“ Mademscll,” said the slave grinning, “ Quiin-, to the conquest. Accordingly, every art and every 
bo’s heart w illing, but his fingers no pick.” charm of the fascinating Creole, were arrayed 

It needed but a small thing to arouse the ire of' ngainst the heart of Warren. The affection she 
the irritable Celeste towards him, and in a violent, felt for her adopted sister, biought some little re¬ 
rage, she sent for the overseer, and commanded morse for her intended treachery, for although 
hirn to whip (luimbo for insolence towards her.— Celeste was artful and unprincipled, her heart was 
The overseer was compelled to obey' her directions, j not totally devoid of good feeling. Her love of* 
and she had the satisfaction of seeing the poor I admiration, however, was too deeply rooted, and 
slave sutler, while the deep vows of revenge lie J w hen added to this, her passions became engaged, 
uttered, were not known to any around, except 1 she no longer hesitated. 

those slaves who understood tiie African tongue. | «* Natalie cannot love as I love,” she said, “ she 

' 1 " r ° y car s had now rolled away, and the at- t ig a native of a colder clime, and feels not the fer- 
tachment between Celeste and Vincent bad ceased. I vor which animates our Southern bosoms. She 
The fire had burnt out, and the fickle Frenchman' will soon recover from her lover’s desertion, avid 

had already placed bis versatile affections on i be happy with another, while I-1 cannot, will 

anot icr. He loved Natalie with all the fervor he not live unless lean obtain the love of Augustus, 
once elt for Celeste. His efforts to raise a cor-1 But why do I doubt, who ever withstood the power 
respon mg feelirg in her bosom, were however | of my fascinations where I have deigned to bestow 
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tny attention. Augustus ! the cold Natalie is tin- heart seared by selfishness, and from which an nr 
worthy of you, and you shall be mine, if beauty dent love of admiration had excluded every nobler 
and art can win you.” sentiment, could have imagined. This w as to 

Augustus Warren was a great admirer of beau- work on the feelingsof the generous Natalie, and 
ty and female accomplishments, and ns Celeste make the gratitude and devoted friendship she felt 
possessed these in a greater degree than her foster towards Celeste, induce her to renounce Augustus, 
sister, he was often attracted to her side. Natalie j and do all in her power to iulluence him to trans- 
was rather reserved, while the vivacity of Celeste ; fer his affections to Celeste. Jlcr plans formed, 
and her spirituelie conversation, interested him the brilliant Celeste was seen to droop—her spirits 
strongly. His feelings were not very deeply seat- were tied—the charming vivacity which delighted 
ed, so that Celeste already fancied she had gained jail, was gone. She refused all invitations to the 
an interest in his heart, and shcshould soon behold i balls at tbc neighboring plantations, and spent her 
him at her feet. j time in her room or in the garden alone.— 

One afternoon, as Bastienne, Quimbo’s wife,! The good Mods, and Mad.de Lanucville, were 
was working in the field, her husband ran up to very much distressed, and prescribed numerous 
her in the greatest agitation. “Come quick be- medicines, but still Celeste was the same. A deep 
hind the sugar house,” he said. Bastienne follow- mulancholy came over her, and it seemed ns if she 
ed her husband to the appointed place, which was would never smile again. Poor Natalie’s heait was 
secluded from all. almost broken when she saw this sad change in her 

“Well, Quiuibo, what de matter wid you,” she beloved sister. One day Natalie saw her walk 
asked, “ by gum! you look so, you scarey me.” slowly in the garden. She followed her, saw her 
“ They seek me to whip me,” he said in African, enter the maltillora bower, and throwing herself 
“but Quirnbo have whip enough, he never stay down on the mossy floor, seemed to abandon her- 
hcre more.” self to gloomy contemplation. Natalie stood gaz- 

“ Whip you?” ing on her sorrowing friend, and the deep sigh 

“That daughter of the devil, Mamscll Celeste, she heaved aroused Celeste. Starting up, she 
sent me to the overseer to have me whipped, but I seated herself and throwing her arms on the tabic 
slipped away from Scipion, and now will fly to the before her, leaned her head on them, in moody 
swamp. But I will have my revenge.” silence. 

Bastienne, who had sat on the ground stupified “ Oh Celeste !” said Natalie taking her hand, 
with grief at the idea of Quimbo’s departure, now “ why will you not trust me with the cause of your 
started up. “ Revenge !” she exclaimed. secret sorrow 7” 

“ Yes, I goto rouse the slaves on all the pJnnta- “Tell you!” said Celeste, drawing away her 
tions, they are very ready to rise. We shall be hand, “ oh, I would tell the whole world, rather 

free, Bastienne! No more work—no more whip— than you.” 

our wives shall dress in the white ladies finery, “What!—have I any thing to do with the grief 

and they shall work for the hated Negro. But which thus preys on you.” 

hark !—they come.” “ Urge me no more,” said Celeste, bursting into 

With a bound he cleared the enclosure, and be- tears, “ I never will disclose to human being the 
fore his pursuers could overtake him, had gained cause of that anguish which is fast dragging me 
that impervious mass of swamps and forests which to the grave. Yes, dearest Natalie, I am dying—I 
extend along the Mississippi, leaving but a small feel I shall not live to see another summer.” 
space between it and the river, to the cultivator.— Natalie sank on the seat beside her friend, and 

This dreary region was inhabited but by snakes throwing her arms around her, wept bitterly. “Oh 
and alligators, and only accessible to tlieNegroe§ what will become of me—what will become of 
and Indians, who crawl along on the roots of the your dear parents if we lose our beloved Celeste.” 
trees. Convinced that all hope of securing the “I must die—I will die,” said tbc young Creole 

runaway was in vain, the chase was abandoned gloomily, “ unless-but no, no!—you would not, 

with curses, loud and deep. could not do it—I must not think of it,” and seizing 

“ Methinks, fair Celeste,” said De Bourg, one both of Natalie's hands she gazed wildly up in her 
day, “you advance but slowly in your intended face. 

conquest—you find Natalie too powerful to con- “Would not!—can I save my friend, my sister, 
tend with.” from sorrow or perhaps death, and you doubt my 

“ Indeed, Monsieur, I fear her not.” willingness!—oh, Celeste!” 

“ You have secured your victim then.” “Forgive me, my own Natalie, I know your 

“Almost.” . heart, you would save me—but this sacrifice I fear 

“Only almost? ah, Mademoiselle, I fear you^ is too great—I cannot ask it.” 
are doomed to meet with a failure here.” “ Celeste, my sister, tell me at once what I can 

Stung by these assertions, Celeste redoubled her do to sooth your wretchedness, and by all the 
eSorts to rivet the chain she was fast throwing kindness and friendship you have shown to me, a 
around young Warren. Her proud heart was poor orphan, were it at the risk of my life’s blood, 
forced to admit the humbling thought, that however I would do it.” 

devoted he might be to her in the absence of Na- Celeste threw herself on her knees before the 
talie, yet when she appeared, he returned to her bewildered girl, and seizing both her hands said 
Bide. Whether a sense of duty led him, she knew passionately, " Natalie, I love your Augustus !—to 
not, hut began to fear, should ho return her love, distraction—to death—give him tome—tell him 
honor would forbid him to declare it. After much you no longer love him—if you renounce him, he 
musing, an idta occurred to her, which none but a will be mine!” 
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Natalie’s breath stopped— she gazed long and 
wild in the face of her cruel foster sister, then fell 
insensible on the ground at her feet. Celeste 
started up and gazed on her in horror. “ Have I 
killed her,” she said, “ can the cold Nntalie feel 
ho deeply.” 

Overcome with terror, she ran to the canal, and 
bringing water in a plantain-leaf bathed her fore¬ 
head. When Natalie began to recover, Celeste s 
remorse had fled, and she still pursued her relent¬ 
less plan. 

“Alas! sweet Natalie, I was selfish when I 
asked you thus to sacrifice yourself for rnc. When 
I am gone, you will he a daughter to my parents, 
and endeavor to sooth their regret for their lost 
Celeste. Life, to me, is a desert, without Augus¬ 
tus, and I am resolved not to live longer in this 
constant misery.” Natalie did not answer. Ce¬ 
leste arose to go. 

“ Forgive me Mademoiselle Natalie for trying 
your feelings thus. 1 never should have disclosed 
the cause of my sorrow to you, had you not vowed 
you would die to serve me. But I have heard 
those words before,” she added coldly, “ they arc 
easily said.” 

When she had departed, Natalie clasping her 
hands, said in a tone of nnguish, “ die for her !—oh 
that were easy, but to resign every hope of happi¬ 
ness and live!—that I cannot do. Renounce Au¬ 
gustus! no. no!—nothing shall ever induce mo to 
do this. Ah, selfish Natalie! is this your friendship, 
have you so often vowed to devote your whole life 
to the happiness of your benefactors, and do you 
shrink on the first trial ? Shall the beautiful Ce¬ 
leste, the pride of her friends, fade and die, when 
you, the child of her bounty, can save her. Her 
mourning parents will soon follow their idolized 
daughter to the grave, while you, will you be happy 
even with Augustus, if this happiness was procur¬ 
ed by the misery or death of my fiicnds, my bene¬ 
factors. And what if Natalie die ? She will he 
mourned, hut not with the heart breaking grief the 
death of Celeste de Lanncvillc would occasion.— 
Augustus will marry Celeste, and happy in each 
other, they will only remember Natalie in gentle 
sadness und gratitude. But I might live—can I 
resolve to devote myself to years of sorrow—and 
now that I know the deep happiness of being be¬ 
loved, must I tear it from niv heart ? Selfish friend 
that lam! Yes, Celeste, those words are easily 
said, but all 1 have promised, I will perform.” 

The hntnble Natalie did not imagine any diffi¬ 
culty in inducing Augustus to transfer his affec¬ 
tions, as her partial fondness for Celeste saw in 
Irer irresistible attractions. She had perceived 
the great admiration he felt for her, and had heard 
Vincent say, if young Warren had seen Celeste 
first his heart would have been hers, as she was 
more suited to him than the foundling Natalie.— 
As these reflections passed through the mind of the 
young orphan, she sat, her face covered with her 
hands, and buried among the multiflora roses, 
weeping, as if her gentle heart would break. She 
was yet too young to be a stoic, but after the first 
hurst of natural feeling, her heart resumed its for¬ 
titude. With a deep sigh, she resolved to with¬ 
draw herself gradually from the society of Augus¬ 
tus, and thus leave Celeste mistress of the field. 


and if she found Celeste was succeeding in gain¬ 
ing the heart of Warren, assign some reason for 
breaking their engagement. 

! “ Alas, 1 shall act with duplicity, but if I do it to 

secure the happiness of her, who has been always 
as a kind sister to me, 1 trust heaven will forgive 
j me.” 

I When Natalie returned to the house, she heard 
I that Celeste had been taken very ill, and all the 
[family were assembled around her in the greatest 
anguish. Natalie approached the bed, on which 
was laid the apparently dying Celeste, and lean* 
jing over her, whispered— 

; “ Celeste, I have vowed to do all you troold 

wish. Live for Augustus—he shall he yours if it 
lie in my power.” 

Celeste clasped her arms around the neck of her 
generous friend, calling her, her guardian angel, 
her preserver, and kissed Hnd embraced her so 
tenderly, that Natalie felt almost repaid for the sa- 
J criticc she had made. 

| From that moment, the beloved and beautiful 
Celeste rapidly recovered. Her gaiety had in 
some measure fled, for with all her art, she could 
not forget her happiness was purchased at the ex¬ 
pense of that of the unrepining Natalie. To none, 

| the recovery of Celeste seemed to bring more 
pleasure, than to Augustus. That truth was brought 
forcibly to the heart of the unhappy Natalie, while 
.sitting ns before mentioned, in the multiflora bow- 
er alone. She gazed through the roses on Celeste 
j and Augustus, while he was placing the pomegrau- 
, ate flowers in her hair. 

“ Ah, how he seems to admire her,” she sighed, 
i “and well he may, for she is indeed a peerless 
creature, much more worthy of his love than the 
1 uncultivated Natalie.” 

Vincent de Bourg, in the mcanwhile,gazed with 
I a fiendish pleasure on her sorrow, from his con¬ 
cealment among the oranges. 

Now that Natalie hnd made her decision, she 
pursued her path unswervingly. She refused all 
invitations, prefering, as she said, to stay at home 
alone, and avoid Augustus with the greatest care. 

One cool evening, Madame de Lanneville pro- 
1 posed making a call on her neighbor, Madame de 
I Bourg. Every one assented except Natalie, but _ 
! the old Indy would not excuse her, so that she was 
I forced to go with them. 

“ I think. Celeste,” said Natalie, “ 1 will ride in 
the carriage with you and your parents, as the sun 
is not quite down.” 

“ And lc tme drive alone ?” said Augustus, “yott 
are cruel, in thus dooming me to a solitary ride.” 

“I will go with you,” said Celeste good natured- 
ly, “ if mama will permit me.” 
j “ I prefer you should go with me, ma clterr 
I Celeste kissed her mother’s cheek, and said 
I laughingly, “ now you must let me go mother, 
you know I hate to ride in that old ark.” 

Without waiting for an answer, she gave her 
hand to the pleased Augustus and sprang in his 
tilbury, smiling and kissing her hand asshedrove 
away, while Natalie sank down in a dark corner 
of the carriage, covered her face with her veil, to 
hide her despair from all eyes, 
j “ I wonder,” said Celeste, what can induee Na¬ 
talie to prefer riding in the carriage in preference 
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to going with you. I would at any time brave the 
sun to enjoy the society of an agreeable compan¬ 
ion.” 

This was said in such an apparently artless 
manner, and her tine eyes were fixed in such evi¬ 
dent admiration on the flattered Augustus, that he 
forgot Natalie’s coldness, and gave himself up to 
the luxury of being esteemed and admired by so 
lovely a being as the young Creole. 

The party were warmly welcomed by Mad.de 
Bourg,the elder,who was sitting in the gallery when 
they arrived, enclosed in a cage of gatise to protect 
her from the moschetoes. She seized them all, 


! of yourself instead. It was a great effort for her 
to do this, and indeed I can scarcely justify her— 
| however she seems so miserable that 1 pity her 
much.” 

Augustus was greatly shocked. Although his 
senses were captivated by the beautiful Celeste, 
his heart would have been Natalie’s. The idea 
that she, he had loved so well, had never returned 
I his affection, would have made him wretched, 
were he not so indignant at her deceit. But when 
he turned to Celeste, and saw her soft dark eye 
! fixed on him with so much tendernessand anxiety, 
| he felt that here was one who would not deceive. 


and gave them a hearty kiss on each cheek, then j In her he should find love and truth. But why dc- 
gave them over to the remainder of her family, ! tail all the art employed to gain the heart of Au- 
who now came out, except Monsieur de Lanne- | gustus from the unresisting Natalie. Alas ! he is 
ville, who she seated by her side, and they were I not the only one who has been flattered and dazzled, 
soon busily engaged exchanging civilities and 1 and softened, until bis heart has surrendered to the 
snuff, and talking of la belle France, which was enchantment he had not firmness to break. He 
the old lady’s native country. Music was now still would have loved Natalie, but she had desert- 
proposed, and after Vincent had performed on the cd him, and w hen he thought on her conduct—the 
violinccllo, and his sister Madelon on the guitar, pure attachment he supposed Celeste felt for him, 
Augustus asked Natalie to sing. She quietly rc- produced such pleasant reflections, and was so 
fused singing that evening. A little piqued, for soothing to his wounded vanity, that lie believed 
she had often refused him lately, be turned to Ce- be loved the fair Creole, ns well ns he once had 
leste, who all smiles and good nature, took her loved her foster sister. That evening he left the 
•eat at the harp. house, Celeste’s accepted lover. He would have 

“How beautiful she looks,” sighed Natalie, written to Natalie giving her her liberty, but this 
Her perfect form, small foot, and soft white hand, Celeste forbade, begging him not to mention to 
were displayed to advantage at the harp, and she Natalie his knowledge of her attachment to dc 
sang with so much taste and sweetness, that poor Bourg, as she would be displeased with Celeste, 
Natalie saw Augustus was touched to the soul, for betraying her confidence. 

44 But it is as it should be,” she continued, 44 the 14 Leave it to me,” she said, 44 1 will manage this 

accomplished and beautiful Mademoiselle de Lan- affair.” 

neville is alone worthy of him. And she looks so Celeste managed so well, that the next day, Au- 
happy !‘oh, dearest Celeste ! gladly will I appear gustus received a letter from Natalie severing the 
capricious, stupid, any thing rather than see that ties between them, absolving him from all vows or 
bright brow clouded again.” engagements to her. Augustus folded it up with a 

44 Come, can we not get up a dance,” said Vin- sigh. 44 Can this be true,” he mused, 44 was all the 
cent, 44 Mademoiselle Celeste, may I lead you to affection Natalie expressed for me, deceit? Yes, I 
the piano.” must believe it. It was a pleasant dream but *tis 

44 No, no,” said Madame de Bourg, 44 let Made- past.” 
moiselle dance, we will send for Pero with his Great was the astonishment of Monsieur and 
bonjo, and Jacot with his violin.” Madame de Lanneville, when they learned the 

They accordingly made their appearance, their new course affairs had taken. The good old couple 
black faces shining with pleasure at the idea of i raised their hands and eyes and uttered mnny a mon 
playing for the ladies. Monsieur de Lnrineville j (lien / and declared no such things were done in their 
handed out old Madame de Bourg, who, although country. 44 Rut what can we expect of Americans,” 
nearly eighty, tripped about ns lightly as any one. j they said, shrugging up their shoulders, 44 those 
Augustus after being refused by Natalie, danced j who have thrown oft* loyalty to their king, will al- 
with Celeste, who, all grace and loveliness, kept I ways be found wanting in feulty to their love.” 
the eyes of the charmed young Northerner on her 1 Agreeable to the instructions of Celeste, Augus- 
alone. j tits had not mentioned the nnmc of de Bourg, mere- 

44 Celeste, do you know what is the matter with i ly stating the engagement subsisting between him- 
Natalie?” asked Augustus, 44 she avoids me con- j self and Natalie bad been broken oft'by mutual 
tinually, and seems to prefer the company of de I consent. 

Bourg to mine. She looks so pale and sad, I fear | 44 Mon dicu / but you arc odd children,” said the 

I have done something to displease her—hereon- old man. 

duct puzzles me.” Augustus found it rather more difficult to gain 

44 Ah, if I dared tell you—yet you ought by all her fatliei ’s consent to bis engagement with Ce- 
means know it, as it may alter your views towards leste, than it bad been when be asked for Natalie, 
her.” He was not a Catholic, which was a very great ob- 

44 What can you mean ?” 'jection, but he was already considered as a son, 

44 Perhaps I am wrong, but I feel so much in- | and possessed of great wealth, which all weighed 
terest for you, I must tell you. Poor Natalie has with the old gentleman. Moreover, the heart of 
for many years been attached to Vincent de Bourg, i their darling Celeste w as deeply interested, as had 
but as he is so dissipated, my father would not con- been proved by her late illness—added to this, wai 


sent to her union, and insisted on her acceptance 


his promise of permitting his children to bf brought 
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up ns Catholics, which influenced the mother, so 
that after much hesitation, and tears, and sighs, the 
lovers were allowed to look forward to a speedy 
union. 

The appointed day at length arrived, and Au¬ 
gustus was married to the fair Celeste. Among 
the guests invited, was Vincent de Bourg, but in 
answer, they received the intelligence he had fallen 
the day before in a duel at New Orleans. Augus¬ 
tus wondered at the little emotion displayed by 
'Natalie. “ But she is accustomed to conceal her 
feelings,” he said, 44 and she probably wishes to 
hide from her parents, the interest she felt towards 
one of whom they had forbidden her to think.” 

The wedding was conducted with the greatest 
magnificence. The bride shone in all the loveli¬ 
ness of woman, and all the brilliancy of jewelry 
and dress. Smiles sat on every lip, even on hers, 
the sad victim of the spectacle. Compelled by 
her situation to be gay and seem happy, the young 
but high souled Natalie, crushed down in her heart 
every feeling of wretchedness, which was strug¬ 
gling to force its way. The splendor around her, 
celebrated the sacrifice of her dearest hopes, yet, 
neither by changing cheek nor quivering lip, did 
she once betray it was a sacrifice. But when it 
was all over—when her destiny was sealed, and 
her part in the drama had been played, then she 
felt that was no place for her—she must go some 
where—any where, for she could deceive no lon¬ 
ger ; the misery which was withering her life away, 
would betray itself, and arouse the suspicions of 
Augustus, or her foster parents. But where to go— 
“ Ha! a blessed thought, I will go to the convent.” 
She threw herself on her knees, and fervently 
thanked her God, there was an asylum for the 
wretched—a rest for the weary, even in this world. 
Natalie discovered her intentions to her confes¬ 
sor, who, with many praises for her piety, disclos¬ 
ed them to her family. Mons. de Lanneville felt 
the utmost reluctance to part with his little Natalie, 
but he dared not resist. Ilis wife regretted her 
loss, but was pleased to think her child would be a 
spouse of Christ, and perhaps an Abbess. Augus¬ 
tus and Celeste, thought it a very natural step. 

The day for Natalie’s departure arrived, and she 
entered the carriage with her parents and Father 
Antoine. A turn in the road showed her for the 
last time, the home of her youth. The morning 
sun was now shining down over the shelving roof, 
as brightly and calmly, as if the hearts of all it had 
sheltered were peaceful and happy. Every thing 
was motionless except when the gentle breeze 
agitated the light foliage of the lofty Pican trees, 
and cast their flickering shadow over the house 
and lawn. 44 Home of my childhood, farewell!” 
sighed Natalie, “ moments of bliss which there 
lingered around me, adieu—cherished Celeste— 
adored Augustus, years, tedious years, will pass 
unsoothed by your loved presence.” Her self- 
command was gone, and Natalie sank back in the 
carriage, gave way to her grief in a passionate 
flood of tears. 

And now that Celeste had succeeded in her 
treacherous designs, was she possessed of the 
happiness she sought to obtain at the expense of 
another's? Alas, no. A constant remembrance of 
the deception which she had usod towards Augus¬ 


tus, and remorse for the abiding sufferings of the 
unrepining Natalie, embittered all her pleasure 
and injured her temper. To sooth her irritated 
feelings, she entered in all the dissipations of New 
Orleans, and poor Augustus soon found, all his vis¬ 
ions of domestic happiness, were in danger of 
perishing forever. 

In the meanwhile, the heroic Natalie was pre- 
paring to enter into her noviciate. She struggled 
hard to suppress her grief, and raise her thoughts 
from earth, to her heavenly home. It was natural 
for one so young to feel very sad, when she reflect¬ 
ed on her present lonely life, and the happiness 
which was once before her. Sometimes, as she 
thought of happy young days—of all she had loved 
and lost, in spite of reason and religion, melan¬ 
choly would reign in her heart. While she sat in 
one of these sad’ musing moods, her eye fell on a 
group of negroes who were working in a cotton press 
near Mad. de Clairville’s at New Orleans, where 
she was for the present. 44 What situation can be 
more wretched than these slaves, torn from their 
homes, and forced to spend their days in laboring 
for others. While singing their national songs, 
they forget their sorrows—their distant home; and 
friends are before them, and cheered by the illu¬ 
sion, they perform the most painful tasks without 
a murmur. Let me profit by the lesson before me.” 
As she spoke, a negro commenced in recitative, a 
wild African air, while the rest all joined in the 
chorus. This rudo melody soothed the excited 
feelings of Natalie, and her tranquility was in a 
measure restored. 

The next morning, she was aroused by an unu¬ 
sual noise in the streets. Guns were firing, tlia 
bells ringing, and the tramp of many footsteps 
sounded along tbe walks. 

“Is it so late ? Can it be the hour of mass? Get 
up, Sabina, and see what is the occasion of all this 
tumult.” 

“Idon know, Missee,”said the negress, “ the 
street seem ’live wid people, dey all look troubled, 
someting de matter.” 

Natalie threw her dressing gown around her, 
and looking out by the dim light of early dawn, 
she beheld the street filled with men—some run¬ 
ning past with guns on their shoulders, others col- 
I lected together talkiug in a violent manner, while 
from every window', heads dressed with bandana 
handkerchiefs, were seen calling to the passers, to 
know the cause of this commotion. But what 
struck her most, were groups of half naked men, 
women and children, some weeping and shrinking 
together in corners, and others knocking at tbe 
doors to obtain admission. At that moment, there 
was a thundering knock at their own door. Mon¬ 
sieur de Clairville looked out and asked what was 
the matter. 

44 Get up," said a voice, “ the slaves have risen 
on the plantations and are murdering and burning 
alFbefore them. You must take some of these 
poor flying w'retches into your house.” 

14 Oh God! Augustus,” exclaimed the horror- 
struck Natalie, and fell back in the arms of her 
woman. 

** Oh Missee,” sobbed Sabina, while she bathed 
the temples of her mistress, 44 1 fear our people 
join wid ’em. Ugly Quimbo will—when Missee 
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Celeste hab ’im whip, Iofen hear ’im say he hab 
liis revenge onedese days.” 

“Oh, Sabina,” exclaimed the half distracted 
girl, “dress me quickly, I goto die with them.” 

M. de Clairville knocked at the door of the 
chamber, “ I go to join the troops,” he said, “ and 
protect Le Bocage, if lean ; but you cannot remain 
here alone, as they may rise iu the city and attack 
the houses. Sucre dicul there is a knot of those 
venomous black snakes gathering opposite now; 
come, get ready and go with my wife to the Con¬ 
vent, which can be defended.” 

“I go with you,” said Natalie. 

“ With me—pray why.” 

“I cannot stay here. The idea of what they 
may be suffering, maddens me. I shall not survive 
them, and wish to die with them. I may be of 
some use in succouring the wounded.” 

“ Nonsense, child!” 

But the calmness with which she spoke, and the 
look of “ high resolve and constancy,” which shone 
in the eyes of Natalie, showed him she would not I 
remain behind. | 

“Let her go,” said Madame de Clairville, who ! 
had been silently looking on, “ it is her Saint’s day, 
and who knows but Saint Natalie may have in¬ 
spired her.” 

In an instant more, a carriage drove furiously up 
to the door, and Mr. dc Clairville handed out the 
females of the de Bourg family. On entering the 
house, the young ladies immediately fainted, while 
the mother and grand-mother gave way to violent 
lamentations. 

“ Oh such a scene !—oh, mon dicu, what savages! 
They culled poor dear M.de Bourg out of his bed, 
saying the sugar-house was on fire, and when he 
went out, he was butchered—the house was at¬ 
tacked but defended by some faithful slaves, who 
put us in the carriage. Oh, my husband !—oh, my 
pretty house, they burnt it to the ground !—oh, my 
father—my plate—my jewels,” resounded from all 
the ladies by turns. 

After they were somewhat composed, they re¬ 
entered the carriage, and with Mad. de Clairville, 
drove to the Convent. M.de Clairville arid the dis¬ 
tracted Natalie, who was a good horse-woman, 
mounted their horses, joined a troop of Armed citi¬ 
zens, and rode out of town. The roads were filled 
with troops, and bodies of hastily armed men, of 
all descriptions. Ail the plantations near the city 
were deserted. As they advanced farther, dismal 
traces of savage revenge were plainly to be seen. 
The devastation was much less, however, than 
they could have expected, for although the plot 
was well contrived, and the lenders bold and ac¬ 
tive, yet those poor wretches soon lost command 
over themselves, in consequence of resorting im¬ 
mediately to the wine cellars. Here they were 
found dressed in their masters clothes, lying in 
groups around the flowing casks and empty bottles 
of the choicest wines, completely intoxicated, 
where these deluded beings were executed by 
the justly enraged populace, on the spot. Natalie 
was spared these sights, as she remained outside, 
conjuring de Clairville to ride on to Le Bocage.— 
Soon after, loud shouts and firing, were heard at a 
little distance before them. 

M Ah, ha ! they are at it,” cried the men, “ they) 


have found the black devils—on—on—lets see the 
fun.” 

Spurs were in every horses side—they dashed 
on, and were soon in sight of the combatants. A 
band of negroes, some arrayed in their masters 
clothes—others clothed with only a ruffled shirt, 
and French uniform coat, torn from the back of 
some murdered Frenchman, were fast retreating 
before a company of soldiers. A few of the band 
which last came up, hastened to join the fray, but 
the remainder, the most of whom, like de Clair¬ 
ville, were merchants, had never been in such 
scenes before, and seeing the slaves were driven in 
the marsh, where they could not be long pursued, 
prudently determined to remain where they were. 
The conflict was soon over. Some of the wretch¬ 
ed blacks perished in the swamp, and the others 
were taken prisoners. The severed heads of those 
Africans secured alive, were placed upon poles, 
and carried in front of the little anny, a bloody and 
appalling ensign, which struck terror to the hearts 
of the already repentant negroes. 

At last Natalie hnd the happiness of beholding 
the house of her foster parents. Every door and 
window was closed, except one of the latter, out 
of which, a group of negroes were apparently 
parlying with a band of armed ruffians below. 

“See” exclaimed Natalie, “the faithful houso 
slaves are defending the family against those be¬ 
longing to the plantation. We are unseen—go 
around through that grove of cypress and live oak 
trees, and you may surprise them.” 

As the men stole off silently, Natalie crept along 
under the trees and shrubs, until she gained the 
garden. She stole fearfully towards the house 
and soon had the satisfaction of seeing a window 
opened, and Cora, Celeste’s woman, beckoned her 
to approach. In a few minutes she was in the 
presence of her fondly loved friends. Her ap¬ 
pearance caused joy and astonishment in all, ex¬ 
cept Celeste—she gazed wildly on her. 

“ Ha! Natalie,” she exclaimed, “ have you come 
in this, iny dying hour, to reproach me with my de¬ 
ceit towards you. You arc revenged, and he will 
be yours again.” 

“Alas how her mind wanders,” said her mother, 
“ the poor child insists on it, she is the cause of this 
insurrection, as she has so often ordered the pun¬ 
ishment of Quimbo, who is at the head of it, and 
this has almost taken her reason from her. But 
dearest daughter, abandon this idea.” % 

The family were prisoners in this room, as all 
the house slaves were not favorable inclined to¬ 
wards them, and had not yet determined what to 
do. Mons. and Mad. de Lnnneville had been al¬ 
ways kind and just towards them, but the imperi¬ 
ous conduct of Celeste had excited their wrath, 
and nothing would satisfy them but her blood. 

The room where the family were confined, 
opened into a front one, in which were assembled 
the house slaves, who advised them to keep coiw 
cealed, and by no means attempt to escape, aa 
they would be certainly taken and murdered, as i| 
was a miracle that Natalie escaped unseen. They 
were in a critical situation, for the fidelity of the 
slaves was fast ebbing before the arguments of 
those assembled without, and the seducing views 
held out to them. 
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Natalie had not been in the room many minutes, i 
before the deep yells of the negroes, the oaths of, 
the Americans, find the war cries of the French-; 
men, arose around them, in one deafening, dread- j 
ful sound, and told them the light iiad commenced, j 
Augustus gnashed his teeth, “ oh, that 1 were among | 
them,” he said, and dying to the door, shook it j 
with all his strength, but it was fastened beyond i 
his power, and slowly and reluctantly he retreated ; 
by the side of Celeste. Her agitation was ex-!< 
treme, and throwing herself on the door, she buried 
her face in her father’s Jap and sobbed violently. 
The old gentleman’s tears mingled with those of 
his daughter, but convinced his last hour had ar¬ 
rived, he struggled for composure, and sat quietly 
in his chair, llis wife was beside him, pnlc with 
terror, busily telling her beads, and reciting her 
Aces. Natalie, whose feelings were wrought up 
to an unnatural pitch of excitement, stood calm j 
and motionless, but watchful. The emotion of I 
Augustus could not be repressed. Like a caged 
lion, lie paced up and down, incessantly, the nar-1 
row space allowed him, while the frowning brow ! 
and clenched dst, told of the stormy passions which 
were working within. | 

At that moment, a loud harsh voice was heard , 
haranguing, in the African language. 

“ Oh, Madame !” cried one of the women, “ dcre j 
ugly Quimbo, who climb in dc winder.” 

“ What does he say,” asked Augustus eagerly. 

“ He tell ’em, dey are weak soul slave—dey j 
coward, traitor, stand an look on while derc broder 
fight.” He say, “ you want to twist tobacco, and ! 
plant rice all you day 7—you want to be whip—to 
be bruised like sugarcane ?—you, who were some 
of you, sons of princes in your own land.” j 

Celeste arose and threw herself in her husbands ! 
arms—“’Tis the last time!” she said. Augustus 
pressed her to him in silent agony. 

“ Now he tell ’em, a big band of white soldiers 
cotnin, dey mus rush out, kill dcin who fight now, 
and den all together attack de oders, but he say, j 
mus leave no traitor behind—kill etn all in dc 1 


Over his dress of negro cloth, he wore an uniform 
coat, and on his head, a cocked hat, both belong¬ 
ing to Mr. de Lanncvillc, while daggers, pistols, 
and knives were stuck in his girdle. He now step¬ 
ped forward to fulfil his bloody intentions, another 
negro held him back saying— 

“ Pero and bis band are defeated. The white 
men have united and will soon attack us. Come ! 
quick to the swamp, or we arc taken!” 

“1 will have my revenge first,” be said, grinning 
horribly. He tore the bat from bis victim’sliead,as if 
to enjoy her dying agonies, but at the sightjof the 
face of Natalie, be started back, and then dashing 
her to the floor, sprang over her, and rushed into 
the room in search of Celeste. The senses of 
Natalie had been stunned by the blow, and when 
she recovered she found herself once more in her 
bed-room, while a negro woman was watching 
over her. 

“Where is Celeste,” she asked. 

“ Madame Warren is dead,” was the melan¬ 
choly reply. 

Natalie fell back in so deep a swoon, that the 
terrified Cora thought she would never recover 
again, and when she did revive, the grief and des¬ 
pair with which she mourned for her beloved Ce¬ 
leste—the friend of her youth, made her attendant 
fear the delirium from which she had just recover¬ 
ed, would return again. 

“ Me glad you come, Mamsell Natalie. Every 
body sorry when you went away. Mamsell Ce¬ 
leste neberde same afterwards. She cross to all— 
our slaves neber would rise if 'she no hab era 
whip.” 

“Icould not save her,” mourned the unhappy 
girl, “ why did he not kill me instead of her.” 

“ But you'save all de rest. When Quiinbo stab 
Missee Celeste, her husband shoot him wid your 
pistol. When Quimbo die, all de oders give up, 
and de soldiers chase away an kill de rest.” 

“ Where are Mons. and Mad. de Lanneville.” 

“ Massa in bed sick. Missee tell me to let her 


house.” I 

“ Must we all die like rats in n hole,” said Au- * 
gustus despondingly, “ the devils have disarmed 
me.” 

“There is a pistol,” said Natalie, “ take it Au¬ 
gustus.” 

Again the African was heard, and the agony of 
the negro woman, showed she was listening to i 
something dreadful. 

What says he now.” 

"‘Oh he say, bring out the imperious Celeste— 
the tyrannic Madame Warren, who dared whip 
4^uimbo for nothing, I*et her die first!” 

The yells of the slaves, told the agonized listen¬ 
er*, the African’s eloquence had prevailed. The 
door was burst open, and the furniture which had 
been piled against it, knocked down, but not be¬ 
fore Natalie bad put on the bat nud veil of Celeste, 
which lay on the table, and threw her satin cloak 
around her, which completely concealed her form 
and dress. She presented herself at the door as 
they entered, and was dragged out in the other! 
room. In the middle, stood a savage looking ne-j 
geo, whose glistening snakc-likc eyes, shone with 
an expression of the most diabolical malignity.— • 


know when you wakce.” Cora left the room. 

Natalie lay plunged in the most gloomy reflec¬ 
tions, mourning that all she had done, had been in 
vain, when some one pronounced her name. She 
turned, and beheld Augustus. 

“OhNutalie!—injured girl!—I come to thank 
you for your eflbrts for my happiness. Celeste 
loved you truly, Natalie, although her conduct did 
not show it.” 

“ What mean you Augustus." 

“ My poor Celeste, before she died, did you am¬ 
ple justice, and revoked all she had oner told mo 
regarding you. Natalie! forgive me for ever 
doubting you—believe me, my heart has ever been 
yours, and I never should have deserted you, had 
j 1 not been deceived.” 

| “ Generous Celeste!—oh that I could have died 

I for you!” 

| “ When you, with such true friendship, offered 

yourself as a sacrifice, instead of Celeste, I rushed 
| after—the door was crowded with slaves. While 
I was struggling through, I heard a shriek from my 
poor wife, and turned, but it was too late! The 
deed was done, and the murderer stood with his 
bloody weapon before me to plunge into my heart. 
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I shot him with your pistol, Natalie.” Augus¬ 
tus could scarcely restrain his tears while he con¬ 
tinued : “ Poor Celeste was lying on the floor 
and her distracted mother was endeavoring to stop 
the life’s blood, which was flowing out fast. VVe 
carried her to her room, where she only lived long 
enough to tell me all.” 

•* I should have been happier,’* Celeste said— 
u had I not have permitted Natalie’s generous sa¬ 
crifice, for remorse poisoned all my joy. Tell Na¬ 
talie, I loved and blessed her then, and bless her 
now. But this agitates you too much,’' continued 
Augustus, “ I should not have told you this in your 
weak state.” 

In a few minutes Natalie had the happiness of 
being again pressed to the bosom of her wretched 
foster mother, who fervently thanked Heaven, all 
she loved, had not been torn from her. Siie led her 
to the bed of the suffering father, but the poor old 
man knew her not. For many days he spoke not, 
and smiled not, butlay gazing upwards as if piercing 
the heavens, in search of his beloved daughter. 

The next day Augustus whispered to Natalie, all 
was now ready if she wished to see her murdered 
friend for the last time. She took the arm of Au¬ 
gustus, and summoning all her fortitude, entered 
the room. The sun was entirely excluded from 
the chamber of death, which was however as bril¬ 
liant and gay, as if decked for a ball. The walls 
were hung with wreaths of roses, and the floor 
strewed with flowers—while the soft light of the 
large wax tapers shono down on the high-talented 
and lovely Celeste, glittering in her richest attire, 
and covered with dowers. Her face was so white, 
and her features so well defined, that she might 
have been taken for some marble figure, sculptured 
for a monument. 

“Lovely but unhappy Celeste,” thought Augus¬ 
tus, as the tears rolled down his cheeks, “In that 
dress I first called her mine. Motionless, and pas¬ 
sionless, as she now seems, that form charmed all 
by its grace and beauty—from under those pale 
closed lids, once shone out the fire of wit and intel¬ 
ligence—and those colorless lips opened to sounds 
as sweet as ever charmed the ear of man. But 
of what avail! All this brilliancy and loveliness 
covered an erring heart, as those gay dowers, and 
splendid apparel conceal the death wound—let her 
errors however, be forgotten, since they sprang 
from love for me.” 

Natalie in the meanwhile, was leaning with 
clasped hands, over the insensible form of her she 
had so loved. As the tears fell from her eyes, they 
rolled unheeded, over the pale, cold cheek of Ce¬ 
leste, and brought the liarrowing conviction to her 
heart, that she, whom she had loved with so much 
devotedness, would never smile, or move again— 
all her sighs, all her tears, would never recall her. 
With a deep sob Natalie fell in the arms of Augus¬ 
tus, who bore her from the distressing scene. 

The house and plantation of Le Bocage, had suf¬ 
fered much from the late insurrection, and the beau¬ 
tiful garden had been destroyed. While the ne¬ 
cessary repairs were going on, Monsieur de Lan-1 
aeville, resolved on travelling, hoping change of 
scene, might relieve his poor wife, who was fast 
sinking under the dreadful affliction which had 
ately riven her heart. In consequence of their ur- 

3 


gent solicitation, Natalie, now their only child, bad 
renounced her resolution of entering the convent, 
and consented to accompany them. Augustus was 
also of the party, for they looked on him as a son, 
and entreated him not to leave them. The unhappy 
family embarked for Europe, where they spent 
two years in travelling. In revisiting his old friends 
and the scenes of his youth, Monsieur de Lanne- 
ville by degrees recovered his tranquility, but the 
bereaved mother sank under her grief, and was laid 
in the tomb of the De Lannevilles. When Natalie 
again revisited the shores of her loved Mississippi, 
she came as the happy and cherished bride of her 
beloved Augustus. The poignant grief which bed 
once agitated their hearts for the loss of the beauti¬ 
ful Celeste, had subsided—she dwelt in their me¬ 
mories, as some brilliant meteor, which had flashed 
before their eyes, and then was lost forever. 

B. R. f. 


Boxiana. 

From the Comic Annual, for 1836. 

I hate the very name of box— 

It fills me full of fears: 

It ’minds me of the woes I’ve felt 
Since I was young in years. 

They sent me toa Yorkshire school, 
Where 1 had many knocks; 

For there my schoolmates box’d my ears, 
Because 1 could’ntBox. 

I pne’k my box —I pick'd the locks : 

And ran away to sea; 

And very soon I learn’t to box 
The compass merrily. 

I came ashore—I call’d a coach, 

And mounted on the box; 

The coach upset against a post. 

And gave me dreadful knocks. 

I soon got well—in lovd I fell, 

And married Martha Cox; 

To please her will, at famed Box-Hill 
I took a country box. 

I had a pretty garden there, 

All bordered round with box; 

But, ah, alas ! there lived next door 
A certain Captain Knox. 

He took my wife to see the play— 

They had a private box ; 

I jealous grew, and from that day, 

I hated Captain Knox. 

I sold my house—I left my wife, 

„ And went to Lawyer Fox, 

Who tempted me to seek redress 
AH from a jury box. 

I went to law, whose greedy maw 
Soon emptied my strong box, 

I lost my suit, and cash to boot. 

All through that crafty Fox. 

The name of box I therefore dread. 

I’ve had so many shocks; 

They’ll never end—for when I’m dead 
They’ll nail me in a box. 
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A LOVER’S EXPERIMENT. 

A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


“ He is really handsome, and so very agreeable 
and polite, too, but oh, that odious limp spoils it 
all. What a pity it is he is lame,is it not Eloise 7” 

Thus spoke Adelaide Dorman, the reigning 

belle of the town of C-, to her cousin Eloise 

Dc Milton, who, although not quite as couspicu- 
ous, or in common terms, “as dashing” as her 
more beautiful cousin, was by many, esteemed 
more, for that very retiring disposition and unas¬ 
suming manner, for which she was so often so 
much rallied by Adelaide. 

“ Pity indeed,” she replied, “ but he never seems 
to regret it; generally, you know, persons w ho are 
so unfortunate, are very loath to speak of it; but 
he, on the contrary, 1 have often heard not only 
speak of, but even laugh and jest about it,” 

“ Yes, for do you recollect the other evening 
when Miss W.,from Boston, who passed through 
this, on her way to the springs, called here and 
was introduced to him, in speaking of dancing, 
turned to him and asked him if he was fond of it; 
he replied, ‘ I am not very fond of it now, for since 
I have belonged to the dot-and-carry.one family, 
I have not had much practice.’ By the by, what 
could he have meant by that? he must have met 
with the misfortune since his introduction into 
company; he inferred, at least that he had once 
been fond of it. So strange, too, that he should 
attend all the balls and dancing pnrtics, and he 
always scem9 to limp worse than ever then; one 
would think that when there, he would not move 
round much, but sit as much as possible; but far 
from that, he is hopping over the room, making 
himself master of ceremonies and completely 
forestalling the gallantries of our native beaux.” 

“And yet,” said Eloise, “ notwithstanding his 
limping and hopping, as you call it, you must con¬ 
fess that he does whatever he undertakes with a 
great deal more grace than they do ; he never at¬ 
tempts to dance at any rate.” 

“ Indeed, coz, I don’t know that you can even 
give him credit for that; for, a few evenings since, 
he, with a mock-sober face, asked me to honor him 
with my hand, and really insisted on dancing with 
me. By my troth, what a pretty figure he would 
have made on the floor!” 

“ Oh, hut he would net have really danced, had 
you accepted him, cousin, he was just jesting with 
you: he would not have made himself so ridicu¬ 
lous.” 

“ Ho, ho, then, he would have made himself ri¬ 
diculous, my demure coz? 1 did not know that 
you would own so much.” 

“Sure enough! what is he to you, when here 
you have been defending him and answering for 
him, like the affianced love of a knight-errant; 
and yet you ask what is he to you 7 It seems to 
me, cousin, that he does distinguish you among us, 
and I do not think you hate him much either.” 

“ Fie, fie, Adelaide, ao such thing; I like his 


company and so do you, and every one. He is t 
fine young man I allow, but- 

“ But he is lame, coz; you would not marry a 
lame young man, would you? one of the dot-and* 
carrying-one family, as he himself expressed it? 

“ Why, Adelaide, would vou not, if you loved 
him?” 

“ Oh yes, coz. if I loved him, perhaps I might; 
but I think there is but title danger of such an acci¬ 
dent here. I do not mean to speak disparagingly 
of him, by any means, for as to character and dis¬ 
position, 1 know of none who exceed him; but 
coz, when 1 marry, the happy inun shall be neither 
crippled nor deformed ; 1 am proud, you know, by 
nature ; and I could not go through life except with 
one whose exterior was such as to command at 
least respect. 1 pity the unfortunate, but I think 
it would be hardly right to do myself penance by 
taking their troubles on my shoulders.” 

Eloise did not answer, and as a walk had been 
before proposed, it was now carried into execution. 
In the mean time I will undertake to give my read¬ 
ers a more particular understanding of what we 
are endeavoring to pourtray. Charles Walton was 
a young man of genteel address and prepossess¬ 
ing exterior; and one who had mingled in the first 
company of the metropolis; and by the report of 
one well acquainted with him and a native of the 
place where he now was, belonged to one of its 
most respectable families, and as such, was recei¬ 
ved in the comparative small circle of the town of 

C-, with pleasure at the accession of & city 

beau, although barred in some measure by the 
halting gait which the reader has already heard 
expatiated upon. 

Many of its fair inhabitants had thought and said 
that Charles Walton was agreeable company and 
handsome withal, but all agreed with Adelaide 
Dorman, “that odious limp spoiled it all,” (that 
is, for a husband, of course.) Eloise De Milton 
was perhaps one exception, as we cannot affirm 
I that she had ever been heard to say so. 

Walton had some business to transact there, 
which detained him for some time ; but as it was 
not of a very active character, and took but little 
of his time, he had leisure to cultivate the acquaint¬ 
ance of those among whom he was thrown. He 
I was, when he came there, an entire etranger, hut 
| through one or two letters of introdaction, together 
with the unexpected arrival of the city friend we 
spoke of, on a visit, he soon found himself intimate 
in a circle which, though smaller, certainj^ would 
I not have shamed that which he had left. Morton 
| had come upon him on his arrival rather suddenly; 
“ Why, Walton, how came you here and what the 
plague is the matter with you T 

n Hush,” was the answer. “ I have a secret for 
your ear.” A whispering conference passed be¬ 
tween them —“ You will keep my secret then,” de¬ 
manded Walton 7 
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44 1 will with pleasure,” was the reply. 

During his stay, Morton and himself were al¬ 
most always together,especially in visiting; and, 
just as the ladies, whom we left preparing for a 
walk, were issuing from the door they met the 
two friends who immediately joined them. They 
had not gone far when Miss De Milton found her¬ 
self walking alone with Walton ; and Morton and 
her cousin some distance ahead. Conversation of 
the usual light nature passed between them which 
would not be interesting to relnte here, being chief* 
ly on the passing events of the day. That topic 
however was soon exhausted and they walked 
for a few minutes in silence. Walton broke it, 44 1 
will toll you,” said he, 44 your present thoughts.” 

44 1 challenge you,” was the reply. 

44 The beauty of yon dark cloud, whose edges are 
now gilded with the beams of the setting sun was 
the first in your thoughts when I spoke.” 

44 1 confess it,” she answered, 44 and indeed it is 
not strange that you should guess it, for my eyes 
were on it and therefore you concluded, I suppose, 
my thoughts were also.” 

44 No, it was more than that; the thoughts are not 
always where the eye is fixed; but I am used to 
reading thoughts from the features; it has been my 
study, and I flatter myself that I have made some 
progress, but you need not fear me ; I have not yet 
obtained so far as to read those lying deep in the 
heart; it is only those which float but lightly round 
it which my skill can reach, but,” he continued and 
changing the trifling tone in which they had been 
speaking, to a serious one ; 44 would that my power 
did extend so far; would that I could now read the 
inmost thoughts of one the nearest and dearest to 
me; that I could know what I confess is far above 
my art—the heart of Eloise.” 

44 And think you, Mr. Walton, it would he fair,” 
she answered still speaking gaily, 44 that you 
should know the secrets of my heart, and I be igno¬ 
rant of yours? that one should possess that power 
denied to others ?” 

44 Oh, Eloise, divest the argument of all its gene¬ 
ral features and let it centre here with us alone. I 
will freely give you the deepest secret and most 
cherished feeling of my heart; it is in few words, 

I love you ; give, oh give me in exchange to know 
one, I ask but one thought of your heart—and— 
yet—dolt, idiot, that 1 am ; to think that one so fair 
as thee can love a crippled and limping piece of 
mortality like me.” lie paused as if exhausted 
in passion; what, then, was his transport to hear 
that voice, dearest to him in the world, pronounce 
low as the murmuring breeze, yet firm and distinct— 

44 Do you then think so meanly of me, as to sup -1 
pose so trifling an obstacle would be a bar to one j 
of the most important actions of niy life? If my I 
band will answer it—it is here, my heart.” 

“So say no more, my Eloise,” he exclaimed, 
seizing it with rapture, 44 or rather speak on and let 
me dwell on every word, as if like her in the fairy 
tale, each word dropped a diamond—they are far 
more valuable to me than if they were so. And 
bow Eloise, I have another secret to nnfold; I have 
deceived you; you, with many others. But hold 
mo,” and as he spoke he stood erect, 44 1 am no 
cripple; it was but assumed, forgive me, for it is 
thus with all its disadvantages as practising a do- 


ception adopted in a whim, that I have wooed and 
won my future bride, my lovely Eloise. But yet a 
little while let it remain so, and till a fitting time 
shall come I will hobble still.” 

44 As you please,” was the soft reply, 44 but let us 
overtake our friends, for it is now dark and they 
will wonder at our laggardness.” 

There was a large party to be given by Miss 
Dorman as a parting one to both Walton and his 
friend Morton ; perhaps rather more on account of 
the lAtter than the first named ; for wc believe that 
Morton had not been all this tiuKr'riaensible to tho 
charms of Adelaide, and 44 some people did say,” 
that they were, or were soon to be engaged; while 
“ruinorj with her thousand tongues” had done the 
same kind office for Eloise and Walton. 

44 What,” said the beautiful Adelaide, 44 and are 
you really going to marry the lame beau ! Well 
if it were not for that, I might snvy; but as it is you 
are welcome to him, coz.” 

44 Thank you cousin,” was the reply as she turn¬ 
ed away with a smile. 

But, to return to the party; nil the town, that is 
all the fashionable part of it were there. Walton 
entered and took a seat near the door, by the side 
of Eloise. The music commenced— /f Cotillions** 
were called—Morton led Miss Dorman to the head 
of one of them ; and to the great surprise of all 
present, Charles Walton led Eloise De Milton to 
to the opposite head. 

44 What onearth is the meaning of this,” exclaim¬ 
ed Adelaide to Morton. 44 Why Mr. Walton walks 
as straight as any one, and my conscience, he is 
going to dance too.” 

44 Right and left” was now called, and her won¬ 
der, as well as that of all around, was increased, 
ns Walton led his now triumphant partner grace¬ 
fully through the windings of the mazy dance, per¬ 
fectly free from the limping and hopping which 
had before characterized him. Indeed he and his 
partner together with Morton, were pretty much all 
who did get through the cotillion without some 
halting, so much wonder was expressed and so 
much sensation excited at the recovery of the use 
of his feet. lie was completely the lion of the 
evening. We have little more to add, ns the re¬ 
sult must be now too perceptible; hut by way of 
winding up our story, we will state that about a 
year after the return of the friends to the metropo¬ 
lis they visited again the town of C — — , and ere 
they left it the paper of the day announced a dou¬ 
ble marriage; between William Morton and Ade¬ 
laide Dorman, Eloise De Milton and Charles Wal¬ 
ton, whom the fair of C— still persisted in call¬ 
ing the " Lame Beau.” 


A Sentiment. 

Elma, how strong the tie that binds 
Congenial hearts, congenial minds; 
How stern, alas! the fate which parts 
Congenial minds, congenial hearts. 

How drend that stupor of the soul, 
Congealing, like the icy Pole, 

The warm affections of the breast— 
The kindest, dearest, and the best. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A QUACK DOCTOR. 


Nec prosunt domino, quo* prosnnt omnibus, artes.— Ovid. 


My days, my very hours are numbered ; the cold 
hand of death presses heavily and painfully upon 
me; 1 feel that this bed will be the last, save an 
earthly one, on which the proprietor of the Balsam 
of Bethesda will ever lie. Long ere these words 
are in print, I shall be far beyond the reach of the 
indignation and censure of man; and it will ease 
my parting moments, and be a last atonement, if 1 
lay before the public certain particulars wherein I 
have played a conspicuous, though a deceitful part. 
At the same time, 1 must beg the reader to have the 
candor to bear in mind this remark: that what I 
have done has been merely for the sake of gain, and 
not out of malice or ill will lo my fellow-creatures 
as a body, or to any individual in particular. 

I shall commence with a short sketch of my early 
life. My father, Reuben Killman, was a brewer, 
in a small market-town. He marricd,for his fourth 
wife, the daughter of the principal apothecary of 
the place. The issue of that marriage was the au¬ 
thor of the present memoir. A short time before 1 
was born, my poor mother had been rending the 
poems of the Poet Laureat, which made so great an 
impression on her, that she insisted on my being 
christened by the name of Thalaba- 

That dear parent was so fondly attached to her 
only offspring, that during her life she never would 
allow my tender frame to be exposed to the cruelty 
of a birch-bearing brute, as she feelingly styled 
that awful monster, the schoolmaster. On the con¬ 
trary, she resolved to educate me herself; and, in 
order that she might direct my talents, of which she 
had the highest opinion, in the proper channel, she 
aeized the opportunity of taking me, at the age of 
•ight years, to be examined by a celebrated phre¬ 
nologist, who had announced that he should en¬ 
lighten the town by a few lectures on his subtle 
science.. I well remember the laying on of hands 
of that slender gentleman. After duly examining 
the outward sign oof my in-ward powers, he inform¬ 
ed my mother that my developements were so in¬ 
teresting and complicate, that he would take time 
for reflection, and send her a written opinion. The 
good lady, gratified by the pains and attention he 
was paying her favorite, slipped half a guinea into 
bis learned palm, and went heme to wait for the 
promised particulars. 


My mother's rage at this epistle may be conceiv¬ 
ed. She instantly set off on a crusade against the 
phrenologist, and called on every neighbor and 
gossip in the place, denouncing the man’s igno¬ 
rance, and proving it by his letter, and the well 
known amiable qualities of her interesting child. 
I believe the lectures were, after all, as well attend¬ 
ed as ever. My father was angry with my mother 
for exposing the faults of his child, and told her she 
ought to have hushed up the business. The poor 
lady retorted, and a quarrel ensued. It was how¬ 
ever made up; and the reconciliation was evident¬ 
ly sincere on my father’s part, as he advised iny 
mother the following day to leave off brandy and 
water, which they always had been in the habit of 
drinking, as he thought ale would be better for her. 
Although she did as he recommended, my father 
lost his wife, and I, my kind parent in less than 
three months from that lime. 

1 wished to put my mother’s tortoise-shell cat into 
mourning on the occasion, and as she tore tho 
clothes 1 made for her, 1 resolved to blacken those 
which nature had given her with ink. 1 had just 
begun the operation, and had placed the unfeeling 
animal headforemost down in a boot, with a quart 
ink bottle in my other hand, when my father ap¬ 
peared. Seeing how 1 was occupied, he rushed to¬ 
wards me. The abruptness of his manner, ^though 
I was doing no harm, but on the contrary a pious 
duty,) alarmed me. I fled ; he pursued. He gain¬ 
ed ground; I heard him pufl'close at my back. In 
my eagerness tn escape, 1 attempted to jump over 
a cooler full of ale. I should easily have accom¬ 
plished the leap, had it not happened that at that 
moment my father’s hand arrested me by the trow- 
sers behind. He checked the impetus of my spring, 
and 1 fell, with the ink bottle, boot and cat, into the 
middle of the steaming liquid. 

I screamed, the cal mewed, my father swore. 
But the death of tny mother I suppose, hadsoftened 
his licait; for, in a minute he recovered his good 
luuuor, laughed at the cat and me, and said “ It 
did not matter, as the boot was the only thing that 
would be the worse for it.” However lie made up 
his mind to send me to school forthwith, “ to im¬ 
prove my manners, and to have me out of harm's 
way.”' 


The next day she received the following note:— 
“Madam, 

41 The real reason of my not announcing your 
son’s organs yesterday, was, that I was anxious not 
to expose him before other parties; but the sacred 
obligation of truth compels me to state, that I find 
the organs of acquisitiveness and destructiveness so 
strong, that I can have but little doubt he will be 
lad on from robbery to murder, and finally, end his 
days at the gallows, unless you take great pains in 
activating his organs of veneration, etc. as explain¬ 
ed in my little work, price 11s. (id. 

44 Your obedient servant, 

14 Manuel Palme b-” 


To school I was sent, and there 1 remained till I 
was twelve years eld, at which time my father sent 
for me home, put me into his counting-house, and 
taught me the arts of book-keeping and brewing.— 
The latter I found was a far more intricate and mys¬ 
terious process than the mere mixture of malt and 
hops. 

Years went on : I grew up into a man ; but as F 
advanced, the little town declined. It was not n 
place of much trade, and as the inhabitants died 
away, they were not'rapidly succeeded by fresh set¬ 
tlers. The mortality of the place was certainly 
very great. The air was voted unhealthy, tfcsagh 
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formerly it had been considcted the reverse. By 
some extraordinary fatality, my futlier’s best cus¬ 
tomers were always the first to drop oft* I felt for 
him, and myself, for I was now taken into partner¬ 
ship; and my mind sympathized with Moore's 
beautiful lines: — 

“Oh! ever thus from childhood’s hour 
I've seen my fondest hopes decay; 

I never nurst a tree or flower, 

But ’twas the first to fade away. 

I never nurs’d a dear gazelle 

To glad me with its bright black eye. 

But when it come to know me well, 

And love, me it was sure to die!” 

But, after all, what are gazelles to customers? 
and what is the sight of its eye to the sight of a bill 
for beer made out, ready for payment? Alas! 
these bills decreased as the town decayed, and ere 
long the Gazette presented the names of “ R. Kill- 
man Son, Brewers.’’ The shock upset my 
father, he never looked up afterwards, and the very 
day week after the above announcement, 1 saw his 
heels standing out of a large marsh-tub. He had 
chosen the fate of Clarence. 

With the few pounds left to me I fled from the fa¬ 
tal neighborhood to London. In that vast metropo¬ 
lis I had no chance of setting up in my trade again: 
there were too many in it already, with larger capi¬ 
tals, and equal skill in composition to myself. For 
some time I served in one of the principal breweries 
as a clerk—but my salary was so small, that I could 
neither pay for wine nor brandy; malt liquor 1 
could not drink—I was too much behind the scenes 
for that—and for water, which I estimated at a very 
different value from that put upon it by Pindar, 1 
had a constitutional antipathy—I was a second 
Tantalus, dying of thirst amidst a profusion of 
beverage—I could bear it no longer—I left my 
situation. 

I was walking, with little in my pockets except 
my hands, in a most melancholy mood along 
Bloomsbury Square, when a man held out a paper 
to me I took it, and found it to be the puff of a pa¬ 
tent medicine. A new light broke in upon me, 1 
cried out, “ Eureka ,” and cut a caper in the air for 
joy. 

My plans were quickly settled. I invested my 
remaining money in drugs, phials, and a chest, and 
set out on a tour to the country, resolving to com¬ 
mence, like an actor or counsellor, with provincial 
celebrity first. It was indifferent to me whither \ 
directed my steps, and the accident of seeing a no¬ 
tice of reduced fares, led me to book my place for 
Birmingham. 

As soon as I arrived at that populous town, I bold¬ 
ly engaged a handsome lodging, and put an adver¬ 
tisement into the paper, wherein, drawing upon the 
credit of my future fame, I announced that Doctor 
Thalaba Killmaiv was to be consulted on every 
disease to which the human frame is liable, but he 
bad more especially devoted his attention to nervous, 
cutaneous, chronic, epileptic, intestinal, and men¬ 
tal disorders. The doctor had studied the superior 
practice of the continent; he had been entrusted 
to draw the teeth of the Emperor of Russia, had 
operated on the King of Prussia for the stone, and 


cured the Queen of Snrdinia of dyspepsia vulgaris. 
From those distinguished individuals, and others 
no less celebrated, he had received the most satis¬ 
factory testimonials. 

I spent the interval, till the appearance of my ad¬ 
vertisement, in writing out autographs of those il¬ 
lustrious persons, and in mixing my newly invent¬ 
ed Balsam of Bktiif.sda. This consisted of stimu¬ 
lating and narcotic drugs, most of which had for¬ 
merly been used by my respected futher, but in 
more diluted quantities. 

The first patient thut ever visited me was an el¬ 
derly lady, who complained of lowness of spirits. 
She said she was always miserable except when 
in company. Idid not wonder atthis, when I heard 
her mode of life, which was, to piny at cards to a 
very late hour every night, nnd to lie in bed till an 
equally late one the next day. She said she wish- 
od for some medicine which would not interfere 
with her usual engagements. I gave her three of 
my guinea bottles of the Balsam, and desired her 
to call again, when she had taken them. I saw her 
no more. 

On referring to my Journal, (I had superscribed 
it my Diary,) I find the next who came was of the 
same sex, but a very different age. Her complaint 
was love, and her lover had been fickle. I sold 
her two bottles of my Balsam. She called again 
in a week, said she had taken it all, bad felt very 
sick and ill in body, but bad quite got over her 
original complaint. I told iicr she had better have 
a couple of bottles by her for future occasions, to 
which she agreed. I understood that shortly after¬ 
wards she had a large sum of money left her, that, 
by a curious coincidence, she again met her former 
lover, who made her an offer, and they were mar¬ 
ried immediately. She is alive and well, and keeps 
my other two bottles by her, in case she should ever 
fall in love with any one else. Her marriage has 
quite saved her from all danger of falling in love 
again with the same party. 

The third case at Birmingham—but I will not go 
into the particulars. 

Suffice it to say, it ended in a coroner’s inquest. 
A verdict of manslaughter was returned, and I was 
pul in prison to await my trial. At the assizes an 
error in the indictment entitled me to an acquittal, 
and, being set at liberty, I returned to my lodgings, 
put a long letter into the paper, proving the skill 
with which I had acted, and that 1 hnd been made 
the victim of the envy and malice of certain resi¬ 
dent practitioners—and was ns well attended as 
ever. Wonderful is the credulity of the public. 

I tried my hand at several other towns; Manches¬ 
ter, Sheffield, Leeds, all had the benefit of my pre¬ 
sence. The same success attended me at each of 
them; that is to say, I enriched myself and benefit¬ 
ed my patients—by transplanting them to ** another 
and n happier world.” 

Having accumulated a considerable sum of 
money, 1 resolved to discontinue my wandering 
life, and open my grand campaign in the metropo¬ 
lis. I therefore made arrangements for the sale of 
my balsam with agents in the different places I had 
visited, and took a large house in Berners Street. 

The first thing 1 did, was to compose a number of 
new testimonials, and to dress a man up in a atrik- 
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ing and appropriate costume, tr. dispense my an¬ 
nouncements to the citizens. His dress was parti¬ 
colored—half green, to represent the last stage of 
the cholera, and half spotted, to signify the plague 
and eruptive diseases. The following is a copy of 
my circulars— 

44 Vive valeque. Art thou afflicted, and would’st 
thou be healed 7 Go to No. 400, Berners Street, 
and consult Dr. Thalaba Hillman. AH diseases 
arise from one source, the unhealthiness and de¬ 
rangement of the system. To cure this, Dr. T. K., 
after intense study and long practice, by a heaven¬ 
sent thought discovered the wonderful, miraculous, 
and infallible Balsam of Bf.thf.sda. Be timely 
wise. The poet has judiciously pointed out the 
three great desiderata of life, and which has he 
placed first ? 

‘Health, peace, and competence!’ 

“ In addition to testimonials from several crown¬ 
ed heads, Dr. T. K. has, amongst many others, re¬ 
ceived the following grateful acknowledgments 
from his own countrymen. 

“ Birmingham, Sept. 6. 

“ Sir: 

“I was born deaf, dumb, and blind, and contin¬ 
ued in that melancholy state of privation till about 
a fortnight ago. I have often seen my parents 
miugling their tears for hours together, and when I 
have asked them the reason, they have answered 
in voices choked with sobs—‘We weep for thee!’ 
Think, sir, of their heart felt delight at my perfect 
recovery of every faculty. Three weeks ago a 
friend recommended your balsam Less out of 
hope, than from a sense of duty, which prompted 
them not to throw a chance away, they bought a 
bottle. Before I had finished it, I could hear cer¬ 
tain inarticulate noises, and could stammer a few 
words, and there was a glimmering of light. By 
the end of the seeond bottle, I could hear niy moth¬ 
er’s tongue going from morn till night, I could get 
in a word or two, and I could distinguish that her 
dear nose was red. The third bottle made a man 
of me. I could understand all that every body said 
in any language; I could see my mother’s nose 
was turned up, und I could discourse as fluently as 
Lord Brougham. These are your doings, and they 
are acknowledged with a greatful heart by 
“Your obedient servant, 

“Matthew Molf,.” 

' “To Dr. Thalaba Hillman.” 

“ Sympathy Cottage, Coal Hole Alley, Leeds. 

“Miss Alicia Ltctitia de Montmorency Sniggs 
presents her unfeigned acknowledgments to Dr. 
Hillman, and begs to inform him that her little boy 
has been quite cured of a sore nose and the ring¬ 
worm, by two bottles of the Balsam of Bcthesda. 

“ To Dr. Thalaba Hillman.” 

“ Manchester, Aug. 4. 

“ Sir : 

“ I beg to inform you that some years ago my 
right ear was most unwarrantably cut off by the 
■word of a yeomanry soldier. It remained in that 
state, and I was universally called the cropped 
donkey, till I was induced to try your esteemed 
Balsam, the effect of which has been such that my 


ear has not only grown again, but is twice as large 
as the other* “ Your humble servant, 

Balaam Freemajt.” 

I felt I had as much right to issue these testimo¬ 
nials, as Don Matthias had to forge love-letters to 
himself, and I am happy to say mine were more 
profitable than his. There were some other let¬ 
ters it is true, really and bona fide sent to me, which 
I did not publish, preferring those of my own in¬ 
vention. 

The following I received from Nottingham. 

“Sir :—For many years I have been enduring tho 
worst pain that the human species, at least the male 
part of it, is liable too, I mean the tooth-ache ! Year 
after year I suffered the parting pang of extraction, 
till only one tooth remained in my head. It was 
then that I heard the fame of your invaluable Bal¬ 
sam. Hope catches at a reed; I sent for a bottle. 
In my eagerness for relief from the fit of pain I was 
then enduring, I put the neck of the bottls to my 
mouth without waiting for a cup. The conse¬ 
quence was, I thurst my last tooth out of its place 
and down my throat. 1 swallowed it with the Bal¬ 
sam, and from that day to this I have been free from 
the tooth-ache. “Yours faithfully, 

“Benjamin Gom.” 

“ To Dr. Hillman.” 

“ Sheffield, July 20th. 

“ Sir: —You are a beast and a scoundrel; a rogue, 
a cheat, a thief, a quack, an imposter! I bought two 
bottles of yourstulf, to cure me of the stomach-ache, 
and they have made me worse. If I die, I’ll be 
d-d if I don’t haunt you. 

“Alexander Large.” 


Notwithstanding Mr. Large’s threat, I have al¬ 
ways been less afraid of the dead than of the living; 
and as it will appear, with reason. For, after hav¬ 
ing carried on a most thriving trade for years, and 
having amassed a very pretty fortune, my end has 
been hastened in the following manner. 

I had been taking a walk one evening, and had 
just returned to my own door, when as I raised my 
hand to the knocker, a person came quickly up to 
me, and inquired if my name was not Dr. Hillman t 
On my replying in the affirmative, the wretch 
seized me with the grasp of Hercules, and holding 
me with the tenacity of a vice, belabored me with 
a bludgeon over the head and body, till I sank to 
the earth exhausted. He then went away, exclaim¬ 
ing, “ Now, if I have not done for you, try your own 
balsam ** 

I was found by the police, and carried into my 
house. The blows on my head produced tempo¬ 
rary derangement. A doctor was sent for, and ho 
prescribed for me. But my housekeeper bad too 
good an opinion of her master to let him take any 
thing recommended by a stranger. She emptied 
out the bottles as they were sent, and filled them 
with Balsam of Bethesda. Unconsciously I per- 
took of my own invention, “tn Dominttm pemiciosm 
suttm.” Like Perillus, I have been the author of 
what has caused my death. My reason has return¬ 
ed, only \o tell me I am dying. My housekeeper, 
as soon as she thooght I could understand her, 
boasted of her artifice, and how she had been cheat¬ 
ing the doctor. Thalaba Hi lima*. 
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ORIGINAL. 

VISIONS OF VENICE. 

A POEM. 


Sonnet Dedicatory 

TO D. L. AND H. L. K. 


To you my lay I fain would trembling bring, 

A frail memorial of those joyous hours. 

When with no tempest nigh—no storm that lowers, 
We fondly dream of life, a lasting spring ! 
They’re past.* yet memory oft her chain will fling 
Around, and bear us hack to learning’s bowers: 

Or in soft echoing numbers, gently sing, 

The joys that in the classic shade were cirs. 

And oh! where e’er your path, whate’er your lot, 
Whether ’mid life's gay scenes you hold your way, 
Or in her quiet vales, delight to stray, 

Still turn to days, when youth, with powers unspent, 
Each day, new joys to careless bosoms lent,— 
Nor let the friends who shared, be all forgot! 


Hail to thee, Island city! Lonely now 
Amid the deep blue waters once thine own, 
Cleaving the ocean, with no venturous prow : 

Lost, lost, the glory once around thee thrown, 

Thy sceptre broken,dimmed thy once bright crown, 
No subject states shall now thy triumphs swell; 
Thy days of power are o’er, thy splendors gono ! 
Still thou art Venice! Still docs Fancy dwell 
Upon the tale, how Venice reigned and fell. 

Brief summary of glory! rose, reigned, fell! 

And is this all that can be said of thee ? 

And can the bard or the historian tell 
Nought else than this, bright Empress of the sea ? 
No! this is fame’s poor all! Her splendors flee, 

Aa when the sunset hues touch with their light, 
The misty cloud, or rock-born mountain tree, 
Gleam for an instant on the wildcred sight, 

Then vanishing, give place to gloomier night. 

How much of meaning in those words “It was!” 
How do they rouse the soul, and stir the heart! 
How Fancy lingers there, and from them draws, 
Scenes that from memory’s tablet ne’er depart: 
And when the vision’s o’er, and when we start 
To find it but adreain,—still gathered round, 

Like the pale trophies of the sculptor’s art, 

We seem to see their forms; in every sound 
A voice we hear; we tread on hallowed ground. 

And thus it is with thee! if e’er thy name 
Falls on the ear, ’tis sweet as music’s tone; 

Thy memory is as the vestal flame 

That ne’er decayed, but glowing, pure, alone, 

Amid a host of grosser altars shone: 

And when we muse where once the haughty Queen 
Of Ocean, fixed her gorgeous island throne, 
la awe we silent pause: while what has been, 
Mysteriously by Fancy’s piercing eye is seen. 


Quiet the waters lay! no gliding bark, 

Broke their blue surface, on the girdled land 
No trace of man was seen, but still and dark 
They lay, by ocean breezes gently fanned! 
Unbroken solitude! no venturous band 
Hud e’er disturbed the lone and sea-beat shore: 
Silence majestic reigned around the strand, 

No boatman’s song was heard, no plashing oar, 
Nought, save the sea-mew’s cry, and billows’roar. 

First rose the fisher’s rude hut to the eye. 

His sail tirst caught the Adriatic’s air! 

Then palaces and temples towered on high. 
Wealth, pomp, magnificence, was gathered there. 
And on the damp and noisome sea-plain, where 
Proud desolation sat in death-like state, 

A thousand watery streets their buiden bear, 

A thousand barges with their glittering freight, 
Shoot gaily on their way—’tis Venice proudly great. 

And these were days of joy! 'twas then the wreath 
Of glory, waved upon her haughty brow: 
Scattered to fragments by a single breath 
Of time, alas! where are its laurels now? 

Then kings before her arm unconqucred, bow: 
Her sword flashed bright upon the crimson’d plain. 
Her pennons waved to ocean’s farthest flow! 
Who, who, could deem that she must droop and 
wane, 

And sink at length, never to rise again? 

Then when the morning came in glory forth, 

Was heard the holy matin’s solemn hum: 

Soft stole the sacred notes—of heavenly birth 
They seemed, so gently on the ear they come! 
Hung out the bell, pealed forth the stirring drum, 
The light Gondola shot across the wave. 

How changed! the tones of praise are hushed and 
dumb, 

The boatman’s hand is stilled, nought, nought, 
could save; 

Here Venice found a birth-place and a grave. 


And when sad evening gently closed around, 
And o’er the earth a holy stillness shed. 

Then rose the vesper songs’ unearthly sound; 
Then fairy feet the mazy dances tread; 

Or as his boat across the waters sped, 

The lover’s lute poured forth its melting strain: 
Where have the hymn, the lute, the viol fled ? 
Shall they ne’er wake thy silentdomes again? 
Speak, Island Queen! Let me not ask in vain. 


Methinks she answers ; “ Ask yon mortal, where 
Are fled the gay throng and the echoing lute? 
Hast thou the courage—will thy spirit dare— 

To ope the tomb, the tomb hushed, breathless, 
mute? 

There may’st thou find them, there wilt see the 
fruit 
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Of all earth’s pageantry—her pomp and pride! 
Read well the lesson, for thyself’twill suit: 

There rest they all, slow mouldering side by side, 
Their only history, they lived—they died! 

Too sad the thought! to other scenes we turn 
And live with beings of another age: 

Again their crumbled hearts with passion burn, 
Again earth’s joys they seek, or muse the page, 
Where genius poured its gushings, or the sage 
Enrolled the treasured wisdom of a life! 

Again we bring them on the world’s broad stage, 
Again with hope, with joy, with ardor rife, 

They tread life’s bustling path, and mingle in its 
strife. 

What shall we then review ? the glittering crowd ? 
It suits not with the scene: it is not meet. 

That here where pomp and pride to death have 
bowed, 

Gay visions should usurp proud Fancy’s seat, 

Or lightsome joyous dreams our souls shouldgreet: 
Then go we to the dim and sombre halls, 

Where suppliant guilt low bending at the feet 
Of mercy, claims one boon to pity’s calls! 

Enter we then the reverend moss grown walls. 

It is a scene of Venice’s earlier days! 

There view the reverend sages of the law! 
Immortal men! what tongues shall tell your praise ? 
While shrinking back with ill-defined awe, 
Closer their mantles round their forms they draw, 
Those guilty ones that there await their doom! 
One is Carrara! dark the day, that saw 
The champion hero, hurried to the tomb: 

What recks he now of helm, or sword, or waving 
plume T 

Yet stood he not alone: for by his side 
A noble youth of lion port is seen! 

Worthy his hero sire: his boast, his pride; 
Unblenched his cheek, unquailed his warrior mien, 
Calmly he gazes on the solemn scene ! 

Nay, hears unmoved the words that doom to death! 
Nought has the power from apathy to wean 
His haughty soul: freer he drew his breath 
Than when he knelt to take the warrior’s blood- 
bought wreath. 

" CaiTara dies!” The words rang through the hall! 
An instant fixed and motionless he stood — 

Then nature claimed her right! her powerful call 
Who can resist? Then while the heated blood, 
Seemed bursting from his veins a crimson flood, 
He knelt, and wildly plead to spare his sire ! 
’Twos nature’s eloquence ! his iron mood 
Was gone! the golden chords of love’s pure lyre, 
Breathe forth once more, their notes of living fire! 

Will ye not hear Ijim? oh! ’tis nature pleads 
In silence, far more eloquent, than aught 
That tongue cart utter: how his young heart 
bleeds! 

And shall his choking grief avail him naught? 

Ace ye by sacred justice’s precepts, taught 
To have no heart to melt at filial love ? 

Affections can ye deem as sold or bought? 


Has custom from your hearts all feeling drove. 

Or did ye ne’er love’s holy influence prove? 

Still ere they part forever, ah! permit 
A father, in his son’s loved ear to pour 
The thoughts that brooding on his spirit sit, 

Ilis hopes, his doubts, his fears, when life is o'er— 
And from his wrung heart, stricken to the core 
To give a father’s blessing! ne’er again 
Can the loved sounds be heard—no, nevermore 
His son, his loved one, can he fondly strain 
To his o’erburthened breast—his hopes are all in 
vain ! 

Shall Fancy venture further ? shall she draw 
Father and son clasped in each other’s arms! 
Thrice holy hour! when e’en the solemn awe 
Of death, its deep felt fears, its dread alarms, 
Strong agony with giant force disarms! 

What then their spirits breathed she may not say! 
What holy hope their grief tumultuous calms, 

As with slow lingering steps, they’re borne away, 
A living death to die, with each returning day! 

’Tis vain! ’tis vain ! bid Fancy change once more. 
Give brighter visions to the mental eye! 

The light of gladness on the spirit pour! 

Let joy with splendor in the picture vie: 

Awake ! and tell the mystic hallowed tie, 

That bound proud Venice to the encircling sea. 

A lighter, softer strain, Enchantress try, 

Fling forth your notes in gentler harmony, 

And sweep your lyre as mountain spirit free! 

The moon is out—the snow-white sail 
Is shooting ocean’s bosom over, 

Leaving behind her foamy trail, 

Speeds gaily on the gallant rover! 

A flood of glory poured from heaven. 

Set like the last faint rays of even. 

But glowing with empyreal light, 

Bursts like a sea upon the sight. 

Then gold and purple, mix and blend, 

In fairy fashioned waves; 

They change ; in beauty now bend, 

To spirit’s cloud-built caves. 

Embattled turrets now they seem 
Fleeting as fabrics of a dream! 

Like pennons now they seem to play, 

To hail fair Venice’s bridal day. 


Now swells the chaunt—on sweep the train— 
Proud heaves the bright and sunlit ocean! 
The bells rung o’er the glistening plain, 

Each knee is bent iu deep devotion! 

The proud Bucentaur rides the wave 
Home of the free, the bright, the brave! 
What noble hearts are throbbing now, 

As raised each eye, and bared each brow. 
Venice’s mystic ring is cast 
Deep, in the sea’s dark caves. 

The word is said, and the pledge is past, 
Where e'er her banner waves, „ 

She claims the ocean as her own, 

A vassal of her sea-girt throne! 

Wide, chainless, fathomless and free, 

She bids them own her sovereignty! 
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Then pealed the clanging trumpet*! tone— 

With shout! of joy the air was riven! 

Blast upon blast, was rudely blown, 

It pierced the sky-girt arch of heaven! 

Along the Adriatic’s shore, 

Boomed strong and deep the cannon’s roar! 

While from the giant’s lofty stair, 

Soft music floated on the air, 

And echoed round the massy walls, 

Till ruder sounds should fail! 

Then calms the heart! as sweet it falls— 

As air-harps’ lowest wail! 

Vain rite ! vain pomp, of boundless pride ! 

To deem that when her barks shall ride, 

The ocean shall her fealty own ! 

It bows to one—to one alone— 

At whose high word the boundless deep, 

Soothes all its stormy waves to sleep! 

And was it ever thus? Did sorrow ne’er 
Walk ’mid thy domes, with desolating stride? 

Nor plague, nor pestilence, e’er enter there ? 

Did nought but joy within thy walls abide ? 

Did misery ne’er her head in anguish hide ? 

Yes' in thy proudest hour, when glory’s light 
Was shed upon the altars of thy pride, 

Then came the unsparing plague, the withering 
blight, 

And laid in dust, the young, the brave, the bright. 

Then pealed the knell of death: no joyous song 
Stole on the ear, deserted was the mart:— 

No sound was heard the empty streets along, 

Save the sad cry, or groan, that pierced the heart: 
And ghastly corses lay in every part, 

Unburied and unwept! Raging for food, 

The famished dogs at each new victim dart, 

Tear off the quivering flesh, and lap the blood ; 
Then howling, roll them in the crimson flood ! 

Then black despair, thy giant strenghth was known, 
Then o’er each heart the dread conviction came, 

“ I too must die !” then angel hope had flown, 
Quenched on its altars was her beauteous flame; 
Some, but one day from death the tyrant claim, 
Some, raise the fiendish laugh, or maddening cry, 
Some, former friends, or dying favorites name, 
While others, only gasp their agony— 

And madly rend their bloated flesh, and die ! 
**# ####* 
Time’s slow destroying hand, had swept away 
Palace and statue, tower, and temple shrine: 

The sun’s first beam, or moon's pale holy ray, 

On fairy elegance no longer shine! 

Yet was there one that felt a power divine, 

As ’mid the wreck of pride he held his way, 
Venice’s last minstrel! round his memories twine, 
A thousand thoughts, and with his heart-strings 
play: 

As with a faltering voice, he poured his mournful 

lay. 

Wake! Venice! wake! arouse to life, 

Again thy haughty front uprear: 

Shall warrior cry—shall battle strife— 

Fall senseless, powerless, on thy ear ? 

No; rouse thee—rouse thee—Island Queen, 

And arm thee for the fight again ! 
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What, hushed and still? shall no glad cry 
Echo my loud and eager call? 

No bright arms flash upon my eye. 

Nor war trump on my rapt tar fall ? 

I blush, ’tis all that’s left me here, 

A blush, a sigh, a bitter tear. 

Oh! for the patriot’s dauntless heart! 

Oh ! for the patriot's stalwart arm! 

Then from thy slumbers should'st thou start, 
It's fires relumed, thy breastshould warm, 
Then should’st thou crush at one fell blow, 

Each treacherous friend,—each open foe! 

I see the ivy-covered fane; 

The prostrate shrine ; the fallen bust! 

They seem to say, 44 Earth’s joys how vain,” 
They seem to murmur, 44 Dust to dust!” 

I seek in vain the glittering halls, 

Echo, but answers to iny calls! 

And Tasso’s echoing lyre is mute, 

His fervid lay is stilled ! 

The maiden’s song, the lover’s lute, 

With melody that filled, 

The 44 long drawn aisle,” the lofty hall, 

Gone—gone forever,—are they all ? 

And I must go! I cannot stay 

Where nought but death and gloom I see; 

Yet when in other lands I stray, 

Still Venice will I think on thee, 

Still of thee fondly will I tell ; 

Land of my birth—farewell—farewell. 

Venice, 1835. j. w. 


The Sacred Ganges. 

The broad and sparkling river is covered with 
objects of interest and attraction. In some parts 
I of the Ganges, every wave appears to bring with 
it clusters and coronets of the largest and most 
beautiful flowers: so numerous are the garlands 
which the worshippers of the deity of the stream 
throw on its glittering waters. The rich and luxu¬ 
riant clusters of the lotus float down in quick suc¬ 
cession upon the silvery current; and a vivid ima¬ 
gination may fancy the young god, Camdeo, nest¬ 
ling amid the silken leaves of his roseate couch. 
Nor is it the sacred lotus alone, which embellishes 
the wavelets of the Ganges: large white, yellow, 
and scarlet flowers pay an equal tribute ; and tho 
prows of the numerous native vessels navigating 
the stream are garlanded by long wreaths of the 
most brilliant daughters of the parterre. India may 
be called a paradise of flowers ; the most beautiful 
lilies grow spontaneously on the sandy shoresofthe 
rivers, and from every projecting clift, some blos¬ 
soming shrub dips its flowrets in the wave below. 


Voltaire, in his 44 Philosophical Dictionary,” 
tells of a beggar asking alms in the suburbs of 
Madrid, when a passenger said to him. “ Are you 
not ashamed to follow that infamous employment, 
as you are able to work 7” To which the beggar 
smartly replied, “ Sir, I ask your charity, not your 
advice.” 
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The Dead Alive* In positive distraction Caroline shrieked, “I re- 

There lived once in Switzerland, a rich bachelor, fused to be his wife and told him I would leave him. 
about forty years of age, called Peter Gortz; who Oh, he threatened to punish me ?'* 
had the reputation of being a very pious, but rather “ You had threatened it too,” said one of her cap- 
austere and thritty man. He kept but one servant, tors, “and now of course, would fain criminate your 
an orphan, whom as a child, he took to wait on him, | accuser.” 

and afterwards taught her to w*ite and read, boast- “ Then, I am lost indeed!” she cried, and was 

ing her fidelity, and indulging her, as if she had conveyed to the prison of the town she had just led, 
been his daughter. He was her only friend. At amid the execrations of its assembled inhabitants, 
sixteen Caroline de Burgh was as comely a girl as w ho had never before heard of such a way as this 
eyes need see; with gait of a Peacock, and a skin I for requiting an offer of marriage from a superior, 
like new milk ; but, from her silent almost haughty j She was tried immediately on her apprehension, 
disposition, the young men called her prude, the j Who could bear witness in her favor? Who knew 
young women—fool; though mothers, even of less 1 her character as well ns Peter Gortz himself? He 
lowly station, would point her out to their own I gave his evidence with extreme reluctance, every 
giddy ones, and ciy, “Take pattern by poor, thing tended to prove her guilty, she was con- 
Lina!” demned to die without delay, yet the priest wb# 

Suddenly she appeared to grow timorous and | attended her could gain no avowal of the theft; 
melancholy; and one day, was seen by a neighbor finding her so impenitent, he tried all the power of 
to hurry from her master's house, in fearful agita- terror on her soul, with but the result of unnerving 
tion. Peter Gortz pursued but missed her; the her for the awful fate she was to meet. I cannot 
neighbor sought with better fortune, and overheard grace my story with a word of praise of her hero* 
her muttering to herself. “The virgin forbid I ism. She begged for time, she supplicated tba 
should be so rash—yet—any thing rather than that! Virgin to interpose, and save her young days, she 
1 can bear it no longer.” grovelled at the feet of her guards her shrieks anl 

The man instantly seized and questioned her on groans rung from the very scaffold, she struggled 
the meaning of these words, but as she only trem* | with her executioner, till even he was half over¬ 
bled, blushed and wept, lie forcibly led her back to ( powered by her pleading beauty. At length her 
her master who looked pleased at her return, and strength and reason failed, she became insensible. 
On what she had said being repeated to him, merely | The fatal cord \vas adjusted, and the poor wretch 
laughed out. “I was too strict this morning, per- left to hang for the usually appointed hour. 

Imps; silly wench, don’t quarrel with thy second j Her body according to the sentence of the law, 
father." was given for dissection. It fell to the lot of a ri- 

Wlmt was this person’s amaze when next morn-j sing anatomist, named Ebreson; who had it coc- 
ing his wealthy neighbor ran to him, all affright | veyed to the wanted scene of his scientific vigil..« 
with the tidings that his house had been robbed of large arched cellar, beneath his house, chosen for 
gold and plate to a large amount, though no locks ! its coolness, yet its air was noisome, and its walls 
were broken, and his servant either murdered and discolored ; it w as lighted from the ceiling by an 
concealed, or carried off alive, which seemed most antique lamp, whose rays fell on the instruments of 
likely, as every thing that had belonged to her was j his labors, and the still more terrific looking prepa- 
missing, and no sound of contention had disturbed tiors on which he had toiled. 

her master in the night. The menaces she had used, I The operator w as accustomed to attire himself, 
tempted their hearer at once to suspect her, though j for these experiments in a dark drcss x which tigbt- 
the loser did not. She must, it w as supposed, have j ly fitted his gigantic figure, and left his lean arms 
taken the road to her nntive village. Officers of bare. His fiery eyes, cadaverous and strong fea- 
justice pursued that route, and, overtaking a wagon, j tures, set ofi* by black locks w hich streamed over 
whose driver looked alarmed at their appearance, j his shoulders must have rendered him a frightful 
insisted on searching it. There indeed, they found i picture. Before him on the table, lay the body of 
a female answering the description given them, I Caroline, partiully covered with a cloth often be- 
hidden with her trunk, amid the straw. She denied j lore used for similar purposes, and here and there, 
her name, but a sheathed knife was found about stained from the dead. Ebreson who had hitherto 
her, on which it was graven. been constrained to study from such revolting rem- 

T “ \Yell,” she cried, as if bewildered, “ no law can ( nants as his elders might leave of their churchyard 
force my return to him." spoils, was gratified in attaining an entire figure, »o 

Not Heeding her they lifted outlier box. “ Tis recently deprived of life. He had not attended 

heavy enough," said one, significantly. Caroline’s trial, though he had listened, with a sad 

*' Is it?” she screamed to the driver. This np- shuddering interest, to the account of her early 

peal caused them to arrest him also. Falling on | crimes and punishment. He commenced bisex- 
his knees, he swore, by all the saints, that be only lamination. The limbs were scarcely rigid; and 
knew this girl as having hired him, in the next town, j when he hared the face, he observed the manner 
to come privately to a certain house, for herselfjof her death had neither relaxed nor distorted it, 
and baggage; that he had gone, stolen in, moved 
the box from her chamber to his wagon, where by 
another bribe, she had induced him to conceal her. 

The lid was forced; and at the bottom of her ward¬ 
robe sown into some articles of apparel w r ere dis¬ 
covered a sum of money, and several articles of/il- 
ver, bearing the initials of Peter Gortz. - 


e 



for the Orst time was he aware of her identity with 
one lie had seen walk the world in maiden pride; 
oft had he felt inclined to ask the young thing’s 
name. He knew it know—and half forgetting his 
art, sighed forth, “ Had she but been as good as 
she was fair, this is not a breast that 1 could lace¬ 
rate." 
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He turned away to make some preparation for 
his horrid work, when a heavy sigh, which seemed 
to bear upon its breath the word “Mercy !” recalled 
him to the side of Caroline ; he seized her wrist, a 
feeble fluttering pulse, vibrated thrillingly to his 
touch. 

She opened he)* eyes, gazed around her, saw the 
surgeon, and all his accompanying horrors. She 
sprung from the board, and threw herself at his 
feet; her own disarray affected her not, the feelings 
of this world she believed had passed forever ; but 
in the most earnest accents, she articulated, “I 
know not whether I am in the presence of God or 
a devil, but I am innocent.” 

“Innocent!” repeated Ebreson, in his Sepulchral 
voice. 

** Yes,” she continued, wringihg her hands, “ in 
pity, torture me not! or say this dismal place is hut 
purgatory—that I did carry a knife about me, that I 
might put an end to my own life, rather than be his ; 
but of the crime for which I suffered, he knows me 
guiltless; and thou terrible being! canst read in my 
soul that I speak truth. Oh ! thou look’st just; this 
Will not last eternally. Spare, save me! and I will 
worship thee!” 

Such an appeal, in such circumstances, and 
under such delusion) could not, for a moment be 
doubted. Ebreson, in a transport of gratitude, 
poured over that dear bruised throat, the vinegar 
which he kept at hand) as a disinfector, weep¬ 
ing fortb^*" Be calm my child! and fear me not— 
>*ou are with a fellow creature, who believes, and 
will protect you. This earth, and the life so mira¬ 
culously preserved, shall still be endeared to you.” 

Instantly screening her limbs from the chilly air, 
he led her to his own room, and consigned her to 
bed, brought her food and wine while his servant 
slept, and would have left her to rest, but that her 
atate still bordered on delirium; so he sat all night 
like an elder brother beside her. But now what 
was to be done ? To announce her existence to the 
world, cruelly as it had used her, and branded as 
waa her lowly name, might but provoke fresh per¬ 
secutions; she had no power to prove the crimes 
of Gortz; her new benefactor's bare assertion of 
her innocence would not have impressed others 
with a like conviction: for Ebreson was, as yet, an 
obscure and needy man. The only course left was 
to fly> call herself something else, and in a distant 
part of the country, live in retirement; but how 
could she gain a living, while unable to mix with 
her kind? Ebreson resolved never to abandon her, 
ho could toil for them both. He could trust no 
one with his secret. Caroline, he thought, would 
no longer be exclusively his, if he shared the know¬ 
ledge of her life with his dearest friend. He had 
one brother in the place, a catholic priest. Lock¬ 
ing up his treasure, he stole out ere dawn, awaked 
this holy man, and borrowed all his money, by tell¬ 
ing him that debts and quarrels relative to the hasty 
marriage, forced him to chahge his name and resi¬ 
dence. The priest charging himself with forward¬ 
ing all goods, Ebresdn then hired a swift convey¬ 
ance, bade Caroline array herself in his attire, 
packed up his books, instruments, wardrobe, and 
atarted. 

When his servant rose, the curate was ready to 
account for anything. Ebreson found in his poor 


• 

| Caroline such intellect and virtue, that he married 
her. The good curate settled wiih them, and they 
knew not what bad become of Gortz, save that he 
bad left the theatre of his wickedness. One night 
Frere Basil entered their abode, with a face of dis¬ 
may, “Brother,” he said “I am come from a shock¬ 
ing sight, a death bed of a despairing sinner. I 
was balled in to administer the consolations of re¬ 
ligion to an aged man who has not long resided 
here ! he will have no physician, though the peo- 
pic about him think he cannot see anbther sun rise | 
yet poverty is not the sole cause of his reckless¬ 
ness ; he refused the last sacrament, calling him¬ 
self unworthy of it; so I hastened to secure chari- 
tuble aid.” 

“ What is this unhappy pehitent’s nartie ?” asked 
thfe wife. 

“Gortz, sister.*' 

“Mow all gentle saints be praised!” she cried, “No 
questions, brother, our neighbor the notary must 
uccompany us—pray heaven we are not too late!’ 1 

This party accordingly hurried to the wretched 
abode of the dying man; as they entered his cham¬ 
ber they heard him rave. 

“ Talk not to mb of Sealed confessions—the 
whole world gbped oil her degredation—and I 
have wandered for twenty years, like the accursed 
undying Israelite; still no rest from that thought. 

I can give yb nothing, mercenaries 1 if ye find any 
gold, bury it at the gallows foot, or lay it out id 
masses; but no! no hopes of pardbd for thy tour* 
derer, ihnocent Lina!” 

Caroline drew aside his curtain; at first he start¬ 
ed without recognition, when she called him by 
name; believing that he beheld a spirit he cbwer- 
ingly hid his face; but she, removing his hand 
from his eyes, whispered, “Peter Gbrtz! take cour¬ 
age! I bring you peace and pardon. You are no 
murdered. The k}ucen of heaven enabled her true 
servant wohderously to save me frbm death, add 
you from despair. I am a happy wife and toother. 
Yohdter ifc my husband,cbmc to Serve you, if he cab.” 

The moment Gortz Was assured of her life be 
started up, and—retribute justice again 1 begged 
for but one half hours breath. “ Some potent 
restorative,*’ life cried, “ my poor girl’s famd 
must be cleared, to all the world, and as much 
atonement made as wealth can db.” The draught 
was given—the notary was ready, to him Peter 
deposed that—believing Caroline thought herself 
entirely dependant, and in his powfer, her rejection 
of his suit, and threats of departure had stung him 
to vindictive madness. She told him she had 
packed up ready to set forth with the first light, and 
insisted on leaving the house to seek a conveyance; 
telling him that she had left her trunk open, he 
might search it if he would, for she had stolen noth¬ 
ing. These brave words gave his hitherto indefi¬ 
nite desire for revenge, a feasable shape; and; 
during her absence, lie had actually sown into her 
raiment the plate and money, which he concealed 
at the bottom of her box, leaving it apparently just 
as he found it; and when he returned, bidding her 
farewell with n semblahce of relenting, ere he re¬ 
tired for the night. Having made this statement 
he formally consigned the whole of his long hoard** 
ed wealth to her, and sunk into a peaceful slumbfer, 
from which he never awoke in this world* 
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DIARY OF A REDUCED FASHIONABLE. 


ORIGIN AL. 


Sketches from the 

DIARY OF A REDICED FASHIONABLE. 

NUMBER FOUR. 


Sep. 9 th .— Behold us quietly settled in a pretty 
farm-house, on the boarders of a placid lake My 
longing for years is gratified—I am far from cities, 
and in the midst of profound retirement, and enjoy¬ 
ing all thcdelights summer in the country can bring. 
Formerly, when my father’s business would al¬ 
low of but a short visit to the country, and that 
coutined to the sea-shore or fashionable watering- 
places, have 1 sighed for some farm-house, or, 
hut in the forest, where I might indulge my passion 
for nature to my heart’s full bent—I well remember 
the laugh of my parents when one day at dinner 1 
opostophised the vegatables and fruit, pitied their 
present change, and pictured the pleasant gardens 
and orchards where they grow. “ lit the country,” 
I would say, “ I can be perfectly content, for there 
all is peace and rational enjoyment.” 

“ My dear child, you should not look forward to 
any particular spot or circumstance to form your 
happiness. You know your favorite Burns says, it 
has its, 'seat and centre in the breast’. Believe 
me, my daughter, the only method is to be content 
with the situation, where you may chance to be 
placed, for if you look forward, you will do it all 
your life, as happiness will tly as you pursue.” 

.My good papa, I thought to myself, is like all 
elderly persons, they exhaust every pleasure, and 
then tell us there is noncleft in the world worth the 
seeking. That sanguine youth is ever anticipating 
future joy, whose shadowy form eludes their grasp. 
“ It is all very well to say so,” said J. “ but I know 
better. There are countless stores of felicity front 
which I mean to draw, notwithstanding the sage 
warnings of the ciders. Any one possessing in¬ 
tellect and heart cannot fail to be happy.” 

Alas, I am not an elderly person, and even now 
I see how futile was all that reasoning. Here is 
one dear wish of my heart gratified, and am I hap¬ 
py ! Alas no, my heart and my intellects make 
my unhappiness, had I neither I might still hope 
for peace. 

10M.—The house in which we hoard is a Dutch 
cottage, built many years, ago by an ancestor of 
the present possessor Myndert Von Veghton, who 
came from the Dutch settlements, on the Mohawk. 
In front, the roof is shelving ; the mansion is 
painted red, edged with yellow. The fences, 
barns nnd outhouse are all glowing with the same 
tasteful line, so that it Hashes out of the surround¬ 
ing green, like a glorious garden of tulips or poin- 
cys. Mrs. Von Veghton is a merry little woman 
who talks and snuffs and smokes through every 
thing she may be about. She has two daughters, 
one rather coarse looking, but active and good- 
hearted, the other, Alidn, is as graceful, and deli¬ 
cate as if she had been brought up in city idleness, 
instead of spending her days as she does, in ba¬ 


king, and sweeping, and all other homely duties. 
The son, Herman, rises with the dawn, works bard 
all day, and after returning at night, instead of fol¬ 
lowing his father’s fashion of plunging immediate¬ 
ly into bed, joins his sister Alida in reading for se¬ 
veral hours. He has thus stored his inind with 
knowledge, which will be of infinite use to him 
during his course through life. 

1C th .—A chilly evening forbad the pleasures of 
the piazza, and we assembled around a table in the 
parlor. This is a neat furnished room, only open 
on state occasions, but since they have been pre¬ 
vailed upon to take us as boarders, is appropriated 
to our use. The silence, and ennai in out room 
formed quite a contrast to the merriment which waa 
going on at the other end of the house. Julia threw 
down her book with a yawn. 

“ Now I could take a good nap, in this old rock¬ 
ing chair where it not for the noise going on in the 
kitchen. What, in the name of heaven can they 
be about—giggling all the time ?” 

“There is an apple frolic. They are all menh 
bled pealing and cutting apples to dry.” 

“ Do let us go and look on. It is better thaa 
stupifying here.” 

I closed my book and followed her. Serena de¬ 
clined accompanying us, but sat immersed in a re¬ 
ligious book, a series of reading in which she 
spends all her lime. The kitchen is a low bailding 
attached to one end of the house. We opened the 
door. In the centre of the room was placed a long 
table, around which were assembled the whole fie* 
mily, workman and negroes. Herman was stand¬ 
ing with a little machine before him with which he 
pared his apples, and afterwards threw around to 
the others who cut and cored them. The room 
rang with the haw! haw’s! of the Dutch negroes, 
who could not contain themselves at the wit of 
Massa Herman, and Missee Olida. As soon as we 
were perceived we were warmly welcomed, and 
scats presented. Mine was next the hired laborer, 
who handed me a knife and a pealed apple tocere. 
Julia seated herself next Mr. Von Veghten, whe 
was in one corner of the ample chimney, hissfocki- 
ned feet to the fire, which the cool evening ren¬ 
dered necessary, his hands crossed, and his pipo 
emitting volumes of smoke. In the opposite cor¬ 
ner, his help-mate, was knitting talking and smo¬ 
king by turns. Just then the dog was heard -bark¬ 
ing violently. 

“ Gertrude,” said Julia, “ look out the window, 
there is a gentleman coining. He may bo one tit 
our Saratoga or Ballston acquaintances.” 

1 looked through the glass, and perceived 
bright moonlight, a gentleman alight from awagom 
and open the gate. 
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“ Let us go in tlie parlor—he must certainly be 
coming to visit us.” 

“ Hush ! he is here.” 

The latch clicked, and to our surprise the elegant 
Rosevil entered, I expected to see him fly to Julia, 
when to my astonishment he advanced to the table 
with,— 11 Ah Herman—cousin Alida—how arc you 

dl t” 

“ Here’s cousin Hans,” echoed from the girls, 
and all arose to exchange greetings with him. The 
blacks grinned with pleasure and extended their 
hands to their favorite Massa Hans. 

He advanced to the fire—“ Uncle, how are you.” 

“ Ah Hans Von Rosevil my boy, how are you— 
ait down.” 

The eye of Rosevil fell on Julia—he started, and 
by the shade which passed his brow, and the 
glance he threw around, I was sorry to see he was 
mortified at the relationship he had revealed. 

“ How odd,” he said, “ 1 should have found you 
here. How all the beaux at Congress Hall will 
envy me, as they have been au dtsespoir , ever since 
your sudden flglit. As to your Indian chief, Miss 
Danforth, he was the picture of misery. He 
roamed restlessly around the town like an unquiet 
spirit hovering over the haunts of former joys. It 
was cruel in you to leave him without any clue to 
your retreat;” and in a low voice to Julia, “how 
cruel in you to leave me thus.” 

She blushed, and to avoid the subject, asked af¬ 
ter Mr. Greenville. 

“ I do not know where he is, he disappeared soon 
after you did.” 

“ Where did you come from last, Hans 7” asked 
his uncle. 

“ I left Saratoga soon after dinner, and ara on my 
way to my mother’s, and could not pass here with¬ 
out a call.” 

“ That is right my lad ; your mother is well, as 
Norche your cousin was there yesterday.” 

I was much surprised that the elegant Rosevil, 
the greatest beau in town, and his accomplished 
aister, had emerged from this obscurity. His pa¬ 
rents were plain farmers, and lived a few miles 
beyond us. 

“Pray where is cousin Cornelia now?” asked 
Norche. 

“ She is at the springs still, but will make a visit 
home ere she goes to town for the winter.” 

“To town!” said Mr. Von Veghton peevishly. 
“ Why cannot she content herself in the country. 
The people in the city, are a vain concerted set, 
and will only teach her bad ways. Heaven only 
knows how half of them live; there is scarcely 
one of those who came dashing and splashing up 
bere that can pay their debts, while in the country 
We are honest hearty laborers, none idle, all en¬ 
gaged in agriculture or manufactures.” 

•* Dear me uncle, do you think there is no one 
occupied in the city. I assure you money cannot 
be picked up in the street.” 

“ You spend it as fast as you get it.” 

Rosevil smiled, and endeavored to turn the con¬ 
versation, as he saw his uncle was on his favorite 
topic, the superiority of country over city life. 
Mr. Von Veghton had been rather unfortunate in 
his specimen* of the citizens, as, living near a 
IMiiortble watering-place, he was liable to see 


many of the dashing and reckless in modish life# 
and few of the staid sober citizens. Too many of 
these are apt to look with contempt on the style of 
living in the country, and esteemed persons accor¬ 
ding to their rank and fashion in society. Mr. Von 
Veghton, feeling himself not a whit inferior to 
these persons, in wealth, worth, or antiquity of fa*» 
mily, was not disposed to permit them to assume' 
superiority over him. Like many of us he had 
fallen into opposite extremes, and stoutly asserted 
that everybody and everything where on a higher 
scale in the country than in the city. 

]?£/*.—A warm sunny day drove us all out of 
doors this morning. Rosevil and Julia went to 
take a drive. Serena at her usual post, reading on 
the back porch under the shade of honeysuckles 
and clematis, whilst 1 escaped to wander at my will. 
Alone in the woods! How pleasant to sit oh a 
fallen tree, and gaze upon the long vista’s, like 
Cathedral isles, across which an occasional stieak 
of sunshine reveals the shades beyond. How so¬ 
lemn is the deep stillness, only varied by the gen¬ 
tle rustling of the summer btecze, as it waves aside 
the foliage above, and gives us bright glimpses of 
the heavens over us. How vast the variety of palo 
and delicate plants springing up beneath my feet— 
lovely creations which bloom and die unknown, 
ungladdened by the sun ’9 light. Like cloistered 
nuns they repose, solemn and fair, whom the 
world never gazes on. But oh, ye noble trees I 
of all earth’s varied beauties, ye touch my 
soul the most. How I do love to gaze far uj> 
among the gothic arches of the monastic elm, or 
mark the starry leaved maple, or repose my eye 
011 the dark ever-green—the tassel led basswood— 
the glossy chesnut—while far above them towers,, 
the lone and blasted pine, fit emblem of that lordly 
race, which once hunted beneath its shades. How 
refreshing to the soul is it to be alone and meditate. 
Here, in the depth of this silent forest, where no 
earthly eye gazes on me, I can give vent to those 
feelings which have been burning into my heart’* 
core. How cruel thus remorselessly to lacerate 
the heart of ono so noble and so loving. What i* 
there worth living for in this world of chance and 
change, if it be not affection. Oh the value of one 
loving heart! It is worth countless mines of gold, 
and yet that precious jewel, I have recklessly 
thrown from me, Oh! Greenville—should we but 
once more meet, it would be ne’er to sever. A 
rustling in the trees aroused me from my gloomy 
reverie, and raising my eyes, there, as if my 
thoughts had conjured him before me, Tayadanaga 
appeared slowly walking up one of the alleys. 
He saw me not but gazed gloomily on the ground, 
his whole appearance bespeaking deep dejection^ 
he raised his eyes, and as he perceived roe a deadly 
paleness came over him, and covering hi* face 
with his hand he turned to go, but with an impetu¬ 
ous motion he rushed forward. 

“ Miss Danforth,” he said, “ pardon my intru¬ 
sion; do not imagine I have come to haunt your 
steps, and persecute you with my sorrows. Nono r 
indeed I did not know you were here, but stwo 
wandering the country as is my wont, and acci¬ 
dent has led me hither. I go never to trouble jrc* 
more.” 

“ Why should you go Tayadanagal” 
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ne started; and as ha gazed on my smiling, 
blushing countenance, a deep flush spread over 
his. He shook his head. 44 Alas I have seen those 
■miles before—they awakened hopes which were 
crushed as soon as raised.” 

I held out my hand ; “ Believe me Greenville, 
these smiles come from a heart that can never de¬ 
ceive you/’ 

Poor, dear creature, how happy he was when he 
found I was in earnest: he has retracted his opin¬ 
ion that there is nothing worth living for, and has 
made the usual vow of existing for me alone. The 
hours flew rapidly over us, as we sat on the fallen 
tree, and we were only aroused by the sound of 
the conch, calling the family to dinner. When we 
entered, all were seated at table, including the 
hired girl and workmen ; the colored girl waited 
on table. 

44 Walk in Miss Gertrude, come bring your beau, 
we have room enough. Sit by sir,” said Mr. Von 
Veghton, and we were placed at the ample board. 

44 We have no dainties here, only good solid 
food. You should come in the winter, in killing¬ 
time, that is the time we live.” 

Greenville gracefully accepted all that was of¬ 
fered, and his plate was soon piled with fried 
ham and eggs, green corn, squash, suckatash, et¬ 
ceteras, while the glass was filled with vinegar’d 
molasses, a favorite beverage in that part of the 
country. 

44 Norche,” said our host to his wife, 44 you have 
often heard me talk of the troubles in this country 
when I was youug, and remember I mentioned an 
Indian, who was called the white man's friend. 
Young as I was, I recollect Skenando well, and this 
gentleman resembles him very much. If he had not 
on our dress, I should have taken him for an Indian.” 

44 Dear me! Mr. Yon Veghton,” said Jerusha, the 
handmaid who had sat open-mouthed listening to 
him, 44 have you ever seen the injins ?” 

44 To be sure I have, and can tell you many a 
story about them.” 

Greenville started from his chair, but I laid my 
hand imploringly on his arm, and he reseated him¬ 
self, while all was too much engrossed with Mr. I 
Von Veghton to heed his movements. 

44 1 well remember the bloody days of Wyoming, 
end, when all the country was truly a howling 
wilderness, for ruthless savages, were roaring and 
hooting all over it, seeking whom they might de¬ 
vour, and where Saratoga and Ballston stand was 
a dense forest.” 

44 Do tell,” ejaculated Hezekiah, the hired man. 

44 We lived many miles from this, and a band of 
■avages who had been at the burning of Schoharie 
came past our home, killed my mother, robbed and 
burned our house, and carried father and I off. 
They dragged us past this very spot which was 
then a waste. Although we sit so peaceable here 
now, yet all those field which are waving with corn 
and oats, were filled with bands of Indians and 
English. Past this very pigstye, were we dragged 
with many others, and up to Lake Desolation on the 
BLayaderos mountains, where we were rescued by 
a party of our neighbors and troops from Al¬ 
bany.’* 

44 Gracious me !” Only think ! burst from all. 
44 How do the critters look.” 


44 They are not very black, something like a 
mulatto; but theireyeS.no one can describe—so 
jet black, so fiery. St. Nicholas defend me!” cried 
the old man starling back. 

We followed liin fixed gaze, and beheld the eyetf 
of the graceful Greenville glaring on him, with tbo 
same fiery, ferocious expression he had described. 
In another moment, Tayadnnaga was bounding 
over the door-yard, and had gained the woods. 
How I longed to follow and sooth his excited feel¬ 
ings. 

* 4 What a singular young man!” exclaimed Mr. 
Von Veghton, breathing more free; 44 1 could 
have sworn one of those savages was before me. 
He certainly must have Indian blood in his veins.” 

Rosevi) saw my emotion, and by way of leading 1 
him from the subject; asked him, 44 If he had ever 
seen Sir William Johnson’s band, called Johnson 9 * 
Greens.” 

44 No, but I have seen my father grit his teetlr 
with rage when speaking of the traitors. I have 
heard him say, how wrathful he (bit, when in fight¬ 
ing them he has seen some of his old friends and 
neighbors. Those were troublesome times. The^ 
ploughed the fields armed ; and schoolmasters at 
the same time hearing their scholars their lessons, 
the youngest being obliged to work in return for 
such instructions.” 

18th .— 44 So,” said Julia, 44 1 hear from Serena you 
have repented of your coldness to your Indian 
chief, and have concluded to take pity on him.” 

44 Yes, his fate and mine will now be inse- 
perable ; 1 hope my mother will not object.” 

44 You do right to marry him, as he is worthy of 
you. Heigh ho! I wish I had a swain to flirt with.” 

44 1 thought you had found one in Rosevil.” 

44 Oh, when it comes to sighs, and asking pa's 
consent, it is too serious for amusement.” 

44 Then it has come to that ?” 

44 Why yes,—I may as well out with it. I Hava 
written this morning to uncle regarding the affair.” 

44 1 really wish you joy Julia, of your choice; be 
seems to be a worthy young man, and I hope you 
will be happy.” 

21st.—Serena’s health is visibly improving.—^ 
The weight of suspense which pressed her down, 
is removed. She sees her situation before her, and 
has fortitude and religion to bear it firmly. She 
looks for her support in her bible; and calmness, 
and serenity are fast taking place of tumult and 
emotion. 

2 2nd .—We had a party here to-day in honor of 
us. At three o’clock the company began to assem¬ 
ble. They were from the Dutch and Yankee fa- 
milies settled in the neighborhood. Among the 
rest, were the Rosevil family,*—plain country pee* 
pie. Each lady brought her bag or basket, in 
which was her sowing or knitting. The best parlor 
was dusted, and decorated with pots of chrysan¬ 
themum, marigolds, and bachellor buttons. Every 
rocking-chair or arm-chair, was brought in for the 
old people, who sat together, knitting or talking of 
their household affairs, while the young folks 
strolled to the piazza or garden. About four o’clock, 
waiters of melons and other fruit were broaght in, 
which served to pass the time until five, when we 
were all called to tea. In a back room was placed 
a long table, covered with the white at table clothes. 
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the manufacture of the hostess, and served with 
hot wafles, cakes, pies, cheese, and various sauces , 
as they designated sweetmeats. 

44 Neighbor Von Geson,” said Mr. Von Veghton, 
taking up a silver butter knife, 44 do you choose to 
take butter with this new-fangled invention, my 
wife has got from York, or in our good old fashion¬ 
ed way, with your own knife ?” 

44 As I am young and fashionable myself, I will 
just take the new one.” This reply from the plain 
old farmer, made all the young folks titter. 

44 It is odd,” said Mr. Mather, “ that all you of 
Dutch descent, are so averse to new fashions; 
now I am a Yankee you know, and we are always 
seeking out new inventions.” 

44 Yes, you Yankees can never be quiet,” grum¬ 
bled Mr. Von Geson. 44 VVe were contented enough 
here in former days, with the things our fathers 
left us, but as soon ns you Yankees come in, there 
is no end to novelties. Then come railroads, and 
canals, which bring us nearer to the cities, and our 
daughters and wives, are never contented without 
city finery, and city notions.” 

44 Come, come, neighbor,” said our host, 14 there 
are many good points about the Yankees, although 
they do laugh at our customs. They, however, 
carry this too far, when they ridicule our old fami¬ 
lies. In vain I talk of my ancestors, for we were 
descended from one of the first families which came 
from Holland, you know, neighbor.” 

41 Ours was before yours, I think,” said Mr. Von 
Geson.” 

4 ‘Nay, neighbor, ours was certainly the first; 
but when I tell them of it, they ask me what good 
that will do, and how much money I can make out 
of it!” 

44 Really,—too bad,” laughed Mr. Mather. 

“Indeed it is. We have always had a Volkert, 
and a Myndert, alternately in our family for many 
years.” 

44 Where is your son Volkert, now ?” asked 
Rosevil.” 

44 We have not heard from him for several 
years, and 1 do not know if the poor boy be alive 
or dead.” 

Mrs. Von Veghton began to take snuff to repress 
her emotion, and a tear stood in his father’s eye. 
44 The poor lad was so anxious to be a sailor we 
could not keep him at home; but I fear he lias had 
too much of the sea by this time. It is so many 
years since he left, that I think he must be greatly 
altered, and 1 doubt if we should know him now.” 

44 1 should,” exclaimed his wife ; 44 a mother can 
never be deceived, but would recognise her son 
through every disguise or alteration.” 

Tea over, the old people adjourned to the piazza, 
to smoke their pipes, while the young folks ram¬ 
bled at their will. I was preparing to steal off to 
my retreat in the woods, whore I knew I should 
find Greenville, when my attention was attracted to 
n wagon coming up the road. In it, was a man, 
woman, and child. They drove up to the gate, and 
the man, asked some who stood near, for a cup of 
milk, as the child was fatigued with travelling and 
quite unwell. They retreated to the house with 
alacrity to comply with his request, when Mrs. 
Von Veghton suggested a cup of tea would be bet¬ 
ter, and sent to invite them to come in and rest. 


They joyfully consented, and were soon assisted 
from their carriage. They were seated in the cool¬ 
est seats on the piazza, and melons and other fruit 
brought while tea was preparing. 

44 You have a fine place here,” said the stranger, 
gazing around. “What charming woods—what 
pleasant fields and comfortable house. In all my 
wanderings I have never seen so lovely a spot. 
How I should like to end my days here. Would 
not you Jane ?” 

But his wife had leaned her cheek on the child's 
head, and the tears were pouring down its glossy 
curls, while the little creature gazed inquiringly, 
and troubled at his father. Just then, Mrs. Von 
Veghton entered with a bowl of milk. The stran¬ 
ger snatched it from her eagerly. 

44 Here, drink. Jane—your are tired with your 
long ride—cheer up my girl, you are almost at tba 
end of your journey.” 

Her agitation seemed to communicate itself to 
him, for turning from her, he walked up and down 
the piazza hustily, as if to conceal his emotion, 
while silence came over all, as they sat watching 
that strange pair. Suddenly, as he passed Mrs. 
Von Veghton in his walk, he threw his arm around 
her.— 

44 Rot it, mother, don’t you know your own son ?” 
With a loud scream she sank in a chair, and gazed 
wildly on him. 44 Yes, your son ; and here is your 
daughter,”—he exclaimed, putting his wife in her 
arms.”—“And here, father, is your grandson; I 
have heaps of children, and lots of money, and 
have come to cast anchor among you, hurrah !” 

He almost suflocuted his pnrenta with embraces, 
danced and sung, and then, to relieve his feelings, 
ran down to the gate, sprang into the wagon, and 
drove his horse violently to the barn, followed by 
the grinning negroes, anxious to see Massa Volk, 
again. 

(To be continued.) 


Negro Wit. 

44 How much ye charge, Massa Magistrate, to 
marry me and Miss Dinah ?” 

44 Why, Clem, I’ll marry you for two dollars.” 

44 Two dollars—what ye charge to marry white 
folks, massa ?” 

44 Wc generally charge them five dollars, Clem.” 

44 Well, ye marry us like W’hite folks, and'll give 
ye five dollars, too.” 

44 Why, Clem, that’s a curious notion, but as you 
desire it, I marry you like white folks, for five dol¬ 
lars.” 

The ceremony being over and Clem and Dinah 
made one, the Magistrate asked for his fee. 

44 Oh no massa, ye no come to de greement— ye 
no kiss the bride /” 

4 * Get out of my office you black rascal.” 

And so Clem got married for nothing. 


Love of Praise. 

The love of praise, howe’er concealed by art, 
Reigns more or less—and glows in every heart; 
The proud, to gain it, toils on toils endure, 

The modest shun it, but to make it sure, 

Nor ends with life, blit nods in sable plumes, 
Adorns our hearse, and flutters on our tombs. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Leige, May 30.—How very strange meetings are 
sometimes! I recollect once, when sitting at a table 
d'Hote at Zurich, being accosted by a lady next to 
tne, and accused of having forgotton her. I looked 
with all my eyes, but could not discover that I had 


I thing came fast like a torrent into my recollection; 
I we had been very intimate, and he was fully jus- 
! tided in showing so much warmth. I could then 
j talk to him about old scenes, and old acquaintances, 

| so I took his arm, and went forthwith to be intro* 
duced to his Mary. The knowledge of this un* 


ever seen her before. At last, after allowing me to fortunate failing makes me peculiarly careful not 


puzzle for some time, she said, “ Sir, jou and I met 

at dinner four years ago, at Mrs. K-*a house in 

Demarara.” It was very true, hut who would 
have thought of running his memory over to South 
America, to a cursed alluvial deposit, hatching 
monthly broods of alligators, and surrounded by 
naked slaves, whilst out of the window before him 
his eyes rested upon the snow-covered mountains 
of Switzerland, and lie breathed the pure air of 
William Tell and liberty. This morning I fell in 
with an acquaintance whom I had not seen for 
years, and him also I did not recollect. I am very 


to avoid a person who appears to know me, and 
one day a very absurd scene took place. I was 
standing on some door steps close to the Admiral¬ 
ty, waiting for a friend, and there was another gen* 
llcman standing close to me, on the pavement. A 
third party came up, extended his band, and I im¬ 
mediately took it, and shook it warmly—although 
who my friend was I was as usual very much puz¬ 
zled to find out. Now it so happened, that the hand 
which I had taken was extended to the gentleman 
standing by me, and not to me; and the party 
whose hand I was squeezing looked me in the face 


unfortunate in tlmt respect, and I am afraid that I I and laugl'ed. I did the same, and he then gave his 


have very often given offence without intending it; 
but so imperfect is my memory of faces, that I have 
danced withaladyin the evening, and the next day 
have not known her because she was in a bonnet 
and morning dress. Sometimes the shifts thnt I 
am put to are quite ludicrous, asking all manner of 
questions, and answering those put to me at random, 
go find out some clue as to who my very intimate 
friend may be. They ought not to be angry at my 
forgetting their names, for sometimes for a few 
minutes I have actually forgotten my own. It does, 
however, only require one clue to be given me, and 
then all of a sudden I recollect every thing connect¬ 
ed with the party. I remember one day as I was 
passing Whitehall, somebody came up, wrung my 
hand with apparent delight, and professed himself 
Relighted to see me. I could do no other than say 
the same, but who he was, and where I had seen 
him before, was n mystery. 44 1 am married since 
yre parted,” said he, “ and have a fine little boy.” I 
congratulated him with all my heart. “ You must 
come and see me, and I will introduce you to 
Mary.” 

“Nothing would give me more pleasure;” but if 
he had only called his wife Mrs. So-and-so, 1 
should have had a clue. 44 Let me see,” suid I, 
44 where was it we parted ?” 

“Don’t you recollect?” said he. “At the Cape 
of Good Hope.” 

But I was still mystified, and after putting several 
leading questions, I found myself quite as much in 
the dark as ever. At last I asked him for his card, 
that I might call upon him. He hnd not one in his 
pocket. I pulled out my tablets, and he took out 
the pencil, and wrote down his address; but that 
was of no use to me. 

‘‘Stop,” iny good fellow, I have so many ad¬ 
dresses down there, that I sjiall be making some 
mistake; put your name down above it.” 

He did s<, and when I saw the name every 


hand to the light party, and walked off. As, how¬ 
ever, we had said 4 * How dye do?” we had the 
politeness to say, 44 Good bye,” both taking off our 
hats on the broad grin. 

I was observing, that I here met with a person 
whom I could not recollect, and, as usual, I con¬ 
tinued to talk with him, trusting to my good fortune 
for tiie clue. At last it was given me. 44 Do yon 
recollect the little doctor and his wife, at Banga¬ 
lore 7” I did, and immediately recollected him.— 
As the story of the doctor and his wife has often 
made me laugh, and as I consider it one of the best 
specimens of tit for tat, I will narrate it to my read¬ 
ers. 

A certain little army surgeon, who was stationed 
at Bangalore, had selected a very pretty girl out of 
an invoice of young ladies, who had been freighted 
out on speculation. She was very fond of gaiety 
and amusement, and, after her marriage, appeared 
to be much fonder of passing away the night at a 
ball, than in the arms of her little older doctor.— 
Nevertheless, although she kept late hours, in 
every respect she was very correct. The doctor, 
who was a quiet, sober man, and careful of his 
health, preferred going to bed early, and rising be¬ 
fore the sun, to inhale the cool breeze of the monv 
ing. And as the lady seldom came home till past 
midnight, he was not very well pleased at being 
distui bed by her late hours. At last his patience 
was wearied out, and he told her plainly, that if 
she stayed out later than twelve o’clock, he wae 
resolved not to give her admittance. At thie hie 
young wife, who like all pretty women, imagined 
that he rtever would presume to do any such thing, 
laughed heartily, and from the next ball to which 
she was invited, did not return till half-past two in 
the morning. As soon as she arrived the palanqutB 
bearers knocked for admittance, but the doctor, 
true to his word, put his head out of the window, 
and very ungallantly told his wife she might re* 
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main all night. The lady coaxed, entreated, expos- 
tainted, and threatened, but it was all in vain. At 
Jastshe screamed, and appeared to be frantic, de¬ 
claring that if not immediately admitted, she would 
throw herself into the well, which was in the com¬ 
pound, not fifty yards from the bqngalow. The 
doctor begged that she would do so, if that gave 
her any pleasure, and then retired from the win¬ 
dow. His wife ordered the bearers to take her 
on her palanquin to the well; she got out, and gave 
her directions, and then slipped away up to the 
bungalow, and stationed herself close to the door, 
against the wall. The hearers, in obedience to 
her directions, commenced cry ing out, as if expos-1 
talating with their mistress, and then detaching aj 
large and heavy stone, two of them plunged it into 
the water, after which they all set up a howl of la¬ 
mentation. Now the little doctor, notwithstand¬ 
ing all his firmness and nonchalance, was not quite 
at ease when he heard his wife express her deter¬ 
mination. He knew her to he very entetee, and he 
remained on the watch. lie heard the heavy 
plunge, followed up by the shrieks of the palan¬ 
quin bearers. “ Good God,” cried be, “ is it possi- 
siblc ?” and he darted out in his shirt to where they 
were all standing by the well. As soon ns he had 
passed, his wife hastened in doers, locked, and 
made all fast, and shortly afterwards appeared at 
the window from which her husband had addressed 
her. The doctor discovered the ruse when it was 
too late. It was now his turn to expostulate, but 
how could lie “hope for mercy, rendering none ?” 
The lady was laconic arid decided. “ At least, 
then, throw me my cloths,” said the doctor. “ Not 
even your slippers, to protect you from the scor¬ 
pions and centipedes,” replied the lady, shutting 
the “jalousie.” At day-light, when the ollicers 
were riding their Arabians, they discovered the 
poor little doctor pacing the verandah up and down 
in the chill of the morning, with nothing but his 
shirt to protect him. Thus were the tables turned, 
but whether this ruse of the well ended well, 
whether the lady reformed, or the doctor conform¬ 
ed, I have never since heard. 

chapter xvi. 

Liege , June 2.—The academy orcollege establish¬ 
ed at Liege in 1317 is very creditable to the Licgois. 
Much has been done in fifteen years: the philoso¬ 
phical apparatus, collections of minerals and natu¬ 
ral history, are all exccll.int for instruction, al¬ 
though the minerals arc not very valuable. The 
fossils found in the Ardennes are very interesting, 
and ought to he a mine of wealth to the Liegois, as 
by exchanging them they might soon have a val¬ 
uable collection. It is a pity that the various mu- 
tennis of Europe do not print catalogues, not of | 
their own collections only, but also of the duplicates 
which they can part with, so that they may be cir¬ 
culated, not only among the national collections 
but also among private cabinets ; by so doing they 
would all become more perfect. It isa well known 
fact, that more duplicates have been allowed to 
perish in the cellars of the British Museum than 


ed to other institutions abroad. Science is not con- 
fined to country or people; like nature, it should be 
universal. 

To the college is annexed a botanical garden.— 
There is nothing I dislike more than a botanical 
garden. I acknowledge the advantages, perhaps 
the necessity of them; but they always appear to 
me as if there was disarrangement instead of ar¬ 
rangement. What may be called order and clas¬ 
sification appears to me to be disorder and confu¬ 
sion. It may be very well to class plunts and tress 
for study, but certainly their families, although 
joined by man, were never intended to be united 
by God. Such a mixture in one partition, of trees, 
and shrubs, and creeping plants, all of which you 
ure gravely told are of one family. I never will 
believe it: it is unnatural. I can see order and ar¬ 
rangement when I look at the majestic forest-trees 
throwing about their wild branches, and defying 
the winds of heaven, while they afford shelter to 
the shrubs beneath, which in their turn protect and 
shelter the violets that perfume all around. This is 
beautiful and natural—it is harmony; but in a bo¬ 
tanical garden every thing is out of its place. The 
Scripture says, “Those whom God hath joined let 
no man put asundernow wc may add, those 
whom God hath sundered, let no man presume to 
join. I fell as 1 looked at the botanical garden as if 
it were presumptuous and almost wicked, and as it 
was on the banks of the Meuse, I sat down on the 
wall oikI recovered myself by looking at the flow¬ 
ing river, and thinking about utility and futility, 
“and all that sort of thing and every thing else in 
the world,” hs poor Matthews used to say,—and 
there I sat for an hour, until my thoughts revolved 
on ^Ijc propriety of going back and eating my din¬ 
ner,—as Mrs. Trollope used to do when she was in 
Belgium. 

As I was walking about in the evening, I per¬ 
ceived a dirty little alley illuminated with chande¬ 
liers and wax candles. There must be a ball, 
thought I, or some gaiety going on: let us inquire. 
“ No, sir,” replied a man to whom I put the ques¬ 
tion, “ its not a hall—it is a Monsieur who has pre¬ 
sented to an image of the Virgin Mary which is up 
that court, a peticoat which, they say, is worth one 
thousand five hundred francs, and this lighting up 
is in honor of her putting it on.” The race of fools 
is not extinct, thought I. I wonder whether, like 
King Ferdinand, he worked it himself. Belgium 
is certainly at present the stronghold of supersti¬ 
tion. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

June, 3.—Went to Harquet’s manufactory of 
nrtns, and was much amused. They export all 
over the world, and the varieties they make up for 
the different markets are astonishing. They were 
then very busy completing an order for several 
thousand muskets for the Belgian troops, which 
load at the hrccch and fire off without locks or 
priming. They showed me a fowling-piece on the 
same principle, which they fired off under water. 
But the low prices of the arms astonished me.— 


would have furnished all the cabinets in Europe.— 
It may be replied, thnt other cabinets had nothing 
to ofier in exchange; hut that is only a surmise: 
«nd if they had not, they should have been present- 


1 




There were a large quantity of very long fowling- 
pieces with the maker's name nt Constantinople , for 
the Turkish gentlemen, at thirty francs each: a 
common musket was fourteen francs. I perceived 
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in a corner a large number ofmuskels, of infamous 
workmanship, mid with locks resembling those 
awkward attempts made two hundred years back. 
I asked what they were for. It was for the South 
American market, and made to order, for the people 
there would use no others: any improvement was 
eschewed by them. I presume they have borrow¬ 
ed one of the Spanish muskets brought over by 
Pizarro as a model, but, at all events, they were 
very cheap, only eight francs each. God help us, 
how cheaply men can be killed now-a-days! 

It is very seldom that you now meet with a name 
beginning with an X, but one caught my eye as I 
was walking through the streets here. L'rban 
Xhentmontf Negotiant. I perceive there are still 
some to be found in Greece; the only one I know 
of in England is that of Sir Morris Ximenes, who, 
I presume, claims descent from the celebrated car¬ 
dinal. The mention of that name reminds me of 
the songs of the improvisatorc, Theodore Hooke, 
and his address in finding a rhyme for such an awk¬ 
ward name as Ximenes. I shall not repeat it here, 
as most people know it, and those who do not have 
only to ask when company are present, and there 
will be more than one who can inform them. Few 
possess this talent. In Italy it is more common, 
because the Italian language admits the ryhme 
with so much facility, but a good improvisatore is 
rare even in that country. 

About four miles from Liege is the celebrated 
manufactory of Scraing, belonging to Messrs. 
Cockerell. It is beautifully situated on the banks 
of the Meuse, and was formerly the summer 
palace of the Prince Archbishop. But it is not 
only here that you observe these symptoms of the 
times—all over France you will perceive the sprue, 
and the major portion of the manufacturers have 
the arms of princes or nobles emblazoned over the 
facade, while the interiors which once were the 
abode of refinement and luxury, are now tenanted 
by artisans and appropriated to utility. The utili¬ 
tarian system was however more fully exemplified 
before the Belgian revolution, for William of Nas¬ 
sau was, in fact a partner of Mr. Cockerell, i pre¬ 
sume his portion of the capital was furnished out 
of the million of industry with which the nation was 
taxed. Mr. Cockerell, the father, who is now dead, 
came over from England before the peace, bringing 
with him cither the machinery for spinning cotton 
erthe knowledge necessary for its construction, so 
jealously guarded by our manufacturers. He es¬ 
tablished himself at Liege and soon gained patrons. 
The firm has now three or four manufactories at 
Liege besides the one at Scraing. Large as was 
the bishop's palace, it has been added to behind 
about three times its original size: it reminds me 
more of Portsmouth yard than any other place.— 
The number of workmen employed in this manu¬ 
factory alone is between fourteen and fifteen hun¬ 
dred. They make every variety of steam engines, 
and not only supply this country, but Prussia, Aus- j 
tria, France, and even Russia. People talk of Mr. | 
Cockerell having done much mischief to his coun¬ 
try by furnishing foreigners with the machinery 
which enabled us to undersell them. I doubt it 
very much; I consider that the sooner other coun¬ 
tries are enabled to compete with us to a certain 
extent the better it will be for England. At pies- 


I ent we arc in an unhealthy state, and chiefly ari- 
| sing from the unlimited use of machinery. Let ua 
! lose that advantage, and if not richer, at all events 
j we shall be much happier. We are now suffering 
under a plethora of capital at the same time that w* 
are oppressed with debt. As for Mr. Cockerell, it 
may be very well to cry out about patriotism, bat 
the question is, would not every other man hare 
done the same? Had lie not a right to bring hrs 
talents to the best market ? and before lie is accused 
of having had no regard for his country, it may first 
be fairly asked, what had his country done for him? 

CHAPTER XVIII. , 

Spa, June 10f/»—Here we arc, and for a lime at 
rest. Rest! no, the wheels of the carriage may 
rest, even the body fora timq may rest, but this 
mind will not. We carry our restlessness with ua 
wherever we go. Like a steam-engine, the tnind 
works, and works, and works, sometimes, indeed, 
with less rapidity of motion, but still it goes on, 
goes on in its ever continued labor; waking or 
sleeping, no repose; until the body, which is the 
mechanical part of the engine, is worn out by con¬ 
stant friction, or the steam of the mind is exhaust¬ 
ed. And people tell you, and believe that there is 
rest in the grave. How can that be? The soul 
is immortal, and cannot exist without conscious¬ 
ness. If not conscious, it docs not exist, and if 
conscious, it must work on, even beyond the grave, 
and forever. To assert that there is rest in the 
grave, is denying the immortality of the soui. 
And what a contemptible, base slave the body is to 
the soul! I was going to say, that he could not 
cull his soul bis own, but that would be Cata- 
ehresie, and I bate and abominate a cat, and every 
thing which begins with cat. It is singular that 
they are all unpleasant, or unlucky, or unsafe *,.fbr 
| instance— 

Cat-acombs remind you of death, funerals, and 
mummies. 

Cat-aloguc ,, „ sale of effects, some 

poor devil done up. 

Oat-aplasm ,, „ a boil poulticed. 

C'at-aract ,, „ sore eyes, Sam Patch, 

and devastation. 

Cat-arih ,, „ bead stuffed, running 

of the glands. 

Cat-echism ,, ,, equally unpleasant m 

youth and marriage. 

Cat-egorrcal ,, „ argument, which is- 

detestable. 

Cat-erpiliars „ „ beasts who foul na¬ 

ture. 

Cat-crwuul „ „ horrid variety of love. 

Cat-gut „ „ street music, hurdy- 

gurdy. 

Cats-paw „ „ a calm, with a prize 

in sight. 

As for a cat itself, I cannot say too much against 
it; and it is singular, that the other meanings of the 
single w ord are equally disagreeable, as to cat the 
anchor is a sign of going to se «, and the cat at the 
gangway is the worst of &U. 

Five o’clock in the morning,—the sun has not 
yet appeared ubove the hills, but the mist is rising 
gradually. The bell of the church in front of my 
window is tolling—licenses, and the pealing of the 
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organ, with the chanting of the priests, comes dis-j 
finer and clear upon my ear, as the notes of the bu- j 
gle over the still water, from some dashing frigate j 
in the Sound, beating off at sunset. How solemn' 
and how beautiful is this early prayer! The sun , 
is rising, the mists of the night are rolling off, and 
the voices and music resound at the same time to 
heaven. The church is full, and many remain out I 
side, uncovered, and kneeling in humility. But 
who comes here, thought I, as a man in a shabby j 
coat walked to within a few yards of the church | 
door, and laid down his burthen, consisting of a 
drum, a fiddle, a roll of canvass, a chair, and a long 
pole. This is a curious stock in trade, inetliinks; ; 
how in the name of all the saints do you gain your ! 
livelihood? Th '13 was soon ascertained. A min-1 
ule before the mass was over he fixed his pole up¬ 
right in the ground, hung his canvass on it, and un- j 
rolled it, displaying a picture divided in six coin-1 
partments. He then hung his fiddle to his button, 
took his drum, and putting his chair close to his 
pole, stood upon it, giving a long, but not loud roll 
of his drum, which he repeated at intervals, to at¬ 
tract attention. He had taken his station with 
judgment, and as the people came out of church, 
he had soon a crowd about him, when lie commen¬ 
ced with crossing himself, and then continued to 
explain the legend which was attached to his pic¬ 
tures on the canvass. I could not hear all, but still 
I could understand enough to fill up the rest. It 
was the wonderful cure performed by a certain 
saint; and as lie told the story, he pointed to the 
different compartments with his fiddle-stick, for lie 
had laid aside his drum as soon as lie had collected 
an audience. Now and then lie crossed himself 
devoutly, and at last told that he iiad the very pray¬ 
er, and the very remedy which had been prescrib¬ 
ed. He then played his fiddle, singing the prayer 
in a solemn chaunt; and then he pulled out of his 
pocket a packet of little books and little boxes. 
They are only one halfpenny each, and all that is 
necessary is, that they should touch the figure of 
the saint on the canvass, to be imbued with the ne¬ 
cessary virtue. He sells them rapidly; each time 
that he puts them to the canvass crossing himself, 
and insisting that the party who purchases shall do 
the same. He takes his fiddle again, and sings the 
history of the saint, pointing with his fiddle-stick to 
the compartments of the picture as he goes on: and 
now he pulls out more little books and more boxes; 
and how fast they purchase them! The stock in 
trade in his own possession is certainly of little 
value, but he possesses a fruitful mine in the super-! 
etition of others. Ah, well! the priests inside the 
church have set him the example of mixing up re¬ 
ligion with quackery. 

Spa is beautifully situated, between abrupt hills 
covered with verdure; the walks cut in these hills 
are very beautiful, and much pains have been ta¬ 
ken to render the place agreeable—no wonder, 
when we recollect how many crowned heads have 
visited the place; but the sun of Spa has set, pro¬ 
bably never to rise again, for whatever may be the 
property of its waters, it requires that a watering- 
place should be fashionable. There are many 
causes for its desertion. One is, the effects of the 
Belgian revolution. During the time that Belgium 
was attached te the Netherlands, the king, and the 


prince and the princess of Orange, came here al¬ 
most every year, bringing with them, of course, a 
great number of the nobility; but now the nobility 
have deserted the comt, and when Leopold came 
here, no one followed. He was disgusted, and re¬ 
mained but a few days. The Prussians used alse 
to resort very much to Spa, but the king of Prussia 
finding that 60 many young men were ruined at the 
gaming tables, and so much distress occasioned by 
it, with a fatherly despotism, has refused all the 
officers permission to visit Spa, and has forbidden 
the medical men to recommend the waters. The 
Russians also flocked in great numbers to Spa, but 
the emperor, although very indifferent about their 
losing their money, is very particular about hie 
subjects gaining revolutionary opinions, and Spa 
being in a revolutionary country, has been con 
demned ; they may just as well ask to go to Sibe¬ 
ria, for that would probably be their route; and 
lastly, there is one more cause which this last two 
seasons baa had a powerful effect, neither more nor 
less than a certain book, called the 44 Bubbles of 
Brunncn” I say for the last two seasons, for its 
influence will not extend to a third, as hundreds 
and hundreds who have gone there with the inten¬ 
tion of passing this season, have already returned 
in August. A word upon this. 

When Sir George Head published his 44 Bub¬ 
bles/’ lie set people almost us mad as they were 
during llic great “Bubble Mania,” and like all 
other associations, they had proved but bubbles at 
last. It is said that one hundred and thirty-fivo 
thousand passports were taken out last year to go 
up the Rhine, by people who wished to see the pigs 
go through their daily mamruvres, to an unearthly 
solo on the horn, and to witness the decapitation 
of the Seltzer-water bottles, who were condemned 
as traitors. • Now, so largo an influx of people 
to these German watering places could have but 
one effect, that of a glorious harvest to the inn¬ 
keepers, and those who had lodgings to let, with 
a proportionate tax upon curiosity. The prices, at 
these places, have now become so enormous, that 
three florins have been asked for a single bed, 
and every thing else has risen in the same propor¬ 
tion. The re-action has now begun to take place, 
and every day, and every hour, we have carriages 
returning through Liege, and other towns, from 
these watering-places, the occupants holding up 
their hands, quite forgetting the pigs and bottles, 
and only exclaiming against extortion and every 
thing German. They have paid too dear for their 
whistle, as Franklin used to say; the bubble has 
burst, and they look with regret on their empty 
purses. And yet, all that Head said in his amu¬ 
sing book was true. lie rambled through a verdant 
and unfrequented lane, and described what he felt 
ns he stopped to pick blackberries. An immense 
multitude have followed him, the green lane has 
been beaten down into a high road, and, as for 
blackberries, they are only to be procured at the 
price of peaches in May. 

And now let us reflect whether the bubble will 


not also burst with the Germans. Formerly they 
were contented with moderate profits, and received 
their visitors with humility and thankfulness. Now, 
that they have suddenly made large profits, they 
have become independent and unceremonious and 
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like most people, because they have reaped a gold-l 
en harvest for two years, they anticipate that this 
will continue. The value of property at these, 
places has risen, speculations have been entered' 
into on a large scale, provisions and the necessaries 
of life have become dear; new houses arc building 
Against time, and the proprietors smoke their pipes j 
with becoming gravity, calculating upon their fu-j 
ture gains. But the company will fall off more and 
more each succeeding year, although the specula-! 
tions will continue, for people always find good' 
reason for a bad season, and anticipate a better j 
one the next. At last, they will find that they are 
again deserted, and property will sink in value to 
nothing; the re-action will have fully taken place, 
prices will fall even lower than they were at first; 
honesty and civility will be re-assumed, although, 
probably, the principal will have been lost. Thus 
will the bubble burst with them, as it has already 
with deserted Spa. Sir George Head little thought 
when he was correcting the press, that so much 
mischief might be created by writing a book too 
well. However, as commissioner of the new Poor 
Law Bill, Sir George has a greater bubble than 
ever to employ him, and like all such measures, 
it will prove so. 

But when all idle people shall have visited all 
the bubbling fountains of Germany, where arc 
they to go next? There are some very nice 
springs in Iceland not yet patronised; but although 
the springs there aro hot, the Springs, vcrnally 
speaking, are cold. I can inform them where they 
will find something new, and ns the steam-boats 
which are to run to America, will have to take their 
coals in them, I advise them to proceed by boiling 
to the boiling springs at St. Michael’s, one of the 
western isles, and which are better worth seeing 
than all the springs that Germany can produce. I 
will act as guide dc voyage. 

Take your berth on board one of those American 
steamers, and after a run of one thousand two hun¬ 
dred miles, you will arrive at the island, that is, if 
you are not blown up before. When you land, 
you will find yourself in one of the dirtiest towns 
in the world, and will put up at one of the worst ho¬ 
tels; however, you will have to pay just as dear as 
if lodged at the Clarendon, and fed at the Rocker de 
Cancale. The town contains many inhabitants, 
but more pigs. German pigs are not to be compa¬ 
red to them. You must then hire donkeys and as¬ 
cend to the mountains, and after a hot ride, you 
will arrive at a small valley in the centre of the 
mountains, which was once the crater of u volcano, 
but is now used by nature as a kettle, in which she 
keeps hot water perpetually boiling for those who 
may require it. There you will behold the waters 
bubbling and boiling in all directions, throwing up 
huge white columns of smoke, brought out in strong 
relief by the darker sides of the mountain which 
rear their heads around you. The ground you 
tread upon trembles as you walk; you feel that it 
is only a thin crust, and that in a moment you may 
sink into the vast caldron below, and have a hot 
bath without paying for it. Continue along the 
valley, and you w ill find lakes of still, deadly cold 
water, with hot springs at their verge, throwing 
the smoke over their surface, while they pour in 
their boiling water, as if they would fain raise the ) 


temperature, depositing sulphur in cakes and crys¬ 
tals in their course. And in auother spot there ia 
a dark, and unfathomable hole, called the Devil’s 
Mouth : you approach it, and you hear low moan- 
mgs and rumblings, ns if nature had the stomach¬ 
ache ; and then you will have a sudden explosion, 
and a noise like thunder, and a shower of mud will 
he thrown out to a distance of several yards. Wait 
again, you will hear the moans and rumblings, and 
in about three minutes the explosion and the dis¬ 
charge will again take plaee, and thus has this 
eternal diarrhrra continued ever since the memory 
or tradition of man. 

Yet, upon this apparently inseenre and danger¬ 
ous spot have been erected houses and baths, and 
it is resorted to by the fashionables of St. MichaePs, 
who w ish, by its properties, to get rid of a certain 
cutaneous disorder, ns well as by those w'ho were 
cured the year before for the w hole air is loaded witli 
sulphurous vapor, as the eternal pot keeps boiling. 

Observe the advantages of this place :—you may 
have a bath as hot as you please, as cold as you 
please, or you may have a mud douche, if you have 
that buffalo propensity; and then yon will have to 
rough it, which is delightful; you will find little or 
nothing to eat, and plenty of bedfellow's in all their 
varieties, a burning sun, and a dense atmosphere, 
and you will be very delighted to get back again, 
which, after all, is the summum bonum to be obtain¬ 
ed by travel. 

Not very far from this valley of hot water there 
is another containing four small lakes, and in those 
lakes are found the most beautiful gold and silver 
fish, perhaps in the world. IIow they came there. 
Heaven only know's; but I mention this because 
there is a curious coincidence. These lakes are 
known by the name of the Quadra Cidale, or four 
cities. Now, if my readers will recollect, in the 
<f Arabian Nights,” there is a story of a valley with 
four lakes, which were once four cities, and that in 
these lakes were fish of various beautiful colors, 
who W’cre once the -inhabitants. If I recollect 
right, when the fish are caught and put into the 
frying-pan, they jump up and make a speech; (so 
would fish now-a-davs, if they were nor mute;) and 
the story is told by a prince, whose lower extremi¬ 
ties are turned into black marble, very convenient/ 
if he dined out every day, as he had only bis upper 
toilet to complete. This coincidence appeared to 
iho to be very curious, and had I time and opportu¬ 
nity, I certainly should have fried four of these un¬ 
fortunate fish, to ascertain whether they W'ere of 
the real breed spoken of in the Arabian Tales, of 
the authenticity of which, no one, I presume, will 
venture to doubt. 

Mem —Passports for St. Michael’s must be ap¬ 
plied for at the Portuguese ambassador’s. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Spa, July 15.—What a curious history might be 
afforded by Spa and its gaining tables? When 
Spa was in its glory, when crowned heads met and 
dukes w'ere forced to remain in their carriages for 
want of accommodation, when it was the focus of 
all that was recherche and brilliant, for Spa was so be¬ 
fore the French Revolution, the gaming-tables were 
source of immense profit; and to whom do you 
imagine that a great portion of the profits belonged f 
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to no less a person than the moat sacred and puis¬ 
sant prince, the Bishop of Leige, who derived a 
great revenue from them. But it would appear as 
if there was a judgment upon this anomalous secu¬ 
lar property, for these gaming-tables were the cause 
of the Prince Bishop losing all and being driven 
out of his territories. There were two gaming es¬ 
tablishments at Spa, the Redoubt in the town, and 
the Vauxhal! about a quarter of a mile outside of it. 
The Redoubt is a fine building, with splended ball 
rooms and a theatre, but you must go through the 
gaming-rooms to enter either the ball-room or the 
theatre. This was planned by a priest most deci¬ 
dedly. The Vauxhall has no theatre, but the rooms 
are even more spacious; but when Spa was at its 
zenith, even these two immense edifices were bare¬ 
ly sufficient for the company. Both these establish¬ 
ments were under the same proprietors, and it so 
happened, that the English nobility, who were al¬ 
ways a very strong party here, were displeased 
with the conduct of the lessees, and immediately 
raised funds for the building of a second Vauxhall. 
The bishop ordered the building to be discontinued, 
but, as by the privileges granted by former bishops, 
this was a violation of the rights of the Liegeois, 
his order was disregarded, and the Vauxhall, now 
known by the name of the Vauxhall, was finished. 
When finished, the bishop would not permit it to 
be opened, but his commands being disregarded, 
he came down with two hundred soldiers and two 
pieces of cannon and took possession. This crea¬ 
ted a revolution, and the bishop was ultimately 
obliged to fly his territory and seek assistance.— 
The Prussians marched an army into the city and 
there was apparent submission, but as soon as they 
quitted, the insurrection again took place, and the 
bishop was forced again to solicit aid from the Aus¬ 
trians, for Prussia would no longer interfere. Met- 
ternich, who was so fond of legitimacy that he con¬ 
sidered the gaming tables a legitimate source of 
revenue to the apostle, marched in an Austrian 
army, and thousands were slaughtered that the 
bishop might obtain his rights. Imagine this man 
of God ! extending his hands and blessing the peo¬ 
ple. Such was the state of affairs when the French 
revolution broke out and convulsed Europe, and 
the province of Liege was among the very first to 
receive with open arms the bonnet rouge and to join 
themselves with France, and thus did the bishop 
lose his beautiful province forever. As far as 
Liege was concerned, the French revolution proved 
a blessing. It certainly was a disgraceful finale to 
an ecclesiastical power, which, as I have before 
mentioned, had led the van in the march of Christi¬ 
anity and liberty. 

But it appears that the clergy are fated to have I 
an interest in these gaming-tables, the stipend of 
the English resident being, even now, paid out of 
their profits; for when Belgium was made over to 
the Netherlands, King William assumed his right 
to the bishop’s former share of the profits of the 
tables, and of course brought as many people down 
as he could to lose their money , as he pocketed liis 
thirds. Since the revolution, Leopold is in King 
William’s shoes, but there are little or no profits, as 
Spa is deserted and the expenses arc great of the 
establishments. Perhaps there is no spot of ground 
in Europe—I will not except Paris—where so much 


I money hns been lost by gaming as at Spa. I was 
i walking with a friend who pointed out to me a 
small pavilion in the garden. “There,” said he, 
“the Prince of Orange, who played very deeply, 
lost those very jewels which were pretended to bo 
stolen, to a Spanish gentleman. It was well got 
up in the papers, but that is the real truth.” How 
far it may be the truth or not, I cannot pretend to 
say, and only know that in Spa you cannot pick 
your teeth without all the world knowing it, and 
that this is fully believed at Spa to be the real truth 
of the disappearance of the splended jewels of the 
princess, which have since been redeemed from 
the Spanish gentleman, who now resides at tho 
Hague. 

Gaming has always been held up in abhorrence 
ns a vice; but it is rather a passion strongly im¬ 
planted by nature, and abhorrent from the dreadful 
effects produced by its overpowering influence, 
than a vice per se. Life itself is a lottery, and tho 
best part of our life is passed in gambling. It is 
difficult to draw the line between gambling and 
speculation, for every speculation is a gambling 
transaction. Is not the merchant a gambler ? In 
fact, is not every venture an act of gambling ? As 
for the Stock Exchange, it is the very worst spe¬ 
cies of gambling. All we can say is, that gambling 
mny be legitimate or otherwise; that is, there are 
species of gambling which may enrich the indivi¬ 
dual if he is fortunate, hut whether it enriches him 
or not, at all events it is beneficial to the communi¬ 
ty at large. A merchant speculates—he sends out 
manufactures of every description ; lie fails, and is 
ruined; but the artisans have procured employ¬ 
ment for their industry, and, although the mer¬ 
chant fails, the community at large lias benefited. 
This is legitimate gambling, but do people in busi¬ 
ness stop there ? No: they will agree to deliver 
so many thousands of casks of tallow, or tons of 
hemp at such and such a time and at a certain price, 
whatever the price may then be. They cannot com¬ 
plete their engagement, and they are ruined ; but 
in this instance, which is softened into speculation, 
we have quite as much gambling as if the money 
were at once laid down on the table, and tho 
chances decided in an hour instead of so many 1 
months. But there is this difference, that this party 
would not lose his character by such a transaction, 
whereas, if he lost his money at the gaming-table 
he would. The English are the mostgnmbling na¬ 
tion under heaven ; naturally so, because they are 
the greatest mercantile nation. The spirit of gam^ 
bling is innate, and when directed into the proper 
channel it becomes enterprise. It is doubtless a 
great moral eiror, on the part of a government, to 
encourage vice with the view of increasing the re¬ 
venue, but at the same time, there is no tax so well 
laid on as that which is imposed on vice. Again, 
there are certain propensities in man which cannot 
be overcome, and which, if attempted to be whol¬ 
ly eradicated by legal enactments, would occasion 
more evil still. All that a judicious government 
can or should attempt to effect is, to restrain them 
within proper bounds, to regulate them, and as 
much as possible to keep them out* of sight, that 
the virus may not extend. It is well known, that 
certain houses are licensed by the magistrates, be¬ 
cause it being impossible to eradicate the vice, 
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they can do no more than to separate it, that it 
way not be communicated to the healthier part of 
the community. Now, upon this principle, which 
is the true principle of sound legislation, 1 have 
often thought that it was a great error in our legis¬ 
lature when they consented to put down the puulic 
lotteries in England. 1 am convinced that they 
were beneficial, acting us safety-valves to the gam¬ 
bling spirit of the nation, and that their prohibition 
has been productive of much crime and misery. 
The spirit of gambling cannot be eradicated; it 
ought, therefore, to be kept within due hounds. 
There was one great advantage in the English lot¬ 
tery ; it was drawn but once a year, and those who 
purchased the tickets were content to remain <piiet 
until their success was made known. The chances, 
although very distant, of so high a prize, satisfied 
the spirit of gambling; if they lost, they purchased 
again, and waited patiently for anotheryear, trust¬ 
ing to be more fortunate. Now, although they 
gambled, they did not acquire the /mbit of gaining. 
What has been the consequence since the lotteries 
have been abolished ? that there are hells of every 
description established throughout the metropolis, 
from those who admit the stake of a shilling, to 
Crockford’s splendid Pandemonium; and those 
who were formerly content with a lottery ticket, 
now pass their evenings away from their families, 
and ruin themselves in a short time. The lottery 
never ruined any one. The sum staked might bo 
large for the circumstances of the parties, but it 
was a yearly stake, and did not intercferc with the 


licensed and controlled, those who play would 
have a better chance, and the licensed tables taxed 
by government would take care to put down all 
i others who were not. We must legislate for so- 
1 ciety as it is, not as it ought to be ; and, as on other 
points, we have found it necessary to submit to the 
i lessser evil of the two, it is a question whether in 
this also we might not do better by keeping within 
due bounds, that which it is impossible to prevent. 

I was amused with an anecdote told me to-day. 
An Englishman and a Frenchman arrived at Spa 
in the same diligence. They both took up their 
quarters at the same hotel, but from that moment 
appeared to have no further intimacy. 

“ Do you see that fellow ?” would the English¬ 
man sav, pointing ut the Frenchman, “I know a 
little of that chap, and its my impression that he’s 
a confounded rogue. I recommend you to be shy 
of him.” 

“ Voyez vous cct Anglais,” said the Frenchman 
ns the Englishman pnssed by, “ En gardez-vous 
bicn ; cYst tin coquinsuperieur.” 

Thus did they continue to warn the company of 
each other, until the close of the season, when one 
tine day they both went oft' together in the dili¬ 
gence, leaving all their debts unpaid, and their 
trunks and portmanteaus for the benefit of the land¬ 
lord of the hotel, who, on opening them, found 
I them to contain nothing but stones and rubbish. 

' This was a new species of holy alliance, but the 
1 ruse was by no means ill-advised. W hen you hear 
a man constantly proclaiming the roguery of ano- 


industry, the profits, or the domestic happiness of! ther, you are too apt to give him credit for honesty 


the year. One half the tradesmen who now ap- in his own person. Thus, with those whom each 
pear in the “Gazette ” have been ruined by Ire-'party associated and dealt with, they obtained a 
quenting the low hells with which the metropolis credit for honesty, which enabled them to succeed 


abounds. From the above considerations. 1 should 
think it advisable to re-establish the lotteries. 

The next question is one upon which I hesitate 
to offer an opinion; but it is worthy of considera¬ 
tion how far it may be advisable to license and tax 
gaming-houses. WYre it possible to put them 
down altogether, the question need uot be discus¬ 
sed ; but it is impossible, lias any magistrate ven¬ 
tured to interfere with Crockford’s, where it is well 
known that the highest gaming is carried on every 
night? Are you not permitted to walkthrough 
the club every night ? Do they not have the tables 
exposed to the view of every one? Yet who has 
interfered, although you find that the smaller hells 
are constantly broken in upon and the parties had 
up to the police-office ? Are not the laws made for 
all? Is that an offence in the eyes of government 
in a poor man which is not in the rich ? Yet this 
is the case: and why so? Because the rich will 
game, and the government cannot prevent them. 
Has not a man a right to do as lie pleases with his 
own money? You legalize the worst of gambling 
on the Stock Exchange, for a man can there risk 
what he cannot pay: you cannot control the ga¬ 
ming of the race-coursc, and yet you would prev ent 
a man from gambling after his own fashion. You 
wink at the higher classes ruining themselves, and 
you will not permit the middle classes. Now the 
consequence of not having licensed tables is, that 
you have no control over them, and the public, 
who will play, are the dupes of rascals who cheat 


in their roguish endeavors. 

ORIGINAL. 

A Mother's Pride. 

, IiF.Hor.n the little prattler at thy knee— 

' Each look returning with a cherub’s smile; 

; Now, ns it hounds and sports in childish glee, 

Its bosom free from sin, from taint, or guile— 

1 .Say—does it not each anxious care beguile ? 

I And cares there nre, that rudely still will rush. 
When friends, when fortune, all unite to bless; 

In festal hall—by the lone fountain’s gush, 

They come, each buoyant feeling to repress, 

The fond heart searing in their dread caress. 

Oft may we mark some lowering envious cloud, 
Thrcatning, the storm, in gathering gloom arise, 
Careering darkly, night’s bright Queen to shroud— 
Then, shrinking, as abashed at the Emprise, 

In blushes adds new lustre to the skies. 

So prove the cares that may thy breast invade. 

Like rain-drops from the spring-cloud smiling 
come— 

Perennial joys be thine—no blighting shade 
j Awake regret—or cause a thought to roam; 

All bliss be centred in thy home—sweet home. 


in every way; whereas, if a certain number were 


j. J. A. 
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ORIGINAL. 

The Essayist.-Xo. Till* 

“An elegant sufficiency, content, 

Retirement, rural quiet, friendship, books, 

Ease anti alternate labor, useful life, 

Progressive virtue, and approving Heaven ! 
These are the matchless joys of virtuous love ; 
And thus their moments fly.” 

TIIK NOVELS OF 

Charles ISrockdeu Brown. 

Novel-reading, at the present day, is carried to 
such an extent, that it seems to be almost indispen¬ 
sable to our intercourse in life. If a person of the 
last century were again to visit his earthly abode, | 
lie could only be struck with astonishment, as he 
compares our modern duodecimos with the “ pon¬ 
derous tomes of antiquityand if he should have 
the curiosity to peruse these productions of our 
day, he could not more forcibly give utterance to 
his amazement than in the words of a Latin author,! 
u O tempura, 0 mores I' 1 These works are so un¬ 
like those of liis own time, that he could trace the ! 
cause of these wonderful changes to nothing, ex¬ 
cept to a revolution in the intellectual constitution ' 
of man, and in his natural feelings and sentiments. ' 
It is u fact, to establish which needs not the labor 
of proof, that the mind docs not receive as great 1 
pleasure from a work of the imagination, wherein 1 
the author lias indulged in a philosophizing style, j 
as from one characterized by elegant description, I 
pleasing variety, and startling incident. Hence 
the unbounded preference given to those fictitious 
writings, which can move the feelings, and arouse I 
the passions, without too heavy a tax upon the at¬ 
tention. Books, which possess essential requisites, 
are lauded by the critics, and as a natural conse¬ 
quence, are frequently perused by the reading 
community; while, on the contrary, those marked 
by gravity, and by less that affords amusement, are 
almost entirely overlooked. In the one, the mind 
is relieved from fatigue, and the cares of life—in 
the other, it finds new objects for rejection, and 
new principles and truths, by which to regulate 
the conduct. Whatever may be the talent display- j 
od in works of the latter description, they are sel-1 
dam read, since they are regarded as defeating the ; 


to have been acquainted, not only with the history 
of his own times, but of events which had long 
since transpired ; and to have been by no means 
wanting in classic erudition. Though we cannot 
but regret that his attention and talents, were not 
directed to some subject of more importance than 
novel writing, yet if proper thought be bestowed 
iu the perusal of his works, we cannot leave them 
without being more instructed and wise. All the 
subtle wiles of villany, and the recklessuess and 
inhumanity of the depraved are therein uecurately 
portrayed. He seems to have been well acquaint¬ 
ed with the secret springs of human action, and 
the leading motives of the human heart. His 
characters are mostly well chosen, and naturally 
represented. His style possesses much purity,and 
his sentiments seem to flow from a benevolent and 
feeling mind. Yet under all these favorable au¬ 
spices, he lias failed of success. 

But he had obstacles too to surmount. When 
his works first appeared, he had not the advantage 
of sycophant critics to blaze them forth on ike 
four winds of heaven. They were ushered in by 
no trump of fume, but came modestly forth, 
resting on their own merits for success. They 
were of such a character however, that with them 
modesty was not a sterling virtue. They possessed 
few of the attractions of modern novels and were 
not calculated to satisfy the curosity of most 
readers. Though Brown’s plots were well design¬ 
ed, and his characters well portrayed, his works 
arc hut little rend. The small circulation they re¬ 
ceived at their first appearance, and the peculiar 
style of his composition, have rendered them reput¬ 
able, but among a few, and hardly preserved them 
from an inglorious oblivion. E. m. Y. p. 

From the Drawing-Room Scrap-Book, I83Q, 

Leon, the Tcraplar. 

The sound of the clarion hath died on the blast, 
The long sweep of banners and trumpets is past; 
The hoof of the charger is restless no more— 

And Leon, the Templar is stiflning with gore. 

He died not by sabre—he died not by spear— 

But hush’d is the voice thnt men trembled to hear. 
Shine comes with the summer—flowers after rain. 


very objects of novel-reading. None, but the [ 
learned can peruse such works, and find pleasure. 
From them, the common reader derives little de-1 
light; but is compelled to follow the author in his 
wanderings through the mazes of philosophy and 
thought, and in his investigation of new truths. j 
Mr. Brown appears, in his novels, to have in-1 
dulgcd in such a style of writing. lie struck out! 
an almost entire new course, and which no former | 
writer, except Godwin, can be said to have fol-1 
lowed. Though many have cast upon him the | 
imputation of imitating this author in some re-, 
apccts, yet critics generally admit that the produc¬ 
tion* of Brown’s pen, are very unlike those of, 
Godwin’s. No person can peruse the works of 
Mr. Brown, without acknowledging that he has 
displayed talents of a high order. There is in I 
them, a depth of thought, and a simplicity, yet; 
force of expression, which can be found in few 
other productions of the imagination. lie appears ; 


But Leon, the Templar returns not again. 

At morning, he led his bold band in their pride— 
A conqueror he came back at evening’* red tide. 
The hand of his comrades inflicted the blow, 

And Leon, the Templar in dust is laid low. 

We mourn o’er his error, we name not his love; 
And we trust that his soul may find mercy above, 
We curse the fair face that his soul could subdue, 
For Leon, the Templar was brave knight and true. 
The cross on his shoulder shot forth like a star, 
And his white mantle led us, the meteor of war. 
Fold his cloak for a shroud—place his cross on his 
breast, 

For Leon, the Templar is laid to his rest. 

From earth lie has passed in the prime of his 

years,— 

He has gone from our triumphs, our trials, our tears j 
But his memory never can from us depart. 

For Leon, the Templar lives shrined in each heart. 
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THE PRISON INQUEST. 

BY THE “CLERGYMAN 15 DEBT.” 


I had always a passion for the survey of exter¬ 
nal and universal nature. I have been a far tra¬ 
veller ; my shadow has deepened among the 
gloomer shades of the forests of the new world, 
and I have seen it play at evening, lengthened by 
the moon, over the snow of an Apennine or an 
Alp; fire-flics have lighted me along my topic path, 
and the rnute stars have shone listening on the 
oars that rowed my gondola over Venetian waters ; 
the sunny vineyards of Italy—the fair fields of 
France— the bright radiance of the sparkling sands 
in the Arabian desert—the brighter pomp of the 
Indian city—the faded glories of the Alhambra— 
and the embrowned richness of the Spanish grove 
—on all these have I feasted my sight and soul, 
gathering up the living beauties of one landscape 
and the everlasting wonders of another, as food 
and manna for the worship and adoration of the 
God who made them all! In the pursuit of nature 
in other lands, and in the fond contemplation of 
‘ wonders that lead to piety,’ I fancied, as a young 
man, that I was laying in a store of proper know¬ 
ledge for the heart, losing myself rashly, but per¬ 
haps pardonably, in the loveliness of the natural 
world, and forgetting that my very calling, man, in 
the image of his Maker, should have been my 
study—notas he is studied by the physicians, for his 
bodily advantage—but in the pulses of his heart— 
in the promptings of his spirit—in the fiery impetus 
of his passions—the milder suggestions of his rea¬ 
son—and the busy workings of his brain ! that I 
should watch all in short—not severely, but in all 
benevolence—for the sake of the salvation of a 
few! 

It is a confession that may not perhaps tell much 
to my advantage, that this truth first flashed upon 
me within the walls of a prison—that it was when 
I had been merged as it were into the pressing dif¬ 
ficulties of poverty, and learned 1 how hard a 
thing it is to want’—when I had seen man fallen 
more in credit than humanity—a father wondering 
how his children should live—a mother dreading 
lest they should die:—yes, it was when I had seen 
different ages—different grades—different degrees 
of poverty, of sorrow and of shame—that I began 
for the first time to feel that I should centre and 
concentrate all my energies in the study of the hu¬ 
man mind : 

“That vast unbounded thing, 

That liveth in no space! 

That hath a soul upon its wing! 

A glory in its face!” 

* * * . . 

In a prison! Yes, reader in a dangerous and 
detestable prison, I, as a young man, fond of truth 
—fond of philosophy—fond of religion—gained an 
insight into the human heart—saw it in its various 
shades and pliasis—like a many-colored glass, that 
being broken in a thousand pieces, was shaping 


forth its hues and fashions in the great kaleidoscope 
of the world! 

All prisons are dreadful, but a debtor’s prison is 
the most dreadful of all. There men who have 
committed nocrime are criminals, for their punish¬ 
ment is the punishment of the dishonest. The poor 
man sits down by the side of the swindler, and yet 
both pay to justico the same retribution. Ob, 
Goldsmith! you who first sent your pious vicar 
into the heart of a prison where the debtor and the 
thief mixed in the same circle; where the horse¬ 
stealer, prating of the * cosmognomy cf the world,* 
spouted his spurious learning to the parson, who 
was rich in the revelation of the gospel; you, 
Johnson, who proposed to hunt from society the 
harsh despoilor of a peaceful home, and to cover 
with obloquy the mail who prevented auother 
from earning the bread with which his chil¬ 
dren should be fed; why were not your humane 
doctrines as extensively practised as they were 
universally read, and your wisdom followed os 
much as it was loved ? 

Wcll-a-day ! but it was in a jnil that my poor 
experience of what man is capable of enduring, 
both bodily and mentally, lias been gained and 
garnered. 

* ... * 

Towards the end of summer, or rather the be¬ 
ginning of autumn, in the last year I was a pri¬ 
soner iu the king’s bench. My incarceration took 
its rise out of a bill which I had signed for a friend; 
the amount was considerable; h e had not paid it; 
I could not; Ac gained time; / a prisoner! Upon 
me imprisonment would have pressed sadly and 
severely, but for my occupation; in the field be¬ 
fore me the duties of a clergyman overcame the 
selfishness of the man. Labor amnia vincit; and 
what I had to perforin conquered what I bad to 
bear! Sometimes I had to cheer the hone9t; some¬ 
times to endeavor to reform the unworthy; often 
to administer consolation to affliction; oftener to 
reprove the levity of youth; more than once too, 
I waited and watched by the bed of sickness, and 
registered in my own heart the last pray of men 
whose spirits, os I hoped, were fleeting above sor¬ 
row and 

“ Beyond the reach of sin.” 

Well might I exclaim with Byron, 

“ Oh, God it is a fearful thing 
To see the human goal take wing 
In any shape—in any mood.” 

And add to this, 

“ I’ve seen it rushing forth in blood; 

I’ve seen it on the breaking ocean 

Strive with a swoln convulsive motion.” 

And then, 

11 I’ve seen the sick and ghastly bed 
Of sin, delirious with its dread.” 
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This, reader, is the worst of aH ; and this was 
what I saw, and sorrowed over, in a debtor's jail. 

• »•••• 

I have said that I had a passion for the study of 
external nature. It was a bright night, and to¬ 
wards the end of August, that I left my dreary and 
desolate chamber to imbibe the air of heaven upon 
the racquet-ground within the walls of the King’s 
Bench. I knew that the leaves had fallen from the 
trees, although I could not roam upon the paths 
where they were scattered. Neither woods or wa¬ 
ters, cities nor fields, were before me or around me, 
or on either side, but above—yes, above me, there 
was a glorious and cloudless heaven, radiant with 
moonlight, and studded with stars, and upon that I 
could gaze, and wonder, and rejoice; gaze on the 
great glory of Providence; wonder at the marvel¬ 
ousness of its mystery, and rejoice in those shining 
emblems of its mercy and its love.' 1 began to 
speculate, not less upon the promises and marvels 
which I fancied I saw recorded in the sky, than 
upon those bright figures and parables in revela¬ 
tion, each in itself as much a beacon to the human 
spirit as particular stars are signals to the mariner 
upon the deep! And 1 am not the only one who 
has drawn a moral from the stars within a prison’s 
walls—Do Berenger watched them in France, 
through his grated bars. 

Ay, now, reflected I, in the words of the French 
■yin, 

44 And now, what other star is that. 

That shoots, and shoots, and disappears?'’ 

'Perhaps it is emblematic of some poor fellow, who, 
even to-day, may have been taken from a bright 
station in society to be thrust into this gloomy jail, 
or perhaps it is indeed, a type of death, and “ un 
mortel expire! !” 

It was a quiet autumn night, I had ventured out, 
because I found a greater stillness prevailed than 
was usual within the walls of the prison ; the hour 
was late, and I must have been perambulating a 
44 weary while,” from one end to the other of the 
racquet-ground and back, when a shooting star 
called to my mind the fanciful supposition of Ber- 
enger’s 44 tin nwrtel expire .” 44 If so be that a mortal 
dies,” said I musingly, 44 peace follow him to the 
grave.” 

Several times, I continued to pace backwards 
and forwards, dreaming awake, as it were, of 
death, its fit preparation, and its appalling pre¬ 
sence. Men often familiarise with the lips a sen¬ 
tence, that has struck suddenly upon the mind, and 
I, as I strode over the prison ground, in thought, 
kept repeating to myself the words which the 
shooting star had awakened in my memory, 44 tin 
mortel expire , un mortcl expire” 

44 My husband is dying,” cried a woman who 
had approached me unnoticed, and laid her hand 
upon ray arm, 44 for God’s sake, come; come and 
administer to him the last consolations of reli¬ 
gion!” 

44 Un mortel expire : there is a man dying,” said I, 
almost mechanically, surprised in the very tenor of 
my thought; 44 Heaven save his soul.” 

44 Holy virgin!” exclaimed the woman, 44 the 
clergyman is mad, and my poor husband ’ll die 
0 


without a sacrament!” and she bounded away 
from me with the speed of despair. 

Her words brought me to my senses, and I soon 
arrested her progress. 44 Stop, stop,” said I, 44 is 
your husband really dying?” 

44 1 fear so.” 

44 Is he a catholic?” 

44 No, no, I am a catholic, but my poor William is 
a protestant. Och, for God’s sake, come and save 
his soul! come,” said she, “come.” 

I followed her up two flights of stone stops in 
one of the front staircases in the King’s Bench* 
The door of her room, as she opened it, creaked 
gently on its hinges, and was answered by a quiet 
groan. 

44 Hush,” whispered she, as if in addressing the 
patient, she were drowing the noise of the door| 
44 hush, dear William, are ye in pain7” 

44 No, I’m in no pain now, but I hav’nt long to 
live; don’t cry now, Ellen, you’ve been a kind 
creature to me, and be sure I’ll love ye to the last.” 

44 Papa’s not well,” lisped a child who lay 
dreaming on the floor in one corner of the apart* 
ment. I tapped gently at the door. 

44 Come in, sir; och, come in for the love of 
God!” sobbed the distracted wife. 

I entered; the husband, exhausted with the few 
words he had spoken, dozed half insensibly, and 1 
sat myself down by his bed. 

44 He had bettCr not be disturbed,” whispered I. 

44 No, sir, not now,” said the wife; 44 but the doc- 
ther ’ll be here directly, and afther he’s done wid 
him, ye’d better talk to him, sir. Nothing can save 
him now.” 

1 continued sitting by the bed; and in the inter¬ 
val which elapsed before the doctor’s arrival, I 
took note of the interior of the room. Like all the 
apartments of the prison, it was small in its dimen¬ 
sions, about twelve feet square; the walls were 
green, here and there darkened with a spot of 
damp ; there was no carpet on the floor, and either 
the fire was extinguished, or the embers were the 
wreck of some former day’s warmth. A rushlight, 
twisted round with paper, and stuck in a bottle— 
there was no candlestick—threw a faint sad flicker 
over the chamber, like a meteor through mist, 
shedding mingled light and gloom. The bed en 
| which the patient lay was of French make, but it* 
curtains had long been pledged for food ; the coun¬ 
terpane was gone too, und the upper sheet, so that 
the dingy and worn blankets were the invalid’s 
only covering. In one corner of the room, upon a 
matrass on the floor, lay two children—a boy and 
girl; the girl, about eight years of age, slept sound¬ 
ly ; the boy, younger by three years of age, had 
just awakened, and seeing a stranger in the room, 
lay with his bright blue eyes fixed upon my figure 
in a wide exquisite stare. The eldest daughter of 
the dying man, a pretty, slim girl, some three years 
older than either of the other children, nursed an 
infant by the window, while the mother stood near 
the foot of the invalid’s bed, and watched his pale 
lips as he lay breathing away the last moments of 
his Hie. 

For about ten minutes after I had sat down by 
the bed-side, there was a silent stillness in the 
room. The man continued dozing, and the poor 

wife, who seemed to fancy that in that ehort sleep 
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her husband’s suffering was lulled, controlled her 
sobs and tears ir> her intense anxiety that he should 
rest peacefully. 

A gentle opening of the door, and a repetition 
of the same slight creak which 1 before noticed, 
announced the arrival of the doctor, but the patient 
did not move. The medical attendant stood as lie 
had entered, and the Wife did not change her ear¬ 
nest listening posture ; she stood like a frail vessel 
between the Scylla and Charybdis of human des¬ 
tiny—her own heart vibrating betwixt hope and 
fear. The patient too, dozed in a sort of doubt; 
whether he should wake to woo tlte fair spirit of 
existence, or sleep on, till be became united with 
the darker angel of death. So pondered the Lord 
Thomas of the olden ballad between his two 
brides! 

For about two minutes, this sort of awful quiet 
prevailed in the room; it was interrupted, and the 
prisoner awakened, by the faint cry of the child 
whom bis eldest daughter was nursing. The pa¬ 
tient, who evidently had been dreaming, seeing me 
as he awoke, suddenly started and inquired, “Are 
you the man ?” 

* Whatman, William, dear T who doyou mean 7” 
said the wife, bending over him ; “ this is our good 
clergyman, and as you were ill, 1 thought you 
might like to talk to him.” 

44 Thank you, Ellen,” raid the prisoner faintly, 
44 1 thought it was your-” 

44 What, William?” asked the wife, gaspingly, 
as if fearful of what was coming. 

44 Oh, I must have been dreaming, dear,” was the 
evasive answer. 44 Ellen, did you not say this 
gentleman was a clergyman ?” 

44 Yes, and happy if he can afTord you consola¬ 
tion in your sad illness,” rejoined I. 

“Thank you, sir, thank you, I know I must die 
soon, and I do stand in need of consolation. Oh, 
that horrid dream!” 

The prisoner paused. 

••Ellen, dear,” resumed he, “I should like to 
lake the sacrament! will you receive it with me ?*’ 

44 1 am a catholic, William,” said the wife, with 
a faint smile. 

44 Ah! I forgot; then, sir, I will take it alone,” 
said he, turning to me; 44 but, Ellen, bring our chil¬ 
dren to my bed side, and do you sit by me; 1 would 
have you all see that I trusted in Christie the last.” i 

The woman turned away her head; the tears 
rolled rapidly over her cheeks, and she for a mo¬ 
ment hid her face in her handkerchief. Then she 
bent over the matrass on which her children lay, 
and the little boy smiled, and asked, 44 What is it, 
mother ?” 

The poor woman now uttered a sob, and the girl 
awoke. She then inotieued her to approach with 
the infant. 

The girl advanced. The doctor sat himself in 
her vacant chair. The prisoner watched me as I 
opened a small pocket prayer book; moved to¬ 
wards the cupboard for the fragment of bread upon | 
its shelf, poured into a glass some wine which imd 
been sent to him mediciually, and consecrated both 
in the customary solemn manner. 

During tins time the mother had taken the infant 
from her daughter’s hands, and laid it by the side 
ol* its father. She had placed the young boy kucel- 


ing at the foot of the bed, (on it,) and the child, as 
all children are taught, closed together the palms 
of its little hands, and held them up towards heaven. 
The wife herself knelt down by the bed, wkh one 
daughter on each side of her, and the doctor raised 
Iris haf from his head, and held it over his face.— 
With a tone as solemn as I could command, I com¬ 
menced the sacred duty which 1 had to perform, 
with a short, but earnest exhortation to the dying 
man. 1 then chose from the service a few of those 
passages which 1 thought would apply consolingly. 
“ Godliness is great riches, if a man be content 
with that he hath ; for we brought nothing into the 
world, neither may we carry any thing out.”—1 
Tim. vr. 

There were one or two sentences which I avoid¬ 
ed, fearful of raising in his mind an angry feeling 
towards those who had imprisoned him. Such as 
— 44 Whoso hath this world’s goods, aud seeth his 
brother in need, and shntteth up bis compassion 
from him, how dwelleth the love of God in him?” 
—1 St. John, iii. 

During the time I went through the service, there 
was not the slightest interruption; from the un¬ 
sleeping smiling infant by the sufferer’s side, to the 
agonized mother by his bed, all were mute listen 
ers; and when the sacrament was administered, 
the prisoner took the bread, and drank of the wine, 
with the fervent earnestness of a Christian, who put 
all his trust iu God, and who hoped to be redeemed 
by hrs Son! 

When it was all over, he seemed much comfort¬ 
ed, but his serenity was suddenly disturbed, and 
by un incident the most affecting I ever beheld. 
11 is little boy, who had remained with his hands 
clasped in most lamb-like innocence, at the foot of 
his bed, as if glad to be released from his cramped 
position, let fall his arms upon die couch, and 
crawling over to his father, kissed him on the 
cheek, and asked, “ Futher, are you going to die ?” 

The poor man pressed the boy to bis bosom, and 
sobbed out 44 Yes !” 

The effect was electric; the young, half-con¬ 
scious child burst into tears—the mother buried her 
face in the bed-clothes—the younger girl ran to her 
matrass on the floor, and flung herself upon it in 
hysteric grief. 1 found my own fortitude failing, 
and the doctor, unable to coutrol his emotions, ran 
out of the room. 

1 followed hastily, and called him back. “What 
can you do for him?” said I. 

“Nothing! lie is dying gradually, and is beyond 
the reach of medicine. 1 would help him ifl could, 
but he is your pntient now, not mine, and such 
scenes 1 cannot stand.” 

The words had scaicely passed his lips, when a 
clap of thunder, the loudest I ever heard in this 
country, burst over the prison, and went roaiing 
round the walls with the strange strong echoes 
which they return to all loud sounds. A shriek fol¬ 
lowed, and we both ran hack into the room. Wild 
fulfilment of a fearful destiny! Strange closing of 
a sad career! The prisoner was in loud, strong 
screaming hysterics. The wife snatched the 
children from the bed, and laid them on the ground, 
and they ail huddled together upon the matrass, 
in silent but deep terror. 

“Oh, dev! Oh, mercy! Its all me,” cried thft 
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Woman, despairingly, as she hurried to the water 
jtjg, for the usual remedy for hysterics. j 

The doctor held her back— 44 Water will not do' 
now,’* said he, “ you must let nature take its 
ctwrse.” 

44 Oh, God! oh, God! I fear I have killed my 
husband. Oh, my poor William!” She turned 
back to the couch. 

Meanwhile some dozen prisoners, men and 
women, alarmed by the shrieks, had gathered in 
the room, and now stood round the bed. The thun¬ 
der without, continued rolling over the building, 
growing more appaling as its echoes grew fainter, 
and its sounds diminished, until they likened the 
groaning away of the human spirit. More than 
one start, and shudder, and scream, did it awaken 
in the chamber; but none screamed like the dying 
man. He still remained in convulsive hysterics; 
his shrieks, shrill and loud at first, seemed to ex¬ 
haust themselves, growing fainter and fainter, until 
they died away in a sort of gurgle, which brought 
the white foam to the sufferer's lips. Then it 
frothed for a moment, and its bubbles burst and 
disappeared; and at the same time the pulse 
stopped in his heart, and the sense left his spirit, 
and light was extinguished in the prisoner’s brain. 
His wife stood there a lonely widow, while his 
children were left orphans, to the protection of the 
Lord. 


the cause of the prisoner’s hysteric shock, and it 
had been little enlightened by the dream that “ old 
Wentworth Stokes had come home from over the 
seas.” The mystery enveloped in this sentence 
was afterwards cleared up; and I shall unfold it to 
the reader in the following narrative. 

The father of Ellen Maurice (the widow’s 
maiden name) had been, many years back, a 
clothes salesman, in a* respectable way of busi¬ 
ness, in Dublin; and much of his trade consisted 
in the outfit of sailors leaving or coming into port. 
He was a widower, and Ellen being his only child, 
he did not suffer her to be much away from him. 
In young girlhood, she used to play about the shop; 
and when she began to ripen into the woman, it 
was part of her occupation to wait behind the 
counter. Old Maurice was doubtless fond 6f her, 
so far as his notions of affections went; but he 
was by nature a fierce harsh man, and his daugh¬ 
ter lived more in fear of him than love. 

But young warm spirits do not long endure lone¬ 
liness of heart; there is a well of sympathy in 
the human soul, that in youth dees not remain 
long unstirred; feelings fresh and early spring 
up in the fervor and iovelines of affection—feed¬ 
ings— 

“ That bind 

The plain community of guileless hearts 
Iu love and union.” 


When the room was cleared of its idle guests, 
and the poor woman, who had long been prepared 
for her husband’s death, although not for its coming 
in so awful a form, had in some measure regained 
her composure, I inquired of her why she had 
charged herself with being the cause of the prison¬ 
er’s last strong fit. 

44 Oh, sir,” she replied, “it was very unfortunate, 
and quite furthercst from my heart to think he 
would have been so strangely affected ; but you 
know, sir, he saidhe had had adream, and itseemed 
to hang upon his mind, so when you left the room 
with the docthcr, I just asked him what it was, and 
he told me. 

44 Ellen, dear,” said he, 44 1 dreamt that old Went¬ 
worth Stokes was not dead, but that he had come 
home from over the seas and.”— 

“My own dream, William ! My very own dream 
last night,” said I hastily: and then the loud clap 
of thunder came ; and my poor husband, who was, 
like all sailors, superstitious, took it, I think, ns 
some fearful confirmation of his vision—for he start¬ 
ed, and shrieked, and fell into those wild, dreadful 
hysterics, which took him out of the world,” 

The poor woman’s tears flowed afresh; and 1 
left her for a time, telling her that 1 would return 
in an hour or two, and first bidding her pray to 
God, according to the dictates of her own heart 
and conscience, to calm her for the troubled wa¬ 
ters of affliction, and enable her to support her 
trials! 

1 then sent the nurse from the prison infirmary, 
to pay the requisite attentions to the dead, directing 
her to leave the room as soon as she should have 
performed her sad duty. I deemed it well that the 
•acred sorrows of the widow, and the orphans’ first 
tears of mourning, should be suffered to flow un¬ 
disturbed. Still was my curiosity unsatisfied as to 


Ellen Maurice could not love her father as she 
longed to love, but she soon felt that she must love 
somebody. She could not endure to live, and 
think And feel, in the selfishness of the heart’s so¬ 
litude. Moreover, she was not without opportu¬ 
nities of choice, if in truth she had not been rather 
fastidious. 


Many a joyful and jolly tar would buy a jacket 
or a neckcloth at her father’s shop, for the sake of 
being served and smiled upon by Ellen but then 
a common sailor was below her in station; and aa 
yet none of them had made what is called 4 an im¬ 
pression.’ But by the by, her heart hAd to under¬ 
go a regular course of siege from the attacks made 
upon it, not by a common sailor, but by William 
Moystyn, the handsome and good-tempered mats 
of one of the government transports in the bay. 
He was of good courage too, and be reduced the 
fortress so, that poor Ellen yielded at, or rather 
without discretion. And so William Moystyn and 
Ellen Maurice were now fairly betrothed to each 
other by their own promises, and in their own 
hearts; but the poor girl feared her father too much 
to ask his consent; and their innocent wooing was 
carried on in secret. At last troops were ordered 
for embarkation on board the transport, and the 
vessel herself was put under sailing orders for the 
West Indies. William sailed in her, having first 
bought his outfit of Ellen, and promised to return a 
captain, and ask her father’s consent to their mar¬ 
riage. And in this I suppose there would have 
been no difficulty ; old Maurice would have allow¬ 
ed bis daughter to marry a captain; but he would 
have been enraged at the thought of her being in 
love with a mate. Ellen conld not see the wisdejn 
of this. And so Ellen continued in her love^- 
though somewhat in sorroyv—op account of the 
absence of its object; a sort of memory of fon<J» 
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ness once indulged; flowers of affection which it 
was the duty of constancy to keep in bloom. 

“ Dai bei rami soendea, 

Dolce ne la memoria.” 

Soon after Moystyn’a departure, an accession of 
fortune accrued to Ellen and her parent. A rela¬ 
tive in England had died and left between father 
and daughter a neat independent income; where¬ 
upon the pride of old Maurice became mightily 
raised, and he sold off his old clothes, packed up 
his traps, and with characteristic patriotism, left 
his country the moment he found himself in a con¬ 
dition to live comfortably in it. Away he started 
in the first steamer, without bothering himself to 
bid good-b’ye to his friends; and having passed 
the ordeal of a rough sea and a longish journey 
through Holyhead, etc., (every Irishman knows 
the rough,) he found himself, one fine evening, 
just in time to dine with his daughter at the Swan- 
with-two-Necks in Lad lane. 

Once in London, old Maurice set himself down 
in peace, as he said, to enjoy his prosperity; and, 
having nothing else to do, he thought of busying 
himself in finding a husband for Ellen, whom he 
now considered an heiress. The first requisite for 
his daughter's spouse, in his idea, would be money, 
—the next, a sociable power of companionship ; in 
short, a person who had wherewith to pay for his 
grog,—the will to drink,—and the wit tp relish it 
in the evening conversations with old Maurice. 

Maurice had brought with him an introduction 
to a person who was to him described as * a re¬ 
spectable merchant,’ residing in the borough of 
Southwark, and by name Mr. Wentworth Stokes. 
This Mr. Wentworth Stokes was a gentleman who 
might have said to his forty-ninth year, what Ken¬ 
nedy the poet said to the year 1833— 

u Thou art gone, old year, to thy fathers, 

In the stormy time of snow.” 

It was near Christmas, and Mr. Stokes was fifty! 
So much for his age; in other respects he was such 
a man as Maurice wanted for his daughter. He 
said he had money ; he proved he had a pleasant, 
plausible tongue; and all that Christmas he drank 
gin and water with old Maurice during the long 
evenings. Poor Ellen! as her heart was not much 
engaged in these proceedings, I have not forced 
her to make a frequent personal appearance ; but 
when New-Year’s-day came, she was united in the 
bands of matrimony to Mr. Wentworth Stokes, in 
St. George’s church in the borough firstj and after¬ 
wards by a priest of her own religion. 

Almost immediately after her marriage, her 
father died; and Mr." Wentworth Stokes, having 
at his disposal the property both of parent and 
phijd, and being, as before described, a respect¬ 
able merchant, immediately applied it to the pur¬ 
pose of freighting a ship to the West Indies, of 
which he determined to be supercargo himself. 
Either there must have been something wrong in 
Mr. Stokes’ charaeter, or else a merchant of fifty 
feels less compunction in leaving a newly-married 
bride than would a young high-born gentleman. 
Certain it is, that, as soon ns he had engaged an 
active and intelligent captain to take charge of his 
vessel, he conveyed Mrs. Stokes to Herne Bay, 
and having procured her a first floor in a row of 


houses facing the sea, bade her farewell and pro¬ 
ceeded to Gravesend, there to cmbaik ou board bis 
own ship for a tropic clime. 

Strangely indeed runs the current of human . 
destiny. Poor Ellen was now alone in the world ; 
left as no other young and attractive child of na¬ 
ture was ever, perhaps, forsaken in her inexperi¬ 
ence before. She felt no grief for her husband’s 
absence; her heart was too often artlessly—and, 
as she believed, almost innocently—wandering 
after her early love: but she found herself deso¬ 
late,—a flower with no shelter from the storm,—a 
reed that might be shaken in the wind. 

For the first few days after her husband’s depar¬ 
ture, she whiled away her time in watching, from 
the window of her apartment, the vessels that were 
continually passing the bay. It was an occupation 
that more than any other filled her mind with 
thoughts in which she ought not to have indulged, 
but it seemed thrown in her way, and she could not 
resist. Often it awakened tears for the love and 
memory of a being for whom they should no longer 
have dared to flow. One morning after a fitful 
night, in which poor Ellen’s dreams had been hard¬ 
ly less stormy than the bellowing waves that ever 
and anon wakened her as they dashed under the 
windows, the lonely and unhappy girl approached 
her casement and gazed upon the ocean before her 
raging like an angry lion, with a sudden and mys¬ 
terious foreboding that those turbulent billows had 
been working out a passage in her destiny, and* 
were by some wild agency commingled with her 
future fate. As she cast her eyes over the waters, 
all unstilled as they tossed, and even bristling with 
the white foam, she saw numerous vestiges of 
wreck; and knew that more than one noble fabric 
of human industry had been shattered, and that 
many lives must have been lost. One vessel had 
been within sight totally wrecked, and boats of 
such ns dared venture were now putting off' with 
a view of rendering assistance while there was 
yet a chance. But, with the exception of one per¬ 
son who had been brought on shore, all the crew of 
that vessel had perished. Ellen’s curiosity now 
prompted her to inquire the name of the ship that 
had been so totally destroyed. The answer was, 
that it was the 1 Ellen ;’ all the crew weredrownd- 
ed along with the ovener; the captain was the only 

person saved,—he was at the-. But Ellen did 

not hear the rest: her wild delirious sensations 
overpowered her, and she fainted away. Her pre¬ 
sentiment was surely fulfilled —‘ She teas a wi¬ 
dow /• 

As soon as they had recovered her, she sent for 
the captain of her husband’s ship, who was at the 
neighboring inn, and who, on learning that she 
was the owner’s wife, immediately attended her 
summons. A few minutes and his knock was 
heard at the door; a strange foreboding tremor 
prevaded her frame as he ascended the stairs. 
The door opened,—Ellen raised her eyes and 
started to see before her the figure of William 
Moystyn ! 

* • • • f 

William Moystyn and Ellen had been married 
some years, meeting with occasional reverses, but 
industriously working their way through the world. 
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William was industriously inclined, and was a 
man of much faith in the mercy of his Redeemer; 
what he suffered he endured patiently, when he 
was blessed, he returned his blessing unto God. 
He lived happily, though somewhat hardly, with 
his wife ; and he rejoiced in the affections of a pa¬ 
rent for his children. He was of that very numer¬ 
ous English class of‘poor but honest.’ Ellen’s 
property was all gone,—gone with her former 
worthless husband (for it turned out that he was 
worthless,) and his ship,—and Moystyn had no¬ 
thing but what he earned. One day at the end of 
a hard quarter, he was arrested,—he could not tell 
for what;—he did not even know by whom. On 
the back of the writ was Miller, but he knew no¬ 
body of that name. The attorney who had issued 
the writ was not to be found, and, as far as that ac¬ 
tion went, Moystyn to the day of his death never 
discovered who was the plantift’. It took him 
however, in the first instance to Horsemonger- 
lane jail, and as soon as he could get money enough 
he moved upon it to the King’s bench prison through 
the form of a habeas. When there, one or two 
fresh suits were commenced against him by real 
creditors; detainers were sent down, and he be¬ 
came sadly embarrassed. Long time he tried to 
battle against misfortune; hut after his furniture 
was sold, and his wife and family turned into the 
streets, he almost despaired in his penniless condi¬ 
tion, and gave himself up for lost. Ellen—fate- 
persecuted as she was—joined him with her child¬ 
ren in his jail, and they subsisted upon a sum of five 
shillings per week, allowed Moystyn from some 
seaman’s society, three and sixpence of county 
money, and whatever little pittance his wife and 
his eldest daughter could earn by llicir needle. The 
family, however, suffered a great deal from ill¬ 
ness : the prison at one time became full, and they 
had to pay five shillings per week to a chum ; and 
at least their indigence and destitution became ex¬ 
cessive and miserable. Moystyn could never raise 
money enough to go through the Insolvent Court, 
and his imprisonment dragged on year after year, 
wasting his constitution and consuming his frame, 
so that Ellen, who nursed him with affection to the 
last, might truly be said to have joined him in a 
prison like an angel of kind comfort to tend him 
on his journey to the grave. How he died it was 
my fate sorrowfully to witness; but the denouement 
to Ellen’s history did not transpire till the next 
day. 

The day after my last visit to him, Moystyn was 
carried out in a coffin. Poor fellow! death had re¬ 
leased him from his creditors. An inquest was 
held upon his body, as is customary when men 
die in prison. The jury in such cases invariably 
consists of prisoners, some of them taken from in¬ 
side of the walls, others ehosen from the rules. On 
the melancholy occasion in question, I was called 
to give evidence, and to witness, as it turned out, 
one of the strangest and most terror-striking events 
that ever occurred, perhaps, within the charmed 
pale of coincidence. In the course of the inquiry, 
I detailed to the jury the leading features of the 
story I have just narrated, and it commanded the 
most earnest attention from all present. When I 
had concluded it, with the sad portrayal of the 
deceased’s room, where I administered the sacra¬ 


ment to him the evening before, there was g mo¬ 
mentary silence,—a stillness the effect of mingled 
sympathy, excitement, and surprise. It was bro¬ 
ken by the fall of one of the jury from his chair in 
a fit of paralysis. He was an old man, and had 
attended from the rules. 

“ He had better be taken home,” said the coroner. 
“ Who knows where he lives?” 

14 1 know who he is,” said one of the turnkeys; 
“ but I must look in the books to see where he 
lives.” He turned into the lobby and brought the 
I book back. 

44 John Miller, alias Wentworth Stokes, Melina 
place.” 

44 Wentworth Stokes!” cried the whole room in 
astonishment. 44 Wentworth Stokes!” shrieked 
Ellen, (who had been dismissed after her evidence, 
but was then standing in the lobby,) 14 where, 
where ?—let me see.” And, as they pointed to the 
door, she rushed in, and identified the body of her 
first husband ! 

44 Poor William! then,” exclaimed she, 44 our 
dreams are both fulfiled. He had, indeed, come 
home from over the aeas!” Rut how he had come 
—or whence—or in what manner he had escaped 
from the wreck of his vessel; still remains untold, 

I for Wentworth Stokes never spoke again. 

I It appeared that he had been for some years a 
| prisoner in the rules under his right name of John 
I Miller, living upon a small income which he had 
l preferred remaining in prison to giving up; apd 
| ibis (when the facts were stated) his creditors, in- 
Isteudof dividing among themselves, generously 
| consented to assign to the hapless Ellen and orphan 
family. It will keep them from a recurrence of 
the poverty they have so long patiently endured. 


I Love you, Flowers* 

BY J. H. MIFFLIN. 

I love you, flowers—I love you, flowers, 
You sweetly breathe to me, 

The fragrance of deserted hours, 

I never more will see. 

I love you, flowers—I love you, flowers; 

And oh, my heart perceives 
The color of its happiest hours, 

Reflected on your leaves. 

I love you, flowers—I love you, flowers— 
With you was shared her love, 

Which far too fervent to be ours, 

Has all returned above. 

Your fragrance and your beauty give 
Fit emblems of her bloom; 8 

Alas! the moment that you live 
Is transient as her doom! 


Shakspear was the man, who, of all modern 
and perhaps ancient poets, had the largest and most 
comprehensive soul. AH the images of nature were 
still present to him, and he drew thdm not labori¬ 
ously, but luckily; when he describes anything, 
you more than see it, you feci it too. Those who ac¬ 
cuse himto have wanted learing, give him the great¬ 
er commendation; he was naturally learned ; he 
needed not the spectacles of books to read nature ; 
he looked inwards, and found her there. 
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BUY MY FLOWERS. 
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Do they her beauty keep! 

They are fresh from her lap, I know, 

For I caught them fast asleep 
In her arms, an hour ago. 

O, buy my flowers, buy! 

O, buy my flowers, buy! 

If the earth be as fair as they say 
These flowers her children are 
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ENGLISH FASHIONS AND NOVELTIES. 


0 

i English Fashions and Novelties. 

DECEMBER 1835. 

Etching Dress.— Rose colored crape robe OTer 
a satin slip to correspond, the skirt made open in 
front, and a little rounded ut the bottom, the border 
lightly arched, is finished with a satin rouleau. 
The corsage draped a la Tyrolienne is ornamented 
with a butterfly bow of ribbon in the centre of the 
bosom, the ceinture tied in a bow to correspond, 
descends in long ends, which terminate in full 
bows. Double sabot sleeves, ornamented with 
mruds de page. The hair dressed low behind, and 
in corkscrew ringlets in front, is ornamented with 
a ferroniere of fancy jewellery, and knots of rose 
gauze ribbon. Neck-lace, and neck-chain of fancy 
jewellery. Boa of a novel kind. 

Riding Dress. —The robe is green satin, plain 
tight corsage and pointed pelerine, the sleeves arc 
t>f the usual form. Mantle of French grey gros 
d'orient, lined with gold colored silk plush. A deep 
square pelerine, and square collar, the latter is of 
sable; the pelerine and also the bottom of the man¬ 
tle arc trimmed with broad bands of the same. 
Claret colored velvet hat, an aureole brim, the in¬ 
terior of which is trimmed in a light style, with 
blond lace and small tlowers; perpendicular crown, 
ornamented with ribbons to correspond, and a full I 
bouquet of ostrich feathers. 

REMARKS. 

As far as promenade dress* is concerned, comfort 
is decidedly the order of the day. Early as it at 
present is, mantles are in very general request; 
the majority are of plain grosdc Naples, and for the 
most part of dark colors ; but several of the fancy 
ones that were so prevalent last year, have also 
appeared; they are in general too showy, in our 
opinion at least, for walking dress. Promenade 
bonnets are now almost entirely of satin, lined, in 
some instances, with velvet; light colored bonnets 
are not yet abandoned, but the trimmings have al¬ 
ways a mixture of black, or some very sombre 
hue. When velvet is employed to line bonnets, it 
* is always of a dark color, and the ribbon which 
corresponds with the hue of the bonnet is figured 
in that of the lining. As to the shape of bonnets, 
no actual alteration has taken place, nor can we 
say that there is any fixed shape, for in some in¬ 
stances we see the brims deep and long, and in 
others of very moderate size. It may, however be 
observed, as a general rule, that promenade bon- ( 
nets are not so profusely trimmed as they were | 
last year. 

We must not forget furs, which form at this mo¬ 
ment a most important part of promenade dress; 
sable continues to be the most fashionable fur, but 
as its price, which is now enormous, places it ' 
above the reach of ladies of small fortune, we shall! 
name the second rate furs, which, without being | 
very expensive, are nevertheless considered 
fashionable—Kolinski, squirril back, mock sable, 
and stone martin; some furriers give to the last the 
name of French sable. Muffs begin to be in very 
great request, and will be more worn than they 
have been for several years past. Boas are quite 
indispensable for the promenado in many instances, 
indeed, they are adopted even with fur palatines. 
H&ntles *nd wadded pelisses are quite the order 


of the day in carriage dress; the former offercon- 
sidcrable richness and variety of material. Those 
of the fancy kind, composed of silk and wool, are 
in very great request, particularly the Angola man¬ 
tles, a rich violet ground, figured in green silk, of a 
brilliant shade, and a highly raised pattern, or else 
a slate or dark brown ground, with a rich ruby pat¬ 
tern. Cashmere mantles, a plain ground with an 
embroidered border, in a strongly contrasted hue, 
are also in great request, and plain satin is equally 
so: the form of mantles affords little variety, they 
are all of the Witzchuera (so the Russia pelisse is 
called,) form; they are close to the shape, with 
large hanging sleeves, and in general a velvet col¬ 
lar descending in the lappel style, which corres¬ 
ponds with the ground of the mantle. Pelisses are 
generally of a more simple form than those of the 
last two seasons; those that are worn with pele¬ 
rines have been corsage ; those that have only a 
large square collar which does not conceal th^ 
shape, have the fronts disposed in large hollow 
plaits ; the ceintures are generally of the material 
of the robe, and edged with a double piping ; the 
sleeves are of the usual extravagant size, except 
at the wrist, where they arc quite tight; the skirts 
which have lost nothing of their rotundity, are 
closed down the front by a row of pretty fancy 
silk buttons, or of a small knot with a double pip¬ 
ing to correspond with theceinture; these pelisses 
are neat and geutlcwomanly, without being very 
expensive. 

Velvet bonnets begin to appear in carriage dress, 
though but slowly; they will, however, by the end 
of the month be very general; the favorite colors 
for them are various shades of brown, green, dark 
blue, and a new shade of slate color; one or two 
ostrich feathers of the color of the hat, is the trim¬ 
ming most commonly adopted: generally speak¬ 
ing, carriage hats have the crowns higher, and the 
brims longer than those of last winter, there are, 
however, exceptions to this rule, some of the pret¬ 
tiest being made with the crown of a melon form, 
rather low, and with a drapery of black lace at¬ 
tached about the middle of it. and descending near¬ 
ly to the bottom. These hats we must observe, 
are always of black or dark colored velvet, they 
are trimmed cither with a sprig of flowers in color¬ 
ed velvet, or a bouquet of feathers, not more than 
three in number to correspond; the interior of the 
| brim is trimmed next the face with adouble plaiting 
of blond lace, three or four very small pink, green, 
or lemon-colored flowers are placed singly, and at 
some distance from each other among the lace, 
and a light sprig of the same flowers issues from 
one of them, just over the left temple. Black lace 
and rich ribbons are expected to be very much in 
favor forevening dress trimmings; we have under¬ 
stood also that velvet boddices, pointed and laced 
behind, are to be brought in by some high leaders 
of fashion. In giving this information, we must 
add, that we very much doubt the success of the 
experiment. The hair in the evening costume will 
be dressed low behind, and the front hair disposed 
either in bands, or long corkscrew ringlets; both 
these modes arc becoming but to beauties of adi£ 
ferent style. Fashionable colors are those of last 
winter, with the addition of chesnut, and various 
shades of deep red .—Ladies Mag . of Faskiin- 
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By the distracted waters, bears serene 

Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn: 

Resembling, ’mid the torture of the scene, 

Love watching Madness with unalterable mien.”— 

Byron. 

1 


Pervading Spirit, veiled with wing 
Of seraph rapt, thy praise we sing, 
Exhaustless fount of love and might, 
We bless Thee for the gift of light. 
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NEW-YORK, FEBRUARY, 1936, 


Blackwell’s Maud. 

This island is situated on the East River, mid¬ 
way between Long Island and New-York, near 
the entrance of Hell Gate, about seven miles 
from the city. It was formerly the property of a 
wealthy gentleman, who occupied it, as a piivate 
residence; and has been within a few years pur¬ 
chased by the Corporation of the city of New-York, 
for the site of the Penitentiary, and is in fact, the 
most advantageous spot that could have been cho¬ 
sen, possessing the same facilities for a prison; 
being surrounded by water, debarring all inter¬ 
course with the opposite shores, except through 
the proper channel. 

A building of such noble structure and imposing 
appearance, as the one represented in the Engrav¬ 
ing, seems to be too good a habitation for those 
despicable Outcasts, chained to the floor of their 
cells; it is in every respect a Palace of human 
misery and woe. 

Blackwell’s Island—Hell Gate—the East River, 
Throg’s Neck—the Shot Tower, are all familiar 
names to the residents of New-York. And who 
that has ever leaped upon a noble steed and trotted 
out to Notdan's , or who that has ever stept with a 
fair lady in a beautiful Stanhope and drove to that 
delightful resort at the Shot Tower, will not in an in¬ 
stant recognise the scenery and view pictured in 
the Engraving. 

As one sits in the look-out at the extreme height 
of the hill and watches the river roll swiftly on to¬ 
wards the ocean, the eye rests upon a small bout 
with four skilful oarsmen struggling against the 
current, or, as you turn—the beautiful pleasure 
barge, is perceptible to the eye, with its sails full 
bent and leaping on with wind and tide—at one 
time leaning over as if to upset—then righting 
again and ploughing and shaking the white foam 
in its seeming wrath and pride; or, stretching the 
eye still further on, it rests upon the vessel heavy 
laden with all kinds of merchandise, moving slow¬ 
ly to its place of destination, which is to pass in its 
route the dangerous “ Pot of Hell Gate ,” and per¬ 
haps by an unldcky wind or a careless helmsman, 
the beautiful craft that is endeavoring to avoid ac¬ 
cident, will be driven into that frightful eddy, and 
dashed upon those dangerous rocks, where the 
water is boiling up as though ten thousand evil 
spirits were at work, and where millions of proper¬ 
ty have been swallowed by the same fearful mon¬ 
ster of the deep; when— 

“ From side to side beneath the glittering morn, 

An Iris sits, amidst the infernal surge, 

Like Hope upon a death-bed, and, unworn 
Its steady eyes, while all around is torn 
By the distracted waters, bears serene 
Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn: 
Resembling, ’mid the torture of the scene, 

Is>ve watching Madness with unalterable mien.”— 

Byron, 


The Shipwreck. 

“ Stay, angry ocean! for thy breast 
The beautiful now bears; 

Rock thy wild tossing waves to rest, 

And calm their anxious cares.” 

Hark! to sullen answering roar— 

“ Beneath my world of waves, 

Earth’s loveliest have sought before, 

The quiet of iny caves.” 

44 But manhood treads the reeling deck 
With steps of pride and power, 

His stern deep voice man’s rage could check, 
In passion’s stormiest hour!” 

44 Speak ye of power!—the conqueror’s boast 
Of fleets that awe the world, 

Lies shiver’d on my rockiest coast, 

Or in my depths is furl'd !” 

44 If wealth could bribe thee, stormy sea!”— 

44 My cells are paved with gold, 

With many an empire's treasury, 

In yellow heaps, untold; 

And pearls and gems, that shame the round 
Upon a monarch’s brow, 

Are cumbering the quiet ground, 

Where monsters rest them now. 

44 Nor youth nor beauty, wealth nor power, 
Can calm me, or delay; 

Resistless, aaj^e passing hour, 

Is my impetuous way, 

There is no flattery in my ruth, 

Capriciously I spare; 

Death and the ocean speak the truth, 

To hear it, listen theie !” 


matin Hymn. 


Hail Nature’s universal King, 
Creation’s God, thy praise we sing: 
As mounts the sun o’er hill and sea, 
His glories lift our hearts to Thee. 


44 Let there be light,” th' Eternal said. 
And darkness like a phantom fled; 
O’er earth and sea effulgent shone 
The glory of the Mighty One. 

Then man arose, a breathing form, 

An essence of the Godhead warm. 
With life and love to worship Him, 
Before whose brightness suns are dim, 


Pervading Spirit, veiled with wing 
Of seraph rapt, thy praise we sing, 
Exhaustless fount of love and might, 
We bless Thee for the gift of light. 
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ORIGINAL. 

Tea Table Chat« 

HUMBER (. 

The rich satin curtains were closely drawn,bril¬ 
liant lamps threw a softened light over the costly 
furniture of Louisa’s drawing room, as she, attired 
in fashion’s latest, entered her luxurious apartment. 
Casting a look of satisfaction around she surveyed 
her form in an ample mirror, then reclining on a 
yielding sofa and resting her satined foot on an 
embroidered ottoman, she uttered—“ My small 
party to-night, will be perfection—there will be 
talent, knowledge, beauty, fashion—a happy 
mixture, like a well dressed salad where no one 
thing prevails, and not one can be spared to make 
a perfect whole. Yes” said she 44 my new friend 
Harriet, my unpolished mountain gem is the 
material for which all these incongruous elements 
combine and are made harmonious,” 

But alas! how vain are human expectations. 
Louisa like other mortuls, was doomed to 
disappointment. Ring after ring was heard at 
the door-bell, but instead of seeing her expected 
visitors enter—Ceasar alone appeared with notes 
of apology from her most dutingue friends— 
another and yet another—it seemed as if all the 
ills which flesh is heir to, had befallen her 
expected coterie, such as sudden indisposition— 
unexpected arrivals of country cousins—most in¬ 
opportune and not-to-be-dispensed*with business. 
It was enough to provoke the patience of a saint— 
but Louisa was something of a philosopher—and 
when a few of her intimates arrived, she deter¬ 
mined to make the best of it. There was Cornelia, 
a young widow from the South—and Adelaide, 
the friend of her youth—and Harriet, a lady from 
Vermont, with whom she had lately become ac¬ 
quainted. Whose unsophisticated simplicity of 
churactcr and strong good sen^ had won her 
regard. * 

44 Come ladies fair,” said Louisa, 44 it appears 
the fates have decreed—we must entertain each 
other—not a male can wc see to-night; but to 
make amends, let us enjoy, what is said to be the 
truest, purely feminine pleasure. We will have 
a nice little tea table chat, and give free vent to 
oil our opinions, unchecked by the Lords of 
creation.” 

The others agreed the plan was delightful, and 
welcomed the circumstances which made it so 
feasible. The table was soon drawn out; the 
steaming urn was placed upon it, whilst they all 
gathered around, a gay and happy quartette. 
Adelaide and Louisa were soon engaged in an 
animated discussion on the relative merits of 
Pico, Souchong, Pouchong, Hyson and Chilian, 
whilst Harriet sipped Jier milk and water in 
silence for a while, at length laughing at their 
earnestness. 44 Really ladies,” said she, 44 one 
would suppose it a matter of importance, which 
beverage was offered you.” 

44 And is it not of some importance ?” asked 
Louisa, 41 what we eat arid drink.” 

44 As far as health is concerned h may be,” an¬ 
swered Harriet, 44 but for the mere gratification 
of the palate, I consider it one of the most earthly 
of all enjoyments. I read not long ago, an article 


on Gastronomy which made me exclaim—Oh 
man! man ! can you debase your noble faculties, 
your great endowments in a pursuit so low ? 
Are your high destinies to be forgotten until for¬ 
feited, for the poor gratification of making a 
sauce, or giving rules for a roast? After all, the 
epicure comes back to simplicity at last, and the 
insipid white sauces of the present day are the 
result of the wise discoveries in Gastronomy of so 
many ages and so much study. I trust it is a 
study, which will not engross the faculties of my 
countrymen, whilst they have the important affairs 
of their own government to interest them. It is 
one of the overgrown weeds which have sprung 
up in the hot-beds of luxury in Europe—too 
many, too many of those weeds are being trans¬ 
planted here, which have been mistaken, for 
flowers of value, by Americans, during the present 
rage to visit Europe. May we never be brought 
to say, forgetful of the variety of our forests and 
streams, that having uo turbot, is a national 
misfortune.” 

44 Oh, Fanny Kemble!” said Adelaide, 44 she 
said that—after all, I do not see any thing so very 
objectionable in her book.” 

44 Nor I,” said Harriet, 44 but I see much to 
admire, much to make me like her; there is a 
nobleness, a high-mindedness, which raised her 
above her profession; and all that is objectionable 
must be allowed as the inevitable consequences of 
that profession. She shows herself to us open, 
unveiled, undisguised, for that she mightbe called 
imprudent, but she is at least frank and honest.” 

44 1 should think” said Cornelia, 44 she devoured 
too much and too eagerly for your approbation.” 

44 And you Harriet” said Adelaide, 44 do you 
| vindicate Fanny Kemble, you, who used to think 
i us so mad when we ran after her at her first 
appearance.” 

44 It is true,” replied Harriet, 14 1 thought it 
very ridiculous to raise into a divinity, a goddess, 
one who was a talented and clover actress ; and I 
think the undue censure her book received, quite 
ns unmerited ; now. however, she is fulfilling the 
quiet, but important duties of domestic life with 
credit and praise ; let her rest in peace." 

44 But with her mind, her talent," said Adelaide, 
44 she will probably be before the public again in 
some other form; she cannot long be idle." 

44 Have you read the Lin woods, "asked Louisa. 

44 Oh yes,” replied Harriet, “ what a delightful 
work it is, so much nature, so much simplicity, 
of such a writer we ought to be proud, one, 
whose inspirations are fresh from our own clear 
skies and verdant forests; so different from the 
tar-fetched imitations of Europeans, which is 
the rock, on which so many of our writers 
split. There is a charm in Miss 8edgwick’s 
domestic scenes, which interests and fascinates 
us ; it is the charm of nature and feeling, pure, 
simple, unadulterated feeling. Who that has 
read her 4 Home’ will not agree with me. Such 
writers ought we to produce, it is in keeping 
with our boasted republicanism—much more 
so than those who transplant Foreign follies, 
Foreign vices, to our native prairies and western 
wilds.” 

14 Ah! now" said Cornelia. " yon are aiming 
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at Willis. I am sure he is extremely entertain¬ 
ing and they say he ia about to return.” 

“ Oh let him stay, let him stay,” said Harriet, 
u there is nothing American about him, with his 
Thai aba and his Gipsy of Sardis; let him stay 
where he enjoys so much, seeing a real live lord 
can eat his toAst like other folks and actually 
stood with his hands behind him.” 

They all laughed, and Louisa said “ Well, pour 
moi, I have trifled away many an hour very agree¬ 
ably accompanying him in his 44 First Impres¬ 
sions” etc. Every thing is conleurde rose with him, 
for him Italia’s skies are ever blue, and enjoyment 
meets him at every step. I think he has much 
talent.” 

“ Talent he has most certainly,” replied Har¬ 
riet, 44 but there is a sort of sentiment-run-mad in 
his tales, and he often goes a step beyond the 
sublime.” 

“ Ah” said Adelaide, 41 you have been so much 
accustomed to your own matter-of-fact natives.” 

“ Ah least,” Harriet replied,” you would not ap- 
provo his want of moral sense which appears so 
often ; it ought not to be overlooked in our writers 
where domestic life shows us so much happiness 
from our purest and noblest feelings. Where the 
peaceful calm is never disturbed by the tempests 
of passion, until homes are desolated and virtue 
shipwrecked. Yes,—I believe in no country is 
there so much domestic happiness as in our own ; 
every one lives for bis own family. Perhaps one 
great reason is the custom of marrying early, 
which every one can do where it is no disgrace to 
work. They marry before the feelings are worn 
out or changed by a long trial of 4 hope deferred,’ 
or the necessity of worldly considerations. Yes, 
with all its faults it is a happy land ; if there is no 
turbot, and people will eat eggs out of wine glass¬ 
es, and married ladies will not flirt.” 

“ Yes, it is a happy land” said Louisa, casting a 
glance over the costly furniture which decorated 
her home ; “ where the luxuries and comforts of 
every country are preserved, and Paris, even dear 
delightful Paris, the centre of civilization ever 
supplies us with the latest creations of fashion and 
taste.” 

44 Yes it is a happy land,” reiterated Cornelia, 
quietly reposing on a crimson velvet spring-seated 
Boston rocking chair, whose gentle motion and 
well balanced swing seemed to relieve the inmate 
from the trouble of existing, and even appeared to 
aid the labor of respiration. 

44 It is a happy land,” repeated Adelaide, parta¬ 
king of their enthusiasm :— 

41 Is there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said— 

This is my own, my native land.” 

Many and various were the subjects discussed 
by these ladies: literature, religion, fashion, cook¬ 
ery and politics ; yea, even politics did they dare 
venture upon now none of the other sex were pre¬ 
sent to laugh at their mistakes—detect their igno¬ 
rance or ridicule their fallacy—and if from the 
specimen above, the reader wishes to partake of 
their Tea Table Chat, they shall hear more anon. 

8. B, 


Indian mounds. 

I never at any time approached the Indian 
mounds, those relics of a people and of a lime of 
which no recollection or tradition has been pre¬ 
served, without interest and feeling. That the 
hands that reared them should long ago have been 
mingled with the clay of which they formed these 
simple, but enduring monuments excites no won¬ 
der: generation departs after generation—one 
dynasty follows another—one nation perishes, 
and its place is filled by another; but it is seldom 
that all memory, all tradition is lost of a people. 
A name alone may remain, without any other dis¬ 
tinctive feature, but that is yet a name, and under 
it the existence of a distinct division of the human 
race may yet stand recorded in the book of the 
world’s history. But here, on this vast continent, 
dispersed over a great extent of territory, you find 
the relics of an utterly forgotten race. They must 
have been a numerous one, for the magnitude of 
the works they have left behind them attest it. 
You see mounds raised upon the rich level plains 
of the west, wbich will ever remain a marvel. 
They must have attained to a certain degree of 
civilization and sedentary habits, superior to the 
races whom the present age haa seen in turn dis¬ 
placed by those of our own hue and blood :—they 
were more civilized, more powerful, more enlight¬ 
ened than the Indian races of our day. We read 
this truth in the vestiges of their towns and fortifi¬ 
cations, and the lands once cultivated by them; 
yet it is in vain you pry into the secret of their 
deeds ; time of existence, or history. You dig 
into their places of sepulture—you handle their 
bones ; but they are silent and tell you nothing ; 
and the utensils that you unearth only show you 
that they were numerous, and, however powerful, 
simple in their habits. 

Man is less perfect for the time being, and sub¬ 
ject to greater vicissitudes than even the birds of 
the air and the beasts of the fields, whom he affects 
to govern and despise. And this is impressed on 
my mind as I listen to the song of these sweet 
birds. There are voices yet abroad in the land of 
those forgotten tribes, at this moment singing the 
same sweet strain as rung through the oak groves 
two thousand years ago! They have not forgotten 
the lessons taught the parents of their race in Pa¬ 
radise. God has stamped them with the species of 
perfection for wbich he designed them, and they 
have not departed from it. Their kind has suffer¬ 
ed no vicissitude—they have probably neither 
deteriorated nor attained greater perfection in any 
I respect since the day of their creation, but have 
carolled, and nestled, and paired, from genera- 
| tion to generation ; fulfilling the end for which 
they were apparently created ; while race after 
race of human beings has arisen and passed away, 
and the earth has been alternately filled and de¬ 
serted by individuals perfect in nothing. Without 
the certainty of immortality, and the sweet kope 
of being restored, through God’s mercy, to that 
estate from which we have fallen, might we not be 
well tempted to despair.— Latrobe's travels in Amor. 


He who postpones the hour of living rightly, is 
like the rustic who waited till the river should 
have flowed past him. 
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IT CAPTAIN MARRY AT. 


CHAPTER I. ^ 

Introduction of divers parties, and a red herring. 

It was in the winter of 1690, that a one-masted 
vessel, with black sides, was running along the 
coast near Belchy Head, at the rate of about five 
miles per hour. The wind was from the northward 
and blew keenly, the vessel was under easy sail, 
and the water was smooth. It was now broad day¬ 
light, and the sun rose clear of clouds and vapor ; 
but lie threw out light without heat. The upper 
parts of the spars, the hammock rails, and the 
small iron guns which were mounted on the ves¬ 
sel’s decks, were covered with a white frost. The 
man at the helm stood muffled up in a thick pea- 
jacket and mittens, which made his hands appear 
as large as his feet. His nose was a pug of an 
intense bluish red, one tint arising from the pre¬ 
sent cold, and the other from the preventive checks 
which he had been so long accustomed to take to 
drive out such an unplcnsant intruder. His griz¬ 
zled hair waved its locks gently to the wind, and 
his face was distorted with an immoderate quid of 
tobacco which protruded his right cheek. This 
personage was second officer and steersman on 
board of the vessel, and his name was Obadiah 
Coble. He had been baptized Obadiah about six¬ 
ty years before, that is to say, if he had been bap¬ 
tized at all. He stood so motionless at the helm, 
that you might have imagined him to have been 
frozen there as he stood, were it not that his eyes 
occasionally wandered from the compass on the 
binnacle to the bows of the vessel, and that the 
breath from his mouth, when it was thrown out 
into the clear frosty air, formed a smoke like to 
that from the spout of a half-boiling tea-kettle. 

The crew belonging to the cutter, for she was a 
vessel in the service of his Majesty, King William 
the Third, at this time employed in protecting his 
Majesty’s revenue against the importation of ala- 
modes and lutestrings, were all down below at 
their breakfasts, with the exception of the steers¬ 
man and lieutenant-commandant, who now walked 
the quarter-deck, if so small an extent of plank 
could be dignified with such a name. He was 
a Mr. Cornelius Vanslyperkcn,a tall, meagre-look¬ 
ing personage, with very narrow shoulders and 
very small head—perfectly straight up and down, 
protruding in no part, he reminded you of some 
tall parish pump, with a great knob at its top. His 
face was gaunt, checks hollow, nose and chin 
showing an affection for each other, and evidently 
lamenting the gulf between them which prevent¬ 
ed their meeting, both appeared to have fretted 
themselves to the utmost degree of tenuity from 
disappointment in love : as for the nose, it had a 
pearly round tear hanging at its tip, as if it wept. 
The dress of Mr. Vanslypcrken was hidden in a 
great coot, which was very long, and buttoned 
straight down. This great coat had two pockets 


on each side, into which its owners hands were 
deeply inserted, and so close did his arms lay to 
his sides, that they appeared nothing more than as 
would battens nailed to a topsail yard. The only 
deviation from the perpendicular was from the in¬ 
sertion of a speaking trumpet under his left arm at 
right angles with his body. It had evidently seen 
much service, was battered, and the black Japan 
worn off in most parts of it. As we said before, 
Mr. Vanslvperken walked his quarter-deck. He 
was in a brown study, yet looked blue. Six strides 
brought him to the taffrail of the vessel, six more 
to the bows, such was the length of his tether—and 
he turned, and turned again. 

But there was another personage on deck, a per¬ 
sonage of no small importance, as he was nil in all 
to Mr. Vanslyperkcn, and Mr. Vanslyperkcn was 
all in all to him ; moreover, we may say, that he is 
the hero of the tail. This was one of the ugliest 
and most ill-conditioned curs which had ever been 
produced from promiscuous intercourse—ugly in 
color, for he was of a dirty yellow, like the paint 
served out to decorate our men-of-war by his Ma¬ 
jesty’s dock-yards. Ugly in face, for he had one 
wall eye, and was so far under-jawed as to prove 
that a bull dog had had something to do with his 
creation—ugly in shape ; for although larger than 
a pointer, and strongly built, he was coarse and 
shambling in his make, with his forelegs bowed 
out. His cars and tail had never been docked, 
which was a pity, as the more you curtailed his 
proportions, the better looking the cur would have 
been. But his ears, although not cut, were torn 
to ribands by the various encounters with dogs on 
shore, arising from the acidity of his temper. His 
tail had lost its hair from an inveterate mange,and 
reminded you of the same appendage in a rat. 
Many parts of his body were bared from the same 
disease. He carried his head and tail low, and 
had a villanous sour look. To the eye of the ca¬ 
sual observer, there was not one redeeming quali¬ 
ty that would warrant his keep; to those who 
knew him well, there were a thousand reasons 
why he should be hanged. He followed his mas¬ 
ter with the greatest precision and exactitude, 
walking aft as he walked aft, and walking forward 
with the same motion, turning when his master 
turned, and moreover, turning in the same direc¬ 
tion ; and, like his master, he appeared to be not a 
little nipped with the cold, and, as well as he, in a 
state of profound meditation. The name of this 
uncouth animal was very appropriate to his ap¬ 
pearance, and to his temper. It was Snarleyyow. 

At last, Mr. Vanslyperken gave vent to his pent- 
up feelings. “I can’t—I won’t stand this any 
longer,” muttered the lieutenant, as he took his six 
strides forward. At this first sound of his master’s 
voice the dog pricked up the remnants of his ears, 
and they both turned aft. “ She has been now 
fooling me for six years;” and as he concluded 
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this sentence, Mr. Vanslyperken and Snarleyyow 
had reached the taffrail, and the dog raised his 
tail to the half cock. 

They turned and Mr. Vanslyperken paused a 
moment or two, and compressed his thin lips—the 
dog did the same. 44 1 will have an answer, by all 
that's blue!” was the ejaculation of the next six 
strides. The lieutenant stopped again, and the 
dog looked up in his mastet’a face ; but it appear¬ 
ed as if the current of his master’s thoughts was 
changed, for the current of keen air reminded Mr. 
Vanslyperken that he had not, yet had his break¬ 
fast. 

The lieutenant leant over the hatchway, took his 
battered speaking trumpet from under his arm, 
and putting it to his mouth, the deck reverberated 
with, 44 Pass the word for Smallbones forward.” 
The dog put himself in a baying attitude, with his 
forefeet on the combings of the hatchway, and en¬ 
forced his master’s orders with a deep-toned and 
measured bow, wow, wow. 

Smallbones soon made his appearance, rising 
from the hatchway like a ghost; a thin, shambling 
personage, apparently about twenty years old—a 
pale, cadeverous face, high cheek bones, goggle 
eyes, with lank hair very thinly sown upon a head, 
which, like bod soil, would return but a scanty 
harvest. He looked like Famine’s eldest son just 
arriving to years of discretion. His long lanky 
legs were pulled so far through his browsers, that 
his bare feet, and half way up to his knees, were 
exposed to the chilling blast. The sleeves of his 
jacket were so short, that four inches of bone above 
his wrist were bared to view—hat he had none— 
his ears were very large, and the rims of them red 
with cold, and his neck was so immeasurably long 
and thin, that his head appeared to topple for want 
of support. When lie had come on deck, he stood 
with one hand raised to his forehead, touching his 
hair instead of his hat, and the other occupied with 
a half-roasted red herring. 44 Yes, sir,” said Small¬ 
bones, standing before his master. 

44 Be quick !”—commenced the lieutenant; but 
here his attention was directed to the red herring 
by Snarleyyow, who raised his head and snuffed 
at its fumes. Among other disqualifications of the 
animal, be it observed, that he had no nose except 
for a red herring, or a post by the way side. Mr. 
Vanslyperken discontinued his orders, took his 
hand out of his great coat pocket, wiped the drop 
from off his nose, and then roared out, 44 How dare 
you appear on the quarter-deck of a king’s ship, 
sir. with a red herring in your fist ?” 

44 If you please, sir,” replied Smallbones, 44 if I 
were to come for to go to leave it in the galley, 1 
shouldn't find it when I went back." 

44 What do 1 care for that, sir ?’’ It's contrary to 
all the rules and regulations of the service. Now 
sir, hear me-" 

44 O Lord, sir! let me off this time, it’s only a 
mldier,” replied Smallbones deprecatingly ; but 
Snarleyyow’s appetite had been very much shar¬ 
pened by his morning’s walk; it rose with the 
smell of the red herring, so he rose on k his hind 
legs, snapped the herring out of Smallbones' hand, 
bolted forward by the lee gangway, and would 
soon have bolted the herring, had not Smallbones 
bolted aAer him and overtook him just as he had 


laid it down on the deck preparatory to commen¬ 
cing his meal. A fight ensued, Smallbones receiv¬ 
ed a severe bite in the leg, which induced him to 
seize a handspike, and make a blow with it at the 
dog's head, which, if it had been well aimed, would 
have probably put an end to all further pilfering. 
As it was, the handspike descended upon one of 
the dog’s fore toes, and Snarleyyow retreated, 
yelling, to the other side of the forecastle, and as 
soon as he was out of reach, like all curs, bayed in 
defiance. 

Smallbones picked up the herring, pulled up his 
trowsers to examine the bite, poured down an ana¬ 
thema upon the dog, which was, 44 May you be 
starved, as I am, you beast!” and then turned round 
to go aft, when he struck against the spare form of 
Mr. Vanslyperken, who, with his hands in his 
pocket, and his trumpet under his arin, looked un¬ 
utterably savage. 

f< How dare you beat my dog, you villain ?" said 
the lieutenant at last, choaking with passion. 

44 He’s a-bitten my leg through and through, sir,” 
replied Smallbones, with a face of alarm. 

44 Well, sir, why have you such thin legs then T” 

44 Cause 1 gets nothing to fill *m up with." 

44 Have you not n herring there, you herring-gut¬ 
ted scoundrel 1 which, in defiance of all the rules 
of the service, you have brought on his Majesty's 
quarter-deck, you greedy rascal, and for which I 
intend-” 

44 It ar’n't my herring, sir, it be your’s—for your 
breakfast—the only one that is left out of the half 
dozen." 

This last remark appeared to somewhat pacify 
Mr. Vanslyperken. 

44 Go down below, sir," said he, aAer a pause, 
44 and let me know when my breakfast is ready.” 

Smallbones obeyed immediately, too glad to es¬ 
cape so easily. 

44 Snarleyyow,” said his master, looking at the 
dog, who remained on the other side of the forecas¬ 
tle. 44 O Snarleyyow, for shame. Come here, sir. 
Come here, sir, directly.” 

But Snarleyyow, who was very sulky at the 
loss of his anticipated breakfast, was contumaci¬ 
ous, and would not come. He stood at the other 
side of the forecastle, while his master apostro¬ 
phised him, looking him in the face. Then, aAer 
a pause of indecision, gave a howling sort of bark, 
and trotted away to the main hatchway, and dis¬ 
appeared below. Mr. Vanslyperken returned to 
the quarter-deck, and turned, and turned as before. 

CHAPTER II. 

Showing what became of the red herring. 

Smallbones soon made his re-appearnnee, in¬ 
forming Mr. Vanslyperken that his breakfast was 
ready for him, and Mr. Vanslyperken feeling him¬ 
self quite ready for his breakfast, went down be¬ 
low. A minute aAer he had disappeared, another 
man came up to relieve the one at the wheel, who, 
as soon as he had surrendered up the spokes, com¬ 
menced warming himself after the most approved 
method, by flapping bis arms round his body. 

44 The skipper’s out o’ sorts again this morning," 
said Obadiah. 44 After a time I heard him muttering 

about the woman at the Lust Haus.” 
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11 Then, by Got, we will have de breese,’’replied 
Jansen, who was a Dutch seaman of huge propor¬ 
tions, rendered still more preposterous by the mul¬ 
tiplicity of his nether clothing. 

“ Yes, as sure as Mother Carey’s chickens raise 
the gale, so does the name of Frau Vandersloosh. 
I’ll be down and get my breakfast, there may be 
keel-hauling before noon.” 

“ Mine Got—dat is de tyfel.” 

“ Keep her nor-east, Jansen, and keep a sharp 
look out for the boats.” 

•• Got for dam—how must 1 steer the chip and 
look for de boats at de same time?—not possible.” 

“ That’s no consarn o’ mine. Those are the 
orders, and 1 passes them—you must get over the 
unpossibility bow you can.” So saying Obadiah 
Coble walked below. 

We must do the saipe, and introduce the reader 
to the cabin of Lieutenant Vanslyperken, which 
was not very splendid in its furniture. One small 
table, one chair, a matrass in a standing bed-place, 
with curtains made of bunting, an open cupboard, i 
containing three plates, one tea-cup and saucer, j 
two driuking glasses, and two knives. More was | 
not required, as Mr. Vanslyperken never indulged I 
in company. There was another cupboard, but it 
was carefully locked. On the table before the 
lieutenant was a white wash-hand basin, nearly 
half full of burgoo, a composition of boiled oatmeal 
and water, very wholesome, and very hot. It was 
the allowance from the ship’s coppers,of Mr. Van¬ 
slyperken and his servant Smallbones. Mr. Van¬ 
slyperken was busy stirring it about to cool it a 
little, with a leaden spoon. Snarleyyow sat close 
to him, waiting for his share, and Smallbones stood 
by, waiting for orders. 

“ Smallbones,” said the lieutenant, after trying 
the hot mess before him, and finding that he was 
still in danger of burning his mouth, “ bring me the 
red herring.” 

” Red herring, sir?” stammered Smallbones. 

“Yes,”replied his master, fixing his little grey 
eye sternly on him, “ the red herring.” 

“ Its gone, sir,” replied Smallbones, with alarm. 

“ Gone—gone where ?” 

“If you please; sir, I didn’t a think that you 
would have touched it after the dog had had it in 
his nasty mouth; and so, sir—if you please sir-” 

“ And so what?” said Vanslyperken, compress¬ 
ing his thin lips. 

“ I eat it myself—if you please—O dear—O 
dear.” 

“ You did, did you—you gluttonous scarecrow— 
you did, did you ? Are you aware that you have 
committed a theft—are you aware of the punish¬ 
ment attending it ?” 

“ O sir—it was a mistake—dear sir,” cried Small¬ 
bones, whimpering. 

“ In the first place, I will cut you to ribbons with 
the cat ” 

“ Mercy, sir—O sir,” cried the lad, the tears 
streaming from his eyes. 

“ The thief’s cat, with three knots in each tail.” 

Smallbones raised up his thin arms, and clasped 
his hands, pleading for mercy. 

“ And after the flogging—you shall be keel- 
ha wled.” 


“ O God!” screamed Smallbones, falling down 
on his knees," mercy—mercy!” 

But there was none. Snarleyyow, when he saw 
the lad go down on his knees, flew at him, and 
threw him on his back, growling over him, and 
occasionally looking at his master. 

“ Come here, Snarleyyow,” said Mr. Vanslyper¬ 
ken. “ Come here, sir, and lie down.” But Snar¬ 
leyyow had not forgotten the red herring, so in 
revenge he first bit Smallbones in the thigh, and 
then obeyed his master. 

“ Get up, sir,” cried the lieutenant. 

Smallbones rose, but his temper now rose also ; 
he forgot all that he was to suffer, from indignation 
against the dog; with flashing eyes, and whimper¬ 
ing with rage, he cried out, as the tears fell, and 
his arms swung round, “ I’ll not stand this—I’ll 
jump overboard—that I will: fourteen times has 
that ere dog a bitten me this week. I’d sooner die 
at once, than be made dog’s meat of in this here 
way.” 

“ Silence, you mutinous rascal, or I’ll put you in 
irons.” 

“ I wish you would—irons don’t bite, if they do 
hold fast. I’ll run away—I don’t mind being hung, 
that I don’t—starved to death, and bitten to death 
in this here way-” 

“ Silence, sir. It’s over feeding that makes yon 
saucy.” 

“ The Lord forgive you. 1 ” cried Smallbones, with 
surprise; “ I’ve not bad a full meal-” 

“ A full meal, you rascal! there’s no filling a 
thing like you—hollow from top to bottom, like a 
bamboo.” 

“And what I does get,” continued Smallbones 
with energy, “ 1 pays dear for; that ere dog flies 
at me, if 1 takes a bit o’ biscuit. I never gets a 
bite without getting a bite, and its all my own al¬ 
lowance.” 

I “A proof of his fidelity, and an example to 
| you, you wretch.” replied the lieutenant, fondly 
patting the dog on the head. 

“ Well, I wish you’d discharge me—or hang me, 
I don’t care which. You eats so hearty, and the 
dog eats so hearty, that I gets nothing. We are 
only victualled for two.” 

“ You insolent fellow, recollect the thief’s cat." 

“ It’s very hard,” continued Smallbones, un¬ 
mindful of the threat, “ that that ere beast is to eat 
my allowance, and be allowed to half eat me too.” 

You forgot the keel-hauling, you scarecrow." 

“ Well, I hope I may never come up again, that’s 
all.” 

“ Leave the cabin, sir.” 

This order Smallbones obeyed. 

“ Snarleyyow,” said the lieutenant, “ you are 
hungry, my poor beast.” Snarleyyow put his 
fore paw up on his master’s knee. “ You shall 
have your breakfast soon,” continued his master, 
eating the burgoo between his addresses to the ani¬ 
mal. “ Yes, Snarleyyow, you have done wrong 
this morning—you ought to have no breakfast." 
Snarleyyow growled. “ We are only four years 
acquainted, and how many scrapes you have got 
me into, Snarleyyow?” Snarleyyow here put 
both his paws upon his master’s knee. “ Well, 
you are sorry, my poor dog, and you shall have 
seme breakfast,” and Mr. Vanslyperken put the 
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basin ofbugoo on the floor, which the dog tumbled 
down his throat most rapidly. 14 Nay, my dog, 
not so fast; you must leave some for Smallbones, 
he will require some breakfast before his punish* 
ment. There, that will do,” and Mr. Vanslyper- 
ken wished to remove the basin with a little of the 
burgoo remaining in it. Snarleyyow growled, 
would have snapped at his master, but Mr. Van- 
•lyperken shoved him away with the bell mouth 
of his speaking trumpet, and recovering a portion 
of the mess, put it on the table for the use of poor 
Smallbones. 44 Now then, my dog, we will go on 
deck.” Mr. Vanslyperken led the cabin, follow¬ 
ed by Snarleyyow, but as soon as bis master was 
half way up the ladder, Snarleyyow turned baek, 
leaped on the chair, from the chair to the table, 
and then finished the whole of the breakfast ap¬ 
propriated for Smallbones. Having effected this, 
the dog followed his master. 

CHAPTER III. 

A retrospect, and short description of a new 
character. 

But we must leave poor 8mallbones to lament 
his hard fate in the fore peak of the vessel, and Mr. 
Vanslyperken and his dog to walk the quarter¬ 
deck, while we make our readers a little better 
acquainted with the times in which the scenes 
passed which we are now describing, as well as 
with the history of Mr. Vanslyperken. 

The date of our first chapter, that of the year 
1699, will, if they refer back to history, show them 
that William of Nassau had been a few years on 
the English throne, and that peace had just been 
concluded between England with its allies and 
France. The king occasionally passed his time 
in Holland, among his Dutch countrymen, and the 
English and Dutch fleets, which but a few years 
before were engaging with such an obstinacy of 
courage, had lately sailed together, and turned 
their guns agains the French. William, like all 
those continental princes who have been called to 
the English throne, showed much favor to his own 
countrymen, and England was over-run with 
Dutch favorites, Dutch courtiers, and peers of 
Dutch extraction. He would not even part with 
his Dutch guards, and was at issue with the Com¬ 
mons of England on that very account. Bat the 
war was now over, and most of the English and 
Dutch navy lay dismantled in port, a few small 
vessels only being in commission to intercept the 
smuggling from France that was carrying on, much 
to the detriment of Bnglish manufacture, of certain 
articles then denominated nlamodes and lute¬ 
strings. The cutter we have described was on 
this service, and was named the Yungfrau, al¬ 
though built in England, and forming a part of the 
English naval force. 

It may be readily supposed that Dutch interest, 
during this period, was on the ascendant. Such 
was the case: and the Dutch officers and seamen 
who could not be employed in their own marine 
were appointed in the English vessels, to the pre- 
judice of our own countrymen. Mr. Vanslyper¬ 
ken was of Dutch extraction, but bom in England ! 
long before the Prince of Orange had ever dreamt 
of being called to the English throne. He was a 
near relation of King William's own nurse, and I 


even in these days, that would cause powerful 
interest. Previous to the revolution he had been 
laid on the shelf for cowardice in one of the en¬ 
gagements between the Dutch and the English, he 
being then a lieutenant on board a two-decker 
ship, and of longstanding in the service; but be¬ 
fore he had been appointed to this vessel, he had 
served invariably in small craft, and his want of 
this necessary qualification had never been discov¬ 
ered. The interest used for him on the accession 
of the Dutch king was sufficient for his again ob¬ 
taining command of a small vessel. In those days, 
the service was very different from what it is now. 
The commanders of vessels were also the pursers, 
and could save a great deal of money by defraud¬ 
ing the crew: and further the discipline of the 
service was such as would astonish the modem 
philanthrophist; there was no appeal for subordi¬ 
nates, and tyranny and oppression, even amount¬ 
ing to the destruction of life, were practised with 
impunity. Smollet has given his readers some 
idea of the state of the service some years after the 
time of which we are now writing, when it was 
infinitely worse, for the system of the Dutch, no¬ 
torious for their cruelty, had been grafted upon 
that of the English; the consequence was, a eom- 
I bination of all that was revolting to humanity was 
! practised without any notice being taken of it by 
the superior powers, provided that the comman¬ 
ders of the vessels did their duty when called upon, 
and showed the necessary talent and courage. 

Lieutenant Vanslyperken’s character may be 
summed up in the three vices of avarice, coward¬ 
ice, and cruelty. A miser in the extreme, he had 
saved up much money by his having had the com¬ 
mand of a vessel for so many years, during which 
he had defrauded and pilfered both from the men 
i and the government. Friends and connexions be 
had none on this side of the water, and, when on 
shore, he had lived in a state of abject misery, al- 
I though he had the means of comfortable support. 
He was now fifty-five years of age. Since he had 
been appointed to the Yungfrau, he had been em¬ 
ployed in carrying despatches to the State-Gener¬ 
al from King William, and had,during his repeat¬ 
ed visits to the Hague, made acquaintance with 
the widow Vandersloosh, who kept a Lust Haus, 
a place of resort for sailors where they drank and 
danced. Discovering that the comfortable fat 
| landlady was also very comfortably rich, Mr. 
Vanslyperken had made advances with the hope 
of her hand and handling her money. The 
I widow had, however, no idea of accepting the 
offer, but was too wise to give him a decided refu¬ 
sal, as she knew it would be attended with his 
preventing the crew of the cutter from frequent- 
ing her house, and thereby losing ranch custom. 
Thus did she, at every return, receive him kindly 
and give him hopes, but nothing more. Since the 
peace, as we before observed, the cutter had been 
ordered for the prevention of smuggling. 

When and how Mr. Vanslyperken had picked 
up his favorite Snarleyvow cannot be discovered, 
and must remain a secret. The men said that the 
dog had appeared on the deck of the eotter in a 
supernatural way, and most of them looked upon 
him with as much awe as ill-will. 

This is certain, that the eatteiT had been a little 
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while before in a state of mutiny, and a forcible 
entry attempted at night into the lieutenant’s 
cabin. It is therefore not unreasonable to suppose 
that Vanslyperken felt that a good watch-dog 
might be a very useful appendage to bis establish¬ 
ment, and had procured one accordingly. All the 
affection he ever showed to any thing living was 
certainly concentrated in this one animal, and 
next to his money, Snarleyyow bad possession 
of his master’s heart. 

Poor Smallbones, cast on the world without 
father or mother, had become starved before he 
was on board the cutter, and had been starved 
ever since. As the reader will perceive, his al¬ 
lowance was mostly eaten up by the dog, and he 
was left to beg a precarious support from the 
goodwill and charity of his shipmates, all of 
whom were equally disgusted with the command¬ 
er’s cruelty and the ungain temper of his brute 
companion. 

Having entered into this retrospect for the ben¬ 
efit of the reader, we will now proceed. 

Mr. Vanslyperken walked the deck for nearly 
a quarter of an hour without speaking ; the men 
had finished their breakfasts, and were lounging 
about the deck, for there was nothing for them to 
do, except to look out for the return of the two 
boats which had been sent away the night before. 
The lieutenant’s thoughts were, at one minute, 
upon Mrs. Vandersloosh, thinking how he could 
persuade her, and at another upon Smallbones, 
thinking how be could render the punishment ade¬ 
quate, in his opinion, to the magnitude of the 
offence. While discussing these two important 
matters, one of the men reported the boats ahead, 
and broke up the commander’s reverie. 

44 How far off!” demanded Mr. Vanslyperken. 

44 About two miles.” 

44 Pulling or sailing V* 

44 Pulling sir, we stand right for them.” 

But Mr. Vansleyperken was in no pleasant hu¬ 
mor, and ordered the cutter to be hove to. 

44 1 tink de men have pull enough all night,” 
said Jansen, who had just been relieved at the 
wheel, to Obadiah Coble, who was standing by 
him on the forecastle. 

44 1 think so too; but there’ll be a breeze, depend 
upon it—never mind, the devil will have his own 
all in good time.” 

44 Got for dam,” said Jansen, looking at Beechy 
Head, and shaking his own. 

44 Why, what’s the matter now, old Schnapps!” 
said Coble. 

44 Schnapps—yes—the tyfel—Schnapps, I think 
how the French schnapped us Dutchmen here 
when you Englishment wouldn’t fight.” 

44 Mind what you say, old twenty-breeches— 
wouldn’t fight—when wouldn’t we fight ?” 

44 Here, where we are now, by Got, you leave 
us all in the lurch, and not come down.” 

44 Why, we couldn’t come down.” 

44 Bah!” replied Jansen, who referred to the de¬ 
feat of the combined Dutch and English fleet by 
the French off Beechy Head in 1090 

44 We wouldn’t fight, beh T” exclaimed Obadiah 
in scorn, 44 what do yoir say to the Hogue !” 

44 Yes, den you fought welU-dat was good.” 

14 And shall 1 tell you why we fought well at the 


Hogue—you Dutch porpoise—just because we had 
no Dutchmen to help us. 

44 And shall I tell you why the Dutch were beat 
off this Head! because the English wouldn’t come 
down to help us.” . 

Here Obadiah put his tongue into his right 
cheek. Jansen in return threw his into hie left, and 
thus the argument was finished. These disputes 
were constant at the time, but seldom proceeded 
further than words—certainly not between Coble 
and Jansen, who were great friends. 

The boats were soon on board: from the time 
that the cutter had been hove to, every stroke of 
their oars having been accompanied with a nauti¬ 
cal anathema from the crews upon the head of 
their commander. The steersman and first officer, 
who had charge of the boats, came over the gang¬ 
way and went up to Vanslyperken. He was a 
thick-set stout man about five feet four inches high, 
and wrapped up in Flushing garments, looked 
very much like a bear in shape as well as in skin. 
His name was Dick Short, and in every respect he 
answered to his name, for he was short in stature, 
short in speech, and short in decision and adtion. 

Now when Short came up to the lieutenant, he 
did not consider it all necessary to say as usual, 
44 Come on board, sir,” Cor it was self-evident that 
he had come on board. He therefore said nothing. 
So abrupt was he in his speech, that he never said 
44 Sir,” when lie spoke to his superior, which it 
may be imagined was very offensive to Mr. Van¬ 
slyperken : so it was, but Mr. Vanslyperken 
was afraid of Short, and Short was not the least 
afraid of Vanslyperken. 

44 Well, what have you done, Short T” 

• 4 Nothing.” 

44 Did you see anything of the boat!” 

44 No.” 

44 What have you been doing all night!” 

44 Pulling." 

“• Did you land to obtain information ?” 

44 Yes.” 

44 And you got none ?” 

44 No.” 

Here Short hitched up the waistband of his se¬ 
cond pair of trowsers, turned short round, and was 
going below, when Snarleyyow smelt at his heels. 
The man gave him a back kick with the heel of 
his heavy boot, which sent the dog off yelping and 
barking, and put Mr. Vanslyperken in a great rage. 
Net venturing to resent this affront upon his first 
officer, he was reminded of Smallbones, and im¬ 
mediately sent for Corporal Van Spitter to appear 
on deck. 


Lin the olive tree—said to fertilize the sur¬ 
rounding soil—there are some few ministering 
angels in female guise among us all and about our 
paths who sweetly serve to cheer and adorn life. 
Our amusements are insipid unless they contribute 
to them ; our efforts of noblest ambition feeble un¬ 
less they applaud; its reward valueless, unless they 
share them! There are, too, some rude spirits ia 
the world whose bolder nature female influence ad¬ 
mirably serves to refine and temper! and perhaps it 
is not an extreme eulogium of the poet— 44 that 
without that influence, many a man had been a 
brate indeed!" 
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DIARY OF A REDUCED FASHIONABLE. 

number v. — Concluded. 


4 Still sang she, 44 Brignall’s banks arc fair, 
And Greta’s groves are green ! 

I’d rather rove with Edmund there, 

Than reign an English queen.” ’ 


28tA. Letters from home. Mother and Mr. 
Belton heartily consent to our respective unions. 
To-morrow we all set out for town where I shall 
be Greenville’s never to part more, and then 
away to the green-woods ! What pleasure he an¬ 
ticipates in seeing his old parents once more. 
How charm ingly we shall live in the pretty house 
he is building in the Prairies, near his father s hunt¬ 
ing ground. Nothing but trees and flowers around 
us, * tho world forgetting, by the world forgot.’ 
What a rational life we shall lead, dividing our 
time between reading and music, and rambling in 
the woods. We shall exist for each other, instead 
of living for the heartless and ungrateful world 
around us. Our only society will be the children 
of nature—lords of the wilds, who will be en¬ 
camped near us. Serena is pleased with the 
idea of going, as she has laid out a little plan of 
usefulness of educating the Indian children. In 
the contemplation of nature, and nature’s God, 
we shall And that happiness which society never 
gave us—our feelings never jarred—our passions 
never roused, we shall descend peacefully and 
quietly into our graves. 

Letter from Mrs . Greenville to her mother, dated 
the third year after the preceding Diary. 

You will be surprised to flnd us so near you, 
and again within the bounds of civilization. Mr. 
Greenville accidentally saw a newspaper in 
which Mr. Mather’s place was advertised, (the 
yankee neighbor of Mr. Von Vcghton) and as we 
had concluded to return to the sea board, we 
thought that would suit us. My husband accord¬ 
ingly wrote to Mr. Mather, who replied he and 
his family were anxious to remove to the west, and 
offered an exchange of places. Mr. Greenville 
accepted, and we have changed situations. Fool¬ 
ish people they are, to leave all the advantages of 
civilized society, to abandon their friends, and 
uproot themselves from their native soil, and bury 
themselves in a wilderness, with unidcad savages 
and wild beasts. You are no doubt surprised to 
And my sentiments have so completely altered ; 
hut when 1 left home, 1 was a romantic girl, and 
now I am a mother and a housekeeper, between 
which is a marvellous diflerence. In the few 
letters I was able to send you, I said nothing about 
our difficulties and disappointments, as I feared it 
tnight worry you, but will now proceed to give 
you a few particulars of our late style of life, 
which will account to you for our change of 
pinion. When the house was Anishcd, we set 
% 


out from St. Louis with servants and furniture for 
our new home. A wearisome journey it proved, 
but wc arrived safely, with the fracture of crock¬ 
ery instead of bones, and table legs and sofa arms 
in lieu of ours. It was a small and plain tenement 
notwithstanding the sums expended on its erec¬ 
tion ; but we anticipated as much happiness in it 
as if it were a palace. Anxious to see our parents, 
the next day my husband and I sat out on horse¬ 
back to visit the comp. After a ride of an hour 
through the woods we arrived at the hunting 
ground. I gazed at my husband, to see if his 
Indian traits would appear, as I had been threa¬ 
tened, when he saw the wild woods again, he 
would resume his early habits; but no, he ap¬ 
peared thoroughly civilized, and a shade of dis¬ 
appointment crossed his brow, that they did not 
awake the joyful feelings of former days. As 
we rode through the encumpment, the dark and 
ferocious faces which glared on us from the huts, 
made me shudder, and I drew near to my hus¬ 
band’s side, but fearing to hurt his feelings, 1 con¬ 
cealed my terror. He inquired for the wigwam of 
the chieftain Kaskanguosh, and it was soon point¬ 
ed out to us. A Altliy old woman was sitting in 
front, embroidering deerskin leggins with stained 
porcupine quill?. Greenville sprang from his 
horse— 

44 My mother,” he exclaimed in his native tongue, 
44 here is your son, your own Tayadanaga come 
home to you once more.” 

She raised her vacant countenance. "My 
son,’ 1 she said. 44 No, he was a dark Indian boy, 
and this is one of the hated whiteincn,” and turn¬ 
ing from him, she quietly resumed her work. 
Greenville covered his face with his hands, and 
burst into tears. 

44 Tears!” she said scornfully. 44 My sons are 
warriors who never shed tears. Go, you are a 
woman.” 

44 Where is my father T” 

She pointed to an old man who stood next her, 
smoking, and gazing quietly on Greenville. 

44 Father,” he said sadly, 44 you will recognize 
me. I am Tayadanaga, whom you sent away 
years ago.” 

A light flashed to the old man’s dusky features, 
and I rejoiced that my husband had one to feel for 
him. Kaskanguash slowly took the pipe from his 
mouth. 44 Good !” he said, gazing around at the 
Indians who had assembled near us— 44 Good !” 
we shall have a white man. He shall be our 


chief, and teach us his arts. My children, the 
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enemy's* forts will now be ours, and our great 
friend Black Hawk rescued from their hands.” 

Grieved and disappointed, Greenville sprang on 
his horse. His father stepped to his side and 
touched his arm. “What do you wish father?” 
he asked, hoping at the last some word of tender¬ 
ness or reference to early days. 

“ Did you bring me any brandy ?” 

Greenville touched his horse and we rode ra¬ 
pidly away. I felt much for my husband :—and 
this was the home and parents he had been pant¬ 
ing for. The visions of a mother’s fondness, and 
a father’s pride which had cheered him in his 
lonely sojourn in a foreign nation, were all now 
vanished. The asylum from the world’s coldness, 
the friends whose memory he had cherished, were 
passed away forever. His disappointment sank 
deep, and threw a shade over our bright little 
home. The evils of housekeeping in the woods 
now came upon me, one of the servants I brought 
with me died of a bilious fever, and the other 
vowed she would not stay among beasts and sava¬ 
ges. She married a pedlar who came along one 
day and left me with no help except the Indians, 
who esteemed every thing they did as a great fa¬ 
vor. We both of us worked harder than we everj 
did in our lives before. Still we were happy, but 
it is wonderful to see how romance will fly before 
the every day petty troubles of life. And then 
his relations tormented us so much. The lazy, 
filthy creatures were ever lounging about the 
house, begging firewater and tobacco, or tcaz- 
ing Greenville to head their expeditions against 
other tribes or the white men, and when lie 
refused, their furious looks frightened me to 
death. Wo also felt the want of society, of the 
literature of the day, of the bustle and stir of the 
Atlantic States. When my child was born, oh, 
how bitterly did I repent leaving the comforts, the 
necessaries of home. In fact, after sometime, we 
come to the conclusion we had made a great mis¬ 
take in placing our Dorado there, and resolved to 
repair our error as soon as possible. 

In the midst of all this Serena was immoveable. 
Nothing ruffled the serenity of hersoul. To work, 
to starve, was of no importance to her, so she con¬ 
tribute to the happiness of these around her. She 
went about among the Indians, and the Squatters 
who had gradually settled around us, doing good 
to all. She was everywhere hailed as a day-star 
of hope. The Indians who never raised their eyes 
when I appeared, or seemed to notice me at all, 
looked up and smiled on her, and the old men 
growled out their gruff “good,” when they saw her 
coming. She brought them little comforts—taught 
them various arts and contrivences, and cleaned 
their wigwams and dress. In sickness she was 
truly a ministering angel. One cold day in the 
first winter we spent there, we had finished break¬ 
fast, and were hovering over the fire congratula¬ 
ting each other on the cessation of the storm which | 
had been deluging the country with rain for several 
days past, when an Indian opened the door and 
asked for tho“good lady,” as Serena was desig¬ 
nated among them. She stepped forward, and he 
told her a long unintelligible tale of misery and 
death in the log cabin below us. I laid my hand 
on Serena’s arm imploringly, but the word of re¬ 


monstrance died on my lips as she turned to roc, 
and said in her own sweet but decided manner— 
“ sister, it is my duty, and my happiness to go.” 

I helped her to put on her Indian moccasins, 
cloaks and wrappers, and filled a basket of provi¬ 
sions and medicine, which she handed the man 
and departed. I looked after her and sighed as 1 
beheld her ploughing through, snow and mud and 
wind, following a rude Indian through a wilderness. 

She, the delicate, the lovely—formed to be cher¬ 
ished and protected from the rough w^nds by the 
tender hand of love. But she is happy, and after 
all, what are external circumstances. If the heart 
be right all else is of minor importance. The log 
hut to which she was going, had been tenanted for 
some months back by a very singular family. 
They avoided all intercourse with those around 
them, even denying their neighbors admittance. 
By glimpses which had been caught of them, he 
appeared a graceful gentleman; and she a deli¬ 
cate lady unused to lift a finger to help herself. 
The children had evidently been brought up in 
tenderness and luxury. How such a family came 
in such a desolalc and unfitting situation was a 
mystery, unless driven there by crime or misfor¬ 
tune. When Serena arrived she beheld a sight 
which made her heart sick within her. On a mis¬ 
erable bed lay a fair and delicate lady dead and 
cold, and on the floor beside her lay her husband 
in a state of beastly intoxication; and in that 
wretched fallen man she discovered her once lov¬ 
ed, gay and elegant Rutledge. Two dear little 
children were huddled together in a corner with a 
dog, endeavoring to keep themselves warm by re¬ 
maining near each other. Whatever Serena might 
have felt, she set herself immediately to work to 
remedy some of these evils—she despatched the 
Indian after more neighbors, made a fire, took the 
children in her arms, warmed and fed them. 
Meanwhile some of the women from the next hut 
arrived and commenced their duties to the dead. 

While they were busily engaged with die fair 
corpse, a voice behind them said in a grufi 
tone “is she dead?” The neighbors turned, and 
discovered her husband—“ Away!” they cried— 
“ worse than a savage! Do not come here to pol¬ 
lute the dead with your presence.” 

“Poor thing!” he resumed without heeding them, 
I loved her not, and she knew it!—I loved another. 
Poor, poor Caroline ! My dissipation and intem¬ 
perance have brought you to the lowest pitch of 
human misery, to die alone in a wilderness !*’ He 
turned and beheld Serena. “ Ha ! who is this— 
Can it be!” he wildly exclaimed, “was I not 
wretched enough before ? and now you come to 
heap coals of fire on my head by succoring him 
who has so deeply injured you ! But you shall not 
witness my degradation. He rushed wildly from 
the cot, and plunged into the forest. 

As the body had apparently been dead some time, 
it was considered best to bury it immediately. 
The remains of the lovely and accomplished young 
creature was laid in a rude grave in the depths ot 
a forest, far away from her home and friends, with 
no funeral train save a few rough country men, and 
Indians, and no mourner, save she whose life had 
been made a desert by the one she mourned. Rut¬ 
ledge bad disappeared and Serena took the whole 
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charge of the children. Their caresses seemed to 
open a new existence for her. She lmd always 
been checiful and placid ; but now, in the society 
of these sweet orphans, she became joyous and 
happy. Smiles returned to her eyes, and color to 
her cheeks. More than a year after this event, a 
splendid carriage drove up to the door; so unusual 
a sight that it attracted us all to the windows. An 
elegant looking gentleman sprang out, and asked 
for Miss Serena Danforth. Serena entered the 
room in which he had been shown, and she beheld 
Henry Rutledge. She offered him her hand with 
the calmness and courtesy of an ordinary acquain¬ 
tance. 

“ Serena,” he said, “I am an altered man. I 
have repented my errors. My fortune which Iso 
foolishly squandered, is now nearly restored,and 
I till one of the first offices in the state, this fortune, 
and these honors, I have come to place at your 
feet.” 

Serena started, 41 can this be possible,”shc said. 

14 Possible ? yes. Ilovc you ardently and have 
always done so. Nay, do not shake your head, at 
the very time 1 acted so madly, so cruelly, I loved 
you better than Caroline, but I wanted money, and 
fool that I was, dreamt that alone could bring me 
happiness. However that is all over, and I now 
entreat you to forgive and accept my repentant 
heart.” 

Mr. Rutledge, I am truly sorry you have ever ! 
thought of this—I had hoped all early attachments 
were eradicated from your heart, as they are from I 
mine. I must decline tho honor you intend me, as 
iny time and thoughts arc now dedicated to higher 
purposes. The world in future to me is nothing 
I shall live for religion alone, and intend joining 
the Missionaries here, to do the little I can towards ' 
converting the Indians.” 

u No—no!—you cannot mean to reject me! You 
never loved me, if two short years can erase all 
affection from your heart. You shall enjoy your 
religion with me. My fortune you may devote to 
charitable and religious purposes. Do not drive 
me to despair Serena,—you must love me,—you 
are too beautiful to be so cold.” 

“ Mr. Rutledge,” replied Serena, “ that I did 
love you once, deeply love you, I will not deny ; 
but that this love has entirely gone I beg you to be¬ 
lieve. All now is at an end between us forever. 
This is my unalterable decision; and you must 
now let me leave you.” 

Rutledge was very much agitated and regretted 
deeply his folly in throwing this now valueless 
jewel from him; but he made no impression on 
Serena until he mentioned his children. He now 
hoped to lure her to him; but no, she would rather 
tear them from her heart forever, than bind herself 
to one whom she never could respect, and who 
was so totally opposite to that Henry she had wor¬ 
shipped in former days. 

“Leave me one,” she said, 44 do not shut from 
me the only ray of happiness which has shone on 
my path,—leuve me one.” 

Rutledge was not attached to his children, and 
willing to gratify Serena, and perhaps hoping it 
might be the means of winning her to him some 
future day, gratified her request. 44 Which shall I 
leave you ?—take your choice.” 


44 Then let me have my little Ilcnry, and I will 
endeavor to bear the loss of the other.” 

44 Henry !” he eagerly exclaimed seizing her 
hand. 44 Was it not for his name you chose him ? 
Tell me dearest Serena, are you not deceiving 
yourselfor me. There is, there must be, one latent 
spark in your heart’s recess, of that deep love you 
once bore me. Do not let resentment quench it.” 

Serena looked calmly in his face. 44 No, Mr. 
Rutledge, I have told you the truth, and you force 
me to say, a marriage with you, would be utterly 
distastefully to me, in my present sentiments. I 
forgive you freely all that is past, and now see the 
wisdom of that blow which I so foolishly strove 
against. Farewell. And mnyyou ever be happy. 
I go to send your children to you.” 

They parted, never to meet again. She and her 
little charge, which through Mr. Belton’s liberality 
she will be able to educate well, will accompany 
us to visit you in a few days. We are all very 
much fatigued with our journey and shall remain 
quiet for some time. My dear mother I am afraid 
we must not hope to retain our Serena long among 
us. I am inclined to think a certain young Mis¬ 
sionary out at the west, will in time persuade her, 
it is her duty to join him in his endeavors to con 
vert the heathen, as he calls the Indians. You ara 
astonished, that the violent attachment she felt for 
Rutledge when she left here should be so soon 
eradicated. It never would have been, had not 
another feeling as violent taken its place, and that 
is religion. She is a true and sincere Christian and 
has crucified all earthly feelings. Had she never 
again seen him, it might not have happened so 
soon ; but when they again met, a year ago, lie was 
so changed in appearance and character, from the 
Henry of her imagination, that all illusions vanish¬ 
ed before the touch of truth and religion. Thio 
young Missionary is a worthy man, and has for 
some time been endeavoring to convince her, it is 
her duty to live in the wilderness with him, and 
teach the benighted souls how to obtain heaven ; 
and she has told him, if she comes to him it will be 
with no warmer sentiment than friendship, and for 
the sake of the advancement of her Savior’s king¬ 
dom. He will be satisfied with that, and I fear, 
after she has satisfied the yearnings of her heart, 
by a visit to you, and Catharine, site will set out 
on her pilgrimage. I believs she docs not know 
the strength of her own feelings, for I have no 
doubt, when she is the wife of this estimable yourg 
man, and a mother, all the the tenderness, which 
she has been attempting to stifle will again rush 
to her heart: and she will feel all that happiness 
which affection well bestowed can bring. 

My husband and myself anticipate much enjoy¬ 
ment here, where we can experience the sweets of 
solitude if we wish, and be near enough to society 
to seek its pleasures when well, and its solace 
when ill. We are both of opinion that the luxuri¬ 
ous or refined can never be happy, when far from 
the haunts of life. If there are evils in society, 
there are enjoyments and advantages, which far 
out balance them. Gertrude crkenville. 

End of Diary. 


A little wrong done to another, is a great injury 
done to ourselves. 
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44 I am a gentleman, thou art a drawer — shakspear. 


I had been dozing all day over the voluminous 
marriage settlement of Isaac Stocks, Esquire, and 
Rebecca Pinfold, Spinster, and, as the clock struck 
eight in the evening, it struck me that my most 
agreeable course would be to shut up shop, and 
take a walk, long or short, as the fates might 
please. So throwing my Mackintosh over my 
shoulders, I wended forth, passing along llolborn, 
leaving on the right the castle of him— 

44 To Creeks the direful Spring,” 

and in a few minutes was in the Strand. This is, 
to a novice, which I was ten years ago, a very 
dangerous part of the town, for very obvious rea¬ 
sons ; and it is not until after several seasons that 
a tyro can pass along it unstrnnded. 44 But we who 
have free souls, and so forth,” says Hamlet, and on 
the night I speak of I went steadily on,— 

44 1 looked, not lovingly, at that Divan, 

withstood the invitations of the Adelphi, (Messrs. 
Mathews and Yates, I suppose,) and almost reach¬ 
ed Charing Cross, when I discerned a young fami¬ 
liar face approaching. We hailed in due time ; 
the arrival was G-A-, the painter. 

44 Well met, by gaslight, friend A-.” 

44 This meeting was well made,” was the reply ; 
44 1 thought of calling on you to night.” 

I regret to say I made no brighter answer than 
44 1 should have been very glad to see you. Let 
us turn back.” 

44 It is too cold for sauntering; shall we look into 
Rainbow 7” 

“Iris will be proud of our company—but you do 
not appear well V' 

44 It is nothing, the cold air—too much confine¬ 
ment—over-fatigue in a country excursion—no¬ 
thing.” 

44 Nay, my dear A-, it is true we have not 

been acquainted very long, but you will allow me 
to ask a less contradictory account of your illness. 

1 have more than once observed-” 

44 What ?” said he, in a voice that not only start¬ 
led me, but caused one policeman and two milli¬ 
ners to look round, and a little dirty boy to cry 
“Ax!” 

44 That you have looked out of spirits.” 

44 You shall not have reason to say so to-night, 
unless our landlord is inthesame predicament.” 

44 This is forced, my friend, and the joke too poor j 
to be your’s.” 

44 1 might tell you a tale which it would do me no 
good to communicate, nor you to hear. Let us 
laugh.” 

41 As you will.” 

44 A very half-hearted answer, and one you think 
most fit for so cautious a person as myself,” 

44 You do me wrong,” said I. 44 1 should like to 


raise your spirits in the way you prefer, but pardon 
my saying, that I doubt-” 

44 My confidence in you, or whether I have any¬ 
thing to tell worth hearing.” 

44 Now, d—n it, A-, of all-” 

14 Don’t be offended with me, Charles, I cannot 
bear that, I did not mean to be rude, and lam sorry 
I spoke.” 

“A-!” and our hands met. Wc walked 

several yards, and then I said— 

*• But instead of this place, come to my chambers, 
and spend the evening with me there, the walk 
will do you good, and I can offer you a sofa, if we 
should he late.” 

41 1 never sleep from home, Charles; and but sel¬ 
dom there." This was said in a low voice, almost 
a whisper. lie added,in a livelier tone. 44 But I 
will go with you, with all my—pshaw— Allons. Jt 

For the rest of the way my companion was ac¬ 
tually merry, not altogether to my astonishment, 
for I knew a little of his versatility.. I determined 
to hear his story, if possible, however; and it will 
be very ungrateful if my readers attribute this w ish 
to anything like curiosity. 

I bolted the door, cleared the table in three min¬ 
utes, stirred the fire, and produced certain bottles 
and glasses, and in a short time my little 44 sanctum 
snorum ” looked as cheerful ns most places of busi¬ 
ness do when the signs and tokens thereof are re¬ 
moved. 

44 And now, A-, give n toast.” 

44 Shall we have a truce to the usual formalities ? 

I don’t mean the regular after-dinner phrases, but 
to the more refined healths wc youths delight to 
honor.” 

44 By all mcai s. What you please, you will net 
frighten me.” 

44 Are you assured of that?” said A -, look¬ 

ing steadily at me. I fancied I saw him tremble. 

14 1 used to think so.” 

44 Then here — 44 The Fiend’s Picture!” 

44 1 drink it, hoping for an explanation.” 

44 1 owe it you now, and you shall have one.” 

44 Not, if the recollection is painful to you.” 

44 Recollection—painful—ha! ha! ha! good, 
good, as if the damned—the hellish memorial were 
not engraved here—hero, in fire, in- ■ ”and he 
pressed his hand upon his brow, and breathed 
hard. 

44 For God’s sake, A-, what is this ? Shall 

I get you some water?” And I rose for the purpose. 

44 Pooh ! pooh! what am I saying 7 I was about 
to tell you my story, and to give a toast, Here’s 
jyour Mary.” 

14 Thank you. Mine; Ay—twenty year* hence 
—after wasting myself till forty over dusty cases, 
ten folios to the sheet, and making a dozen half¬ 
guinea motions on endorsed sheets of blank paper. 
But such is one's doom.” 

44 Doom! how you talk! After years of sober 
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industry at a profession which will at length, by 
custom, become dear to you, you will acquire an 
honorable competence, and marry the girl who 
stands next your heart, and be thankful. Doom, 
indeed ! Now listen to me, and then talk ofdooms. 
You know, I believe, that lam the son of a late 
medical man of eminence, who gave what is called, 
by a most lamentable perversion of terms, a good 
education.” 

11 1 don’t talk nonesense to you, and therefore 
you’ll believe me when I tell you that I’ve seen no 
reason in your case to dispute the wisdom of your 
father’s measures.” 

“Well I’ll tell you. I went to a small select 
school at eight years old, and remained there till 
fifteen. I learned a great deal of Greek and Latin, 
for both of which I am very grateful. I also learn¬ 
ed to write, and to speak a little villanous French, 
both of which acquisitions have also been useful 
to me. Forthe rest, a smattering ofarithmatic, and 
a very painful acquaintance with Euclid, comple¬ 
ted my education. I went out into the world ns 
ignorant of it, of myself, and of general principles, 
as it was well possible for me to be.” 

“ You don’t intend to reflect upon what you did 
learn 7” 

“Far from it; I would not have missed it for 
worlds; I speak of what I did not learn. But I 
grow prosy. Here’s to the church.” 

“ Quc voulez-vous dirtV' 

“What I say, no matter why, I’ll drink that 
toast while there’s life in my veins—I have good 
cause. When I left school iny father wished me 
to join him in his profession. I consented, caring 
little what I took up, and only stipulating that I 
should be allowed some hours in the week for my 
drawing, a study which had all my life been my 
principal amusement, though I had never been 
regularly taught it. He consented, but he had bet¬ 
ter not have done so, for with a greatly increased 
allowance of money, I contrived to procure instruc¬ 
tion in my favourite pursuit, attended lectures on 
drawing and landscapes, instead of those on exen- 
tcrating mankind, very much neglected the scalpel 
for the pencil, and preferred the anatomical models 
at Somerset House to the real dead subjects at 
Surgeons’ Hall.” 

“ I should have thought the line of study you 
pursued, might have improved you, even for your 
own profession.” 

“ Much as you would be advanced in drawing a 
marriage settlement by hearing a sermon on conju¬ 
gal duties. But to proceed. My father took an 
opportunity of inquiring into my studies, and found 
them not so satisfactory as he could have wished. 
I sulked, and he scolded and threatened, until I 
seized a moment for telling him that I had rather 
paint a good historical picture, than be the most 
powerful ally to the undertaker that ever existed. 
The worthy man was rather astonished, but ulti¬ 
mately consented to my modest request, that he 
would allow me to prosecute my drawing research¬ 
es in lieu of any other pursuit, with the advantage 
of the entree of all the galleries in London, and an 
Italian toifr tit prospective, as soon as it would be of 
utility.” 

“ Certainly you were very backward in calcula¬ 
ting on his liberality.” 


“Was I not? I reaped the fruits of my confi¬ 
dence for some time, paid close attention to my 
pallet, and was considered one of the most tasteful 
of the academy of pupils. I'now gave up all idea 
of a profession, and resolved to win my way 
through life as Angelo and Raphael had done be¬ 
fore me. About this time I was introduced by my 

father to the family of Sir Thomas V-. This 

gentleman had served in the army, and had retired 
upon a wound and pension to enjoy the ot. cum dig. 
in one of the fashionable streets at the other end of 
the town. He aspired to the character of a man of 
taste, and was pleased to express considerable ap¬ 
probation of a landscape I had painted for my fa¬ 
ther, but which, upon such flattering encourage¬ 
ment, I resolved to present to the knight. He was 
so good as to accept it.” 

“ Particularly obliging.” 

“ I thought so. But I should have spoken of his 
daughter, before 1 mentioned him. You know one 
is never to be trusted in portraying the idol of one’s 
soul, and would perhaps laugh at an attempt to 

describe Laura V-. I might tell you as a 

painter, that her figure and face were of the finest 
Grecian mould, that her beautiful tresses and ra- 
d iant complexion rivalled the deepest jet, the purest 
alabaster, that her dark eyes shone through and 
through you, and—but where is the shoulder-knot¬ 
ted fashionable novelist who cannot say as much 
for his countesses and chambermaids? You will 
understand me best when I tell you that I lost heart 
and soul, and every other transferable portion of 

my composition to Laura V- within three 

days of our acquaintance.” 

“ And she returned your attachment.” 

“ Not exactly. But she did not reject me, she 
smiled at my flatteries, flattered my pictures, and I 
gave up painting and all besides to be near and 
worship her.” 

“Her father?” 

“ Mine was the most important actor in my day 
dream, for within a month of my introduction to 

the V-s, he suddenly died, leaving me a bare 

subsistence, amounting to scarcely one third of the 
liberal allowance I had previously enjoyed.” 

“ Was this intentional ?” 

“ I have reason to believe that he lived almost up 
to his income, w'bich being merely the profits ofhis 
profession, and of course, ceased at his death. The 
circumstance did not alter my love for Laura; I 
visited her as early as decency would permit, and, 
in the openness of my heart, explained my circum¬ 
stances, and made a proffer of marriage. She re¬ 
ferred me to papa, taking the precaution of repea¬ 
ting to him the whole of my disclosures.” 

“ And you spoke to him on the subject ?” 

“ I began to do so, and demanded the only 
daughter of a high-born, wealthy, haughty soldier, 
in marriage with a humble painter, possessed of a 
studio full of artistical paraphernalia, and two 
hundred and fifty pounds a year.” 

“ I hope he did not kick you down stairs.” 

“ What ideas you must have of the polite world! 
No, Tom, Sir Thomas was a man of good breeding, 
he simply declined my offer, stating that particu¬ 
lar circumstances deprived him of the honor of 
accepting it, and rang the bell. I saw him take 
up a newspaper before roy back was well turned.” 
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“Ami you left the house, and never saw Miss 
Laura again?” 

“ Would I never had,” said A-, dashing his 

foot against nay fender with such force, that I in* 
voluntarily looked to my file of bills. “ But I did. 
The family left for Paris the same week, and I 
followed them there, and it was not till I found 
myself in a fourth-rate hotel one dismal evening, ( 
watching the cold rain-drops as they pattered upon 
the window, rendering the ever cheerless French 
bed-room yet more wretched, that I remembered I 
had acted madly. Why should I have followed 
them ? How could I hope for an interview with 
Laura after what had passed T And, above all, I 
had not even used sufficient common sense to in¬ 
quire their direction; so there was G - A--, 

artist, wandering about Paris, seeking to discover 
the residenceofa newly-arrived Englishgcntleman, 
who would exclude him his house if they met. I 
have paced up and down, evening after evening, 
before the lighted saloon of some distinguished 
member of the ton, in the faint hope that among the 
departing guests I might discover her who had drawn 
me there, and when all had left, and darkness was 
established in the windows, I have returned to my 
chilly bed, and wept, ay, wept, with a dismember- 
mentofmind I could not comprehend.” 

“Take another glass of wine.” 

“ A month or more passed, and I was as far from 
my wishes as ever. A new project entered my 
head. 1 resolved to paint from memory my last 
interview with Laura, and to procure the exhibi¬ 
tion of the picture in some place of resort, in the 
vague : lea that it might catch her eye, and produce 
an inquiry as to the painter. When I determined 
on a course, I seldom lost time in following it out, 
and accordingly commenced a painting which cost 
me days and nights of incessant toil. Excited by 
the subject, I succeeded in it even to my own satis¬ 
faction; the picture was completed, and exposed 
to view in agallcry much frequented by the English 
residents in Paris. I constantly attended the room, 
and after many days of terrible anxiety,I saw Laura 
enter it, leaning on the arm of the celebrated Baron 

D-. There was no mistaking her look of 

sunshine, and as her head was turned towards me, 
she smiled, in answer, I suppose, to some remark 
of her companion. I madly thought that smile was 
for me, and advanced to seize her hand, but was 
met by a cold surprised stare, as she passed on. I 
know not what followed, but found myself in the 
custody of two gewfarmts, with the tattered frag- 
\ ments of my picture in my hand. I was released, 
partly, I believe, for that I was considered insane 
I rushed home, and, discharging my account, left 
Paris the same day.” 

“ On your return to England ?” 

“No! I could neither bear to revisit the spot 
where my happiness had bloomed, nor to remain 
on that where it had been blasted. I started for 
Venice, I hardly knew why, but I reached that 
city ; travellers call it lovely, I recollect it only as 
a hell. I now come to that part of my tale which 
were better left untold, unless you are well assured 
of your fortitude to hear what— — ” 

“ Stay, A—— . You have told me enough to 

account for your melancholy and illness; and if 


there be crime, or what another's ear should not ! 

hear, reflect before you tell it.” 

“ 1 have nothing to fear or to hide now; my re¬ 
mark was applied to yourself. Can you bear to | 

listen to a terrible story 7” 

“ Try me.” . 

“ Did you ever hear that there is at Venice a 
picture to which a most fearful tale is attached.” 

“Has the painting a name? 1 think I have a j 

remembrance of such a story.” 

“ The painter never saw the whole of his portrait, 
for such it is, till he had completed it, and as he 
removed the last covering, and looked face to face 
upon the “Bride of Satan,” his reason left him, 
and he destroyed himself.” 

“ I have heard or read the story,but my memory 
does not tell me where, Did not the church 
seize the picture, and secure it in a dark vault, so 
that human eye might never again behold it?” 

“ Such was the fact. Two hundred years have 
passed since the event took place, and it was spok¬ 
en of rather as a traditionary fable than as a fact, 
yet the vault was mentioned where the unhallowed 
composition was kept.” 

“I have now a distinct remembrance of the 
tale.” 

“ Some strange vagary crossed my brain regard¬ 
ing this portrait. I cannot describe it, but its re¬ 
sult was my determination to see the picture. My 
whole ardor was now excited to accomplish this 1 

end, and the first step was to discover the vault. 

This I did. Its entrance was in a half-ruined j 

church, by day, the resort of beggars and vagrants, 
by night, silent as the tombs below it, having ob- i 

tamed the reputatian of being haunted. In a dress | 

borrowed from one of these fellows, I mingled in I 

the lawless crowd, and by dint of ostensibly care- ■ 

less inquiry had the spot supposed to be above 
that vault pointed out to me. The same night, 
when 1 was certain that I should be uninterrupted, 

1 proceeded to the ruins of the church of St. Gior¬ 
gio, with a crow-bar, lantern, and spade. I had 
little difficulty in finding a trap-door some few 
inches beneath the surface, which I raised, but no 
steps pr ladder invited ray descent: all was dark. 

I lowered the lantern by a rope however, and soon 
found ground. Below me appeared to be a vault, 
about six or seven feet in height, and, in a few 
moments, I had descended into it. I retained the 
crow-bar, and proceeded a few yards, but saw no *1 

end to the cell, as far as my lantern could throw J 

its rays.” !| 

“i wonder the mephitic air did not compel you j, 

to retreat, or, indeed, how it permitted you to go | 

down.” 

This remark appeared to strike A——, who 
remained thoughtful for a moment, but soon con¬ 
tinued— 

“It did not much inconvenience me,although an 
unpleasant heat was certainly to be felt. I ad- I 

vanced a little farther and, saw a black or, at least, 
dark curtain hanging against a wall. My heart i 

beat high, for I felt I bad attained my purpose. I 1 

rushed towards it, seized it, it gave way in my 
hand, and the bride of the Evil One glared upon 
me—but—but—that face—it was—it was— 

“What ?” said I powerfully excited. 

“ By Heaven, 4 ^«ocs tk e face of Lamm /” 
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“ And you-” 

“ I know not how long I gazed: there it was, 
fresh as if just from the easel, and the face—it was 
beautiful—hell was there, if ever seen by mortal. 
At Jenght the spell was broken, day had begun to! 
dawn, I rushed to the trap-door, and at one despe-' 
rate bound, gained the soil above and fled. But 
that face has ever since haunted me—it mingles 
with my dreams—it is before me waking—and— 
and—(and his voice grew louder and shriller, till 
almost amounting to a scream)—it is there ! there !” 

I followed the direction of his finger, and cer-l 
tainly saw nothing but an old bust of Sir Mathew 
Hale, my magnus Appollo , which had stood in my 

room for months. But A-would not look 

again, he snatched his hat, and bidding me a hur¬ 
ried good night, rushed from the apartment with 
averted eyes. I met him some time afterwards, 
when he informed me that from the night he had 
told me the story he had had no respite from the 
appearance of the spectre portrait; that previously 
to that evening he had occasionally lost sight of it, I 
but expected never to be at peace again on this 
side of the grave. I sent a physician to visit him, 
whom he refused to see, and I called several times 
myself with no better success. On repeating my 
visit for the last time, I found the door of his outer 
room unfastened ; I took a friend’s liberty to enter, 
and found the unfortunate artist resting his head 
upon the table, apparently unconscious of my ap¬ 
proach. I waited some time in expectation of his 
moving, but at length becoming half alarmed, I 
called him by his name more than once, and re¬ 
ceived no reply. I raised him in my arms, a small 
battle rolled from under him, labelled “ laudanum.” 
He was dead. 

I made some inquiries shortly afterwards, ar.d to 
my great surprise found that the story told me by 
the unfortunate painter must have been totally the 
formation of his own overheated brain ; that he had 
actually never left England, and I was unable to 
discover any family of the name mentioned by him. 
I have, therefore, simply detailed the facts without 
comment. Of this alone l am certain, that a title 
toblet in St. Martin’s church bears the name and 

the date of the death of the unhappy G-A-, 

iny client, the artist. 


Disappointments* 

More advantage is sometimes derived from dis¬ 
appointment than success. Great achievments 
frequently produce contemptible vain glory, and 
dangerous presumption; but disappointments from 
ill conduct makes the man a censor of himself, and 
restores the wisdom which success had taken 
away,—you are not to seek praise from men, but 
offer it with humility to the Supreme Being. 


The Lover* 

Ah ! who can tell the pangs of those 
Who truly love ? The heartfelt woes; 

Their tender sorrows; ceaseless sighs; 

Their transports, which immortalize ! 

Some reserve is a debt to prudence, as freedom 
and simplicity of conversation is a debt to good 
nature. 


ORIOIKAL. 

Gertrude • 

List to the passers by ! 

They’re hast’ning on, the young, the beautiful, 

To scenes of pleasure—to the throng'd soiree, 

The brilliant party, on the festive dance, 

The crowded theatre, on op’ra sweet. 

In each, will wand’ring glances oft be turn’d 
In search of her, the gifted, lovely, young, 

And far-famed Gertrude.—She’s at home to night! 

Look ! who’d not be “a glove upon that hand,”* 
On which her brow reposes. Th’ other rests 
Upon the page she’s reading. Ah! that sheet 
Was fill’d no doubt by one she fondly loves; 

For see! it meets her lip. She rises now- 

Grace ! thou’rt a name for her! She moves not like 
A being of the earth. We almost feel 
’Tis sacrilege to gaze upon that face, 

Where thought, emotion, beauty, love, all strive 
For the expression. Hark! she touches now 
The strings of her guitar, and wakes that voice 
Whose tones shrill o'er the spirit, Hush! she sings— 

“He’s away ! he’s away! he’s away! 

Yet I know he is constant and true ; 

Still my path is illum’d by Love’s ray, 

Which though absent, brings him to my view ; 
Yet ’tis darkness, compared with the beam 
Which his presence flings over me still. 
When with Ernest, why should I not deem 
That the world contains nothing of ill,” 

“ He’s away ! he’s away! he’s away ! 

Yet his voice will soon fall on mine ear; 

And its tones will tempt bliss here to stay, 
While e’en happiness lingers to hear. 

When with Ernest, why should I not lose 
Ev’ry thought of the world, and its hum ; 

And his smile above fame, ever choose ; 

He will come! he will come ! he will come !” 
Her song is done. 

Footsteps approach—she starts! The door is op'd— 
It must be-’tis her lover! But enough! 

▲ . D. WOODBRIDG K. 


# •* Othat I were a glove upon that hand !” 

Romeo and Juliet . 


Beauty. 

Kind nature with unsparing hand, 

Hath strew’d her blessings o’er the land; 
To every beast that roams the plain. 

To every fish that swims the main, 

To every bird that wings the wind. 

Her bounty has been unconfin’d. 

Arm’d for defence, or wing’d for flight, 
True is their scent, and keen their sight; 
And unto man she gave a soul 
To rule and moderate the whole. 

Woman alone defenceless lies, 

No friendly hand her need supplies! 

But yet that elegance of face, 

That good-like mien, that winning grace. 
Those thousand soul-subduing charms. 
Are less resistible than arms; 

For this must conquer all distress— 

The might of woman's loveliness. 
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A S T O B T . 


“In Russia,” said Mr. Howard to the children, 
after a ramble in the country, “a great number 
of species of mushrooms are used for food. In 
England little attention is paid to this curious fun¬ 
gus. Their collection would not alone be a source 
of pleasure; but the study of their different char¬ 
acters would be useful, instructive, and even 
profitable. Some of them are delicious, others 
dangerous to eat; some pleasing to the palate, and 
others absolutely poisonous. 

There lived in the neighborhood of Moscow a 
family of serfs, which had obtained from their 
lord the permission to gather mushrooms, and to 
take them to Ochotnoi Riad, which is the great 
market of the Russian capital.” 

“Obtained from their lord!” inquired Edith; 
“ what does that mean T” “ In Russia,” said Mr. 
Howard, “ there are many millions of serfs or 
peasants, who are considered the property of 
their feudal master. They cannot, indeed, be 
removed from the soil on which they were born, 
but they are sold as the trees or the cattle there. 
They cannot possess property; and even their 
little gains are not their own, but may at any 
time be taken possession of by their lords. Those 
lords are sometimes humane enough to allow 
them to get money by their industry; and there 
are among them some who make it their pride, 
and boast that they possess slaves whom they can 
call opulent. But now to our story. 

The busiest and the cleverest of the serf family 
was a young girl called Mashenka. She had 
learnt little—for it is very seldom that learning 
enters the log-built cottages of the Russian pea¬ 
sants—but nature had given her an active mind ; 
and she had always taken a sort of pleasure in 
mushroom-gathering. When very young, she used 
to request her father to put her into the little cart 
in which he carried his mushrooms to market, 
and amused herself often, for which she some¬ 
times got well scolded, in separating the different 
sorts of mushrooms more carefully than her father 
had been used to do. 

One day, in coming home from the market, her 
father said that he had sold his mushrooms more 
easily, and the price he asked was more willingly 
paid than usual. Mashenka said, she verily be¬ 
lieved the reason of her father’s success consisted 
in the trouble she had taken, and asked leave to 
assort the mushrooms in future as she gathered 
them. The old man smiled and stroked his beard, 
for all the Russians wear beards, and said , 4 Kha- 
rashoy which means, in English, 4 it is well,’ or 
* so be it.' This gladdened Mashenka, and she 
began to apply herself with great attention to the 
separation of the mushrooms into different sorts; 
and as her father really found much profit in her 
knowledge, he gave her a copeck or two, and she 
was encouraged to be thoughtful and careful by 
the success of her thoughts and cares. 

Mashenka had never been taught by the lessons 


of others, but experience led her to make many 
important distinctions. She found that the mush¬ 
rooms which grew under the shadow of the birch- 
tree were different from those she found in the 
pine-woods: that some species loved the sun, 
and some the shade; and that various soils pro¬ 
duced mushrooms almost as various. She made 
her little experiments; she transferred the mould 
from one spot to another; she learnt to distinguish 
by the taste between the wholesome and the dele¬ 
terious sorts of mushrooms. The Russians call 
the funguses which grow on trees, and which they 
do not eat gribi, and the mushrooms which grow on 
the ground, gubi. Mashenka made many experi¬ 
ments on the way of dressing the various qualities; 
and at last her father allowed her to have a little 
stand in the market near his own, which now be¬ 
came celebrated for the variety and excellence of 
the gubi, w hich w ere sold there, 

The lord upon whose estate Mashenka’s family 
lived, was one who had some benevolence and 
much ostentation in his character. lie did not 
give himself much trouble in visiting his vassals; 
but whenever he did, his language was that of 
kindness, and he was called by the peasants 4 gra¬ 
cious master,’ when they spoke of him; while his 
neighbor, who was a far richer nobleman than 
himself, was known universally by the title of 
4 the ungracious.’ Milostivy had, however, one 
of the great and loo common vices of the Russian 
nobility; he was a reckless gambler. He had 
seen all the vicissitudes between great and mode¬ 
rate opulence; he had, in fact, more than once 
lost every thing but his estate, and more than 
ones added enormously, though only for a short 
time, to his possessions. He had often been 
tempted to gamble with his estate, but a sense of 
pride, a respect for bis forefathers, a wholesome 
fear of consequences, had always checked him 
when temptation said, ‘Try once more and win.’ 
Temptation was not for a longtime strong enough 
to break down all the barriers of prudence. 

Nemilostivy had, however, been watching the 
growing prosperity of his neighbor’s peasantry; 
and Mashenka’s family was remarkable among 
the prosperous. The gradual accumulation of 
wealth by frugal industry is sometimes quite sur¬ 
prising; and Mashenka’s example had spread its 
influence through the serfs on the Milostivy estate, 
which had in a few years obtained celebrity for its 
superior mushrooms. And do not wonder, child¬ 
ren, that even so seemingly trifling an article be¬ 
came a source of comparative opulence to those 
who collected it. Had you seen the hundreds of 
wagons which convey mushrooms to market; the 
great and general use of this sort of food; the 
variety of ways in which it is prepared, preserved, 
and cooked for table ; its universal consumption, 
from the tattles of the mightiest down to those of 
the meanest, you would not wonder that a little 
fortune might be made out of mushrooms. But so 
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it was; and symptoms of Mashenka’s bettered 
condition were very visible. She added a gold 
chain to the ornaments she had been accustomed 
to wear round her neck, and was seen one eve¬ 
ning dancing with two large bracelets of amber 
ornamenting her arms. 

Milostivy bod been too much engaged in the 
pleasures; no, rather the perplexities of the capi¬ 
tal, to give much attention to what was passing on 
his estate: the peasants paid their poll-tax with 
great regularity, and he appeared satisfied with 
them and with himself, as his steward, who hap¬ 
pened to be a kind-hearted man, made a regular 
collection of the annual tribute from the peasant 
vassals. But the passion for display, and the far 
more dangerous passion, that of the gaming¬ 
house, obtained more and more possession of his 
thoughts. He was equally as restless as a feverish 
child, and the unhappy propensity began to drown 
all his better feelings. In that state, which is | 
more like the drunkenness or the insanity of the 
blind than any thing else, Milostivy had been at 
an evening party, playing one desperate game 
after another. It was with Nemilostivy, who 
availed himself of the frenzy and excitement of 
the man whom he had called 1 friend,’ to urge him 
onwards. He lost larger and larger sums. At 
last he puts his estate upon the game: luck, as 
it is called—luck deserted him, and the noble was 
penniless. The necessary forms for the transfer 
of the estate were drawn up next morning, and 
signed by Milostivy. He left Moscow immedi¬ 
ately afterwards, and made his way to Mashen¬ 
ka’s cottage. 

The visit of a Russian seignior to the hut of one 
of his peasants is an event of very rare occurrence. 
So vast a distance is there between the lord and 
the vassal, so remarkable is the contrast between 
their mode of life, that the appearance of a noble 
in the house of his serf is in many parts of Rus¬ 
sia considered what that of a sovereign would be 
to a shopkeeper. And in truth so wretched and 
so dirty are the habitations of the peasants, so 
suffocating from the heat, so offensive from the 
noisome smells, and generally so crowded with 
living and offensive things, that it is not to be won¬ 
dered at if they are generally avoided. Milostivy 
had never before entered Mashenka’s dwelling. 
He scarcely knew what took him thither. He had 
a vague recollection of having heard of the pros¬ 
perity of the family; but his mind was troubled, 
and his heart almost broken. He was net clad as 
usual ho had a wild and weary look. He walked 
into the cottage, and sat down without saying a 
word. Nobody was there; he looked round him, 
and was astonished at the neatness and comfort on 
every side. I do not mean that it was comparable 
to an English peasant's happy home: but to Milos¬ 
tivy it was a sight such as he bad never seen in 
the habitation of his serfs. It almost aroused him 
from his gloomy meditations. 

4 Heaven protect us!’ said Mashenka, as she 
entered, and saw her lord seated on the top of the 
stove, which is found in all Russian dwellings. 

4 What can be amiss!’ exclaimed Mashenka, start¬ 
ing back as if she had seen a spirit. But Milos- 
ffvy was silent; he hung down his head. 4 Most 
3 


gracious sir,’ uttered Mashenka, with a soft voice, 
and bowed herself to the ground, and kissed her 
lord’s feet as she rose. 4 Not so, Mashenka! not 
so; I am no longer your master, and you are no 
longer iny vassal. Know that I am as poor—oh, 
how much poorer than you!’ Mashenka had 
only that imperfect feeling of the rights of pro¬ 
perty which characteriseS'lhose who possess no¬ 
thing that is really their own. And she answered, 
4 1 do not understand you; but all that we have is 
yours.’ 4 Alas ! it was so yesterday; but to-day this 
hut, and its inhabitants, and its possessions—your 
family—you—all—all belong to another.’ It was 
not for Mashenka to inquire how the calamity had 
happened. Tears came into her eyes, while she 
opened a small chest, and took from it a roll of 
paper money. She trembled violently—she was 
unable to speak. Milostivy saw her purpose, and 
a smile, a cold smile, came over his countenance. 
4 Matters are not so bad as that yet; but you are 
transferred to another master: may he be kind to 
his vassals!’ The nobleman uttered a benediction 
and departed. Many a time was his name pro¬ 
nounced, and his memory blessed; for the serfs 
had sad reason to regret his loss. 

The new lord was altogether of a different tem¬ 
per. It was his purpose to drain the peasants of 
their last copeck. He immediately raised the 
! poll-tax. He extorted every thing on which his 
avarice could lay hold. The people, who had no 
longer any recompense for their toil, fell into their 
I ancient habits of indifference. Even Mashenka 
neglected her mushroom gathering ; she went less 
i frequently to market; her little store gradually 
I lost its reputation; all exertion was damped and 
destroyed; for all motive to exertion was taken 
away by the rapacious lord. 

Some years passed on: the peasants that had 
been the model of the country ; the happy and 
prosperous race—sunk down to their former leth¬ 
argy. The oppression ond cruelty that was prac¬ 
tised towards them only brutalised them the 
more. But Mashenka was soon to witnees new 
vicissitudes. 

An order for a conscription among the peasants 
had been issued; and among those whose lot it 
was to be summoned to the army, was a young 
man who had long been plighted to Mashenka. At 
times Mashenka made an effort to adorn the hut, 
always looked cheerful when Ivan was expected, 
or when he appeared ; but the spring of hope was 
dried within her. It was at the time when the 
Emperor Alexander was founding his military 
colonies. The first news of the conscription was 
a terrible shock to Mashenka, for she imagined 
that Ivan would be comprehended in it. And so 
he was. Wretched was the day, but still more 
wretched the night, when she was told the news. 
But Ivan had heard a report that in the military 
colonies soldiers were allowed to marry; and 
without communicating his purpose to any one, 
he went to the neighboring village, made his way 
to the sergeant of the troops that were stationed 
there, who happened to be an acquaintance, told 
him his story, and inquired, with wet eyes and a 
timid voice, whether it were possible that Mashen- 
ka should accompany him. The sergeant an- 
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swered him in a friendly tone ; on which Ivan 
broke out into a long description of Mashenka’* 
merits and virtues, nnd the service she could do, 
and her present unhappiness, and entreated the 
sergeant to plead for her. 4 Well, that will I; and 
I will lend you music for the wedding, if a wed¬ 
ding there be.* 

Light was the step of Ivin as he hurried to Ma- 
sheuka’s hut But she could hardly hope the 
dream, as she thought it, would ever prove a re¬ 
ality. 4 The gosudar will never consent. No, I 
Ivan, you will go alone ; and you will leave me ] 
to weep and to die !* The moment was, however, 
a propitious one. The Emperor was very desi¬ 
rous of extending the military colonies. It was 
one of his most favored projects, and the sergeant 
knew it. He spoke to the lieutenant above him ; 
lieutenant to tho superior officers; and authority 
was obtained for the celebration of the marriage, 
and for the departure of the bride with her hus- 
bund to the interior. I shall not tell you, children, 
all that passed on the journey. Ivan was a kind 
husband, and Mashenka a happy wife. Severe, 
nnd even cruel, though the army regulations of 
Russia are, Ivan was never a defaulter, and the 
presence of Mashenka enabled him to bear much 
which otherwise might have seemed unbearable. 

The military colonics were intended to unite the 
agricultural with the military life. Ivan was not 
only a diligent but an intelligent peasant; and 
Mashenka soon found that her former habits and 
engagements might be beneficial to both. They 
had now also escaped from vassalage; for the 
moment a serf becomes a soldier, the right of the 
lord over his person ceases. Any profits he can 
make belong to himself, nnd the seignior cannot 
take them away. Ivan’s good behavior soon led 
to his advancement; and he was allowed a small 
spot of ground to cultivate for himself. The day 
when lie obtained it was one of the very happiest 
of Mashenka’* existence. In it she saw their 
future fortunes ; and she was not deceived. 

Sho was clearing away the snow one morning 
in winter, when an officer's kibitka stopped sud¬ 
denly ; and she heard 4 Mashenka / ’in a voice that 
seemed familiur to her ear. It was Count Milos- 
tivy. lie was the commander of a regiment in a 
neighboring colony, and had heard that the Mos -1 
cow mushroom-girl was only a few versts awnv. 
lie had passed through many scenes of vicissi¬ 
tude ! but having, through the interference of 
some old acquaintance, obtained a commission 
from the Emperor, had entreated that he might be 
stationed at the military colonies; first, because be 
wished to remove himself far from all the scenes 
where self reproach and sorrow went with him at 
every step; and, secondly, because he thought it 
was really a scene of great usefulness, where he 
might re-establish a credit that was broken, and 
regain the peace of mind that had long ago aban¬ 
doned him. He bad determined to forget the 
past, for in it there was no memory of pleasure. 
It seemed to him a dark and dreary spot, to which 
it was misery to turn. He avoided every occupa¬ 
tion which could remind him of former scenes. 

4 1 will begin/ he said, 4 a new existence. I cannot 
alter tho past, nor undo that which has been done; 
but I can make it as if it had never been. I can— 


I will rase it all from ray recollection/ And to a 
great extent he had succeeded. But the past cats' 
not be wholly forgotten. The mind is not com¬ 
pletely its own master. Mashenka’* name had 
brought out of the past some thoughts, which 
were more bright because they came forth from 
darkness. The visit to the shalash flashed upon 
him in striking contrast to all the other events of 
that memorable nnd melancholy time. He longed 
to see Alashenka, nnd be drove oflf to visit her 
almost as soon as he beard of her arrival. 

Milostivy bad acquired influence, though be hsd 
not amassed wealth. Adversity had made him 
thoughtful, and he restrained the momentary im¬ 
pulse which would have offered at once to change 
the condition of (van and Mashenka. He wisely 
calculated that he could make them far more 
hnppy by opening to them more widely the door 
of future, though distant pros|>crity, than by 
any sudden or unexpected change. He desired 
Mashenka, whose delight broke through the 
accustomed marks of servile respect with which 
the Russian serf* salute their masters, to tell him 
Iter story since she had quitted his ancient estate. 
Many a time he passed his hand over his eyes 
ns Mashenka told him of the distressing change* 
in the condition of the peasantry since he left. 
But Mashenka did not tell all ; for why should 
she give sorrow to a master who had never given 
sorrow to her or hers? 

4 Ilnve you forgotten the mushroom trade V 
inquired the count. ‘No, indeed, my gracious 
lord/ answered Mashenka ; 4 and Ivan and myself 
have often thought that if I could be permitted— 

4 1 know what you mean, Mashenka T You shall 
have permission and patronage too. It was for 
that I enme. When the season arrives you shall 
be set up in the world.’ 

The promise was faithfully kept. The count 
obtained mushroom spawn ficm different parts of 
the empire. He studied the matter as if his own 
happiness had depended on it. He helped Ivan 
and Mashenka to various modes of culture. He 
added the observations of science to those of Ma- 
shenka’s experience. He assisted them to pro¬ 
duce and to sell their productions. The ground¬ 
work was again laid of a little fortune, of which 
Mashenka was not again to be despoiled. Year 
after year added something to their well-doing; 
and the count was enabed to recompense their 
meritorious efforts in a thousand ways. Ivan 
reached the highest grade among non-commis- 
sioned officers. So popular was he, that none 
complained of his advancement. Mashenka and 
he have many children ; and they are the children 
not now of serfs, but of free people; for Ivan’s 
term of military service is over, and he has been 
enabled to buy a small tract of land close to the 
colony, through the whole extent of which the 
mushroom-maid of Moscow is a title of fame.” 


moments In Life. 


Oh, there are evil moments in our life, 

When but a thought, a word, a look, has power 
To dash the cup of happiness aside, 

And stamp us wretched! 
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The Gladiator. 

Stillness reigned in the vast amphitheatre, and 
from the countless thousands that thronged the 
spacious enclosure, not a breath was heard. 
Every tongue was mute with suspense, and every 
eye strained with anxiety towards the fatal portal, 
where the gladiator was momentarily expected to 
enter. At length the trumpet sounded, and they 
led him forth into the broad arena. There was 
no mark of fear upon his manly countenance, as 
with majestic step and fearless eye be entered. 
He stood there, like another Apollo, firm and un¬ 
bending as the rigid oak. His fine proportioned 
form was matchless, and his turgid muscles spoke 
bis giant strength. 

*• And I am here,” he cried, as his proud lip 
curled in scorn, “ to glut the savage eyes of Rotne f s 
proud populace. Ay, like a dog you throw me to 
a beast; and what is my offence ? Why, forsooth, 

I am a Christian. But know, vain fools! ye can¬ 
not fright my soul, for it is based upon a founda¬ 
tion stronger than the adamantine rock. Know, 
fools! whose hearts are harder than the flinty 
stone, my heart quakes not with fear; and here I 
swear, 1 would not change conditions with the 
blood-stained Nero, crowned though he he,—not 
for the wealth of Rome. Blow ye your trumpet— 
I am ready.” 

The trumpet sounded, and a long, low growl 
wa 9 heard to proceed from the cage of a half- 
iamished Numidian lion, situated at the farthest 
end of the arena. The growl soon deepened into 
a roar of tremendous volume, which shook tbe 
enormous edifice to its very centre. At that mo¬ 
ment, the door was thrown open, and the huge 
monster of the forest sprung from his den with 
one mighty bound, to- the opposite side of the 
arena. His eye blazed with the brilliancy of fire! 
as he slowly drew his length along the sand, and 
prepared to make a spring upon his formidable 
antagonist. The gladiator's eye quailed not; his 
lip paled not; but he stood immovable as a statue, 
waiting the approach of his wary foe. At length, 
the lion crouched himself into an altitude for 
springing, and with the oirfckness of lightning, 
leaped full at the thro^Mn the gladiator. But he 
was prepared for him, and bounding lightly on 
one side, his-^falchion flashed for a moment over 
his head, and iu tbe next it was deeply dyed in the 
purple blood of the monster. A roar of redoubled 
fury again resounded through the spacious amphi¬ 
theatre, as the enraged animal, mad with anguish 
from the wound he had just received, wheeled 
hastily round, and sprung a second time at the 
Nazarcne. Again was the falchion of the cool 
and intrepid gladiator deeply planted in the breast 
of his terrible adversary ; but so sudden had been 
tbe second attack, that it was impossible to avoid 
the full impetus of his bound, and he staggered 
and fell upon his knee. The monster's paw was 
upon his shoulder, and he felt his hot fiery breath 
upon his cheek, as it rushed through his wide- 
distended nostrils. The Nazarene drew a short 
dagger from his girdle, and endeavored to regain 
his feet. But his wary foe, aware of hie design, 
precipitating himself upon him, threw him with 
violence to the ground. The excitement of the 
populace was now wrought up to a high pitch, and 


they waited the result with breathless suspense. 
A low growl of satisfaction now announced the 
noble animal's triumph as he sprang fiercely upon 
his prostrate enemy. But it was of short duration: 
the dagger of the gladiator pierced his vitals, and 
together they rolled over and over, across the 
broad arena. Again the dagger drank deep of 
the monster’s blood, and again a roar of anguish 
reverberated through the stately edifice. The 
Nazarene, now watching his opportunity, sprung 
with the velocity of thought from the terrific em¬ 
brace of his enfeebled antagonist, and regaining 
his falchion, which hAd fallen to the ground in the 
struggle, he buried it deep in the heart of the infu¬ 
riated beast. The noble kjng of the forest, faint 
from the loss of blood, concentrated all his remain¬ 
ing strength in one mighty bound; but it was too 
late; the last blow bad been driven home to the 
centre of life, and his huge form fell with a mighty 
crush upon the arena, amid the thundering accla- 
mationa of the populace. 

Adventure in Italy. 

A British officer, travelling in Italy, arrived one 
evening at a small village, much fatigued and in 
need of refreshment. Applying for it at the door 
of a empatma , provisions were set before him, and 
a bed prepared for the exhausted wanderer, for 
which hospitalities he paid little or nothing. Next 
day, his host offered to put him in the right road to 
the place he intended to visit; and, during their 
walk, the officer asked him several questions 
respecting the state of Italy, Italian towns, Italian 
government and police, etc., concluding by inquir¬ 
ing the profession of his guide, and how he main¬ 
tained himself and family:—“ Signor,” replied the 
man, “ sono rubalore bandito," and lie plucked from 
his vest a concealed stiletto, advising the aston¬ 
ished traveller, to hasten forwards, lest he should 
meet with ladri less honorable than himself, assur¬ 
ing him, however, that all that confided in him for 
protection and kindness, were safe, and certain of 
receiving it. 


ORIGINAL. 

Lines on an Infant’s Death. 

Adieu, sweet babe !—thy breath has flown. 
And left thy form to rest; 

No anxious cry or piteous moan, 

Can now disturb thy breast. 

Calm and serene, thy marble brow 
In placid sweetness lies; 

No pearly drops are glistening now, 

We’ve closed thy little eyes. 

Thy pallid cheek lies cold and still. 

Thy lips in silence prest; 

Thy palsied limbs prepared to fill 
Their final place of rest. 

Thy life was but a fleeting dream, 

The dawning of a day, 

Which cast a momentary gleam 
Of light, to fade away. 

But who could wish thy longer stay, 

When pain and sorrow were thy doom ? 

Resigned, we see thee borne away 
In silence, to the lonely tomb. s. k. 
gitizedt^stiOC 
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ISADORA MARNE8QUE. 


ORIGIKiL. 

ISADORA MARMESRIIE: 

Or, Tom Stanfield’s Tribulation. 


Isadora Adelia Fitz-something Marnesque, was 
unfortunately bereft of her father at an early 
age. He had been a merchant, and had acquired 
a handsome fortune in a few years, by a singular 
tact in business, and while he lived enjoyed him¬ 
self with the zest of an epicurean. Every luxury 
that wealth could obtain, was his. He had a 
splendid town residence, and an equally spleadid 
chateau, a costly equipage with every unnecessary 
necessary; an indispensable quantum of obse¬ 
quious, congeeing sprouts of 'Afric’s burning 
sands,’ who seemed endowed with wonderful om¬ 
nipotence, bouncing like catachouche at the word 
of command, as the wants or caprices of the Gov¬ 
ernor, Governess, or vice-Governesa, demanded. 
A peep in the attic might have gone far to con¬ 
vince one, that in the midst of wealth they were in 
want, if a few cart loads of bell ropes, that lay 
cosily in a corner might attest, enjoying the bles- 
' sings of retirement from their indefatigable perse¬ 
cutors. The overwhelming extent of their acquain¬ 
tance too, might be estimated by a glance at the 
card-racks, drooping as they did with the abun¬ 
dance of * cartes de viaite,’ of which they were 
very scrupulously relieved at the end of each week, 
and their luxuriant produce religiously bestowed 
into a flour barrel—a special recipient, be it known. 

Alabaster,'a colored lad, a shade darker than 
sin, was appointed master of ceremonies at the 
grand entrance, but being a novice in refinement, 
was properly instructed in the mysteries of his of¬ 
fice by his senior mistress—the principal features 
of which were—to certain individuals when oc¬ 
casion required, and to others who required no 
occasion, he was to turn necromancer, and declare 
them invisible ; and, a solemn injunction, that ifi 
an audacious mendicant, set all propriety at defi- 
artce by venturing his plebeian face within the im¬ 
perial precincts, to send the beggarly thing away 
* with a flea in its ear ’ This and a duodicimo 
more. Ally soon committed to memory, for he 
was a ready negro—responding to his honored 
mistress’ duplicity and uncharitableness with “ O 
yes, missus, me twig um right one, sartain, and 
no blush neda,” displaying at neda an array of mas¬ 
ticators of sinister seeming and doubtful purport. 
Poor fellow ! he teas being fashionably educated. 

Mistress Arabella Marnesque, when young was 
reputed handsome, how true it was, it is not neces¬ 
sary to inquire; but now, heaven save the mark ! 
she wore a most acrimonious or vinegar aspect, 
which when convulsed with n smi/e f was a rank 
caricature of double distilled verjuice; and to 
hazzard a look at her while laboring under the 
paroxysm, was to thrill through every nerve and 
involuntary screw your own particular physiog¬ 
nomy by a strange sympathy; she was long, 
aoute and cadaverous, with a terrible mop of flam¬ 
ing hair, in which she seemed greatly to rejoice. 
On the whole her outward person bespoke the 


rhrew, and a villanous taste in her deceased 
spouse,—the beauty of her youth notwithstanding. 
Proud of her wealth, herself and daughter; punc¬ 
tilious and unique in her views of etiquette; a sub¬ 
scriber to the whimsies of the bean moude, and to 
the elegancies of the Malaprop school. At the 
demise of her worthy husband, and indeed long 
after, scandal ever busy, insinuated mostmalicious- 
ly, that * tears lived in onion that watered her soc- 
row,’ a very invidious insinuation, cast back as it 
deserved to be with compound interest into the 
teeth of her defamers; others, jiot a whit more 
charitable, hinted that she was known since the 
sad catastrophe to indulge very liberally in oranges, 
whereby, they meant to infer that the pealings of 
said luscious fruit, being compressed twixt the 
thumb and finger in the immediate neighborhood 
of the eyes, a portion of the acid was therein eject¬ 
ed ! but this 4 take to be of a piece with the other 
malignant inuendo. 

My lady had attained to a most perplexing epoch 
in life, and her daughter Isadora, too, pertinaci¬ 
ously adhered to her teens, and was in a fair way 
to be chained to them for the next century or more, 
while her 4 mamma ’ had almost despaired of staying 
the inroadsof the despoiler, since in sober veracity, 
all the little yet vitally important requisites of tho 
toilet, within the knowledge of the unblest fair, 
were assiduously obtained and industriously ap¬ 
plied to her * human face divine,’ in order to mel¬ 
low the asperities of two score and five, into the 
blooming freshness of seventeen. But alas! with 
what effect,—it was like placing the radiant robes 
of an angel on the figure of a witch, or powdered 
pearls and the delicate hue of the rose on the face 
of Medusa. 

Isadora might now have been twenty, though 
she averred and her *ma* persisted, in seventeen ; 
betraying thereby a remarkable deficit jp point of 
memory—played (?) that much abused instrument, 
the piano aud sung to it with a deal of pathos— 
painted shadowless boquets—tortured French and 
Italian desperately, wrote heart melting sentiment, 
4 tripped the light fantastic toe ’with commend¬ 
able grace, and sobbed over the pages that chroni¬ 
cled the piteous fates of the heroes and heroines of 
fiction. Thus her mind, naturally good, became 
poisoned by an entire abandonment to this class 
of works; always identifying herself with the last 
character she read and wept oveaj and was as ro¬ 
mantic and absurd for weeks after, as the model 
portrayed by the ingenious author. See her at a 
ball or other public place of amusement, if you 
were a stranger to her idiosyncracy, and your inter¬ 
est and sympathy would be enlisted; you would 
probably pronounce her 4 a beautiful and melan- 
cholly creature, in whose gentle bosom rankled. 
som$ secret sorrow,’ sitting apart indifferent to the 
pleasures that surrounded her, smiling no%v and 
then with unspeakable sweetness; her head pen- 
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sively resting on her transparent hand ; the luxuri¬ 
ant golden curls kissing her polished neck, with 
two or three, particularly, so disposed as to fall in 
convolutions on her tempting cheek. At another 
time you would exclaim, 4 Heavens! what a dream 
like being,’—the embodied emanation of thought! 
The sweetness of a seraph with the majesty of 
queens! At another—but stay; every occasion 
claimed a character, and my reader, like Tom, 
might be sorely embarrassed to find her. 

But it is time you should know who Tom was. 
Tom Stanfield was an artist: he had been a pupil 
to an eminent painter, and was attaining a high 
degree of excellence, and wherever a fine painting, 
a masterly production of the chisel, or a superb 
production of nature in the form of woman was to 
be seen, there too was Tom to be seen. He had 
been educated at Cambridge—studied medicine 
for a term, changed his mind and abandoned the 
healing for the limning art. When I say that he 
was twenty-three, quite a handsome, tall and keen 
eyed fellow, with not an atom of romance in his 
composition, nevertheless rather the 4 swell’ than 
the unalloyed matter of fact gentleman; an initiate 
in the profundities of gallantry—of an old and 
highly respectable family, boasting no patrimony, 
and depending for subsistence on the skill of his 
pencil: when I say this, it is all that may consci¬ 
ously be asked, and you will rest content with this 
sketch, imperfect as it is, until I have time to do him 
justice in a finished picture. I should state how¬ 
ever, that he was a Baltimorean, and had taken up 
his residence in this city but a short time prior to 
an eventful evening in September 183—, when at 
a ball, Tom, whose tribulation I am about to relate 
first saw Miss Isadora Adelia Fitz-something Mar- 
nesque. He had expended full three hours and 
thirty minutes at his toilet, and finished his labors 
with perfect satisfaction, when his college chum, 
Thcophilus Tremayne, who had effected his tri¬ 
umphal entry into Gotham but a week or two be¬ 
fore, called for him as per appointment; and in 
due time both arrived at the ball. The room was 
handsomely decorated and brilliantly lighted— 
there were as yet but few there; soon the rattling 
of carriages as they rolled over the rough stones, 
announced the coming of the lovers of the graceful 
three,—company flowed in and the ladies—bless 
them!—walked like fairies, arrayed for the bridal 
fete of their queen. Merry hearts, laughing eyes, 
wreathed smiles and graceful forms were to be 
seen in every direction. Tom was bewildered, 
and well might he be; he had never seen such 
a galaxy of beauty; every moment the influx 
became greater, and being a highly susceptable 
chap, lost his heart a thousand times and recalled 
it as often, to bestow it on one of superior charms. 
At last came Isadora Marnesque; now indeed was 
he enraptured—dost!—never had he beheld abeing 
so truly heavenly, and in a desperate moment, re¬ 
solved to expunge from the canvass his almost 
finished 4 Nymph reposing,’ soundly berating in 
bitterness of heart the impotence of his vaunted 
art. 44 Oh ! that I knew her,” said he mentally. 

“ What a spiritual creature! Nature has excelled 
herself in this transcendent creation!” How 
thould he get acquainted with her ? The list of his 
acquaintances was so limited that he despaired of 


finding one airiong them who knew her personal¬ 
ly, and through whom he might hope for an intro¬ 
duction; what was hetodoT how should he act! 
were questions more easily asked than answered. 
And who was that repulsive looking old lady so 
outrageously bedizzened with the last importation 
of fashion and fabric; powdered profusely as if 
she had been in collision with a miller’s meal-bag, 
and the rifled rose struggling through the farinace¬ 
ous panoply; she speaks to the angel as if she 
were her aunt,—she must be her aunt. 

At last Harry Mountford was espied in conversa¬ 
tion with a lady, and as soon as the teteatete ended, 
Tom hastened to him, to elicit, if possible, informa¬ 
tion. 44 Harry! my dear fellow, I’m glad we’ve 
met—how are you!—hope you are well—con¬ 
founded lucky I happened to see you—would’nt 
have missed seeing you for the universe—just come 
with me for a moment if you can and tell—” 

44 1 can’t,” replied Harry, 44 leave here for the 
thousandth part of a moment, ’pon honor—just se¬ 
cured the honor of a lady’s hand for the next set— 
has merely stepped to speak to a friend and will be 
here in a moment, so can’t really. Excuse me.” 

44 Well,” said Tom, 44 can you tell me who that 
superb girl is yonder!—ah! half a dozen have in¬ 
tervened, there—there! now you may see her.” 

44 There are so many,” answered Harry, laugh¬ 
ing, 44 that if your description is not more concise, 
egad ! 1 must give it up.” 

44 Well you see thatgorgon, that sphynx with forty 
feathers in her head, that intolerably grim woman!” 

44 1 do.” 

44 Excellent. I mean the lady in conversation 
with her.” 

44 Oh! I think her name is Marnesque; Isadora 
Fitz-something Marnesque.” 

44 What perfection, isn’t she! and the tall wo¬ 
man she speaks with!” 

44 Her mother I believe.” 

44 Good Heavens!” ejaculated Tom. Is the 
young lady a resident 7” 

44 O yes—yes.” 

44 And where does the goddess sojourn!” 

i 44 In G-, street somewhere, but precisely 

where I know not.” 

44 1 ask no more,” quoth Tom,grasping his hand 
until Harry bit his nether lip in anguish. 44 1 won’t 
detain you a moment longer; here’s a button off 
your coat by-the-bye.” 

This bit of information was by no means satis¬ 
factory ; he determined to ascertain more, and 
when at a late hour much of the company had re¬ 
tired, saw Isadora and her maternal monitor hand¬ 
ed into their carriage by an old gentleman in black 
small clothes and powdered hair, and away they 
drove. He sprang into a hack, gave Jehu orders 
to follow at an unsuspicious distance, and when 
they stopped, to drive up vis-a-vis, descend from his 
box, adjust the disordered harness, and in the mean¬ 
time, anxiously inquired from the window what in 
the deuce had happened, accidentally noted the 
house ; whether a two, three or four story; blind 
shutters, close shutters or no shutters; how many 
pumps and trees there were in the neighborhood, 
with their several localities. It was moonlight— 
the house stood on the illuminated side of the street, 

it was carefully scanned and there could be no 
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mistake. He drove on as soon as repair* had been 
made, presented the obliging coackot with a 4 V/ 
and wended his way home. 

81eep that night was a stranger to his eyes—he 
could not close them; all thought was absorbed in 
the dear creature who had so disturbed his fancy 
and entranced his soul. His studio was in his 
dwelling; he proceeded to it, lamp in band; there 
on the easel set his 4 Nymph reposing/ it was a 
superior effort, certainly his chtf iaswort ;—he gaz¬ 
ed upon its lovely face and faultless form with 
unmixed horror. Mistress Marnesque stared from 
the former, the latter was as ungraceful as a hippo¬ 
potamus, and as out of drawing as a Chinese land¬ 
scape; a shocking amalgamation of colors with the 
line of beauty playing the truant. So he fancied. 
He grasped, in his frenzy, a huge brush dripping 
with sombre, refuse paint, and—no he didn’t, good 
reader; he bethought himself, was wiser, control¬ 
led his impetuosity and deferred its annihilation to 
a future period. 

A few weeks elapsed, during which he diligent¬ 
ly sought some one who knew and could introduce 
him to the family, or if not to that one in paricular, 
to a branch, or their friends, by which he would 
be enabled, doubtless, to effect his ardent wish ; 
but no—fate was unpropitious, and he felt himself 
emphatically in a quandary. He paraded the 
promenades, but alas! in the multitudes there was 
no Isadora. He was sitting in his room, one very 
pleasant afternoon, completing a sketch from 
rocollection of his fair enslaver, when Theophilus 
entered; Tom was so rivelted to his work, that his 
attention was not directed to his visitor, until the 
latter catching a glance at the portrait, inquired 
who he had there. 

44 Ah ! how do you do, Tremayne/’said the artist 
wheeling suddenly round in his chair, evidently 
taken a VimprovisU; and passing bis fingers care¬ 
lessly and with affected ennui through his black 
locks, slightly yawning at the same time— 44 Who 
have, Oh !—yes, ha! ha! a—I—a mere flight of 
fancy I assure ye—a hem ! quite happy in expres¬ 
sion.” 

41 Very,” said his friend, with a quizzical contor¬ 
tion of face and waggish look of the eye, as he 
continued : 44 1 opine I have been bewitched with 
the incomparable original.” 

44 Poh! nonsense! its bona-fide a creation of my 
own.” 

44 Don’t tell me that Tom,— 4 lay not the flattering 
unction to thy soul.’ I’ve seen her, face to face, 
I am confident: where,” said he musing, 44 did I see 
her.” He paused with his forefinger on the tip of 
his nose. 

44 If you have seen her mart than once, you’re a 
happier fellow than I am,” sighed the lover. 

44 By Jove I have it," roared Tremayne, <4 ka! 
ha.' good ,good! ha! ha! capital hit.” 

44 Who do you pretend to say it is,” asked Tom 
hastily, and a little confused, if one might judge by 
the flush of his cheek. 

44 WhoT who? a pretty question truly—who 
other than the charming ereature who ran away 
with your senses at the ball ?” 

Tom smiled for bis success was highly compli¬ 
mentary to bis genius, and not a little gratified was 


he that his flight of fancy was a fair representation 
of the lady. 

44 Come, some,” said Theophilus, 44 you’re fairly 
caught, acknowledge it sans prevarication: tell 
the truth and shame his majesty.” 

44 Theo, my boy, you are about half right.” 

44 Aye wholly so; if you were I, you’d send it to 
the lady; take my advice send it to her anonymous- 
ly.” 

‘‘Preposterous! pshaw! she’d commit it to the 
flames or street,—your joking—you are?—no I 
won’t listen to it.” 

44 No joke on my veracity. She’s infinitely hand¬ 
somer than tne prima donna—appropos to prima 
donna—do we go to the Park this evening, Cinder¬ 
ella and the Tempest.” 44 Enough, call upon me 
an hour hence and I'll honor you with my inestima¬ 
ble company; any thing to cheat the lagging hour.” 

At the expiration of an hour his friend waited 
upon him, and they proceeded to the Theatre: 
crowds were pouring in—benefit night—the cur¬ 
tain rang up and the play went on; the house was 
thronged, not a vacant seat was to be seen, save a 
reservation in the box adjoining that in which our 
hero and his friend were sitting. Tom looked with 
unerring certainty at every lady in the house, 
whose appearance was more than ordinarily at¬ 
tractive, and then carefully repeated his scrutiny, 
embracing all, well favored or ill-favored, attrac¬ 
tive or unattractive ; but only to ensure his disap¬ 
pointment. Having at length satisfied himself that 
Isadora was not present, he directed his attention 
to the performance, when a movementamong those 
who were obliged to stand at the box-door, beto¬ 
kened the entrance of fresh visitors. Both turned 
their heads in that direction, and—it was no illu¬ 
sion—and tho fair Isadora and her Hebe-like mo¬ 
ther seated themselves in the before stated vacancy, 
attended by the old gentleman in black small 
clothes and powdered hair. Tom’s heart played 
4 hop skip and jump/ and at times, seemed not 
in vain trying to effect an escape. Tremayne 
touched him slyly with his cane, and as the impor¬ 
tance of the case demanded winked both his eyes 
simultaneously. It was answered by a smile of 
equivocal meaning, and face like the sun seen 
through a thundercloud. They could not by their 
proximity to the observed, exchange a word, and 
consequently, what was said, passed through that 
dubious medium, the language of the eyes. The 
first piece was drawing to a close,—the air close 
and suffocating—many retired to the saloon to 
breathe a purer atmosphere; others, at the sacri¬ 
fice of comfort, were unwilling to lose a note of the 
delightful syren; aud others again, fumed through 
a semi-death, solely that they might see their dol¬ 
lar’s worth. At this moment, Isadora fainted and 
her mother caught her in herarms, so much alarm¬ 
ed, as to be incapscble for some moments of utter¬ 
ing a syllable; and the old gentleman seemed 
paralyzed with astonishment and awe, believing 
that she really had expired. 

Tom stated that be was a physician, and proffered 
counsel in this emergency, directed her to bo eon- 
veyed—nay assisted in conveying her to the saloon, 
restoratives were applied and she soon returned to 
consciousness. He attended her to the carriage, 
and as she was still very ill, Mrs Marnesque invi- 
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ted him to accompany them home, in the event of 
her daughter's illness assuming a more serious 
form, before the family physician could be sent 
for. 

Tom attributed the fainting to the Only cause, 
and was convinced it would not again occur, except 
under similar circumstances; but he did not speak 
what he thought, assuredly; and how could be de¬ 
cline the invitation ? humanity forbid! his better 
feelings revolted at the thought. Words cannot 
depict his joy at the agreeable novelty of his situa¬ 
tion,—his doubts and perplexities were advancing 
to their climax; he could scarcely realize the inci¬ 
dents of the last half hour or the present moment. 
Officiating as her physician, pro tem ,—whirled 
along in her own carriage to the oft reconnoitercd 
dwelling, and in actual conversation with the grim 
visaged Mistress Marnesque, on whom lie had 
looked with such abhorrence at the ball. He 
thought of the millennium and the * last man.' Pro¬ 
bably she was not half so plain as he had judged; 
who would not suffer by contrast with the beautiful 
Isadora T—she might, too, be a good-hearted well 
meaning old lady; and thus he framed a thousand 
palliatives for her hob-nail physiognomy. He 
rubbed his eyes vigorously to be assured that he was 
actually awake, and half convinced himself,—bit 
his tongue till the tears started to his eyes, and 
completed the conviction. They were speedily 
set down at the door, and he entered the sumptuous 
residence. Isadora was still quite unwell, and 
Tom, magnifying the importance of the case, 
managed to prolong his stay upwards of an hour, 
politely declined a fee, and was requited for his 
generous attention by mother, daughter, and the 
old gentleman in black small clothes and powder¬ 
ed hair. But before retiring, presented his card 
and begged permission to inquire after the lady’s j 
health on the following day, which request was 
graciously granted. Never was lover half so j 
blessed as our friend. What a surprising concate-! 
nation of circumstances, sufficient to make one a 
proselyte to the truth , of all the absurd machinery 
of romances since Adam’s time. How he longed 
for the return of good, old, sterling chivalry's proud 
days, that he might break a lance a piece with a 
world of knights, to prove and establish his devo¬ 
tedness to his <ladye love.' Ashe walked home, he 
whistled right merrily, and detected himself vocal- 
izmg a thought too audible. Besides, he had sup¬ 
ported her sylph-like form in his arms, had felt 
the warmth of her hand, and looked on her face, 
in which there was nothing to mar its perfectness. 

She, too, was grateful for his disinterested and 
brotherly anxiety, could he ever be repaid ? his 
render solicitude so strikingly shown, the gaiety 
of his attire, his gentleman-like and easy manners, 
the elegance of his language, and above all his 
* lofty porte,’ high and expansive forehead, loqua¬ 
cious eyes, and, indeed, the general tone of his 
face and person so remarkably fascinating; and the 
fortuitous meeting (for his admiration at the ball 
had not been unobserved,) so astonishing and ro¬ 
mantic, that she was persuaded fate had an agen¬ 
cy in the affair and something in reserve delight¬ 
fully uncommon; and therefore determined to co¬ 
operate with the exertions of her friend Fate, who 
had already wrought so much and so well in her 


behalf. She accordingly fancied herself a hero¬ 
ine ; and after much cogitation in the choice of the 
character to be enacted, selected the oft played 
favorite in which she certainly excelled, namely, 
the sweet and interesting meluncholly. 

Our quondam physician called the next day— 
mounted the steps with a sensation kindred to that 
of a malefactor a moment in anticipation of the 
interesting formality of suspension,—touched the 
bell as if it were a galvanic battery, and the illus¬ 
trious Alabaster answered the summons with a 
low bow and countenance so exceedingly open, 
that Tom was puzzled to know whether he had 
not mistaken his reckoning, and got into an ivory 
ware-house,—was showed to the drawing-room 
and in a few minutes joined by Isadora, her mo¬ 
ther and the old gentleman in black small clothes 
and powdered hair. Isadora was pale from the 
effects of the preceding evening, and to Tom's 
[enamoured eyes lovelier than ever. She seemed 
greatly pleased with him and his attention, as did 
Mistress Marnesque, who endeavored to perpe¬ 
trate the urbane, but with the most disastrous con¬ 
sequences,—the elegant in language, and exhibited 
the most striking facility in verbal coinage and 
novel adaptation of the lofty,—the pathetic,— 

| which was meant to be very touching, and it was, 
[for her shrill voice was of such an insinuating 
melody, that alarm was excited, with good reason, 
lest his tympanum should be severed in twain. 
“ What a contrast," thought he, “ between one 
Marnesque and an other; how unlike my soul’s 
idol! Harry Mountford has said that she is the 
mother of Isadora; yes, heard it repeated from 
their own lips: all stuff! my cars must have de¬ 
ceived me: how dreadful it will be, to have such a 
looking mother-in-law." He could scarcely con- 
convince himself that a mutual mistake did not ex¬ 
ist, inexplicable as it might appear. He was 
pressed to remain to dinner—he was urged to stay 
to tea, and he consented to both: company was 
expected, company came; Isadora was convales¬ 
cent and the eveniug passed away with much gaie¬ 
ty and spirit. Among the multitude of matters im¬ 
partially mangled or immortalized at this tribunal, 
was that of painting. Tom remembered that be 
was a doctor, not a painter, and consequently did 
not enlighten the company to the contrary, being 
known as, and styled Dr. Stanfield,—spoke of the 
art as a connoisseur, and stated that in his cabinet he 
bad a picture, which bore, he thought, a singular 
resemblance to Miss Marnesque. Curiosity was 
excited; all were eager to see it, and he promis¬ 
ed to gratify them the next day. The portrait 
was accordingly sent—Tom was there in the even¬ 
ing—the tip-toe expectants and an additional bevy 
had assembled to pronounce judgment; all were 
certainly delighted and astonished at its resem¬ 
blance, except the old gentleman in black small 
clothes and powdered hair. Mother and daughter 
were accused of having formed a scheme to take 
them by surprise, which was seriously disclaim¬ 
ed, and the affair was stamped as a marvellous 
coincidence. The picture was presented and flat¬ 
teringly accepted, and thus was our M. D. in a 
fair way of being enrolled among the exclusive^ 
and he determined to urge matters to the desirable 
denouement. 
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A few weeks after this favorable state of things, 
in which Tom’s success had been judiciously im¬ 
proved, he had occasion to leave town for a short 
season, on business in his native city. He resolv¬ 
ed and re-resolved; procrastinating his departure to 
the lastmoment. Severe was the conflict with duty, 
on the one hand and love on the other. Love was 
a persuasive opponent, for she had woven three 
several extra meshes that bound him firmer than 
ever to her court. Duty rebuked his want of man¬ 
ly resolution, and threatened with menaces porten¬ 
tous if he proved a recreant to wise counsel and his 
vital interests, reproaching him with being a wil¬ 
ling slave to a blind passion,—this latter was a 
poser, and determined him to ‘ mortify the spirit’ a 
trifle, vacate, to return on the wings of love. I 
shall not in this truly afflicting stage of his tribula¬ 
tions attempt to describe the tears and sighs on the 
one part, and vows of eternal constancy on both, or 
koto many on either; no, that I shall leave in com¬ 
pliment to the reader's imagination, to fill up. 
When the sorrowful parting had been libated with 
tears in the most fashionable and approved man¬ 
ner, they reluctantly tore themselves from each 
other's arms. At tho conclusion of a week or ten 
days, Tom came flying back, and hurried to the 
casket that contained his jewel,—but, sad mishap, 
neither mother nor jewel were at home—both pay¬ 
ing morning visits; repented his call in the after¬ 
noon, not returned ; called the ensuing morning ; 
out—evening, do. do. Very mysterious ! what 
under heaven could it meant Resolved,however, 
to keep a stiff upper-lip—probe it to the core, and 
if necessary act, if he could not feel, indifferent. 
Ho was worried to madness—tried fifty ways to 
solve the mystery, and in so doing racked his 
brains and twisted his ideas into such a marvellous 
entanglement, that ho could not utter three conse¬ 
cutive sentences coherently. It was no uncom¬ 
mon thing for him to find his left-arm, up to the 
shoulder in the right sleeve of his coat; often was 
seen grinning excruciatingly while tugging and 
foaming with his dextral foot half buried in his left 
boot,—tho front of his hat removed to the rear, and 
the bow of his stock affectionately wooing his chin, 
with many other curious eccentricities of dress and 
manners. His condition was truly pitiable. He 
indited a tender billet-doux, and among other 
things, complained in a delicate manner, that he 
had waited upon her, instantly on his arrival, but 
was sorely afflicted in not being blest with an inter¬ 
view; had written heretofore, notifying her of his 
presence in the city and his desire to see her, all of 
which remained unhonored; presumed that the 
explanation would be satisfactory on her part, and 
on Thursday afternoon, hoped to have the honor 
etc. 

It had rained on Wednesday night preceding, 
without intermission, but on Thursday moderated 
to a drizzling rain. He was faithful to the hour— 
the bell tingled to his pull, and Alabaster present¬ 
ed himself grinning as customary. “Are the la¬ 
dies visible,” quoth Tom. “No sar,” replied 
snow-ball, “ jes gone out, ear.” 

Tom looked at him as if he would devour him. 
Alabaster quaked and shrunk back. 

“You lie you black rascal,” said he menacingly. 

“ would you have me believe that ladies visit en 


such a day as this f You’re trying to decieve me, 
Alabaster,” moderating his tone and rather concil- 
atory in his language ; for Alabaster’s index plain¬ 
ly told that his dignity was sorely abused; “ you’re 
trying to deceive me. Come brighten up and tell 
the truth,” accompanying his words with an all- 
powerful argument—an application to his purse. 
Alabaster’s eyes glistened and his anger became 
effectually appeased; received hesitatingly the 
price of his honesty, and said, “ Tank’ee Dr Stac- 
field, you berry good,” and continued in a whisper 
that betrayed the importance of his exposition. 

“ Missus hab tell me,dal wen she »n she sometimes 
aint in, and wen she is I must tell de troof.” 

“ That’s the creed eh ?” 

“Sar?” 

“1 shall step in, notwithstanding. Carry my 
card to the ladies—spring to it;” and away he 
scampered, while Tom went into the parlor and 
seated himself, a prey to warring emotions. After 
his momentary perturbation had subsided, be 
screwed his courage to the sticking point, re¬ 
solved to be valorous, and demand an explanation; 
if in error, though he was ignorant of having given 
offence, acknowledge it; if not, unflinchingly to 
persist in his innocence, and invite, rather than 
elude, the worst. He waited with much patience, 
yet no Isadora or mother,—he drew forth his watch 
and returned it again; he had waited an agonizing 
hHlf hour. Alabaster opened the door and tbvrst 
in his curly pate—his sooty countenance wofully 
elongated, sent by bis elder mistress, who was in¬ 
disposed, to see if their unwelcome guest had tired 
out and abandoned. He satisfied himself, drew 
back and closed the door as quick as thought— 

Tom called to him, but too late. He looked again 
at his time-piece, three fourths of an hour mors 
had elapsed. The centre table groaned with the 
weight of annuals and other elegant works; in 
them he found material for a month of Sundays, 
and so he fixed himself for & siege. Ally, as be 
was familiary termed, again popped his bead in 
the door and out again with additional celerity- 
conveyed the gratifying intelligence to the ladies 
that he was quietly settled on the lounge with a 
pile ofbooks a foot high beside him. The anom¬ 
alous old gentleman in black small clothes and. 
powdered hair shortly strided into the adjoining 
room, reviewed himself iu the mirror; took a 
pinch of snuff; stared at Tom with a foreboding j 
aspect; hemmed thrice, and strutted out of the ' 
apartment. Tom, nevetbeless, preserved his 
equanimity. “What is to be done with him?” 
asked Mrs. Marnesqtie. “ How shall we get rid 
of him?” inquired Isadora. “Kick him out of 
the house 7” advised the old gentleman; but it be¬ 
ing hintej that he of the three would be the proper 
person to execute his suggestion, withdrew his mo- | 

tion without further ceremony. It was decided,st | 

length, that Isadora, in person, shouldgive him his 
‘ walking papers.’ A character was at hand; she 
determined to confront him with dignity and indif¬ 
ference, and answer no questions; he mast be an 
incorrigible blockhead if be failed to take the hint 
that his presence was not desirable and speedily j 
decamp. 

She made her appearance, felly prepared to 1 
sustain the heroine, and sallied into the room with 
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an exaggerated mock-heroic carriage. Torn bolted 
upright from hia recumbancy, dropped his book, 
and gazed at her as if she were a travestied appari¬ 
tion. Did his senses serve him aright, or had they 
forsaken him ? Was it Isadora whom he saw, his 
beautiful, peerless, Isadora; or if it was not, who 
ihe old Harry was it. 'A change came o’er the 
spirit of bis dream.’ He imagined the air rather 
sulphury, and as preternatural guests never con¬ 
descend to speak first, he sensibly waved ceremo¬ 
ny and politely accosted her; her brow knit; her 
eyes flashed ; the corners of her mouth dropped, 
and her pretty nose underwent a vegetable trans¬ 
mutation. Our amazed suitor received in return a 
cold, disdainful, withering response. It was entire¬ 
ly too material for a genuine ghost, for the figure 
cast a well defined shadow, and under this impres 
sion he became in turn as haughty and reserved. 
“ She’s insane,” thought he, hav’nt a doubt, or 
else a primitive of the first order. Is it possible 
I’ve been such an arrant numskull as not to have 
made this discovery before ?” She stalked to the 
extreme end of the room, seated herself at the win¬ 
dow which opened towards the garden, and left 
Tom standing at the other end to reflect on the 
* vanity of all earthly things.’ The artist, with a 
face of questionable expression, approached the 
imperious Isadora, and drawing a chair, with much 
gravity thus addressed her. “ Miss Marnesque, your 
conduct is, and has been of a most extraordinary 
kind. What I have done to merit this treatment, is 
for me yet to learn. I stand in the position of one 
taeitly accused of some heinous offence, of which 
in common justice, I should be deemed innocent, 
until adjudged guilty. I shall leave the city in a 
few days, and in doing so wish to have nothing, in 
which I am implicated, unexplained, for slander 
to extenuate. You will therefore gratify me by 
interpreting this treatment, and allow me if I can, 
to defend myself.” She paid no attention to what 
he said, but amused herself with the gambols of a 
blithe pet dog, that was frisking about with great 
glee on the piazza. “ I presume,” said ne respect- 
fully, 44 Miss Marnesque is not afflicted with deaf¬ 
ness.” 

“ Did Mis-tur-ra Stanfield add-u-ress me ?” said 
the heroine, measuring his figure contemptuously. 

“Mr. Stanfield did address you Miss; he demands 
an explanation of this ridiculous conduct” 

“ Demands-a! furra-sooth! This language to Isa¬ 
dora Adelia Fitz-something Marnesque T” said the 
amiable lady, rising from her chair with a face 
fearfully ignited. 

“ Demands!” reiterated Tom imitating, hi* face 
emulous of hers: she rushed to the middle of the 
apartment, her figure elevated to its utmost alitude, 
and pointing significantly to the door, exclaimed. 
“Avaunt! begone! poor-a, contemptible fellow.” 

“ O ho !” said Tom, as he reached hia.hat, cane 
and gloves, and making a profound bow, 44 I shall 
by no means dispute your ladyships behest.” He 
made for the door and vanished. His eyes were 
opened. 44 Under what a desperate hallucination 
have I been laboring,” thought he. “ She is a 
beautiful simpleton, say the best of her, and no 
flattery. God be praised that she is but one in a 
million, and for my deliverance from that one.” He 
was soon on his way home, muttering betimes, 


1 0 for a lodge,’ and anon whistling, 4 Go to Satan,' 
etc. 

Kaleidoscopic Time rolled on, and in its revolu¬ 
tion what mighty changes were wrought—visions 
of prospective felicity gladdened the heart, but the 
dim future held the fatal chalice for the dreamer’s 
lips. And who has felt more poignantly than Isa¬ 
dora and her mother tha gall and wormwood of 
adversity T Once the favored of fortune, hut now 
the victims of unparagoned calamity; dragged from 
their station in the world to that estate which they 
had ever contemned, and of which estate, remarka- 
1 ble for its inconvenience, the queer little personage 
in black small clothes and powdered hair, had du¬ 
ly apprized them that Toui Stanfield was a liege 
subject. The old gentleman, however, was doom¬ 
ed to be disappointed in obtaining the widow’s 
money and hand, though the incumbrance without 
the money, a short time after, might have been had 
without sueing for; but no money, no widow 
thought the sex ngenary, who forthwith 4 thawed 
and resolved into thin nir,’ eschewing second 
thought; for the destruction of the widow’s dwel¬ 
ling by fire, in February, reduced them to great 
distress, and the failure of a banking-house in Eu¬ 
rope, in less than a year after, almost ruined them; 
they were only saved from penury by a small in¬ 
terest in the stock of an Insurance Company, and 
also by the money accruing from the disposal of 
their equipage, which was saved, and the ground, 
now covered with the ruins of their once happy 
home! 

Tom, after his open rupture with Isadora, lost no 
time in returning to Baltimore, where he remained 
with his friends brt a short time, ere he determin¬ 
ed to take a voyage to Italy, and perfect himself 
in his art by studying the works of the old mas¬ 
ters. 

When, my best friend, I shook thy warm and 
generous hand, and thy lips pronounced its fare¬ 
well to me, thy friends, and to thy country, we 
thought not’t was for the last time this side the grave. 
But thy tomb, though ill a foreign land, is worthy 
of thee and thy genius; midst the solemn gran¬ 
deur of 4 Old Rome,’do thy bones repose. 

Alas! poor Tom, with all thy faults, thou wert a 
noble fellow. 

In looking over his papers, now in my posses¬ 
sion, 1 have discovered a memorandum book, in 
which I find this item, written in pencil,— 44 Feb. 

17th, to Mrs. M-e,$ 1000.” It needs, 1 

apprehend, no explanation. o. ». J. 


Thick Ankles. 

44 Harry, I cannot think,” says Dick, 

44 What makes my ankles grow so thick.” 
44 You do not recollect,” says Harry, 

44 How great a calf they have to cany." 


Shat the Boor. 

These little admonitory words should be careful¬ 
ly regarded this cold weather, and it would save a 
good deal of wood, many a cold shudder and much, 
very much scolding. 


He who makes an idol of his interest, r*r kes a 
martyr of his integrity. 
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THE RIVAL8. 


The Rivals. 

Old LuJovic Ilartz always regarded l»ia saddle 
with the deepest veneration ; and yet there ap¬ 
peared nothing about it capable of exciting his 
idolatry. It was a Turkish saddle, old, and deeply 
stained with blood : yet, to the brave Ludovic, it 
recalled a tale of other days, when young, ardent, 
and enthusiastic, he first drew his sword in de¬ 
fence of his country against his enemies. 

He had been opposed in battle to tho hostile in¬ 
vaders of his native Hungary, and many an 
unbelieving dog had his good sword smitten to the 
earth. Various had been the fortune of war, and 
too often was the glory of the holy cross dimmed 
by the lustre of the triumphant crescent. Such 
sad disasters were seldom alluded to by the brave 
hussar, but he loved to dwell on the successful 
actions in which he had been engaged. 

It was one of those fierce combats, that, sud¬ 
denly cut of from the party, he found himself sur¬ 
rounded by four infuiiatcd Turks. “But the 
recollection of you and your angel mother,” would 
Ludovic say to his daughter, 44 nerved my arm. 1 
was assailed by all my opponents. How three 
fell, I knew not; but severe and long was the con¬ 
flict with the last of uiy foes, whose powerful arm 
was raised against me. Already I saw my wife a 
mournful widow, and my child fatherless; and 
theso dreadful thoughts infused fresh vigor into 
my arm: I smote the infidel to death, hurled him 
from his steed, and rifled him as he lay. At this 
moment several of the cnomy appeared in sight, 
but 1 was too much exhausted to renew the peril¬ 
ous conflict. My gallant horse lay wounded, and 
in the agonies of death I threw myself on tlio Turk¬ 
ish courser, and forced him on at his utmost speed, 
until I regained my squadron. The saddle was 
steeped in the blood of my foe, and mine mingled 
with it. When a cessation of hostilities permitted 
the troops to rest for n space from the horrors of 
war, 1 hastened with the treasure which, during 
the campaign, 1 had acquired, to my house, pur¬ 
chased these fertile fields around my dwelling, 
and forgot, for a season, the miseries of war.” 

The good Ludovic would here pause. He still 
retained a lively recollection of his lost wife, and 
lie could not bear to narrate the circumstances of 
her illness and death. After that sad event, his 
home became hateful to him and he resolved again 
to engage in the arduous duties of a soldier. 
The little Theresa was kindly adopted into the 
family of his only brother, and there, after a lapse 
of some years, our good hussar found her bloom¬ 
ing in youthful beauty. 

Ludovic arrived only in time to close the eyes 
of his brother, who, on his death-bed entreated 
him to bestow Theresa on his only son, when 
they should have attained a proper age. Grateful 
for the almost parental care which had been be¬ 
stowed on his child, and moved by the situation 
of Ins brother, whose whole heart seemed to be 
bent on this union, Ludovic promised that when 
’his daughter should have attained the age of eigh¬ 
teen, she should become the wife of Karl, provided 
that Karl himself should desire the connexion at 
the appointed time; and, satisfied with this pro¬ 
mise, the old man died in peace. 


This engagement was concealed from Theresa, 
but it was known to Karl, who exulted in the 
thought that this rich prize would one day be his. 
With low habits, and a coarse turn of mind, the 
delicate graces of Theresa had no charms for him ; 
he loved her not, but he loved the wealth which 
would one day be hers, and which he looked on 
with a greedy eye. The thousand soft and name¬ 
less feelings which accompany a generous and 
tender passion, were unknown to Karl. It was a 
hard task to him to attend his gentle mistress; nor 
did he ever appear disposed to play the part of a 
lover, except when some other seemed inclined to 
supply his place. 

It was at a rural fete, given by Ludovic to his 
neighbors at the termination of an abundant har¬ 
vest, that Karl first chose openly to assert his 
right. He had taken it for granted that he should 
open tho dance with Theresa. What, then, was 
his indignation, when, on entering the apartment 
he saw Theresa; her slender waist encircled by 
the arm of a young hussar, moving in the grace¬ 
ful waltz! The evident superiority of his rival, 
whose well-knit limbs, firm step, nnd free and 
martial air, formed a striking contrast to his own 
clownish figure and awkward gait, only increased 
his ire. and in violent wrath, he advanced to 
Theresa, insisting on his right to open the dance 
with her. Theresa pleaded her engagement; 
he persisted ;—she tefused his request, and laugh¬ 
ed at his anger. He became violent and rude. 
The hussar interfered, and the quarrel rose 
to so high u pitch as to draw Ludovic to the 
spot. 

Karl, in a voice almost choked with passsion, 
laid his grievances before him. Theresa, in a 
tone of indignation, complained to her father of 
his insolence, and appealed to him whether she 
were not nt liberty to select any partner for the 
dance she thought proper. 44 You have no such 
liberty,” thundered forth Karl. “ You are my 
betrothed wife, and as such, you belong to me 
alone.” 

Theresa cast on him a smile of scorn and con¬ 
tempt, but it faded as she looked to her father, and 
a deadly paleness overspread her countenance as 
she inquired, •* Father, does this man speak 
truth?” 14 He does, my child,” was the reply; 
and she dropped insensible at his feet. 

The young hussar now knelt down beside her, 
passionately kissed her fair forehead, and raising 
her in his arms bore her to an adjoining apart¬ 
ment, followed by the father and Karl. Theresa 
slowly revived. At first she saw no one, and 
breathing a deep sigh, murmured, 44 It is all a hor¬ 
rid dream !” An anguished groan startled her 
into perception and agony. She looked up, and 
saw her father standing before her, with folded 
arms, and a countenance clouded with grief. 
Karl also stood near, with an exulting smile; and 
the hussar knelt beside her, but bis face was 
buried in his hands. She then found it was no 
dream. She looked to her father. “Father,is 
there no hope?” 

41 None,” replied be, 41 my honor is pledged.” 

She then turned to the hussar, and placed, for a 
moment, her cold hand in his; then rising sud¬ 
denly, threw herself at the feet of Karl. 41 0 
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Karl, have mercy! I love another—you do not 
love me—have pity on usi” 

44 By all the powers of heaven and hell, you 
shall be mine, Theresa !” 

44 1 appeal to my father.” 

44 Will your father violate his promise to the 
dead?” 44 1 will not,” said Ludovic, with solem¬ 
nity. 

“Then, Theresa,” exclaimed Karl, with fiend¬ 
like exultation, 44 no power on earth shall save 
you from being mine !”—and thus saying he left 
the house. 

Theresa rose from her knees, and threw herself 
into the arms of her lover. The presence of her 
father was no restraint on her pure tenderness. 
Her tears fell fast on his manly countenance, but 
his agony was too great for that relief. Ludovic 
was deeply moved. He approached them, en¬ 
deavored to calm their affliction, and related the 
circumstances under which this promise had been 
given; but his concluding words, 44 that he must 
hold it sacred,” threw them into new paroxysms 
of grief. 

44 We must part, then, Arnhold,” said the weep¬ 
ing Theresa, 44 we must part—ah! can we survive 
this cruel blow?” 

44 No,” said Arnhold, 44 no: I cannot live with¬ 
out you: let us once more entreat your father to 
have pity on us!” and the youthful lovers threw 
themselves at his feet. 

44 Arnhold!” said Ludovic, sternly, 44 thou a sol¬ 
dier, and ask me to tarnish my honor?” 

Arnhold felt the appeal; he started up, raised 
the weeping Theresa, cut off with his sabre one 
long bright tress, embraced and kissed her, pla¬ 
ced her in the arms of her father, and fled. 

Every passing day carried with it some portion 
of the fortitude of Theresa as if she saw the 
near approach of the period which was to consign 
her to a fate so dreadful. Three little weeks were 
all that lay between her and misery. Ludovic 
endeavored to soothe her, but she would not be 
comforted. Had even her affections been disen¬ 
gaged, Karl, would have been distasteful to her; 
but with affections placed on another, the idea of 
a union with him appeared insupportable. 

44 My dear child!” would Ludovic say, inter¬ 
rupting a passionate burst of grief, 44 by what 
magic has Arnhold gained possession of your 
heart?” 44 He is an hussar,” replied Theresa. 
There was something in the reply which moved 
Ludovic : he recollected that he himself had im¬ 
bued the mind of his daughter with sentiments of 
respect and esteem for the character of a good 
soldier; and conscience reminded him that he 
too often exal’ed the profession of arms above the 
peaceful and unobtrusive occupations of the hus¬ 
bandman. Was it wonderful, then, that Theresa 
should have imbibed something of this spirit ? or 
that she should have yielded her heart to one who 
possessed courage to defend her, and tenderness 
to sooth her, under the afflictions of life. Arnhold 
dwelt near them; he had been the playmate of 
Theresa, and with glowing cheeks and sparkling 
eyes, they had often listened together to the war¬ 
like exploits which die good Ludovic delighed to 
relate to them; and to these conversations might 
be attributed the passionate desire of Arnhold to 


adopt the profession of arms. Accustomed to see 
them play together as children, and liking the 
society of the generous and spirited boy, Ludovic 
forgot the danger, when their childhood passed 
away, of their affection assuming a totally differ¬ 
ent character. It was so, and Ludovic now saw, 
with deep grief, that his daughter was unalterably 
attached to the youthful soldier. 

If Theresa was unhappy, her father was scarce¬ 
ly less so : he blamed his own imprudence ; and 
on contrasting the characters of the two youths, a 
violent contrast between his feelings and his duty 
arose in his breast; the stern honor of a soldier 
triumphed, and he deemed himself bound to com¬ 
plete the sacrifice. Unable, however, to endure 
the sight of her grief, he carried her to the abode 
of a youthful female friend, who formerly resided 
near them, but on her marriage had removed to & 
village about sixty miles distant. There he left 
Theresa, after receiving her solemn promise that 
she would return with him the day before that on 
which she would complete her eighteenth year. 
44 Father,” said she, with streaming eyes, “ I have 
never deceived you. If I live, I will return ; but 
do not grieve too deeply should my heart break in 
this fearful struggle.” The old hussar dashed 
away a tear which strayed down his scarred 
and sun-burnt check, embraced his child, and 
departed. 

Time wore gradually away, and at last the day 
arrived which was to seal Theresa’s fate. It found 
her in a state of torpid despair. Exhausted by 
her previous struggles, all feeling seemed dead; 
but her mind was awakened to new suffering. A 
friend arrived to conduct her to her father. The 
good Ludovic lay, apparently, on the bed of 
death ; and with breathless impatience Theresa 
pursued her journey. 

On her arrival, her father's sick-room was not 
solitary. The detested Karl was there, and there 
too was the youthful hussar. 41 My child,” said 
Ludovic, 44 my days are numbered ; my fate must 
soon be decided, and, alas! yours also! To 
my dying brother I solemnly promised, that on 
this day I would offer you to his son for his bride. 
Without fulfllling my engagement, I could not die 
iu peace : even the grave would afford no rest. 
Can you sacrifice yourself for my future repose ?” 

44 1 can—I will,” cried the unfortunate Theresa, 
sinking on her knees, 44 so help me, heaven!” 

44 Heaven will bless adutifulchild!” said Ludo- 
vie, with fervor. 44 Karl, draw near.” Karl obey¬ 
ed—Theresa shuddered. 

44 Karl,” said Ludovic, 44 you say you love my 
child—cherish her, I conjure you, as you hope for 
future happiness. In her you will possess a trea¬ 
sure ; but I must warn you, she will bring you 
but one portion of my possessions.” Karl started, 
and retreated a few steps. “That, however,” 
continued Ludovic, 44 which I look upon as my 
greatest treasure, I give you with my daughter. 
You, Karl, believe me to have some virtues. 
Alas, alas! you know not the secret sins which 
have sullied my life ; the rapine, the murder—but 
enough of this! I have confessed to my spiritual 
father, and have obtained absolution for the dark 
catalogue—but on condition that 1 leave all my 
wealth to the church, as an atonement for my 
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transgressions. I could not forget I was a futher; 
I pleaded tlic destitute state of my child; I im¬ 
plored ; I entreated; at length I wrung from the 
pious father his consent that I should retain my 
greatest treasure for my Theresa, I chose my 
saddle. Keep it, dear child, in remembrance of 
an affectionate father. And you, Knrl, you are 
satisfied to relinquish worldly goods for the wel¬ 
fare of my soul ? Are you content to take my 
daughter with this portion !” 

“ Fool !” exclaimed Karl, “doting idiot! how 
dare you purchase exemption from punishment 
at my expense? Your wealth is mine; your pos¬ 
sessions must be the portion of my bride. 1 will 
reclaim them from those rapacious monks, and 
tear them from the altar !’ r 

“ You cannot, you dare not,” replied Ludovic, 
raising his voice in anger; “my agreement with 
your father had reference to my daughter only; 
my wealth formed no part of it.” 

“Driviller! dotard!” vociferated Karl, “think 
you that I will accept a portionless bride ? You 
must seek some other fool for your purpose—I re¬ 
nounce her.” 

“Give her to me, father!” cried Arnhold ; I 
swear to cherish and protect her ivhilo 1 live. 
Give her to me, and when she shall be the loved 
wife of my bosom, I will live for her; aye, and 
die for her!” 

“Karl laughed in mockery. “ You value life 
but little,” said he, “ to talk of sacrificing it for a 
woman. I never knew one worth the trouble of 
winning, and least of all Theresa.” 

The yonng hussar laid his hand on his sabre. 
Theresa threw herself between them. At the 
same moment Ludovic sprang from his couch, 
tore the covering from his head, snatched his sad¬ 
dle from the wall.where it hung, seized his sabre, 
with one stroke laid it open, and a stream of gold 
bezants, oriental pearls, and sparkling jewels, fell 
on the floor. “Wretch! worm! vile clod of the 
earth ! art thou not justly punished ? Hence, rep¬ 
tile ! be gone, before I forget that thou art of my 
Llood !” Ludovic, raised his sabre, and the das¬ 
tardly Karl fled, without daring togive utterance to 
the imprecation which hung on his colorless lips. 

Trampling under foot the costly jewels which 
lay strewed around, Theresa rushed forward and 
embraced her father, exclaiming, “ is not this a 
dream ? Are you indeed returned to me 7 Can 
this be real ?” 

“ Forgive me, my child,” exclaimed Ludovic, 
“ the pain I have been obliged to give your gene¬ 
rous heart. My eflort to make that wretch resign 
his claim to your heart has been successful. 
Grudge not that part of our store has been appro¬ 
priated to the holy church; not to purchase for¬ 
giveness of the sins I have mentioned, and of 
which, thank Heaven, I am guiltless, but to be the 
blessed means of saving you from a miserable 
fate. Kneel down, my children—aye, support 
her, Arnhold; lay her innocent head on your bo¬ 
som, and receive the fervent benediction of an 
old hussar.” 


Prudence is more frequently of use than any 
other intellectual quality. 


The Broken Heart. 

“How many bright eyes grow dim—how many 
soft cheeks grow pale—how many lovely forms 
fade away into the tomb, and none can tell the 
cause that blighted their loveliness. As the dove 
will clasp its wings to its side, and cover and con¬ 
ceal the arrow that is preying upon its vitals, so 
it is the nature of woman to hide from the world 
the pangs of wounded affection. The love of a 
delicate woman is always shy and silent. Even 
when fortunate, she scarcely breathes it to herself, 
but when otherwise, she buries it in the recess of 
her bosom, and there lets it cover and brood 
among the ruins of her peace. * * * 

Look for her after a little, and you will find Friend¬ 
ship weeping over her untimely grave, and won¬ 
dering that one who had but lately glowed with all 
tho radiance of health and beauty, should 60 
speedily be brought down to darkness and the 
worm.” 


Pale as a white rose, withering she lay— 

Lovely, though dying—and her eye divine 

Gleamed o’er the deepening shadows of decay. 
Like a stray sunbeam on a ruined shrine. 

She seemed too beautiful for Death’s embrace. 
And holiness engirt her as a zone; 

Language had fled, but Music's pictured grace 
Hung on those lips that late had breathed its tone. 

O thou! the perjured, cruel, faithless, blind! 

How couldst thou bow such sweetness to the dust? 

How break the heart,where thy lov’d image shrined, 
Dwelt in the beauty of undoubting trust! 

But thou didst break it; Nature could not cope 
With love neglected, whose undying power, 

E’en from the very sepulchre of Hope, 

Gushed forth like perfumes from a trampled 
flower. 

Tears for thy absence, sighs at thy neglect, 
Prayers for thy safety, smiles at thy return. 

And a fond blindness to thy worst defect— 

Thou didst repay with undissembled scorn. 

Yet there she lay, and on her dying bed 
She blessed thy name—then kissed the lock of 
hair 

That from thy brow in happier days she shred, 
Then looked to Heaven, and prayed to meet thee 
there. 


And with a holy look of hope and peace. 

She bowed her head—the parting pang was o’er, 
Yet no convulsion marked the soul’s release, 

The pallid lip a smile of rapture wore; 

Her fleeting soul one radiant beam had caught, 
Warm from the fountain of Eternal Day, 

And left the image of the breathing thought 
Impressed in beauty on the breathless clay. 


I saw her buried in patrician state, 

The sable plumes waved proudly o'er ber bier, 
With all the pomp that riches arrogate, 

To deck that dust, to which they yield no tear. 
And as 1 gazed upon the formal scene, 

Where all was cold collectedness and art, 

I thought one tear of secret grief had been 
A fitter tribute to a Broken Heart. 
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ORIGINAL. 

Rosaline; or, the Maid of Paris. 

BY T. A. WOKRALL. 

A nobleman, attached to the court of Louis the 
fourteenth, received a visit from a beautiful young 
lady, whom his pander had discoved living with 
her mother, in a state of great poverty and suffer¬ 
ing : But such was her extreme sensibility, exqui¬ 
site loveliness, and mental distress, that with great 
magnaminity, he at once returned her to her mo¬ 
ther, for whose future support he immediately 
provided. 

Lords, dukes, and princes throng'd the Hall, 

And brilliant was the festival: 

Rich robes, and plumes and stars were there, 

And the masquers moved to the waltz's air: 

Joy mark'd the night—’twas a night in France, 
And lady and lord mov'd in the dance: 

Oh, such was the night in the month of flowers, 
When love is love; and the fragant bowers 
Echoed the joy of the vernal hours. 

The young, the beautiful, and the gay, 

Join’d in the swelling and bright array ; 

And the morning rose in golden light, 

E're vanish'd the crow’d of that festive night. 

The Duke return'd to his princely hall, 

But his heart had been touch'd at the festival; 

He thought of the beautiful he had seen, 

Still one was not there—fair Rosaline! 

And yet he had never seen the maid, 

And thought of her only—to be betrayed— 

For his page had reported her passing fair, 

Of the sweetest smile—and engaging air. 

With a face, which the shades of melancholly, 
Darken’d, the more to enrich with grace ; 

And all that belong'd to the bright and holy, 
Beam'd, like a star, in that sinless face. 

In his sleep there stole, 

A dream o'er his soul; 

Then a lady came, 

In beauty’s flame— 

And the maiden stood, 

In a suppliant mood— 

* I come all alone; 

But oh, kind sir, 

Have mercy on one ; 

And pray pity her, 

Whom a mother's woe, 

Has reduc'd so low: 

Spare a mother's fears. 

And a maiden's tears.' 

Sudden he started up from his sleep ; 

Yet he saw no maiden—nor maiden weep; 

‘ Ha! 'twas a dream, yts, it was she: 

Yu oh, how beauttful even in sleep ! 

Why came she at this lone hour to me l 
And then she seem'd to weep .' 

Enter'd a page at the sound of the bell, 

The crimson chamber where thoughtful he lay ; 
And the business Robin knew full well; 

' Hear me Robin , then hasten away — 

Where is the girl of the sunny eye t 
Pa g‘, thou saidst her dtoeUmg was near . 


Lose not a moment, but fly , page, fly — 

Go thee—and bring the maiden here; 

Gold shall be her's—and gold shall be thine, 

Make but the bright-ey'd maiden mine: 

Now Robin , away—her dwelling is nigh, 

And bring me the girl of the sunny eye .' 

The maiden came—of the sunny eye, 

Like a brilliant hung in a vernal sky; 

Modest and shy as the trembling fawn, 

While deep distress hung like a cloud; 

Thrown as a mist around her brightness— 

4 Ha /' cried the Duke as she trembling bow’d, 
The joy of her spirit wasdimm'd—for its brightness, 
Had pass’d on the wings of year's of care, 

And seem’d to be wedded to dark despair. 

A violet deep of silk she wore, 

A faded Cashmere hid her breast; 

Save where it parted—revealing more, 

Than ever comported with hermit’s rest; 

As white as the lilly was that skin, 

Type of the spirit, so pure within ! 

Her forehead was fair—as the marble fair. 

And braids hung round of her auburn bair; 

No gem or jewel glistened there. 

But under the curls instead there shone, 

Eyes which emitted a living light, 

Richer than jewels—and all her own, 

Was the lustre, which sparkled there so bright; 
And her peach-tinted lips so sweet in bliss, 

Seem'd to ask for a long and burning kiss! 

4 Dear lady, / did not look for tears — 

Nay, do not tremble, but calm thy fears; 

Tf virtue be dearer than gold to thee . 

Go,—lovely as thou hast seem'd to me. 

Nay, do not retire, look up—that eye— 

Beauttful! Oh, that on me it smiTd ! 

Thouweepest! Oh lady tell me why f 
Be seated , I will not harm thee child; 

Tf friendship and gold—nay startle not! 

Have power to soothe thy pityless lot: 

My gold shall be thine and friendship too, 

Then tell me thy grief—' 

• I wiU tell thee true.' 

4 My father was an officer, 

High in command he stood; 

He charg'd the foe—and he bravely fell 
On Blenheim's field of blood. 

My dearest sister, Julia, 

Mourn'd to hear our father's doom, 

Her spirit griev’d for one short month. 

Then we bore her to the tomb. 

The winter came—and deep distress, 

1 But words cannot impart; 

The cruel withering of our souls, 

The agony of heart. 

For days we have not tasted food, 

And at the best we fed; 

In thankfulness to heaven for that— 

Upon a little bread. 

Thus have we liv’d in hope and fear, 

Worn down by daily care; 

And Faith alone sustain'd our souls, 

From the dark gulf of despair. 

Three days, ( had not tasted food, 

The third night came without relief: 
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I did not shed a single tear, 

My heart was like the winter's leaf. 

Had all the world been mine that night. 

The earth, of gold ; the sea a gem; 

As I look'd on my mother's pangs, 

For bread, I would have given them. 

The hour struck ten—we bow’d in prayer, 
Prayer to the Holy and the Just; 

4 Pity us Father, hear our cries, 

And cast us not unto the dust,* 

Trembling I rose, but oh ! the woe, 

Which seiz’d my soul I cannot tell; 

4 My daughter , bread, 1 my mother said, 

*My dearest child ;’ then fainting fell. 

I rais’d her up, yet scarce had strength; 

* Mother look up—it is thy child ! 

Speak—art thou dying mother dear V 
She faintly spoke, and sweetly smil’d. 

4 'Twos but a fainting Jit, my love, 

1 Twill pass—I feel relief—my breath 
Is easier,—lay me on the bed — 

It is not yet the hour of death. 

Now kiss thy mother, child, once more, 

Again my girl: the last perchance: 

Thai thou wilt thy poor mother give. 

Unless some pitying friend advance. 

Sleep may relieve our gnawing pangs. 

Yes, I shall sleep, my dear, good night! 

Even yet 1 trust in God, and think, 

Some aid may come with morning's light .* 

She lay in sleep, and by her side, 

I took my seat, absorbed in thought; 

My mother’s pure and spotless life, 

Had by its high example taught. 

The jaws of death seem’d open spread, 
Another day, our strength would fail; 

Already had she fainted once, 

Her countenance even now how pale! 

Once more I bow’d, and tried to pray, 

But grief was like a fire within; 

A fever madden’d all my blood. 

Oh! God, and must I yield to sin ? 

I knew thy envoy! she had tried, 

Long, long before her offers vain; 

To die a lingering death seem’d hard, 

My mother too!—this Was the pang. 

But far more bitter seem’d the course, 

That I should yield; such thoughts would rise; 
And to preserve my mother dear, 

Submit myself a sacrifice.’ 

< Go—where thy mother waits thee. 

With a full and bitter heart; 

Tell her that bright as beauty seems, 

And lovely as thou art; 

Not for the Dauphin’s heritance, 

Not for a king’s control, 

Not for the sceptre of proud France, 

Would I destroy thy soul. 

Go—where thy life was cradled, 

Where tby life-spark kindled first; 

Where thy young mind, unstain’d by art, 

In purity was nurs’d. 

Tell her this—though passion’s victim, 

I am not lost to feeling; 


Tell her—I never look’d unmov’d. 

On a soul in anguish kneeling. 

Go then—and tell her truly, 

Though joy through life has been my aim; 

I spurn with manly pride the thought, 

To mantle thee with shame. 

Say—I will see her very soon, 

For lady, she who gave thee birth 
And nurst thy young heart’s purity, 

Must be above all common worth. 

Go—the glad tidings bear to her, 

I charge thee not to yield to sadness; 

Henceforth her days shall flow in peace* 

And thine, be those of joy and gladness.’ 

She stood in her beauty—’twas beauty in tears, 
With the smile, which the dark eye of grief often 
wears. 

And the melting of heart which subdued her just 
then, 

She ne’er felt before—perhaps never again. 

In vain was the effort to tell all {he felt, 

The heart that is swelling must speak thro*the eye; 
Tears cors’d her cheek—and then lowly the 
knelt, 

And an orison rose up to the Spirit on high; 

She pass’d from the Hall, and she hurried on home, 
And a voice as she enter’d said— 4 Come daughter, 
come.’ 

A courtier who happen’d to see Rosaline, 

Stood amaz’d at the beauty and grace he bad seen; 
He won her fond heart—and he made her a wife, 
And peace, joy, and love mark’d the rest of her 
life. 

When she spoke of the Duke, how her warm bo¬ 
som glow’d, 

For fortune and favor he freely bestow’d ; 

But that morning, that morning was never forgot, 
When he look’d on her poor and her pityless lot. 
And the heir-loom long kept was a piece of the 
gold. 

It was priz’d by the young and rever’d by the old; 
Transmitted by mother to child as a token. 

Of a daughter’s affection, by sorrow unbroken; 
And his name was pronounc'd by her tremulous 
breath/ 

As she peacefully yielded herself up to death; 

A mother's grave receiv'd her clay, 

And mother and daughter together lay; 

One tear for a mother's dark distress, 

And a smile for the daughter's faithfulness. 

Philadelphia, 1836 . 


On Kissing. 

And if it were not lawful, 

The lawyers would not use it; 
And if *t were not pious 
The Clergy would not choose it; 
And if’t were not a dainty thing. 
The ladies would uotcrave it; 
And if’t were not plentiful, 

The poor gifls could not have it. 
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The Phantom Ship. 

The belief in ghosts, fairies, and other super¬ 
natural appearances, is fast falling into disrepute 
in Ireland; but yet there are many parts of the 
country in which their existence is still as firmly 
believed as the words of the parish priest, and 
where a man would be accounted as something 
akin to an infidel, did he venture to express a 
doubt upon the subject. In the seaport towns on 
the south-eastern coast, the power of evil spirits, 
which are supposed to be doomed on account of 
their crimes to remain for a certain number of 
years tenants of the air, is universally recognized 
by the uneducated classes, which in those districts 
form an overwhelming majority ; and the changes 
of the weather to calm or tempest are, if not 
directly imputed to their caprice, believed to be 
effected through their immediate ageney. Their 
favor is never courted, nor their protection asked 
for ; but the people deem it dangerous to speak of 
them with disrespect, and their vengeance is very 
much feared. 

Lying off the coast of the county of Cork, and 
distant about a mile from the bay of Youghal, 
there is a small island known by the name of 
44 Cable Island,” which is regarded with singular 
superstition. It is said to be the favorite resting- 
place of a spirit, that some century and a half since 
animated the body of Pirate Kelly, a daring out¬ 
law, whose outrages and desperate deeds are still 
spoken of in the traditions of the neighborhood, 
and is considered to be under his undisputed con¬ 
trol. The soil is rich, and might without much 
difficulty be made fruitful, but its cultivation is 
neglected. No person resides upon the island, as 
it is thought unsafe to remain there after sunset; 
and it is rarely visited, except by a few cottiers in 
the immediate neighborhood, who go thither to 
collect sea-weed, which they use as manure or 
reduce to kelp. Much treasure is said to be 
buried in the island, and it is the universal belief 
that the pirate appears in his ship outside a dan¬ 
gerous reef of rocks in the neighborhood when¬ 
ever the tempest rages, and frequently on the 
night preceding a stormy day, as an announce¬ 
ment of the coming hurricane. 

The particulars of this story were communica¬ 
ted to me at Youghal, by an old man named 
Maurice Power, who had been for upwards of 
twenty years one of the crew of a large ferry¬ 
boat, which, before the erection of the bridge 
across the river Blackwaler, formed the only 
medium of communication between Youghal and 
the opposite shore of the county of Waterford ; 
and who, with the exception of a few years that 
he had served on board of one of his Majesty's 
•hips, had been a resident of that place ever since 
his boyhood. Power told, the tale, too, under 
circumstances that forcibly indicated the strength 
of the popular faith on the subject. Upon a fear¬ 
fully tempestuous day when every boat was 
drawn up on shore, a group of half-a-dozen men 
Were observed standing upon the pier, with folded 
arms, conversing closely together, and looking 
anxiously out of the harbor as if momentarily 
expecting the appearance of some sail. There 
was no ship in sight; every vessel in the harbor 


had retired into shelter, and nothing met the view 
but a dieary waste of water, which heaved to and 
fro with that convulsive motion that indicates the 
immediate approach of a storm. The sea-gulls 
fied towards the land, and mingled their startling 
' shriek with the hoarse moanings of the surge and 
the dismal howling of the wind. 

44 I wouldn’t give a bit of t’baccy for his life,” 
said one, as I approached. 

44 By Gor they are dead men, Bill, unless they 
make Ballycotton before dark,” replied a tall and 
muscular man, wrapped in a pilot-coat, and wear¬ 
ing a weather cap that fell back upon his 
shoulders. 

44 I told him how ’twould be,” said Maurice 
Power, whom I recognized among them ; 11 he 
wouldn’t take the advice of an older man than 
himself.” 

44 What’s the matter, Maurice ?»’ said I, inter¬ 
rupting him. 

41 Why, Sir, we’re looking out for the Nancy. 
Bill Sullivan would go out this morning, though I 
advised him not to do so. He started about two 
o’clock this morning, and the Lord send that he 
does not catch more than he went to fish for. 
They saw the skip last night. 

<* The Lord between iis and all harm!” exclaim¬ 
ed a woman who had just come up, dropping a 
courtesy and making rapidly the sign of the cross 
on her forehead. 

14 Who saw it Maurice T” demanded three or 
four voices together with the utmost eagerness. 

44 Why, some of the Algerines 
This announcement appeared to strike the 
utmost terror into all the listeners, who now 
tvalked *away in different directions, leaving 
Maurice and me together. I took the opportunity 
of asking him some questions relative to 11 the 
ship,” at the sceptical tendency of many of which 
he appeared disposed to be angry. 

44 A’ thin, Sir,” said he, placing his back 
against one of the pillars of the market-place, 
under which arcade we had walked in the mean¬ 
time, 44 1 wonder at you, to ax such a question. 
God help us, many a poor fellow saw that to his 
cost. Why, what else wrecked 4 the Friends t* 
To be lost on her own rocks after being up the 
Mediterranean, and away from Youghal for as 
| good as twelve months. Wisha, then, if it were 
I God’s will, it was a pity that poor Harry Edwards 
should hare gone so soon. He was as good a 
creature as ever lived—never harmed nor hurted 
mortal. The very day that he sailed, he (rented 
me to a glass of grog , because he said I was the 
first that ever put an oar into his hand—’twasn’t 
for the value of it, Sir.” 

44 You say,” said I, 44 that 4 The Friends’ was 
wrecked by Pirate Kelly T” 

44 Wisha, Sir,” he replied, it isn’t right to be 
discoursing of such people, an’ our own people 
out at sea on such a day as this is—the Lord save 
us!” 

After a pause, he continued, 44 True enough. 


* A term of contempt applied by professional 
watermen to peasants who alternately use the 
spade and oar. 
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’tvras he that wrecked lior. The mate, Sir, you 
know was the only one of the crew who escaped. 
He was washed ashore at Knock-’a-doon, and I 
heard him tell it with his own lips. It was a 
dismal bad night. They couldn't see the lights 
upon the mast-head, and every thing was in con¬ 
fusion on board. The tiller-ropes was carried 
away, the helmsman knocked down, and nobody 
could get near the tiller, as it kept dashing from 
side to side. Well, Sir, after the vessel was driv¬ 
ing for above a quarter of an hour, one of the men 
got the helm again, and in a minute afterwards a 
voice, as if from a vessel just by, roared out, 

* Port—port! ship ! Hoy ! Port your helm or 
you’ll be on the breakers !’ The mate tould me, 
Sir, that he heard this with his own ears. 

*•* Port your helm!’ said the captain to a man 
at the rudder. 

•* 4 What would I port for f’ said he ; 4 d—n it, 
do you want us to run ashore V 

** * Your’e driving ashore !’ shouted the voice 
again. 

4 » 4 Port your helm!’ cried the captain, as he 
violently seized the tiller from the helmsman. 
The ship obeyed the rudder, and in an instant she 
was dashed upon the rocks. The captain had 
only time to say, 44 The Lord have mercy on our 
souls!’ as a wave struck him to the deck, and 
washed him overboard. The next morning, Sir, 
some of the dead bodies, and the mate, who had 
yet life in him, along with a few pieces of the 
wreck, were found on the shore by the coast¬ 
guards.” 

Maurice was here interrupted by the running 
of several persons along the quay, with # cries of 
44 a sail!” 

44 It’s not the Nancy, Sir,” said he, as he bent 
slowly forward to see what was in sight. 44 I 
know she’ll be lost: I told Sullivan so, but he 
wouldn’t believe me.” 

A vessel was now plainly apparent off the 
44 Easter-Point,” evidently not a British ship, from 
the style of her rigging. She remained but a 
moment in sight, as a difficulty of weathering the 
point, caused her immediately to go about. The 
suddenness of her disappearance gave rise to sev¬ 
eral conjectures among the groups which still 
remained anxiously on the look out, and by many 
she was thought to be nothing more nor less than 
Pirate Kelly’s own ship. 

44 A’ thin, may be, Sir,” said Maurice Power, as 
soon as the sensation created by the appearance 
of the strange sail in some degree subsided, 44 you 
never have heard this sains Pirate Kelly’s his¬ 
tory t” 

I replied that I was unacquainted with the 
particulars. 

44 Why, Sir,” continued he, 44 when my great 
grandfather was a boy, there were no coast¬ 
guards in these places: and people had a deal | 
more of their own way, especially in the smug¬ 
gling line, than they have now. Boys vrould run 
in of a night, sometimes up the river, and some¬ 
times out at the island, with their cargoes; and I 
have heard it for certain, that you could then buy 
a yard of the finest t’baccy for a penuy-piece. 
Well, Sir, Kelly, who knew the spot well, being 


born out at Ballyvergin, made a constant trade of 
it, till at last he took to be a pirate; seizing and 
plundering every thing he could lay his hands 
upon. His men used to come ashore in a gang, 
armed with swords, thieving and robbing, and 
running away with any pretty girl that chanced to 
come in their way. This went on for a long time, 
till at last word was given that Kelly was out at 
Cable Island. The mayor, os soon os he heard of 
it, went up to the Barrack for all the soldiers he 
could get. He took some yeoircn, too, and they 
all went out in boats to Cable Island. Kelly saw 
them coming, but there was no escape, as it was 
low water, and his little cutter was high and dry 
on the strand. However, he made a long fight of 
it, and after some of his men had been shot and the 
rest of his men taken prisoners, showed the sol¬ 
diers a chase all over the island. After all, they 
didn’t catch him—he turned round—dashed a 
pistol that had missed fire into the face of the 
foremost, and then sprang over the cliff into the 
tide. Well, Sir, so exasperated was the Mayor, 
that he ordered all the prisoners to be shot on the 
spot. Sorry enough they were for it afterwards, 
too, for nobody knew where the money was 
buried.” 

44 Money buried f” 

14 Yes, Sir, to be sure,” said Maurice, in answer 
to this interrogatory, 44 firkins of it.” 

44 And has the spot been since discovered ?” 

44 Discovered I” returned he, 44 why, aure, all 
the world knows where it is now.” 

44 Do they, indeed,” said I; 44 why then allow it 
to remain there T” 

44 Well, I suppose,’* said he, in reply, 44 as you 
ax the question you know nothing about the black 
that’s watching it. They called him Gillick. 
Kelly used always to leave one man to mind the 
money, and him he swore never to quit it alive or 
dead, till he was relieved by another of the crew. 
The black was left on guard at the time the sol¬ 
diers came, and sure enough he never left it 
since. Several people went out there at different 
times, hunting for the money. Some of them lost 
their eye-sight, and others got fits. Tisn’t two 
months ago, since Mary Honan made her husband 
and some of bis neighbors go out to dig for it, 
because of a dream which she had. But after all 
they were afraid to go into the cave, on account of 
the roaring voice of the black.” 

Evening was now approaching, and the people, 
at length, wearied with watching, began to dis¬ 
perse towards their homes. 

44 1 hope, Sir,” said Maurice, as l»e wished me 
good evening, 44 that wc sha’nt have bad news in 
the morning ; but I’m afraid of poor Sullivan— no 
one that ever sailed out at Youghal harbor after 
the warning of the ship, came back alive.” 

The morning catfie, and every body was anxioos 
to learn the extent of the injury caused by the 
storm. 

44 The old church bell, 8ir, was ringing all 
night,” said a woman, in answer to the first 
inquiry I made on the aiibjpct; 44 six ould houses 
have been blown down; and a brig, full of t'baccy, 
has been run up upon the Red Bank.” 

I hastened towards the quay, and soon learned 
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that a fine brig, laden with contraband goods, had 
been driven in during the night, and had since 
been abandoned by her crew. The rudder of a 
sloop had been washed on shore, but there had 
been no wreck in the bay. Intelligence was 
brought from the opposite shore that a foreign 
ship had been driven into a small bay about a 
mile from the harbor, and that all were saved 
except one sick man forgotten in the hurry of 
escape. Nothing, however, had been heard of 
Sullivan, or the Nancy. 

The day wore on—but still she came not. Mau¬ 
rice Power appealed to every body concerning the 
correctness of his prediction, and the most san¬ 
guine began now to despair of her return. 

There is perhaps no scene, among the many 
distressing ones with which human life is che¬ 
quered, more truly heart-rending, than a group 
composed of a wife, a mother, brothers, and chil¬ 
dren, wringing their hands, in despair, on learning 
the sudden loss of those upon whom their exist¬ 
ence depended, and who but a few hours 
previously moved among them in life and health ; 
nr waiting in agonized anxiety to learn whether 
the coming intelligence brought news of life or 
death. The friends of Sullivan and his crew re¬ 
mained upon the quay for many hours in this state 
of distraction. Ship after ship arrived, but still no 
views. Suddenly, a young boy, with bare feet and 
uncovered head, rushed towards the quay where 
the people were waiting, waving the cap which 
he held in his hand, and shouting “ Huzza!— 
Huzza !” 

“ What's the matter, Tbady T” said a man, 
endeavoring to stop him. 

44 Huzza !” cried the boy, as he bounded off, 

Where's Norry Sullivan f They’ve come !" 

A loud hurrah burst from die crowd on hearing 
the announcement. 

44 How ?—Where?—Is it the Nancy ?*' demand¬ 
ed a thousand voices, from the hardy urchin. 

41 They're all safe," said he, as he bounded back 
again; 14 all —only Tom McDaniel broke his arm.” 

He was immediately followed by the crowd, 
who hastened to congratulate their friends. 

The Nancy had been driven into Ballycotton, a 
place about six miles distant; but in such a batter¬ 
ed state as to be no longer fit for service. 

41 Well," said Maurice Power, on learning the 
event, 44 I knew that no vessel that sailed after 
Kelly’s warning, would ever return again. 
They’ve only to thank God that they didn't 
leave their lives after them too!" 


Perception of Women. 

The perception of a woman is as quick as 
lightning. Her penetration is intuitive—almost 
instinct. By a glance she will draw a deep and 
just conclusion. A philosopher deduces infer¬ 
ences ; and his inferences shall be right, but he 
gets to the head of the stair-case, if I may so say, 
by slow degrees, mounting step by step. She 
arrives at the top of the stair-case, as well as he; 
but whether she flew there, is more than she 
knows herself. While she trusts her instinct she 
is scarcely ever deceived, and she is generally lost 
when she begins to reason .—Sherlock. 

9 


ORIGINAL. 

Tahamold, or the Raven Hair. 

Extract from the unpublished Poem * 


44 The mount is high—its sides are steep, 
And at its foot the waters sleep. 

Its paths are rough; and sharp its crests, 
Where’er the weary foootfal rests. 

Seldom the natives of the plain, 

Attempt its lofty peaks to gain. 

Its yawning chasms are widely spread, 
With many a venomed serpent’s bed. 

On jutting crags that stand beyond 
The slanting rock’s uneven bound, 

Dwarfish oaks and dogwood grow ; 

Their knotted roots scarce piercing through 
Thin shells of earth, the stormy wind 
Upon the tottering fragment bind. 

And frequently, the rain and sleet 
Have torn the soil beneath their feet, 
Leaving them unsupported there. 

The sport of every wanton air. 

In the choked rifts their tendrils cring, 

And often, by the tempest wing 
They’re swept, while waving to and fro, 
And tumbled in the waves below. 

Sharp stones that from a giddy height 
The tired traveller’s foot invite,— . 

And as he leaps their points to gain, 

Fall with him beck upon the plain,— 
Dashed from a pinnacle so high,— 

Left on the ground to groan and die." 

44 And now he saw the wretched maid, 
Sitting beneath the alder shade, 

Humming a mournful Indian air, 

And twining blossoms in her hair. 

Her slender form reclined among, 

Heaps of gay blossoms strewed along. 
Gracefully as spirits lie, 

Round the confines of the sky ; 

Delicate, as shapes that gleam, 

Upon a lover’s morning dream ; 

Perfect, as the smiles that shine 
Upon the just, in streams divine 
Of light celcstiat, downward driven * 
From the open gates of heaven. 

It seemed as if the souls that bless 
The gay and varied wilderness, 

Had brought the maid from other spheres— 
The holy land of after years— 

And placed her there, that men might see, 
And feel with every exstacy, 

The joy—the bliss that angels share, 
Throughout the golden fields of air. 
Reclining in her perfumed bower, 

Of blossoms, bright, and sweet, and wild; 
Oh ! it was nature’s holiest hour, 

And she was nature’s loveliest child." 


# The poem, will shortly be published by 
Carey, Lea & Blanchard, of Philadelphia. 


True goodness is not merely a thing of words 
and opinions, but a living principle, brought into 
every action of a man’s life. 
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ORIGINAL. 

TALE OF THE ABSENT LOVER. 

IT IDWAED MATURI*. 


^‘ ’Twai ever thus from childhood's hour, 

I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay— 

I never nurs’d a tree or flower, 

But ’twas the first to fade away.”— lat.la room. 

41 Remember you not the happy hours 
We buried in loves sweet bowers ? 

Heaping over their corses cold 

Blossoms and leaves instead of mould.”— stielly. 


44 1 well remember,”said Bertuccio, “the morn¬ 
ing whose rising brightness was dimmed in the 
eyes of the future traveller, by the tears shed at his 
departure. Happiness, honor, and domestic 
peace, wero then the inmates of this Castle, which 
I regret to hear, have since been superseded by 
colder and gloomier guests. I tore myself from 
the arms of my friends, which chained me to the 
spot, with that ardor and strength, with which af¬ 
fection seeks to poison the cup of separation, by 
lingering out the last moment in gazing on 
the features of those it loves, nnd giving fresh 
aliment to the bitterness of memory. But the 
pangs of separation were soA, and the expres¬ 
sion of sorrow silent, to the Inst look Sybilla 
flung on me ; one in which the calmness of resig¬ 
nation conquered the struggling tear of elo¬ 
quence and pain. Giulio accompanied me ac- 
crossthe mountain, and we separated. A year in 
my anticipation the utmost of my absence. 

In safety I reached the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, where our vessel stood equipped to proceed 
to Smyrna. Our voyage was speedy and prosper¬ 
ous; and 1 was hospitably received by tde indi¬ 
vidual to whom my commission was directed. 
The business of my mission becoming more en¬ 
larged than I had anticipated, I was compelled to 
extend niy residence till nearly three years. The 
voluptuous manners of the East, far exceeding the 
indolence and relaxation of Italian life, bore but 
little charms for me, when the heart, over whose 
feelings I still Held command, was constantly re¬ 
curring to the recollections of my betrothed; 
sweetened as they were by the anticipation of my 
return, and the happiness which awaited me, in 
the oompletion of our vows. Day succeeded day 
in the recreation of divers amusement; amd the 
excitement of oriental manner and beauty gave a 
speedy lapse to the hours of tbeit sultry evenings. 

The individual to whose generosity and courte¬ 
sy, I was indebted for the extension of my social 
circle, possessed a lovely daughter, eminently 
skilled in those lighter accomplishments which em¬ 
bellish her sex, and whioh in her, derived a new 
charm from the grace and affability which accom¬ 
panied them. My heart was perhaps somewhat 
enlisted in ths bands, (which beauty so dexterous¬ 
ly weaves around its victim, as that he too fre¬ 
quently bears them, not with the sorrow of a cap¬ 


tive, but ihc lightness and buoyancy of voluntary 
enthralment; ) from her strong similarity to 8y- 
biHa, whose image her presence never failed to 
revive in my memory. Her features were truly 
oriental, prominent and dark; the latter forming 
the only discriminating characteristic between the 
present and the absent. The more 1 gazed on her, 
the more 1 felt for her the purity of a fraternal at¬ 
tachment; and constancy to my vow compelled 
me to embrace the assistance of memory, to with¬ 
stand the facinations and charms of Hinda. We 
were constantly alone; and that secret confiding 
interchange of sentiment, which is so favorable to 
the gradual alliance of hearts, and developement 
of feelings, while it was pernicious to her f s, only 
armed -mine with more strength and resolution to 
resist its influence. 

We had participated in the excitement of 
dancing in the open air, at a large entertainment 
given by her fafher; the senses intoxicated alike 
by the beauty and grace which surrounded me; 
the clash of the music and the unobstructed echos 
answered by the neighboring hills; seemed at 
length to repose in the stillness and bosom of the 
night; the breath which faintly fanned our ebeeks 
laden with the odors of the gardens and parterres 
which realized the loveliness of a second Eden; 
hut above all the beauty of the scene consecrated 
by the silent lovely ray, which though it soothes is 
also the warmest minister toexciteme nt and passion. 

Suddenly there was a pause in the festive min¬ 
strelsy of the distant groups, and the lovely ma¬ 
gic of the scene was dee|»ened and harmonised 
by the delicate notes of a maiden so plaintively 
sweet as to give a melancholy expression to the 
words, replete with an asperation to purer enjoy¬ 
ments, and holier raptures than Earth affords— 

The moon is shining fair and bright. 

And Hesperus* the starry guide 
Is clad in robes of pearly light; 

And blushes like a vestal-bride, 

Whese vow is whisper’d to the night. 

There’s not a star in that bright vale. 

That spreads its burnish’d hues above; 

But thrills with the ethereal tale, 

* 4i Hesperus that led the starry host.”— 

PmmMm Loti. 
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How angels worship when they love : 

For their’s is not the fickle vow. 

That fades upon the quivering breath, 

But pure and quenchless as the bow; 

Whose mellow beams betoken faith. 

Nor their’s the sigh, nor their’s the pain, 

That bows the form and breaks the heart; 

Nor their’s the melancholy strain, 

That woos the lip when lovers part 
Away then my spirit to realms afar, 

Where roams those myriad orbs above; 

And cull the hues of each wandering star, 

To deck the image of Earthly Love. 

My heart over-wrought by such a scene, we 
were retiring, Hinda was leaning on my arm; and 
we were passing through one of those terraces, 
for which the oriental gardens are so justly famed ; 
when having stopped but for a moment in silent 
admiration of the calmness of the heavens; a 
stranger, whom I had never seen before, and 
whose jealousy, perhaps Hinda’s preference of 
me had excited, past us; and though his face was i 
averted, I could plainly hear these words : 

“ Stranger, beware! The path of love is strewn 
with roses, but there never yet was a wreath « oith- 
out athom ! n 

We turned round on the moment, the figure had 
disappeared, and descending by a flight of stairs 
mingled with the crowd. The words were plain 
and simple, but their ultimate meaning and appli¬ 
cation perplexed me. My own heart responded 
to the truth of the metaphor. I could not guess 
whether Love or the beautiful being who hung on 
my arm, was the representative of ‘ the thorn * We 
hastened from the terrace, to which we had been 
almost chained in contemplating the chastity of the 
moon ; and we parted in silence. I scarcely, in 
the recollection of the stranger’s words, regarded 
Hinda’s expression, but remember since, it was 
eloquent with sadness, which almost betrayed an 
anxious surrender of heart and hand, to one who 
was already betrothed, and never forgot his vow. 

I retired to my apartment that night. The tem¬ 
perature was mild, and my casement was open ; 
the full broad moon shed her light upon me, and 
revealed every object manifestly in the distance. 
Her light, the arbetress of the heart, and the re¬ 
viver of every vow and sound it has mutely wit¬ 
nessed, brought to my mind Sybilla and the mu¬ 
tual pledges of our faith. Then followed in the 
train, the events of the evening; the flush of beau¬ 
ty in the excitement of the dance; the cup of 
Elysium our spirits so eagerly drained upon 
the terrace, and lastly, the mysterious words 
of the stranger; a compound of caution and hostil¬ 
ity. As I was thus musing and endeavoring to 
disentangle their perplexity, my eyes were direct¬ 
ed to two figures muffled in mantles, careless¬ 
ly sauntering uuder my casement, so very slowly 
as to raise my suspicion that they wished me 
to hear every word of their conversation. One 
of them, whose figure strongly identified itself with 
him who had thAt night addressed me; stopping 
suddenly, aad raising his voice, said— 

“The sons of Italy may boast of the cloudless- 
ness of their skies, and the beauty of their moon; 


but I believe the oriental clime is as sunny, and 
her moon as silvery.” 

The mention of Italy was so very significant as 
to arrest my attention almost to breathlessness. 
His companion answered in a voice equally firm 
and exalted. 

“ They seem anxious to arrogate the monopoly 
of beauty to their own land ; their boast and confi¬ 
dence are not strictly confined to their skies; but 
they think also that the charm! of manliness and 
grace are peculiarly their own. Let them exhibit 
these resistless fascinations to the maidens of Ita¬ 
ly alone ; or they soon shall find our hearts are 
warm and revengeful, as our complexions are 
swarthy and burnt.” 

Can they, under this general intimation, thought 
I anxiously, possibly convey a particular mean¬ 
ing ? 

“ How lovely a being,” continued the first, “ is 
the lady Hinda. How instinct was every emotion 
of my heart, when I beheld her graceful and exqui¬ 
site form in the dance! I had hoped this night to 
share the honor of her hand, but rejection to a 
proud heart is a torture, embittered by the humility 
of solicitation. And since the arrival of that Ita¬ 
lian," he added disdainfully, “ every request and 
advance from mo has been met by coldness and 
denial.” 

The possibility of any other application of his 
words but to myself, was now utterly extinguish¬ 
ed, and ere I was rash enough to descend and 
demand an explanation, I was perhaps toe coldly 
prudent to remain and listen further. The stran¬ 
ger proceeded— 

“ I told ye I met them on yonder terrace, and 
had I been concealed by a darker night, I would 
have made that Italian pay the penalty of rejec¬ 
tion and revenge.” 

The meaning was now too manifest, and indig¬ 
nation overwhelming more moderate or tempered 
feeling, I seized the small sword, which I had 
detached from my side, and leaped from my 
casement, which was raised but a few feet above 
the earth. Would you believe that in the midst of 
the insult and pointed indication of myself, which 
I so keenly felt; pride and indignation were for a 
moment merged in the memory of Sybella, whose 
imaginary entreaties almost dissuaded mo from 
the temerity of my intention. I rushed forward, 
however, heedless of the consequences, and anx¬ 
ious to redeem my name from the taunt with 
which a rival had branded it. The stranger and I 
were soon face to face, my sword he saw reflected 
the ray of the moon, and the circumstance attract¬ 
ing his eye with the aspect of defiance, in a 
moment his was unsheathed. 

“ Yon spoke of Italy,” I said calmly, endeavor¬ 
ing to repress my rage. 

“ Well, and if I did,” retorted the stranger with 
a sneer, “ Your weapon need not be so very 
prompt in the espousal of common property.” 

“ I care not for that,” I answered, “ but for the 
individual insult which accompanied your words. 
You spoke of the Lady Hinda and that Italian 
(emphasizing his words) whom you passed this 
night upon the terrace. 
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Are the daughters of earth in love so mate? 
Are their hearts such foes to passion’s ties T 
That man should seek the Hesperian fruit 
Guarded by Houri’s glancing eyes. 


^ I did,” replied the stranger, “ and am equally 
ready as desirous to maintain my avowal.” 

“ Draw then,” I cried, enraged at the calmness 
and effrontery of my opponent. 

“I am prepared,” he answered sternly, at (he 
same time throwing himself in an attitude of 
defence. 

His companion remained apparently a calm 
disinterested spectator. 1 was skilful and dexter¬ 
ous in the management of my weapon, and there¬ 
fore apprehended no fatal consequences. The 
first clash of our weapons, rung in mine ears with 
all the strength of adissuasive appeal from Sybil- 
la and the surrounding silence my imagination 
peopled with her cries. My antagonist exhibited 
much adroitness in the facility with which he re¬ 
pelled my attack, and returned my thrusts. The 
contest had hitherto been waged on terms of equal 
skill, and so fairly were we matched, it seemed as 
though fortune was unable to mark the victor. A j 
contingency however soon decided the uncertain- I 
ty produced by equal ability and courage. His 
companion who had hitherto remained inert, 
quickly unsheathed his sword, and though in the 
confusion of the moment, 1 had not observed the 
action, 1 too soon felt its consequence. He rapid¬ 
ly wheeled round to my side, and imprinting a 
deep wound in my sword-arm, ran from the field 
followed by his companion. My antagonist, 1 
must acknowledge was sufficiently honorable not 
to avail himself of the advantage which the 
cowardice and stealth of his friend awarded i 
him. The wound completely disarmed me, and 
the sword dropped from my hand. My indigna¬ 
tion was edged with hatred, when I contemplated 
the meanness of the blow which disabled me. 
The night was stilly and beautifully luminous, and 
as I regarded the placid orb which seemed almost 
to single me out as the object of her gnze; a 
thousand recollections which her image revived 
rushed upon me ; and 1 stood for some moments 
in a trance, regardless of the blood which trickled 
copiously from the w ound. The first object which 
awoke me to a sense of my situation, was my 
sword silvered with the moon’s reflection ; and 
eagerly snatching it from the ground, apprehen¬ 
sive of suspicion should I be discovered ; I with¬ 
drew to my open casement and entered my 
apartment. I endeavored to staunch the blood 
with a tight ligament; and throwing myself on 
my couch, forgetful of the recent adventure, or 
the severity of tny wound; my thoughts wan¬ 
dered back to my betrothed. The rank and 
beauty by which I had been surrounded, so far 
from distracting my recollections of her, imposed 
upon the conscience of the absent lover the 
memory of his mistress, as an imperative duty. 

“I would not have thee now, fair maid,” I said to 
myself, 14 to see this blood that flows, for all the 
wealth or smiles of the Houri’s Paradise.” My 
soliloquy was interrupted by the following which 
issued from an adjoining apartment:— 

That heart is truant; and deep its wiles 
Which spurning the charms of woman's eyes 
Steers its course to those lovely U) e s 
Which gird Istambol’s Paradise. 


Let him turn from Hoorie's to woman again 
Let him own the daughters of earth have power— 
For woman can sound as sweet a strain 
As e'er was hymned in Eden’s bower. 

The heavenly sweetness of the notes and lute 
which accompanied these words; and their sud¬ 
den imitation of tho subject of my own, excited 
my admiration of the minstrel, as well as my won¬ 
der. The voice, my heart informed me vms 
Hinda’t: and while I endeavored to resist the 
influence of its exquisite modulation, I felt myself 
almost a voluntary thrall in its bondage. I 
heard no more that night, but the tones of her 
voice aided as they were by the despond¬ 
ing sentiment of the words dwelt so deeply 
in my memory, that they mingled with my 
dream. I awoke the next morning, much 
debilitated by the loss of blood, which 1 found 
upon examination of the wound, had flowed 
abundantly during the night. What cause or 
justification could 1 allege, to the inquiries which I 
anticipated from the affectionate Hinda? Fabrica¬ 
tion of accident or inadvertence would be absurd, 
and easily detected. I grieved to be the source of 
pain to her, who 1 feared already felt but too soli¬ 
citously in my behalf; yet the truth must be told, 
for falsehood or disguise were impossible as vain. 

I descended in the morning to the room where 
her family were assembled; and the nearest of my 
ties could not have been more ardent or sincere in 
the expression of regret. Being closely interroga¬ 
ted, 1 was compelled to disclose the truth, and as 1 
spoke of the stranger with whom I had engaged ; 
the blood completely forsook Hinda’s cheek, and 
she sank upon an ottoman ; not to protract my 
narrative, suffice it to say, I grieved when I obser¬ 
ved from that fatal morning her buoyancy and 
complexion desert her ; too late I saw that that 
insidious ruiner—love, had possessed her heart, 
while amid the intoxicating voluptuousness of 
oriental manner; and the seductions of beauty and 
society, mine however, it might be overcome 
by the impressions of the east, remained true and 
faithful to Italy. I could scarcely think, amid 
the general topics which constituted our inter¬ 
course, that an expression of love had dropped 
from my lips, to authorize the solicitude she 
felt, or the supposition that she enchained me. 
From that fatal morning, her health declined, 
the glow of youth forsook her; and I could 
plainly see lurking beneath the faint smile 
with which she endeavored to conceal her 
feelings, that her heart was a victim to the 
blow which was wasting and prostrating her 
beauty. I accused myself with bitternees, for 
tho few and happy hours I had enjoyed, but 
my repentance sounded in mine own ears as 
absurd and malignant, as the sorrow of the execu¬ 
tioner when the severed head lies beneath his axe. 

My wound was rapidly recovering; but alas! the 
symptoms of Hinda’s illness each day becoming 
more aggravated, seemed in mine eyes a stern re 
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bake for the renovation-and return of my own 
strength. Ohhow I wished Sybills and myself 
had never parted, or that the too susceptible Hin- 
da had never listened to the unconscions power of 
my words. I can scarcely credit my own super¬ 
stition when I ponder on it; but believe me it was 
true, as the pangs 1 felt can hut too Well testify. 
Each day as I was compelled to witness the gradu 
al decline of Hinda, the possibility of a melancho¬ 
ly conformity of fate between her and Sybilla^ 
flashed on my mind, leaving it a desert, without 
even the power of thought. The omen felt was 
almost true *, and how has its fearful truth been 
realized? Her whom 1 expected to see only 
weakened by the inroad of disease, I have found 
a maniac, a condition worse than death; for the 
grave extinguishes all hope of sympathy or interest; 
its jaws are the last flooJ-gates of vitality or feel¬ 
ing. But Sybilla with the aspect andmotion of 
life, disdains the claims and obligations of na¬ 
ture, and shuns the being she once loved and em¬ 
braced. 

Pardon this digression of my feelings. 1 was 
now considered by the generosity of my host rather 
as an inmate of his mansion, than a stranger; and 
I could have been guilty of suicide, when the mi¬ 
serable father one day descending from her cham¬ 
ber, approached me; anJ fcaid, his eyes almost 
obscured by tears. 

“ Seignior Bertuccio, my daughter, my lovely 
Hinda is dying.” 

41 Is there no hope ?” cried I. 

41 None,” replied the frantic father. 

“ What may be her disease?” I inquired, the 
question hanging almost powerless on my lips, 
and sounding in mine own ears the charge of hy¬ 
pocrisy. 

% 44 Consumption, her attendants say,” replied her 

father, 14 consumption in its most rapid and aggra¬ 
vated modification.” 

44 Oh! howl wished that moment, the visible 
worm of the malady were gnawing at my own 
heart; the unconscious immolator of the young, 
the passionate, the beauiiful. I had often heard 
of that ntter atrophy which mercilessly assails the 
heart, whose affections are not returned; but could 
I ever have imagined, my words, my thougktlets 
words, were to prove the wings of its speed; or to 
infuse venom into the adder’s tongue ? 

In this melancholy declining state, she continu¬ 
ed for a few months. The nngiiisbof her' respect¬ 
ed father and friends Was intense and unspeakable; 
and while I endeavored to alleviate their sorrow, 
I felt that like the vampire. I was but sparing the r<- 
licsoftlie corse when I had robbed it of its lastius- 
' taming drop. I esteemed the dying Hinda for her in- 
teMect and beadty; and though 1 felt it my duty to 
remain to the lost, and witness the fearful struggle 
of vitality and death; worlds 1‘Wbrlds, would I 
have given, so heavily did my superstition press On 
my mind, to return once again to Italy, and relieve 
my doubts with regard to Sybilla. The medical 
attendants had already announced the approach <^f 
the last stage; and judge of my horror atid astoa- 
- ishment, when the miserable father One day ap- 
' ^rdacHlng informed'trie tllat*hiid*ughter Hip- 
da wished my presence. I could not fctiswerjl 


could scarcely breathe, a dim perplexing veil 
shrouded my vision, and a thick rapid palpitation 
suspended my utterance. Mechanically and un¬ 
consciously I followed her father, and entered the 
chamber of the sick, the dying. 

The associations of death are always melancho 1 
ly and powerful; but his power derives a fierce 
uneompromising energy, and his sting the addi¬ 
tional sharpness of cruelty, when we contemplate, 
youth his victim; severed from life and light, in 
the buoyancy of spirit; the duration with which 
itsBanguine temperament had adorned transiency; 
the joys which acquired an additional ardor and 
glow from the hope and happiness with which it 
participated them; and the melancholy sigh which 
it offers as its last tribute to the declining sun 
whose rise it shall never more witness; and to 
those ties from which it already feels a cold and 
merciless band inoh by inch detaching it. These 
were my feelings upon my entrance in the cham¬ 
ber ; and when I looked on the pale and wasted 
Hinda, feeling was soon exchanged for and reliev¬ 
ed by tears. The chamber had all the appalling 
solemnity and silence of death within it, which 
never fails in impressing even the most callous 
heart, with an awful sense of the spectral monarch, 
whose sacrifice is the corse, and whose altar is the 
bedof sickness. I looked on her. Greatheavens! 
how ehanged. Her prominentexpressive features, 
hkd assbrhed that ghastly projection which i* the 
uniform associate of consumption, produced by the 
gradual retreat of the flesh from the bone; her eye 
was keen, sunken, and vivid, and her hand a per¬ 
fect model of beauty and symmetry wasted and 
emaciated. She waved it feebly, but oh! how 
gracefully, as a signal for all to retire, the gesture 
was obeyed; and had I stood before a tribunal, 
whose voice was condemnation, or its fiat omnipo¬ 
tence, I could not have trembled more than now. 
She motioned me to approach her bed-side, I obeyj 
ed, and collecting her feeble and decaying enemies, 
laying her hand on mine she thus addressed me. 

M Seignior, they tell me I am dying, and I would 
not demand an heavier penalty at thy bands, than 
thy prayers for my heedlessness, my folly, and my 
youth. / laved the s, and the words which the forms, 
the delicacy and the ceremony of life would have 
made me blush to pronounce, fall now with great¬ 
er sincerity and truth, from the consciousness that 
they may be my l*st” 

I could not refrain, the tears flowed in profusion 
on her band. 

“ You weep,” she said. “ Ob! that those tears 
had fallen before the blow was struck, or Hinda 
felt its keenness. When the flower is withered, it 
feels the weeping of the cloud but mockery; it 
may refresh the Earth ; but consumption and the 
canker have already withered the root I knew 
not as since 1 have heard, that you were betrothed 
to another, otherwise I should have deemed our 
intercourse a guilty one, the more guilty for the 
prescriptive right of acceptance or rejection, which 
society has bestowed on our sex. Every word 
ybu spoke fell on my ear with the ardor of fidelity, 
and my heart and mind were alike inflamed and 
instructed by the impassioned themes you selected, 
embellished by the purity of your own. Your be¬ 
trothed is happy, but for the short livedpeace and 
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bliss of this world 1 would not now surrender the tion of the event, our sorrow might rise to mid- 
boundless prospect of Eternity and Hope, which ness, and the mourner and the corse might lie 
pierce through the darkness of earthly vision. In- down together in the same grave. This resigna- 
credulity may smile at the weakness of woman’s tion is produced in part by the relentlessness of 
heart, but charity might exchange that smile for a the blow, and our consciousness that the decree of 
tear, when it learns that weakness which charac- death is immutable and admits of no appeal, 
terizes our sex, and therefore claims the homage Thus was it with me, I wept before, and bitterly; 
and protection ol man, has in my case wrought my now I could only think and sigh. 
own ruin, and smoothed the path for death. My But the miserable father—where are the pen 
strength is failing me," she continued, extending and language to portray his distraction T They aw 
her still lovely hand. “ Look here, consumption not mine. His madness may be easily concei- 
has set bis hand upon me, and Hindi must obey ved; she was his only, muck loved daughter. 
the summons. May every blessing domestic hap- What would his agony have been, had 1 told 
piness fosters in her bosom be yours; may your him his guest was that daughter's murderer T 
wife be faithful, And your children beautiful and and now the last and most painful ceremony 
noble; and though earth should shower her pleni- approached. I well remember that morning; the 
tude upon you, exhausting her wealth and benefi- sky toot hung with black, not a ray was to be seen; 
cence, oh! let thy memory sometimes wander to a storm was hastily approaching, and its precur- 
Hinda and her resting place, and propitiate the sors, fragments of thick and scattered clouds, 
past by offering up one prayer in her behalf; as flew swiftly athwart the murky expanse of heaven. 

I do now in thine./’ The least and last tribute 1 could pay to the mem 

Her trembling hands she endeavored to clasp, ory of the deceased, or the agony of her wretched 
but debility and exertion had overpowered her— father, was my appearance at her tomb, in the 
they fell by her side and she sank back upon color which my own cruelty and the solemnity of 
her pillow. Wretch, villain, thought I, look the occasion demanded. My raiment was black 
on thy work, and look calmly if thou darcst. She from bead to foot; I even purchased a sword of 
is dying, yes, dying, and the bolt which levels the darkest shade of Damascus steel, which my own 
her, thine own hand has launched. I almost be- honor (had I any) and justice would have urged 
lieve, though I loved and never forgot Sybills, me to plunge into my own bosom while yet her 
that had some invisible hand presented me with a grave was open, and thus entomb the murderer 
weapon, the fatuity and self-contempt with which and his victim. Sybilla stood by my side, and told 
the scene inspired me, would have directed it me to live for her. Her creed was Christian, and she 
against myself. A bitter imprecation darted was therefore interred in conformity with its 
through my mind, that the stranger had not been forms. Her frantic father could not endure to 
more successful in his revenge, and bis weapon behold the last severance of this beloved tie, by 
seemed cruelly to have spared me only to witness her consignment to the emth, and therefore re- 
a scene, the heart-rending memory of which mained in the chamber of the dead after we had 
even the horrors of a dungeon could never erase, departed. I was one of those who bore the pall; 
Consciousness utterly deserted me. I must have and as its dusky shade fell upon my face, 
rushed from her apartment, for upon its revival, I could have wished that its darkness would 
1 found myself in my own, standing in the realize for me the valley of the shadow of death. In 
midst, wildly staring on my sword which lay our progress we passed many mausolea belong-' 
naked in my hand. I started from my trance, ing to different sects, among which the Turkish 
and dashed it from me, as a stern, relent- arc the most beautiful. The marble tombs of the 
less enemy, who, under the soothing disguise of Moslemin are shaded by bowers of waving 
terminating my pain, only sought to infuse poison cypress; eloquent emblems of the Genius of 
into the chalice which misery already held to my mourning and the purity of the spirit she be- 
lips, by heaping suicide upon the crime 1 had in- wails, 

voluntarily committed. By the violence of my We at length reached the Christian cemetery, 
effort, the sword was shivered to atoms, the tor- Hinda’s grave was already dug, and 1 tottered be- 
turing climax of my feelings was reduced, and a tieath tbo weight of her lifeless form borne on my 
copious torrent of tears came to my relief. I shoulder, when I thought that I, her mourner aod 
would not give pain by the recital of the bitterness pall-bearer, had furnished the weapons for this 
of torture and remorse, which characterized and last and cruel operation. As we approached tbe 
haunted me every succeeding day. Even the gen- grave, and I was already treading on tbe bones 
erous father, whose, daughter, I may say, I had and skulls which decay had long separated from 
sacrificed, strongly sympathised in the external their former possessors, I involuntarily fell into 
change which passion and grief effected. All that melancholy but soothing train of thought 
was however, soon to terminate; there was but which the repose of the grave uniformly inspires 
one faint spark lingering now in the lamp of life ; us with. Then came the maddening thought that 
and the excitement and agony to which 1 had I had been but a minister to the corruption of the 
hitherto been a victim, upon the intelligence of tomb, and that 1 had wantonly flung to death for his 
her demise, subsided to calmness and penitence, banquet, the glow and symmetry of beauty, the 
Death, if its anticipation produce tbe tnmult and pride and hopes of youth. Tbe foot in future 
vociferation of grief, bears in its blow calmness years might heedlessly strike against tbe severed 
and resignation to the survivors; a merciful die- relics of tbe lovely Hinda; and the deformity 
pensation; for if the anguish of its approach were of decay would blend in one corrupted mass, the 
not in some degree mitigated by the coosumma- lines ef beauty, and the eloquence of the eye. 
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Wc had already arrived at the open grave, 
when a tall majestic figure, arrayed in mourn¬ 
ing anxiously contemplating the approach of 
the sad 'procession, awoke from a reverie in 
which he appeared to be plunged, and respect- 
ftilly removing his hat, which bore a large sable 
feather, approached the coffin in silence and 
touched the pall. The meaning of the action we 
did not comprehend, but our doubts were soon 
dispelled, when the stranger, his tears rapidly 
falling, requested us to suspend our progress, but 
fora minute. 

“ I mean no violence or disrespect,” he said, “ I 
love even the lifeless form that pall conceals ; 1 
pray ye pardon me.” 

A request demanded with such humility and re¬ 
spect to the dead we could not refuse. He slowly 
raised the pall, and kissed the coffin . He carefully 
restored it again, and whispered 44 now I am con¬ 
tent That which was denied me in life, death 
has bestowed on me. I loved her, / love her still.” 

The stranger could speak no more, he turned 
from the coffin in tears, and resumed his position 
by the side of the grave. His voice disguised as 
it was by the intensity of grief, insensibly howev¬ 
er connected itself with the past. The stranger 
was my antagonist: the man who imagined I was 
his rival and had wronged him. An inexplicable 
sense of admiration and wonder pervaded me, 
when I saw the bitterness of rejection supplanted 
by the calmness of sorrow and even of posthu- 
nous love. The ceremony proceeded ; the coffin 
was lowered; the tale of beauty and disappointed 
passion was told ; Hinda had passed the breakers 
and the tempest of life ; and her murderer as the 
justest penalty was left behind to struggle against 
both. The emphatic words 44 ashes to ashes” em¬ 
blematic as well of the nothingness of beauty and 
power, as their destiny of decay and oblivion, 
were already pronounced; and their solemn 
meaning fell with a deadlier weight upon my 
heart; as I heard the following hymn steal slowly 
over the ashes of Hinda ; like an offering from the 
dead to propitiate the Moloch of the grave. The 
voices, soft and mournful as their theme; issued 
from a group of Greek maidens who surrounded the 
tomb, clad in white; and bearing each a wand of 
cypress in her hand. Often had they joined her 
in the grafcc of the Romeika* ; and now standing 
on her grave they responded to every prayer 
Kyrie Eltison. t 

Hymn of the Virgins. 

Earth to earth, and dust for the dead 
Cold is the lip and dim the eye ; 

Quench’d is the lamp ; and its ray is fled— 

Still is the pulse and hush’d the sigh— 

Rest, rest, thee shade in thy bed of clay ; 

For o’er thee have past the storm and cloud ; 

But the lips that deceive, and the smiles that 

betray 

Never weaken the tomb; nor glance on the shroud; 
Bright be the visions which haunt thee sweet maid 
And pure as the echoes which harmony wakes, 
Ere the notes of her shadowy softness fade 
From the lip that smiles and the heart that breaks. 

* The Romeika is a Greek dance. 

t Lord compassionate her. 


Twine ye the cypress over her bed ; 

Let its roots with our heart-shed tears be wet— 
Green be its leaf o’er thy lowly head 
Like the ray which embalms the sun when set. 
Light be the pall on thy pulseless breast; 

And soft be the lay of the midnight bird— 

May the seraphs which guard thy sainted rest 
| Be as sleepless as they by Eden’s sword. 

The gurgling stream to the parched throat— 

The snowy swan’s expiring note— 

The green spot to the weary eye 
Which roams o’er the sands of Araby— 

The calm cold ray of the pearly moon 
Which sets on twining hearts too soon— 

The touch of the new-born babe to the sire— 

The light of hopes ere they expire— 

The last embrace of heart to heart— 

The last fix’d gaze or ere we part— 

The sun’s last rays before it dies 
Mute emblem of dissever’d ties— 

Sweet are these sounds to the pilgrim’s ear 
As he seeks in this desert of earth an home— 

But where is the thought that can charm the tear 
Like the hope of that slumber which hallows the 

tomb. 

As the earth was gradually being heaped upon 
her remains, as it sounded through the hallow 
grave with a deep and muffled tone echoed back by 
my oum heart as my eyes clung with ardor to the 
last spot of the coffin which dust had not yet cover¬ 
ed ; 1 felt a huge invisible hand propelling me 
forward ; and a mysterious voice whispered to 
me— 44 Coward, murderer, look on your work, 
atone for it by making her grave thine otra.” 

The suggestion was dark and terrific, though I 
merited the fate. I rushed from the spot and was 
already beyond the limits of the cemetery, when 
a footstep struck upon my ear; and quickly turn¬ 
ing round, the stranger was already by my side. 

44 Seignior,” he cried in an agitated tone, and 
firmly grasping my hand; 44 the grave is the last 
limit to the petty enmities and emulation of life. 
I thought you my rival, and myself an injured 
man. The rejection which my addresses met, 
revenge and indignation compelled me to visit on 
you. The melancholy ceremony which we have 
mutually witnessed ; when our hearts are soften¬ 
ed by the repose and associations of the grave, 
and every minor feeling is absorbed in the con¬ 
templation of our frail condition, induces me to 
think.such a period is most meet for the pro¬ 
pitiation of hostility and the oblivion of the 
past. Pardon me for thus boldly claiming your 
hand, I mean the action to be the symbol of mu¬ 
tual reconciliation and pardon.” 

An apology offered in so unexpected and gen¬ 
erous a manner, must have demanded an heart of 
adamant to reject. I returned the grasp, accom¬ 
panied it with expressions of gladness. 44 Thia 
sir,” I said, 44 is the best sacrifice we can offer on 
the pile of the deceased.” The stranger bowed in 
acquiescence and we parted. A simple cross 
marks her resting place ; and the following lines 
graven on a small slab attest the anguish and re¬ 
morse of the heart from which they flowed. 

44 Love without requital and despair without a 
murmur, lie beneath this cross. The worm that 
withers the leaf may spare the root; and the hand 
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that unconsciously dealt the blow, can atone but 
by its earnest clasp of prayer for the victim. The 
beam of the eye but mirrored the virtues of the 
hearts and her devotion blended the suffering 
with the temper of the martyr. She Muted her de¬ 
stroyer on her bed of death. But the pangs of the 
being ere now changed for the visions of the spirit. 
The light she loved silvers her sod; and the fire¬ 
flies have decked her pillow with their stars. The 
lay of the midnight bird wails thee like a spirit, 
and the glow-worm lights her vestal lamp at thy 
tomb pure as thine heart, and fadeless as thy 
memory.** 

Every object now within the mansion was elo 
quent with accusation and reproach. There lay 
her lute—that very instrument which had spoke 
her sad tones of abandonment and rebuke. There 
lay the ottoman on which she had sank when she 
had first seen my blood—Oh! that the wound 
had been mortal; and before my casement started 
up as a mute but accusing witness, the terrace, the 
fatal terrace; where mystery commenced the task, 
which death concluded. I could not remain. The 
progressive stages of her disease were painfully 
pictured to me in every object; and not less was 
my attention arrested by different external images 
which revived the painful recollection of our in¬ 
tercourse, our happiness, and her death. I was 
miserable, forms of accusation seemed to haunt 
my every step, and sit enthroned on every object. 
I could not remain ; the agonizing superstition with 
regard to Sybilla, had not remitted its pang, 1 was 
compelled to depart. I kissed the hand of my 
host, and Hinda*s father in return, Metithe murderer 
of kit daughter. 

We sailed from Smyrna, the scene of my mis¬ 
ery, and Hinda*s death; our vessel bound for 
Leghorn. One night, one dismal night, the tem¬ 
pest raged aboye us, its sable armies, rolled through 
the heaven in thick, impenetrable masses; the 
rapid lightning flashed through their momentary 
chasms, painting on the edge of their huge and 
massive columns, retribution and vengeance. The 
storm roared through our canvass, and every peal 
of the thunder as it died was fearfully re-echoed 
hy the shivered sails as they idly flapped, encum¬ 
bering the progress of the vessel they could no 
longer accelerate. A heavy sea had already 
struck her; all hands, even timid woman, whom 
peril arms with a super-human energy, were 
engaged in lightning the vessel of her cargo. 
It was all vain. Her bulwarks were already un¬ 
der water, and the sea came pouring on us with 
the fierceness of a deluge. The final blow of 
destruction which we momently anticipated, soon 
came to the relief of suspense. Next to the ter¬ 
rors of approaching death, is the horrible sus¬ 
pense which precedes it, cboaking the faculty of 
speech and paralysing the slightest power of ex¬ 
ertion, did even the means of obr preservation lie 
within our arm’s length. Our vessel was on the 
rocks, masts and sails lying in fragments on the 
waves which swept over us; and in such a mo¬ 
ment, so powerful is feeling, though action is dead 
within us, that hope sprang up like an halo amid 
the darkness, and whispered that if destruction 
was here, safety was not far distant, that rocks 
were generally the forerunners af land. |n the 


confidence and ardsr of the moment, I relinquish - 
; ed the rope, which the fury of the blast compel¬ 
led me hitherto to bold, and dashed into the water, 
alternately sinking and rising in the valleys and 
mountains of the heaving ocean. I was an ex¬ 
pert swimmer and had proceeded but a few yards 
from the wreck, which was now rapidly sinking, 
hud severing into pieces, when a scream accom¬ 
panied with supplication burst upon my ears, as 
I was rising on the pinnnacle of the wave. It was 
a woman’s voice. 

“ For God’s sake, leave me not,’* it cried ! u aye 
leave ms, I care not, but save my babe—my only "— 

I was compelled to dive again and heard no 
more. Selfishness is the most prominent feeling 
in the hour of extreme peril \ but I forgot the cat- 
tom of the moment; sympathy and pity sprang up 
within me, stifling every call of teff; and nerving 
every stroke of my arms as 1 changed my course, 
and turned to the wreck. The poor mother whose 
tenderness and devoted fondness to the babe I had 
often admired in a calmer hour, but had little ex¬ 
pected it had yet to pass through so merciless an 
ordeal, at self sacrifice, was still clinging to an only 
surviving rope ; the vessel was almost sank, and 
she was supported by water. As I rose upon, a 
wave, I cried—“ throw me your babe, I will try to 
save it, but scarcely hope.”—A huge sea struck me, 
and smothered my words. “ Throw it to etc,*’—1 
exclaimed once more, as I rose again, and endeav¬ 
ored to maintain a stationary position. The fran¬ 
tic mother hugged and kissed the babe, as she 
flung it in the ocean which yawned as a monster 
ready to devour it. The infant for a moment sunk 
| beneath the surface, but rose again a short space 
from me, I pushed forward eagerly, for my strength 
was almost totally exhausted; and, compelled for 
I my. own safety still to.preserve ray arms free and 
unembarrassed caught it by its clothing m my 
teeth. 

| *' God bless thee, God bless thee,” burst from 

the lips of the distracted mother, as she anxiously 
watched my struggles » and a moment after, with, 
the true devotedness of woman’s heart, which 
seeks to “ make its grant" with the object it loves; 

I heard, her plunge; she sank, and rose immedi¬ 
ately ; and my endeavors were crowned with 
their proudest reward, when I distinctly heard 
■■ her ehoaked and suffocated voice call down one 
more blessing upon the preserver of her child. 

( The mother sank again ,—/ never taw her more. 

[ I instantly struck off from the wreck, my course 
' much impeded by the fragments of ruin and de¬ 
struction which obstructed almost every stroke of 
I my arms. The babe, though I held my head as 
high as exhaustion would permit, was frequently 
sank overwhelmed by the water. I pushed on, 
however, despair and terror giving a fearful 
strength to the clench of my teeth; and fresh 
animation to weariness and debility. As I swam 
on with the strength of recklessness, a light in the 
distance caught my eye. Heavens! with what 
gratitude did my heart at that .moment palpitate. 
It is vain to attempt to convey to those, who have 
never swam for life, the speechless exultation 
end triumph with which we hail a b ea con a jmL 
pable image of safety. I was resolved not to aban¬ 
don my burthen however it impeded my progress. 
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but as long as life and strength remained, to real-1 
ize that chance of safety which had so suddenly 
burst upon me. “ Forward—forward”— 1 thought, 
every wave I buffeted rising before me as a moun¬ 
tain, and my rapidly declining strength scarcely 
enabling me to rise to its summit. 1 felt myself 
gradually growing weaker, and so far from being 
capable any further of continuing my exertions 
for the infant I bore, exhaustion demanded succor 
and protection. I endeavored to clench my teeth 
more firmly; the garment which I had hitherto 
held, drenched and weakened by the water, se¬ 
vered, leaving only a remnant between my teeth ; 
the child dropped from me, and sunk without aery, 
but the tempest pealed over it a last knell. It were 
madness for me to remain, it would be but dinging 
one more victim into the jaws of the relentless 
monster. I struggled on, and at no great interval 
between us, I beheld a boat filled with men ; I 
heard their cries as amid the tempest they endea¬ 
vored to raise the voice of morcy, and warn the 
living wretch that safety was at hand. The boat 
was a second ark to my eyes, and the encoura¬ 
ging voices of the men, sounded in ray ears like 
the blessing of the Supreme on the rescued ob¬ 
jects of his mercy as they entered the ark they 
constructed to float upon a deluge. Summoning the 
last relics of power which remained to me, I 
pushed forward boldly ; by our mutual endea¬ 
vors we gradually neared, / touched the boat. Can 
I paint my feelings T Never ! I was washed from it. 

I struggled once more. I again reached it, and a 
powerful arm dragging me in, rescued me. My 
strength could not have lasted much longer, for 
I no sooner entered, than I sank down exhausted. 
Every sense deserted me, and when I awoke from 
my swoon, I found myself surrounded and care¬ 
fully attended. 

I heard our vessel had been wrecked amongst 
the scattered islands of the Cyclades in the Archi¬ 
pelago. I had been conveyed to a small village; 
and the attendants of my bed side were two Greek 
females. I was wholly destitute of means to de¬ 
fray the necessary expenditure of illness and 
confinement. My money and all other property 
had sank with the wreck, and the drenched and 
tattered raiment was all that now remained. The 
hand that saved me, deserted mo not even in this 
extremity; and many is the prayer of gratitude 
which the dungeon of the outlaw has heard from 
me. A wealthy merchant compassionating my 
condition advanced me a liberal sum to procure 
the necessaries my exhausted state required and 
enable me upon recovery to proceed to Italy. As 
I lay how often have I wished for the tender hand 
of Sybilla to alleviate my sorrow, and soothe the 
pillow of the sufferer. The tumult of life is 
suspended in the chamber of sickness; thought 
usurps the place of action, and the dreary 
monotony of silence and bodily pain, we endea¬ 
vor to beguile by the powers of reflection. Hinda, 
her tardy lingering death, her grave, and the rival 
whofte enmity I had involuntary entailed upon 
myself, all rushed upon me, and conscience told 
me that the wreck, and struggle for my own safe¬ 
ty, were judgments for the cruelty of which I had 
been guilty. But my solitude was relieved, and 
the symptoms of my illness gradually wore a more 


mitigated aspect by the kindness and sympathy 
of the humane merchant. Every requisite was 
by his order provided and my strength fast 
returning under the superintendence of the 
medical skill he employed for me; I was soon 
enabled to resume my journey, and pursue the 
course to Italy. Parting from the merchant with 
repeated assurances of recollection and gratitude 
anJ certifying him of a speedy acknowledgment 
of his liberality, which 1 grieve to say a ten years- 
captivity have prevented roe from fulfilling; he 
furnished me with an horse which my still ex¬ 
hausted state required, aud I doubt not the Brigand 
has long since devoted the noble animal to his own 
service. 

I proceeded on my way, and crossed the moun¬ 
tains. I need not detain the reader any longer with 
the narrative of the attack and capture, which not 
long after befel me, and from which the manli 
ness and courage of my early friend Giulio, last 
night so successfully rescued me. I have at 
length arrived in safety; and when I look on Sy¬ 
billa, the wreck of intellect and beauty, I cannot 
but remember the superstition which the death of 
the lovely Smyrniote excited. 


Eastern Women. 

To live for one single man, and with one single 
thought, in the interior of their apartments; to 
pass the day in a divan, plaiting their hair, and 
disposing the numerous jewels they wear, with 
grace and elegance; to breathe the cool air of the 
mountains or the sea, from off a terrace, or 
through the openings of the trellised window; to 
walk awhile under the orange trees and pome¬ 
granates of a little garden ; to ruminate on the 
banks of a reservoir, which the falling water ani¬ 
mates with its murmur; to lake care of the 
domestic affairs ; to make the bread, the sherbert, 
and the sweetmeats with their own hands; to go 
once a week to the public bath, in company with 
all the young damsels of the town ; and to sing 
some stanzas of the Arabian poets, and accompa¬ 
ny their voices with a guitar; this comprises the 
whole life of the Eastern women. Society does 
not exist for them ; therefore they have none of 
those false feelings which self-love creates in so¬ 
ciety. When they are young and handsome they 
are wholly engrossed by love, and afterwards 
devote themselves entirely to their children and 
domestic cares. The state of civilization—is it 
equal to any other t— London Mirror. 


I am acquainted with a great many very good 
wives, who are not so notable and so managing, 
that they make a man every thing but happy; and 
I know a g rest an any others who sing, and play, 
and paint, and cut paper, and are so accomplished , 
that they have not time enough to be agreeable 
and no time to be useful. Pictures, and fiddles, 
and every thing but agreeableness and goodness, 
can be had for money ! but as there is no market 
where pleasant manners, and engaging conversa¬ 
tion and Christian virtues, are to be bought, 
methinks it is a pity the ladies do not oftener 
provide them at home.— Hannah Moors. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Spa, June 30 tA. 

Yesterday 1 I fell in with two old friends, who 
from a mere “ truant disposition,” joined perhaps 
with a little good will towards me, came over to 
Spa As soon as their arrival had been announ¬ 
ced I went to them, and at their request joined their 
dinner. After our first greetings, H who 

not only appears, but really is, a man of fashion, 
in the best sense of the term, wanted his snuff-box. 
It was in his bed-room, and his bed-room was 
locked by the servant, who had taken the key and 

gono out. The consequence was, that H- 

had to wait some time, and until the man came 
back. I have always had a great aversion to a 
valet; and, although I do not now, as I used to do 
when $ midshipman, brush my own clothes and 
black my own shoes, yet I like independence in 
every thing, nod infinitely prefer doing any thing 
inyselfto being waited upon; for! generally speak¬ 
ing, it is the master who traits, and not the man. 

“ I wonderyou bother yourself with such a tra¬ 
velling appendage, H-observed I, giving 

him a pinch of snuff to quiet his impatience. 4> 1 
have never lately travelled with one.” 

“ My dear fellow—the comfort of it—you have 
no idea. It would be impossible to get on without 
one.” 

“ Quite impossible,” observed W-, my 

other acquaintance. 

“I have been brought up in a school in which 
the word impossible has been erased from the 
language.” 

“Well but the comfort of it. When you arrive 
dirty and dusty, your portmanteau opened and all 
your articles of dress Inid out.” 

“I can do all that myself sooner than he can; 
and, asl must wait till it be done, I may as well do 
it myself.” 

11 Yes, so you may, but then the security; every 
thing locked up, which, in a strange hotel, is so 
necessary.” 

“ I lock my own room, and know where to find 
the key when I come in.” 

“ Very likely; but still it is impossible to travel 
comfortably without a valet.” 

“Quite impossible,” rejoined W-. 

“Be it so,” replied I; “we differ in opinion. 
All I can say is, that I think the advantages more 
than over balanced by the dependence.” 

The conversation dropped, and we sat down to 
dinner; the time passed away, as it always does, 
when old friends, who respect and like each other, 
meet, after an absence of some months. Afterdin¬ 
ner, notwithstanding Mrs. Trollope, we smoked 
aegars; and as the evening advanced, there were 

none left on the table. H- rang the bell for 

his servant to procure others; the servant had gone 
out and was no where to be found, and for security. 
had locked the bed-room door and taken the key 


with him. So we drank our claret, and waited for 
his return. “ Thinks I to myself”— but I said 
nothing. At last, we waited till past twelve 
o’clock; but the gentleman’s gentleman was no 

where to be found. H-was angry with the 

man, W-had thrown himself on the sofa. He 

wished to go to bed after a long day's travel; but 
his key was also, for security, in the valet’s pocket, 
who had been searched for every where without 

success, li- begged me not to remain out of 

politeness; bull did remain, not out of politeness, 
but out of “ malice," as the French term it. “I 
had too much pleasure in their company to think 
of leaving them ;” and we continued to sip brandy- 

nnd-water. At last, three o’clock came, H- 

w as out of all patience, W-snoring on the sofa, 

and I, quite delighted. The sun should have 
poured his beams upon us before 1 would have 
gone away. The bell was rung, but in vain, for 
the waiters would wait no longer. It was propos¬ 
ed to send for a menuisier; but how was one to be 
found at three o’clock in the morning T At last, 
the valet, drunk and reeling, in his morning jacket, 
entered the room. “The keys! tho keys!” de¬ 
manded H-in wrath. 

“ The key!” roared W-, who had woke up. 

“ I have them,” replied the valet, w ith a most 
knowing leer, facetiously smiling. “ I have them, 
all safe—all right, gentlemen. Hete they are,” 
continued the limn, pulling them out, and present¬ 
ing them as if he had done a very clever thing. 
“ Here they are, you see.” 

The man was too tipsy to be expostolaled with, 
and the gentlemen took their keys in silence. 
*• And now,” said I, “ gentlemen, I wish you a very 
good night. You have fully established the ex¬ 
treme comfort of having a valet, and the impossibil¬ 
ity of doing without one.” It was a glorious victo¬ 
ry, although to get out of the house I had to open a 
window and leap from it, and to get into mj own 
house at that hour was even more difficult. 

CHAPTER XX. 

1 have been reading Jesse's “ Gleanings.” Is 
he quite correct? I have my doubts. In one 
point I certainly do not agree with him, in his fa¬ 
vorite opinion of cats. I do, however, know an 
instance of misplaced affection in a cat, which, al¬ 
though it does not add to the moral character of 
the race, is extremely curious for more reasons 
than one, and as it happened in my own family, I 
can vouch for its authenticity. A little black span¬ 
iel had five puppies, which were considered too 
many for her to bring up. As, however, the breed 
was much in request, her mistress was unwilling 
that any of them should be destroyed, and she ask 
ed the cook whether she thought it would be pos¬ 
sible to bring part of them up by band before the 
kitchen fire. In reply, the cook observed that the 
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cat had that day kittened, and that, perhaps, the 
puppies might be substituted for her progeny. The 
experiment was made, two of the kittens were re¬ 
moved, and two puppies substituted. The cat 
made no objections, took to them kindly, and gra¬ 
dually all the kittens were taken away, and 1 the 
cat nursed the two puppies only. Now, the 
first curious fact was, that the two puppies nursed 
by the cat were, in a fortnight, as active, forward, 
and playful, as kittens would have beeu: they 
had the use of their legs, barked, and gambolled 
about; while the other three, nursed by the mo¬ 
ther, were whining and rolling about like fat slugs. 
The cat gave them her tail to play with, and they 
were always in motion ; they very soon ate meat, 
and long before the others, they were fit to be re¬ 
moved. This was done, and the cat became very 
inconsolable. She prowled about the house, and 
on the second day of tribulation fell in with the 
little spaniel, who was nursing the other three 
puppies. “ O ho!” says puss putting up her back, 
“ it is you who have stolen my children.” « No,” 
replied the spaniel, with a snarl, **they are my 
own flesh and blood.” “ That won’t do,” said the 
cat, 11 I’ll take my oath before any justice of peace 
that you have my two puppies.” Thereupon is¬ 
sue was joined, that is to say, there was a desperate 
combat, which ended in the defeat of the spaniel, 
and the cat walking proudly oft* with one of the 
puppies, which she took to her own bed. Having 
deposited this one, she returned, fought again, 
gained another victory, and redeemed another 
puppy. Now it is very singular that she should 
have taken only two, the exact number she had 
been deprived of. Does this not prove to a certain 
extent the power of comprehending numbers in 
animals? and does hot the precocity of the two 
puppies brought up by the cat, infer there is some 
grounds for the supposition that, with the milk is 
imbued much of the nature and disposition of the 
mother? A few experiments made on these points 
would be interesting, and we should have a new 
science, that of laeteology, to add to craniology, in 
our nurture and rearing of the species. 

This reminds me of a singular fact, little known. 
The Burmahs, who are desciples Gaudma, equal¬ 
ly with the inhabitants of Pegu and Syriam, whose 
country they have conquered, worship the White 
Elephant, who is considered as a god. There have 
been but three white elephants since the founda¬ 
tion of the Burmah dynasty by Alompraa. The 
first one is dead, and I have one of his teeth carved 
with figures, which was consecrated to the great 
Dagon Pagoda. The second now reigns —he is 
attended by hundreds, wears a howdah, or cloth, 
studded with precious stones, and said to be worth 
a million of money. He also wears his bangles or 
armlets on each leg, and fares sumptuously every 
day. White elephants are very scarce; the color 
is occasioned by a disease in t'aeanimal, a species 
of leprosy. Any elephant hunter who is fortunate 
enough to capture a white elephant in these coun¬ 
tries, is immediately created a noble, and advan¬ 
ced to high honor and wealth. The third white 
elephant, of which I am about to speak particular¬ 
ly, and who may be considered as the heir appa¬ 
rent, was taken a few months previous to our de¬ 
claring war against the Burmahs. He was very 


young; his mother had been killed, and he yet 
required partial nourishment. He was brought to 
Rangoon, established, in one of the best houses in 
the place, and an edict was sent forth from the 
capital, ordering that twenty-four of the most heal¬ 
thy young married women should be dedicated to 
his wants, and if they fell oft* in power of nourish¬ 
ment, to be replaced by others. This was consi¬ 
dered an honor—for were they not nursing a God ? 
Major Canning the political agent, who went to 
see this curious spectacle,described it to me as fol¬ 
lows. “ The animal was not above three feet and 
a few inches high, its color was a dirty grey, rather 
than white: it was very healthy, playful, and in 
good spirits. When I went into the room, which 
was very spacious, and built of teak-wood, the 
twenty-four nurses were sitting, or lying, on mats 
about the room, some playing at draughts and 
other games, others working. The elephant walk¬ 
ing about, looking at them, and what they were 
doing, as if he understood all about it. After & 
short time, the little deity felt hungry, and, with 
his trunk, he pushed some of the women, but to 
annoy him they would not yield to his solicitations. 
When he became angry, and was too rough for 
them, they submitted, and he put his trunk round 
their waists in the most affectionate manner, while 
he was supplying himself.” I did not see the ani¬ 
mal myself, as immediately that they beard of our 
arrival at the mouth of the river, they despatched 
him under a strong guard to a place of security. 
But I should like to ascertain hereafter, whether 
his nurture made him a more reasonable being than 
are elephants in general. 

How one’s thoughts fly away over time and 
space ? What a rush of incidents crowd into my 
memory, merely from having mentioned this cir¬ 
cumstance of the white elephant. I did once in¬ 
tend to have written a narrative of what passed 
during our sojourn in that country, for I saw more 
of the inhabitants than most people: hut others have 
forestalled me, and it is now too late. Neverthe¬ 
less, it will perhaps amuse the reader, if, without 
entering into the military details, I mention a few 
of the operations and scenes which then occurred. 
Blase as I am, I prefer reminiscences to observa¬ 
tions. 1 like to feed upon the store of memory,, 
because I am too inactive to care to add to its gar¬ 
ner. It shall be so, then, and we will discourse a 
little about tbe Burmahs. 

An Armenian merchant who resided there told 
me a story one day which was curious. The King 
of Pegu was possessed of the most splendid ruby 
in the world, both as to size and color. This was 
well known; it was the boast of the nation. When 
the Burmahs subdued the kingdom of Pegu, the old 
king with his family were taken prisoners, vast 
treasure was also cAptured, but the great ruby was 
not to be found, notwithstanding the torture and 
beheading of thousands. With the usual barbarU 
ly of these countries, the old king, a miserable 
paraletic little man, was stripped naked and con¬ 
fined in an iron cage, which I saw when I was at 
Rangoon. In this confinement he lived for ten or 
twelve years, every festival day being brought out 
and exposed to the derision of the populace. At 
last he died, and his body was thrown out to be 
devoured by the dogs and birds of prey. One of 
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the soldiers who assisted'to drag the body out of 
the cage, turned it over with his foot, and perceiv¬ 
ed that his right hand grasped a lump of damma, 
(a sort of pitch,) which curiosity induced the Bur- 
mah to force out with the point of his spear. This 
had been observed before, but the Burmahs, who 
are very superstitious and carry about them all 
sorts of charms, imagined it to be a charm for his 
paralysis or palsy with which he was afflicted, and 
therefore had allowed to remain. But when the 
Burmah took it up, the weight of it convinced him 
that it was not all damma; he examined it, and 
found that it was the great ruby of the Pegu king¬ 
dom which had been lost, and which the old man 
had for so many years, in a state of nudity and in¬ 
carceration, held in his left hand. I asked one of 
the Burmah chiefs whether this ruby now in the 
possession of the King of Ava was so fine as re¬ 
presented : his answer was in truly Eastern hyper¬ 
bole—“ Dip it in the Irrawaddy,” said he, (that is 
an enormous river seven hundred miles long and in 
many parts several miles broad,) “ and the whole 
water will turn to blood.” 

I have said that the Burmahs are very superstiti¬ 
ous; they have a great variety of charms which 
they wear abont their persons, but there is one cus¬ 
tom of theirs which is very singular. They polish 
rubies; that is, without cutting them in facettes, 
but merely the stone, what ever its primitive shape, 
is rubbed down on every side until it is perfectly 
smooth. They then make an incision in the flesh, 
generally the arm or leg, put in the ruby and allow 
the skin to heal over it, so that the stone remains 
there. Soldiers and sailors in search of plunder 
will find out any thing, and this practice of the 
Burmahs was soon discovered, and after the as¬ 
sault and carrying off a stockade, you would see 
the men passing their hands over the dead bodies, 
and immediately that they felt a rising in the limb, 
out with their knives and cut in for the rubies. 
Indeed, the plunder was more considerable than 
might be imagined, for every Burmah carried all 
his wealth about his person. 

Another singular custom arising from the same 
cause prevails among this people. The king has 
a corps denominated Jnvulnerables, whose ranks 
are filled up in this manner:—when a criminal is 
condemned to death for certain offences, such as 
robbery, he is permitted to challenge as an Invul¬ 
nerable. This is proved by his standing at a cer¬ 
tain distance from several men who fire at him 
with ball. Should he not be wounded or killed, 
he is pronounced an invulnerable and enrolled in 
the corps. In every stockade we attacked, there 
were always one or two of these men, and they 
really appeared to believe in their own powers. 
They generally stood above the timbers of the 
stockade, dancing and capering as the boats ad¬ 
vanced, and continued their extravagances amidst 
a shower of bullets, exposing their persons in a 
most undaunted manner. There was one fellow 
who, dressed in a short red jacket, and nothing 
else except the cloth round his loins, who was well 
known to our men; they called him Happy Jack , 
from the capers which he used to cut, and some¬ 
how or another, it was his good fortune never to 
be hit, at least, not that we know of, for taking 
stockade after stockade, at every fresh attack 


there was Happy Jack to be seen capering and 
shouting os usual, and never ceasing to expose 
himself until the troops had landed and were about 
to scale the fortress. It was quite amusing to hear 
the tnen shout out with laughter, “ By heavens, 
there’s Happy Jack again.” I hope he is alive at 
this moment; at all events, he deserves to be. 


To Themyra. 

The bird that cleaves the evening sky 
To seek her younglings’ nest, 

If chance she hear their plaintive cry. 
Feels terror freeze her breast; 

But not so sweet her rapture’s glow 
To find them safe would be, 

As mine—all doubt removed—to fcuow 
Themyra’s love for me. 

Sweet are the winds that swiftly urge 
The sea-boy o’er the main, 

When dimly on its azure verge, 

He views his home again: 

Sweeter than favoring breezes prove 
To wanderer on the sea, 

Is to this faithful breast the love 
Themyra bears for me. 

Tlie mother, when she meets that boy, 

And folds him to her heart, 

Thrills through each nerve with keener joy 
Than language can impart; 

But even a bliss more sweet than hers— 
From early stain ns free; 

The whispered vow of love confers, 
Themyra breathed to me. 

The flowers that gaudy summer wears 
Feed on day’s genial light. 

But droop when evening gloom appears. 
And weep through all the night; 

Thus o’er my heart thy smile hath power. 
Like night thy frown would be— 

For what the sun is to the flower, 
Themyra’s love’s to me. 

By yonder stream, on either side, 

A graceful rose-tree grows— 

They meet and mingle, while the tide 
Adds richness as it flows; 

Thus may our hearts together blend; 

Thus, like yon stream to tree, 

May time fresh bloom in passing lend 
Themyra’s love forme. 


To • • • • 

“ Bot once I dared to lift my eyes— 
To lift my eyes to thee; 

And since that day. beneath the skies. 
No other sight they see. 

In vain sleep shuts them in the night— 
The night grows day to me; 

Presenting idly to my sight 
What still a dream must be. 

A fatal dream—for many a bar 
Divides thy fate from mine; 

And still my passions wake and war. 
But peace be still with thine." 
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ORIGINAL. 

Mutability. 

A swiit rose, that graced its stem, 

(lad but spread its petals bright 
To reveal the richest gem 

That e’er fixed the eyes’ delight, 

When it faded from the gaze of day, 

And was cast on earth, to' lie 
In a sad and sure decay:— 

Even so may an infant die. 

A gay plant light leaves displayed, 

Amid which were cradled flowers, 

Whose fair cups dispelled the shade, 

As bright lamps the gloom of bowers; 

But the frost’s white wings, one night, were 
known 

To have touched, as they passed by, 

For each flower, at morn, had flown:— 
Even so may a young child die. 

From a mossy root there sprang 
A tall sapling, fair and strong, 

Through whose branches often rang 
A rich voice, in cheerful song ; 

But the storm came on in swift, stern wrath, 
And the lightning, gleaming by, 

Through that form revealed its path: 

Even so may a young man die. 

In the spring’s first season glowed, 

Mid a forest’s wild array, 

Two meandering streams that flowed 
Into one on their bright way; 

But the summer, in its course, flew on 
And around, as the fire might fly, 

And the streams were both soon gone: 

Even so may two firm friends die. 

A stout oak majestic stood 

In its strength, from year to year, 

And defied the storm and flood— 

But its limbs were all soon sere, 

For, with noiseless tooth, the worm—decay, 

At its heart began to ply 
And the life to draw away:— 

Even so may an old man die. 

A bright Cloud soon fades from sight, 

A firm Rock may change to dust, 

And the Day aye turns to night, 

And the Iron into rust; 

Eve has seen a Lake that’s fled at dawn; 

And a mount, with summit high, 

Has been spread into a lawn:— 

Even so—so must all things die. 

ISAAC C. PRAT, JR. 

Boston, (Mass.) 1836. 


• Song:.—The Mountain Sylph. 

Sat, could 1 live, if he I love 
An early grave must find 7 
A lonely thing on earth to rove, 

Like leaves before the wind. 

Oh no! if chilling death must come, 

With him I love, I’ll die; 

I fear not e'en the cold, dark tomb, 

If on his breast I lie. 


ORIGINAL. 

Lilies on the Late Conflagration. 

The sun had set in glory bright, 

And eve had put her mantle on; 

The radiant stars had shed their light 
O’er heaven’s blue horizon. 

Our city’s proud and lofty domes, 

Framed to defy the storms of time, 

While their rich owner’s sought their homes, 
Secure in wealth as Peru’s mine. 

With thoughtless hearts they gayly tripp'd 
To difFYent scenes of festive mirth. 

And no kind angel softly lisped 
To them the fleeting joys of earth. 

More clear than amber seemed the air, 
Intensely painful pierced the cold, 

When loudly rang the cry of fire, 

And numerous bells in concert tol’d, 

Now like a fiery deluge rush’d 
The flames in wreathing columns on 
And with resistless fury crush’d, 

Our city pride in ruin down. 

Quickly within the sacred dome, 

The rescued goods were safely piled, 

But soon the star which brightly shone 
Down from its spire the flames had hurl’d. 

And oh how sadly beat each heart, 

When the red flames had curl’d around 
The splendid monument of art, 

And crush’d the hero’s statue down. 

And now the wealth obtain’d at last 
By years of weary toil and care, 

Consumed within the burning mass; 

The merchant views with deep despair. 

But ah! no pen or tongue can paint 
The burning horrors of that night 
And language fails, and hearts must faint 
To retrospect the fearful sight. 

But stranger, go thyself and view 
The smouldering wreck of human joy, 

And may its ashes say to you. 

Seek riches which no flames destroy. 

FLORA. 


ORIGINAL. 

Chorus of Spirits of Love. 

We come, wa come from Cupid’s cave 
Whose portals the waters of passion lave— 

A spirit of love is ev’ry wave— 

We come, we come from the pallid moon— 

Like her ray on the lover we beam and are gone, 
Sisters haste through the sapphire waste 
On man like a shower of stars we fall; 

For the light of the sun is past and gone, 

And the cloud of night is our Carnival— 

Come away, come away, for past is the day 
And though mortals may slumber at night— . 
Her canopy dim for love’s seraphim 
Is the light for our task; the only light, z. m. 
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FOLLOW, FOLLOW IN THE CLEAR MOON LIGHT, 

COMPOSED AND ARRANGED FOR THE 

PIANO FORTE. 















FOLLOW, FOLLOW. 


1*1 



a 

Where the oeke io druid circle stand 
Giant Kings of many, many huudred years; 
To the daisied knoll were eigbings bland 
In the moon the peasant hears: 

Hie away, hie away, 

There the elfin train are reveling; 

Hie away hie away 
Lighter heart no elf can bring. 


s 

I will show thee, kingly Oberon, 

I will bring thee to his pearly footed queen, 
And the phansies thou shalt look upon. 
Mortal eye hath never seen: 

Hie away, hie away, 

Thou shalt share our pranksome reveling; 
Hie away, hie away, 

Lighter step no elf can bring. 
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English Fashions and Novelties. 

From the Court Magazine, January 1836. 

MORNING DRESS. 

Of plaid Swiss gingham, fastened down the 
side with bows of green riband. Collar of French 
lawn, trimmed with a Mechlin edging. A simple 
cap of worked lawn, with full double border of 
Mechlin lace, under which the hair is arranged in 
bands and tied with pink riband. 

EVENING DRESS. 

Of mulberry velvet, with long sleeves of blonde 
appliquee, full chemisette of •blonde. The hair is 
fastened with an elegant carved comb. Bandeau 
and ear-rings of gold. Scarf of tulle, the ends of 
which are worked in gold, and gold fringe. 

OBSERVATIONS ON FASHIONS AND DRESS. 

Pelisses begin to be very mueh adopted in car¬ 
riage dress. Several of those lately made are of 
rich plain satin, with a double pelerine trimmed 
with sable ; the skirt, which fastens on one side, 
is trimmed round the border with a broad band of 
sable; a similar band ornaments the side on 
which the pelisse fastens. Short mantles, of the 
Spanish form, lined and trimmed with fur, are 
expected to be very fashionable in carriage-dress. 
Several of the most novel morning bonnets are 
composed of soot-colored velvets ; some have the 
crown trimmed with plain satin ribands to corres¬ 
pond ; others have a broad band of folded satin 
riband, crossed in front, and descending to form 
the brides; a tight sprig of velvet flowers, which 
droops a little forward, is inserted in the band. 
The interior of the brim may be adorned either 
with small rose or blue flowers, or else a single 
rose without foliage, or a pompon of blue or rose 
riband may be placed on each side. Feathers are 
the only ornaments employed for half-dress hats, 
and we have never seen so great a variety of 
them. Besides maraboo and ostrich feathers, we 
see those of the peacock, the paroquet, and the 
splendid plumage of the Bird of Paradise, all in 
requisition for half-dress hats. Those of maroon 
and purple velvet appear to be most in request. 
Evening dresses will be pretty closely copied from 
the modes of our Charles the Second, William 
and Mary, and George the First's day. Thus the 
waists will be, as we mentioned last month, a 
more formal length, the corsages in some instances 
peaked in front, but more frequently descending 
somewhat in the form of a scallop, and the short 
sleeves decidedly reduced in size. We have in¬ 
deed, already seen some made close to the arms, 
but rendered large by gauze herriUons or coquee of 
riband, which entirely cover them. A still pret¬ 
tier style of sleeve is that composed of three or 
four rows of blonde disposed in the form of a 
shell. Skirts will not diminish in width; they 
are now quite as ample as those introduced by 
Mary the Second, on her return from Holland. 
They have increased :n length; we have seen 
some that only touch, but even trail a little on the 
ground,—thus they are at once too long and too 
short to be graceful. 

Trimmings, particularly those of the Spanish 
kind, will be adopted. We have already seen 
some of black real lace, interspersed with knots of 


riband, from each of which gold aguilUttee issue. 
Rouleaus of curled ostrich feathers, of the color of 
the dress, arc also expected to be in vogue ; they 
will be large, for the borders of dresses, but small 
for corsages. 

Some pretty dinner-dresses are of satin a mills 
rates, either black or brown, on a light grey 
ground. The corsage is half high, made rather 
long, n little rounded in front, and trimmed with 
a tulle drapery, in very small flat plaits. The 
sleeve is tight round the arm-hole, and about half¬ 
way to the elbow. An excessively full sleeve, d 
VhnbecxUe, descends from thence to the wrist; it is 
of tulle, the fulness looped at the bend of the arm 
by a knot of riband, and the shoulder ornamented 
by a naud de page. A beautiful new material call¬ 
ed mousseline d' AbouJdr, has just appeared for 
ball-dresses; it is composed of Cashmere wool, 
and is exquisitely soft and fine ; the pattern is a 
kind of mosaic, in which various colors are inter¬ 
mingled with gold foliage. This material is 
employed also for turbans; those of the Arab form 
are now coming much into favor; a good many 
are ornamented with bracelets of diamonds or 
colored gems. We may cite among the most 
generally becoming head-dresses, bats with small 
round brims a little turned up. encircling a little 
the face, and ornamented with a single drooping 
feather. A row of pearls round the forehead is a 
favorite accessory, and adds mufch to the elegance 
of a head-dress of this kind. Some of these hats 
are ornamented with two tails of Birds of Paradise 
instead of a feather; one of the prettiest of this 
latter kind of a hat of white rep velvet trimmed 
with a light blue Bird of Paradise, and having un¬ 
der the brim a very narrow chain of diamonds re¬ 
tained at each side by a diamond rose. 

Blonde lace caps retain their vogue; some of 
the most novel for social evening parties are made 
flat on the forehead, with coquille of tul l e -i ll u s ions 
at each side, and tufts of roses, or violets of Par¬ 
ma. Blonde lappets supply the place of brides. 

There is a good deal of variety expected in head¬ 
dresses of hair; it seems to be generally under¬ 
stood that there will be no settled fashions for 
them. It is supposed, however, that some cf tho 
coiffures of the seventeenth and eighteenth centu¬ 
ries will be revived with modifications. Flowers 
are expected to be very generally adopted for 
coiffures . No change ia fashionable colors tins 
month. 


Most of the delicately reared Creolfes, or Louis- 
anian ladies are eminently beautiful. A Pyscbelike 
fascination slumbers in their dark, eloquent eye*, 
whose richly fringed lids droop timidly over them— 
softening but not diminishing tbeir brilliance- 
Their style of beauty is unique, and not easilg 
classed. It is neither French nor English, but a 
combination of both, mellowed and enriched under 
a southern sky. They are just such creatures as 
Vesta and Venus would have moulded had they 
united to form a faultless woman. 


Friendship is like a debt of honor—the moment 
it is talked of, it loses its real name, and assumes 
the more ungrateful form of obligation. 
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imitated the cheerfulness and comfort of a pri¬ 
vate palace, that one of the prisoners, whom the 
thinking inhabitant of the rough outward world 
will almost hesitate to term wretched, wanders 
about the enclosed lawns, with an air of lordly im¬ 
portance, issues commands of no equivocal natqre 
to such strangers as meddle with the fruit or flow- 
ars, and, basking here in the sunshine, sees his 
lift glide peacefully on in a pleasant and perpetual 


ought that 
fellow be- 
• jcountable 


uztr vaie or sorrow ! f rom life's early day, 

Amid thy cypress shades a sojourner. 

Woes of dread name have mark'd thy way, 

And forc’d from feeling’s fount the burning tear; 

The tear for unrequited lone and truth 

For honor fall; or, the purple blush of shame, 

Thy rending sigh o’er vanquished hopes of youth, 
The pangs of woman’s pride for blasted fame 
All these are mine,—and morel may not* date 
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Lunatic Asylnm. 

The Bite of this fine building is on an elevation 
of nearly one hundred and forty feet above the 
Hudson river, about eight miles from the city. 
The Asylum and grounds occupy seventy-seven 
acres, purchased at five hundred dollars each. It 
was completed in the course of two years, at the 
entire cost of two hundred thousand dollars. The 
edifice is composed of red sand stone, from New 
Jersey. It is three stories high, besides the base¬ 
ment, two hundred and eleven feet in length, and 
sixty feet deep. The interior is divided into three 
parts. One is allotted to males, another to females, 
and the central occupied by the superintendent, 
his family, the physician, and governors. Through 
each story extends a hall leading, on either side, 
into apartments, where the unhappy tenants are 
accommodated. None are admitted gratuitously, 
but a limited number may be sent from each sen¬ 
ate district, at two dollars per week, to be paid by 
contributions from their friends or the overseers of 
the poor. Individuals in affluent circumstances 
receive luxuries, consistent with their health, and 
are boarded at the rate of ten dollars per week ; 
and the number of patients is limited to two hun¬ 
dred. The whole building is warmed safely and 
comfortably by means of flues constructed in the 
cellar. The unfortunate victims are led on quiet¬ 
ly through acourse of agricultural and mechanical 
occupations. Books are given to such as will 
read; others are persuaded to draw, or amuse 
themselves with easy exercise in the pleasant gar¬ 
dens. For the use of such as cannot be safely 
trusted with more freedom, there are two enclo¬ 
sures surrounded by high walls, on the north side 
of the edifice, distinct from the other grounds, and 
accessible only by subterranean passages in the 
rear. Every thing is resorted to which can break 
in upon the gloomy monotony of madness, and 
touch, in the dark disturbed mind, the springs of 
light and happy associations. The most affection¬ 
ate and careful attention is required to exclude 
from the imagination any idea of their real situa¬ 
tion. All appearance therefore of a prison is con¬ 
cealed ; the cast-iron windows resemble those of 
ordinary dwelling houses. 

The prospect presents beautifully embellished 
roads and shrubbery, meadows of deep green in 
which deer and other animals are quietly brows¬ 
ing, and, so successfully have the benevolent pro¬ 
moters and guardians of this noble institution 
imitated the cheerfulness and comfort of a pri¬ 
vate palace, that one of the prisoners, whom the 
thinking inhabitant of the rough outward world 
will almost hesitate to term wretched, wanders 
•bout the enclosed lawns, with an air of lordly im¬ 
portance, issues commands of no equivocal native 
to such strangers as meddle with the fruit or flow¬ 
ers, and, basking here in the sunshine, sees his 
life glide peacefully on in a pleasant and perpetual 


enchantment. The visitor will however some¬ 
times shudder with a cold feeling of horror, to hear 
the still tranquillity of so lovely a spot broken by 
some startling and positive voice, a hoarse laugh, 
an agonizing shriek or a deep groan, mingled with 
the clank of chains, from the inmates of those 
separate buildings allotted to maniacs of the most 
desperate cast. This Asylum is a branch of the 
New-York Hospital, in Broadway, under the 
same managers, and application for admission to 
the patients must, therefore, be made to them, as, 
without an order, strangers are not shown through 
the whole interior. The building was planed by 
Thomas C. Taylor, Esq. one of the directors. 

The summit commands one of the most deligh- 
ful views in the island, embracing an horizon of 
some forty miles north and south and twenty east, 
including the pallisadoes on the west bank of the 
Hudson, rising perpendicularly four hundred feet. 
We recommend every stranger to visit this emi¬ 
nence and enjoy at a single glance a rich and 
glowing picture of natural beauty. Choose an 
afternoon or morning, when the level beams give 
a depth of light and shadow; and you will never 
be weary of admiring the gleamings of the rivers— 
the luxuriant profusion of foliage and verdant 
fields—the blue highlands near West-Point—the 
heights of Harltem and Fort Washington, Staten 
Island and Long Island—the white seats peeping 
from their lofty coverings, and the bay crowded 
with vessels of every description, and betraying 
its proximity to the great city whose bristling 
spires are seen in the distance. Our description 
affords but a faint idea of the reality to those who 
have neglected to indulge themselves with a view 
from this fine elevation; but many a young and 
pitying bosom will find all the picturesque splen¬ 
dors of the prospect, and the graceful embellish¬ 
ments of the scenery immediately around, unable 
to drive away the images of the pale faces, which 
here and there look up from their lonely medita¬ 
tions—the white hand of some maniac beckoning 
from the window—the vacant smile—the glare of 
rancorous hate—and that hideous sound of chains. 
Feelings of pleasure, excited even by the unusual 
beauty of nature, are rebuked by the thought that 
you are in the midst of a crowd of your fellow be¬ 
ings, suffering under sO awful and unaccountable 
a visitation of Providence. 


Deep vale of sorrow ! from life's early day, 

Amid thy cypress shades a sojourner. 

Woes of drend name have mark’d thy way, 

And forc'd from feeling's fount the burning tear; 

The tear for unrequited loss and truth 

For honor fall; or, the purple blush of shame, 

Thy rending sigh o'er vanquished hopes of youth, 
The pangs of woman’s pride for blasted fame :— 
All these are mine,—and morel may not—date 
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A TAT. E. 


Ambition ! ambition! what a wayward and 
ickle deity thou art! what broken fragments and 
cold morsels of comfort dost thou deal out to thy 
weary votaries! Thanks to the destinies that I 
have never been one of those, far from me be thy 
toilsome ascents and tangled paths, where in place 
of the rose, springs up the nettle, and for the vine 
the briar. Give me the green pastures and the 
still waters of domestic life, let my days flow tran¬ 
quilly on, and my thoughts, reeline in the “ myrtle 
shade” of love and pcaee; and what to me can 
be the din of life—“ the plumed troops”—“ the big 
war”—the weary chase of ambition—and the fleet¬ 
ing shade of glory, but vanity and lighter than 
vanity,—n dream—a delusion of the imagination— 
a shifting scene in the kaleidoscope of a boy’s 
mind—a phantasmagoria, that leads inexperien¬ 
ced manhood astray. And what an uncertain 
recovery one has from this fitful fever? What a 
lingering and painful convalescence from the dis¬ 
ease of vanity and pride, misnamed ambition ? I 
have just laid down a letter from an early friend, 
poor fellow ! his case ought to be narrated for the | 
benefit of the public; and yet his was a remarka-1 
bly happy, though painfully bought by experience. 
We were very early playmates; but I spare you 
dear reader the recital of our boyish history: 
there was neither love nor jealousy in it, for even 
at that early period the prevailing trait in each of 
our characters was clearly developed. 

James declared himself an aspirant for “ sha¬ 
dowy honor,” and I remembering the ancient max¬ 
im that a “ penny saved is a penny got,” had 
given my vote in for “ substantial gain.” And so 
we parted, nor was it till after years had written 
“strange defeature” on our early hopes and antici¬ 
pations that we met once more to compare and 
note down our several experiences of life, neither 
to the eye of the world had been disastrous ; and a 
stranger looking only at our outward history, 
would have exclaimed—“See there an example 
of what industry and perseverance can accom¬ 
plish : the one is in possession of wealth, the 
other of fame, and both have as large a share of 
the respective objects of their pursuit as could be 
desired by them.” But it was for us to unravel to 
each the seeming contradiction in our emotions 
and dm- lit—for us to te^rtoway the 'splendid veil 
from tna faded picture—for us to feel that the beau¬ 
tiful sepulehre, was but a gilded covering for 
deformity and decay. 

It was ten years since wc parted, and as I was 
passing through Washington, near the close of 
the Session of Congress, and happened to step 
into the House of Representatives to wile away 
a few moments in listening to the debates, when 
my attention was suddenly arrested by a young 
member who had but just commenced his speech, 
and from the unusual and breathless attention with 
which the audience hung upon his words, I was 


| led to augur that I had chosen a fortunate moment 
I and should be gratified by listening to one of the 
favorite orators among the diplomatic corps. I 
have said that he seemed young, but that was in 
comparison with others, for on a closer inspection 
a line of care hung over hi9 brilliant features, and 
a deep, almost stern expression lowered upon bis 
brow, it might be thought, on intense study or con¬ 
tempt and distrustfulness of his fellow men. But 
1 soon forgot to speculate, for the full and manly 
flow of his voice, deepening and swelling to a 
richer compass as he went on, and the force and 
censecuteness of his reasoning—the unexpected¬ 
ness and brilliancy of his comparison, all charmed 
and riveted me. I was entranced, spell-bound 
with the rest of his audience: and withal there 
seemed at times something familiar in the speak¬ 
er's tone; something in his flashing eyes that 
brought old days back to my remembrance, till I 
was morally certain that in the glorious orator 
before me, proud of his own strength and lauuch- 
ing forth at will the shafts of sarcasm and burning 
eloquence, I recognised but the companion of my 
early days—the brave spirited boy who had sat on 
the same seat with me and conned the same les¬ 
son. And when he paused, where the torrent of 
his fervid eloquence stayed its resistless course, 
and the involuntary tribute of applause burst from 
those who had for a brief time bowed their spirits 
to him as to a God, I felt for the first time what a 
glorious gift is eloquence, and how sublime a 
spectacle it is to see one inan ruling multitudes 
by the breath of his voice, and scattering their 
former opinions to the wind. Never did I feel 
such a cutting sense of my own inferiority, before ? 
such a shrinking back into my native insignifi¬ 
cance. And when we afterwards met and I 
expressed my warm and uaqualified admiration, 
pouring forth all my sensations with the rapidity 
of sincere and earnest conviction, I was amazed 
to perceive how little impression such things 
made upon his mind-—to see that the fiery orator 
was merged in the chilled and disappointed man. 

At last he spoke “ do Charles, let this topic rest. 
Leave nil these things for the newspapers. Come 
home with me, and talk about your own affairs, 
early days, or anything in short but patriotism 
and the public good, believe me ’tis the veriest 
phantom that ever mocked the pursuer. I an* 
sick and tired of the chase.” 

“ You !” I exclaimed, “ you whom I heard but 
just now descanting with so much vehemence, 
painting the glorious prospects of our country, 
and extolling the advantages her equal laws hold 
out to all, can you prefer.” 

“ Ignoble ease and indolent repose," responded 
h£, “ yes! in my secret soul I do.” 

“ Then why-continue thus 7” 

“ Because, because I am pledged to it. I cm- 
not escape from the treadmill reund of ambition- 
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( am so used to its excitements that now I find | 
them necessary, and if I were to give up public 
life, who would appreciate my motives, an/1 what j 
have I, a weary and disappointed man to retire to? J 
Nothing, emphatically nothing. No! I have be- j 
gan the battle, and I mast fight it through. But as | 
for being praised or applauded by my friends, 
thank God, Charles, I am cured of that weakness! 
But why,” added he smiling at my look of utter 
incredulity and amazement, “ why are you so 
astonished.” 

“ At the impossibility of reconciling your theory 
and your practice ; here have I been ruminating 
all the way from my lodgings on the dull and com¬ 
mon place disposition, which made me choose so 
early the dusty walks of commerce, instead of the 
dazzling heights of ambition, and despising myself 
in comparison with my aspiring friend, wishing 
that I had followed your example and been as you 
are now”— 

“ A tool, a drudge, a servant of servants,” 
interrupted he, “ a mark for envy, malice and 
all uncharitableness, in one word, a public man ; 
the most insecure and uncertain distinction that 
a foolhardy adventurer can toil for. No, my 
friend you are new to these things and cannot 
form an idea of the bitterness of political enmity.” 

And so we parted after our first interviews, I to 
go home and reflect on the strange inconsistency 
of human character, and wonder if the older mo¬ 
dels held forth to our admiration were like their 
modern imitators, and he to lose in sleep the re¬ 
membrance that his unfortunate shoulders bore 
the modicum of a nation’s cares. The next time 
I went to his rooms he was absent, and I sat down 
awaiting his return, reasoning in my own mind 
about his aficcted noncbalence to public honors 
and thinking that if the old rule of “ deeds not 
words” were to decide the question, I should cer¬ 
tainly set my friend down as a hypocrite. When 
he made his appearance, not with the listless and 
fatigued manner that belonged to him at our former 
Conversation ; but with the sparkling and tri¬ 
umphant countenance of one who thinks that he 
has achieved a victory, in a cause near his heart. 

“ Ah, my dear friend,” exclaimed he, “ I am 
glad to seo you just now, you will, I fancy, find 
some difference between your present friend, and 
the tried and worn out machine of last week, well, 
there are changes in all minds, and you must 
never blame the weary actor, who, when the 
scene is over pulls oflf his mask, though the pre¬ 
cipitancy of the disclosure may perchance aston¬ 
ish. And now for news. 1 have just gained a 
great advantage in a cause, important both to my 
character and success in life, and I see clearer 
demonstrations than ever of eventually attaining 
the objects of my ambition. - ” 

“ And so you are determined still to climb the 
ladder.” 

“ If I do not loose my footing in the ascent, aM 
men need their playthings, I must have mine.” 

I looked at him as he spoke, his countenance 
radiant with hope, and flushed with animation, 
and felt for the first time how dazzling must be the 
meteor light of ambition, investing all things with 
its delusive glow. What at that moment could 
he desire, or what advantages could accrue to ' 


him from the attainment of his desire 1 That the 
mere prospect of such could put in play all his 
glorious energies, and cause every trace of former 
and unhappy feelings to pass from his mind. Per¬ 
ceiving me smile, he exclaimed : 

“ I do not wonder at your mirth, to you I must 
appear a miracle of inconsistency; but let me 
show you some letters I have lately received, and 
point out to you all the inducements before me, 
and then ask if with the same prospects your own 
head would be perfectly steady, or your own pulse 
equable and uniform, you shall see and judge at 
least,” added he, walking rapidly to the table and 
looking over the files of papers with which it was 
filled, rising like Banquo’s ghost in uninterrupted 
succession, newspapers, memorials, letters,“ Ha,” 
uttered he, taking up one of these, and opening 
and reading it hastily, the whole expression of his 
face changing to one of high and sovereign con¬ 
tempt, as he tore the letter in pieces and dropped 
it under the table. “ A challenge! Does such a 
fellow as that think I will fight with him, a rene¬ 
gade, a coxcomb, ha, ha!” 

“ Who is he V said I apprehensively, “and 
why are you selected ?” 

“ Only a paltry traitor from our own ranks, 
who has gone over to the enemy, and chooses to 
imagine that some of my late remarks have been 
applied to him, poor fool! as if I had not higher 
game; yet he must be indulged forsooth.” 

“ You will not surely meet him,” I replied. 

“ Yes I shall, unless as I think very probable, be 
runs away. Do not remonstrate, my old friend. 
I know how I must seem to you; but you forget 
my situation—you forget that it is « necessary 
qualification for a member of Congress to take his 
degrees in a duelling match. This is the first in¬ 
vitation I have had of the kind, and I intend it 
shall be the last, for I shall deprive him of his ex¬ 
pected triumph by accepting it. a decision as far 
from his desires as mine. Verily he shall have 
his reward. I will never be overawed or threat¬ 
ened into silence.” 

Finding him resolved in his determination, I 
took my leave, thinking with him who said that a 
great deal of courage was necessary to avow your¬ 
self a coward: the result was as l expected, another 
of those disgraceful meetings which so often taka 
place among those elected to make laws for this 
happy republic. In this rencontre my friend 
came off the worst, he was severely wounded, 
while his antagonist remained unhurt. I saw ray 
friend soon afterwards; he had been carrried to 
his hotel, and was faint from loss of blood; his 
noble countenance was pale and ghastly, and his 
eyes closed as in sleep. While contemplating 
him thus, I could not forbear uttering my reflec¬ 
tions aloud. And is this man, reasoning man? 
Is this him who but yesterday prided himself in 
knowledge, and gloried in his strength, this the 
adventurer who sought to climb the giddy heights 
of ambition, and to-day might have rushed into the 
presence of God, stained with the blood of one of 
his creatures f Occupied with these thoughts, I 
sat by the bed-side till a summons from below 
called me off. I went down stairs, where a thin 
small man dressed m black sat awaiting me. 

“ I come, sir,” said he, after an ominous pause, 
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“ to inquire into the condition of the Hon. Mr 
—. Is it probable that lie will recover? 

44 I cannot say,” returned I. with a face natural¬ 
ly elongated by the scene I had witnessed. “ I 
fear, sir, that he will not, he appears to me in a 
very precarious state, and if you are a friend of 
his, I cannot Hatter you with any hope of his con¬ 
tinuance.” 

“ Ah, me,” said the gentleman, 44 a very shock¬ 
ing case, very shocking sir, his friends will all 
have cause to lament his death ; he was a great 
gun, sir, in the House, he has not his equal there; 
pity that celebrated men die so much sooner than 
others.” So saying he took his leave, and it was 
not till the next day when my solicitude for my 
friend having abated, on hearing him pronounced 
wholly out of danger, by his physician, and felt 
authorized to report the same to the numerous vi¬ 
sitors who called to inquire after Mr.-; that I 

remembered my solitary and singular caller, and 
wondered what place should be assigned to him. 
These doubts were solved the next morning, when 
taking up the newspaper, 1 read the following 
paragraph : 

“We regret exceedingly to state to our readers, 

that the Hon. member from-is not expected 

to recover from the effects of his wound, but 
is considered in a very precarious state, as we 
can attest upon the authority of his attending 
physician, a most respectable man. His loss 
will be irreparable both to society at large and 
in his official capacity. As the particulars of 
the duel were in our last paper, we have only to 
add that the whole of his conduct in this unhappy 
affair redounds greatly to the credit of the Hon. 
member, and public sentiment is justly outraged 
that the hand of a comparatively obscare, and un¬ 
known personage, should rob Congress of one of 
the brightest and best of her ornaments, and our 
country of one of her most promising sons.” 

As 1 read this remarkable paragraph, the re¬ 
membrance of my visitor, the little man in black, 
flashed across my mind, and to divert my friend 
I hastened up stairs with the paper, placing it in 
his hand without comment, and took iny seat op¬ 
posite, as he ejaculated: 

“ Pshaw, what does all this mean? attending 
physician, precarious state, what can it mean ?” 

“ Simply that the strange visitor I mentioned to 
you, mistook my lachrymose self for a physician, 
and the said visitor, instead of being undertaker, 
sexton, or elegy hunter, turns out a newspaper re¬ 
porter.” i looked at Mr.- as I spoke—he 

seized my hand eagerly. 

“ Charles do you want to lay me under everlast¬ 
ing obligations ? Just mail a dozen of those papers 
for my native place, and Heaven bless tho little 
reporter, and if my plans succeod, I will make his 
fortune.” 

“ Politician to the last,” I exclaimed, “but what 
is the meaning of this move among your constitu¬ 
ents ? Are you like the man who wished to see 
his own wake before he died ?” 

“ Look at this Charles and you will see. 1 ” he 
drew a portrait from beneath his pillow, it was 
that of a young and beautiful female, the charm 
of the countenance was not its regularity of fea¬ 
ture, though these were delicately and finely chi¬ 


selled ; but it consisted in the inexpressible and 
touching loveliness of the whole face, with its 
bright dove-like eye gazing upon yours with such 
sweet and perfect reliance, that your heart thrilled 
as you looked on their appealing beauty. And I 

could life bave been valueless to one blest with 
such a treasure—could the hours have past by in 
pain and weariness to one whose memory could 
fly back to greet such a smile ? Impossible. I laid 
down the portrait and expressed my feelings 

aloud, while Mr.-listened with his eyes flash* 

ing, and his lips writhing with mingled anger and 
impatience. At last he broke forth: 

“ And do you think that were that peerless 
creature mine, I should have set so recklessly my 
life upon the hazard of a die ? Do you think that 
had 1 possessed even the last refuge of the wretch* ^ 

ed hope, 1 could cease to cling to the golden mo¬ 
ments of existence, which now creep by so slowly ? 

Ah, no! As one of the sweetest of our modern * 

plays express it: * They that are blest may fear.' i 

A few years since I could dream and dream, and 
weave bright plar.s for the future, now I have lost 
that power. Ambition has been my bane, my 
ruin. I would be a great inan, a statesman, an 
orator, and sol became a slave, a dupe, a fool ! 

And yet how sedulously this same ambition was 
infused into my mind; do you remember, Charles, 
the bright summer afternoons we have fooled 
away, spouting choice selections of eloquence, 
murdering the glorious orations of Demosthenes 
and Cicero, whilst our simple-hearted old peda* | 

gogue sedulously plied us with praise or blame, ! 

as our performance seemed to require stirring up 
our pride and stimulating the love of glory in our 
hearts ? And this they called teaching the young 
idea how to shoot. Verily in my mind, it shot up I 

with marvellous power. And my parents, dear i 

but mistaken friends, liked to see my thoughts ' 

gradually concentrating themselves for this one : 

object, ambition, while on me all these things had I 

their influence. And so I grew up, a studious vis¬ 
ionary youth, who minded not that the color fled 
from his cheek and the glow from his heart, so he 
could but in time reap the harvest of bis solitary’ 
labor. I took no part in the pleasures common to 
those of my age and standing. I shared none of 
the golden enjoyments of youth, I had little of its 
spirit in my heart, and thirsted for the hour to I 

come when I could assume the responsibility, and 
enter on the duties of my profession—And this 
hope sustained me while poring over the continu* I 

ous folios and ponderous tomes of jurisprudence. 1 

I studied night and day to gain the object of my 
thoughts distinction! Ah, me! it was a weary 
novitiate; but I toiled through, finished my stu¬ 
dies and was duly admitted to the bar, then “ hung 
out my shingle” as the western phrase goes, with 
buoyant hopes and anticipations. Enter! was 
written in starring capitals upon my door, but for 
long weary days who entered ? Alas! those were 
days of anxiety and despondency, but 4 there is a 
tide in the affairs cf men,’and a lucky chance turn 
ed the scale for me. I became sought, gained prac¬ 
tice, made friends, and rode prosperously into the 
harbor of business on the breeze of popular notice. 

And what came then? Even love! and this,”taking 
up the portrait, 44 was the goddess of my idolatry.” 
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44 And what was the result/' asked I f 44 were 
you unfortunate ? ” 

44 Not as you may suppose, for I loved and 

was ioved in return; yea, more -. I knew 

it. When 1 first saw Isabel Payson, she was 
young, so young that to breathe in her ear the 
impassioned words that rose to my lips would 
have been infatuation. But what need was there 
of words ? Are they the sole vehicles of passion ?1 
oh no! when eyes and soul meet in sympathy, 
words are poor and tame expressions of our emo¬ 
tions. And so we met and walked and talked and 
sighed together, till the stern realities of life called 
us up from that delicious reverie and both awoke, 
I to feel all the hardships of my lot, and fear that a 
proud, though portionless family might look down 
upon a nameless aspirant, and she to dread that 
in the idol of her worship the pure gold was mixed 
with baser alloy, and that in choosing a companion 
for life, he would follow other dictates than those 
of time and disinterested affection. And so suspi¬ 
cion infused poison into our minds, and the world 
crept in between our hearts. Well may it be said: 

44 Spirit of love, soon thy rose plumes wear 

The canker and sully of worldly care.” 

So was it with us. Still did we meet, though less 
frequently than before, still we loved though less 
confidingly than in former days. And with these 
feelings every interview added to our mutual em¬ 
barrassment and discomfort; while the careless 
remarks of friends and acquaintances on ourde- 
creasing intimacy sunk like arrows in my heart. 
Yet I continued firm, never to disclose my feelings 
by a full and frank confession to her, till my out¬ 
ward circumstances were such as to secure me 
from the contempt or refusal of her friends. At 
this time 1 was started as a candidate for Congress, 
and Isabel P. left town firm in the belief that my 
growing popularity had effaced the remembrance | 
of our early attachment from my mind. I did not 
see her ere she left; had I been permitted but one 
interview, it might have altered the whole com¬ 
plexion of our after history—one word, one look, 
might have paved the way for a full and perfect 
reconciliation. But it was not so. Well, Charles, 
I was harrassed and worn; there w as opposition 
to my election; my character was aspersed ; 
my motives criticised, and every point of my ca¬ 
reer assailed. I was not prepared for these things. 

I could not endure this initiatory pelting. I dread¬ 
ed the consequence of a failure, and thus my spir¬ 
its and temper equally forsook me. Misfortunes 
they say never come single, and thus when one 
morning I felt more than usually rabid, a chance 
acquaintance of mine and cousin of Isabel’s burst 
into my office, informing me as a great piece of 
news that she was going to be married before the 
expiration of the season, adding name, residence, 
every thing to make assurance doubly sure. How 
I hated the coxcomb, from that moment there was 
a tempest in my mind ; but I commanded its force, 
thanked him for his information, and added as a 
coup de main (alas! wretched subterfuge of pride,) 
that as he seemed dispensing news that morning, 
had he waited but a week longer I could have 
given him * quid pro quo, as before that time my 
own wedding day would be fixed. 


44 Ah we all know that/* cried the delectable 
puppy, 44 1 heard of that last week, Mr. Politician; 
you will get your bread buttered on both sides 
there, we all understand that move.” 

44 Where?” asked I in amazement. 

44 We all know that Col. B-who has always 

been the head of the opposite party has a daugh¬ 
ter,” replied he very coolly, walking out the 
office, leaving my mind in a chaos of emotions, 
out of which for a moment the triumphant thought 

rose uppermost that Col. B- had a daughter, 

and one whom I once offended by a want of that 
attention which I had so lavishly bestowed upon 
Isabel P.—for what ? to be despised! forgotten ! 
And so can you wonder Charles, that with this 
medicine for my great revenge, while thought and 
feeling were absorbed in one overwhelming sense 
of injury and desolation, that I played the courtier, 
and that so successfully that before the expiration 
of a month I was elected the unanimous choice of 
both parties, and the husband of Miss B-, pau¬ 

sing only in my rapid and miserable career to 
reflect with joy that I bad not been slow to throw 
off the fetters of my faithless love. But what, oh! 
what were my sensations when I afterwards learnt 
that the varnished tale which had driven me to 
frenzy and the altar, was a forgery instigated by 

the report of my engagement to Miss B-, a 

mean despicable forgery—the coinage of a cox¬ 
comb to drive me mad ? I met my adored but inju¬ 
red Isabel soon after, when as with my wife hangr 
ing upon my arm, we encountered face to face in a 
public promenade, how well I interpreted her 
emotions as I saw her cheek pale at my approach, 
but the curve of the lip grew firmer, and when as 
replying to my confused salutation her eyes met 
mine, how their reproachful sweetness melted to 
my very soul. And this was the pearl I had cast 
from me—this was the heart I had trampled on. 
But was she not revenged ? Why had praise 
grown dull to my ears, and yet censure goad my 
quick spirit to madness ? And of this I had enough, 
what terms were not applied to me ? And how did 
I writhe under them ? It was for those who had 


been my supporters to turn from me now that I 
needed them not, to utter in regard to my election 
the words bought and sold . I who had gained my 
point by no compromise of principle, by no chang¬ 
ing of opinions. And yet men called me happy— 
Oh, Charles, this is a miserable world! They 
could not feel as I did, the quick sense of wrong— 
the degradation of moral character, the biting 
personality, and the cutting sarcasm attendant on 
a political course. They could not be made sen¬ 
sible as I was of the gradual wearing away of in¬ 
tellect under its heavy burden—they could not see 
as I did a sweet mournful face following me even 
in my dreams, sometimes rising as it were from 
the very floor, and fixing its large lustrous eyes 
on me, tell of departed hours and broken faith. 
They could not hear as I could, when the voice 
of the well meaning but commonplace wife I had 
chosen, sounded discordantly in my ears the soft 
musical tones that rose up to mock me with their 
echoes. And such was life to me. I gained 
wealth and distinction, but what were these to my 
spirit, gall, and bitterness. At last my wife died ; 
God forgive me that I did not mourn for her as I 
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might; while she lived there was no lack of atten¬ 
tion on my part to her comfort, yet I felt relieved 
when she was dead ; relieved from the necessity 
of daily playing a part, and at liberty to make 
expiation to Isabel P. I felt that if I had sinned, 1 
had also repented; that if I had erred, I could also 
expiate that error. And I sought an interview 
with Isabel. I threw myself at her feet, I prayed 
for pardon, for acceptance, but all in vain. I was 
rejected from the impulse of a high nature, and 
a spirit wounded by my former conduct, touched 
to the very quick. I was rejected, but I loved her 
more from the very nobleness of her pride. And 
so I came here again to feel as I have felt before 
in this fierce combatting of opinions and strivings 
for place, that the 1 play is not worth the candle,’ 
and that an honest man should not mingle with po¬ 
liticians. And now you have heard all my history, 
you know why I wished those papers sent among 
my friends. It may be possible that when Isabel 
knows that I have been sick and my life in dan¬ 
ger, she may remember her former affection and 
relent; she may even forgive me yet. I shall 
write to her to-morrow if I am able; I will lay my 
whole heart open to her; I will appeal to her 
generosity, toiler piety. I may be forgiven—ac¬ 
cepted—and then life to me would wear a new 
aspect.” 

I approvod of my friend’s determination, and 
sent the papers to the office duly sealed and di¬ 
rected. The next day a letter from Mr.-fol¬ 

lowed as he had said, these same papers and a 
few, very few days after, when my friend sick of 
hope deferred, had retreated to “Champagne and a 
Chicken at last,” trying to forget over these the 
miseries of his condition, an answer came which 
drove the delighted receiver to the very heights of 
ecstacy. Isabel true to the instinct of her woman’s 
nature, could but forgive and promise to receive 
the despondent lover who remembered her on 
what might have been his dying bed, and he could 
but hurry his preparations and go home as he 
might best reach there in the delightful chaos of 
his ideas. And I cannot but remark it as a strange 
oversight that I saw none among the numerous 
letters he received of condolence for his illness 
and congratulation on his recovery from grave 
and weighty men, which he even attempted to an¬ 
swer at this critical juneture of his affairs. From 
that time to the day of his departure, I heard no 
more complaints that “ life was weary, stale, flat, 
or unprofitable,” on the contrary he seemed to 
breathe an atmosphere of enjoyment. And when 
I received a letter from him before his marriage 
with Isabel, I perceived that it was written with 
exuberant spirits ; and that in the plenitude of his 
good nature, my friend had even remembered the 
little reporter and sent a handsome gratuity for his 
use, which was the more necessary as a consoler to 
the poor man, as he had had his nose recently pul¬ 
led, so report said, for the scurrilous insinuations 
contained in his former paragraph against my 
friend's doughty antagonist, Mr.- 

And so I complied with my friend’s request and 
went on to his marriage, but of this I shall give no 
description, for it was like all marriages, though 
the result of it was so far unlike many others, that 
it produced unfeigned happiness. 


I It was many years after this event, that as I read 
the evening papers, I noticed among the arrivals 
at Washington, that of my distinguished friend, 
Mr.-, accompanied by his still lovely and ac¬ 

complished wife, so the phrase went, “and his 
beautiful daughters;” and when after reading this 
paragraph I wiped my spectacles and replaced 
them in their ease, a strange desire to see him 
again flashed across my mind, and I went on ac¬ 
cordingly. And glad and cheering was our meet¬ 
ing once more, and in the handsome and middle- 
aged gentleman before me I could hardly recognise 
the ardent and restless features of the wearied 
politician of my former and earlier acquaintance. 
And when discoursing with him on the earlier 
passages of his history I found the same difference 
in his feelings and opinions. Now he was honor¬ 
ed, admired, followed; but his talents and virtues 
deserved his brilliant reputation, his heart was at 
case, and his happiness was at home. 

We were thus one evening discussing the past, 
and while gazing on the happy circle around him, 
I quietly asked him if he had grown more consist¬ 
ent than of yore, or if he would accept the chal¬ 
lenge of an adversary T 

“ Ah, no,” my friend exclaimed, looking on the 
placid features of his wife and children, “ lam too 
old for that now, and I should refuse on the selfish 
principle that to one blest as I am, life is sweet.” 

L. H. 


White Roses* 

BT THE LATE MRS. L. P. SMITH. 

They were gathered for a bridal 1 
I knew it by their hue ; 

Fair as the summer moonlight 
Upon the sleeping dew. 

From their fair and fairy sisters 
They were borne without a sigh. 

For one remembered evening 
To blossom and to die. 

They were gathered for a bridal! 

And fastened in a wreath; 

But purer were the roses 
Than the heart that lay beneath; 

Yet the beaming eye was lovely, 

And the coral lip was fair, 

And the gazer looked and asked not 
For the secret hidden there. 

They were gathered for a bridal! 

Where a thousand torches glistened. 
When the holy words were spoken. 
And the false and faithless listened 
And answered to the vow 
Which another heart bad taken, 

Yet he was present there— 

The once loved, the forsaken. 

They were gathered for a bridal! 

And now how they are dying, 

And young Love at the altar 
Of broken faith is sighing. 

Their summer's life was stainless, 

And not like her's who wore them ; 
They are faded, and the farewell 
Of beauty lingers o'er them I 
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Wedded Life. 

I may perhaps, startle you, Emma, by saying 
lhal the first year of a young woman’s wedded 
life is generally the most unhappy, and tho most 
trying one she experiences. However we may 
have studied the character of our affianced, how¬ 
ever we may imagine we knew it in all its narrow 
windings, still shall we find, when we become 
wives, that we have something to learn. By ac¬ 
tions are the afifections on either side shown, and 
although it is in the power and nature of a woman 
to manifest her devotedness and tenderness by a 
thousand little attentions, she must not repine if 
she receive not the like. 

The feelings of the other sex are not so soft and 
exquisite as those of our own own, if they were 
we might possibly be happier, and we may for a 
moment wish that they were so; but we shall re¬ 
strain so selfish a desire, if we reflect how much 
more unfit they would be with such a constitution 
to bear the crosses and buffets of the world: and 
we shall rejoice that they do not possess our keener 
sensibilities and content with our lot, refusing to 
increase at their expense, a happiness, which, if 
not quite meeting our ideas of perfection, does so 
sufficiently to make us blest. 

It is said that Lover’s quarrels are but the re¬ 
newal of love, but it is not so in truth. Continu¬ 
ed differences and bickerings will) undermine 
the strongest affection, and a wife cannot be too 
careful to avoid disputes upon the most trivial 
subjects; indeed, it is the every day occurrences 
which try the love and tempers in the married 
life—-great occasions for quarrels seldom occur. 
Every wish, every prejudice must meet with atten¬ 
tion, and the first thought of a woman should be 
the pleasing and providing for her husband. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the little inci¬ 
dents which annoy married men, or the little un¬ 
obtrusive pleasures which it is in the power of a 
wife to give ; but throughout her life, in her em¬ 
ployments and in her amusements, she must ever 
bear his pleasures in her mind. She must act for 
him in preference to herself, and she will be am¬ 
ply rewarded by witnessing bis delight in her and 
his home. To a woman who loves her husband 
with all the devotednesa of her nature, this will 
be a pleasure, not a task; and to make him happy, 
she will never grudge any sacrifice of self. 

The greatest misery a woman can experience 
is the changed heart and alienated affections of 
her husband; but even in that painful case she 
must not relax in the performance of her duties. 
She must not upbraid—she must bear with forti 
tude and patience her great disappointment; she 
must return good for evil to the utmost, and her 
consolation will be the consciousness that her 
trials have not their rise or continuance in any 
dereliction of affection or duty on her part. 

Some women in order to win back a husband’s 
wandering love, have recourse to attempts to 
• arouse bis jealousy—but they are much mistaken 
in pursuing such a method. A man however de¬ 
based bis conduct, never entirely forgets the love 
he once bore to the pride of his youth; there are 
moments when feeliqgs of tenderness for her will 
return with force to his heart, and to reap the 


benefit of such moments, the injured but forgiving 
wife must still be enshrined in the purity of for¬ 
mer times. The husband will excuse his fault to 
himself, and in some measure also stand exone¬ 
rated to the world, if his wife relax in the propri¬ 
ety of her conduct—while on the contrary the 
gentle forbearance, the uncomplaining patience, 
and unobtrusive rectitude of the woman he injures, 
will deeply strike his heart and do much to win 
back his former love, and to the observance of the 
vows he breathed at the altar, when his heart was 
devoted to the being from whom it has wandered. 
A kind look an affectionate expression half utter¬ 
ed, must bring his wife to his side, and she must, 
with smiles and tenderness, encourage the return¬ 
ing affection carefully avoiding all reference to 
her sufferings, or the cause of them. 

This will not be difficult for a virtuous woman 
to perform. Our love, which before marriage is 
constrained by the modesty natural to our sex, 
increases in fervency and depth afterwards,—ena¬ 
bles us to bear unfelt the world’s scorn,—all is 
swallowed up in it. An affectionate wife clings 
to her husband through poverty and riches; and 
the more the world recedes from him, his friend 
when none others come near him;—she will be 
his comforter when all other worldly comfort has 
slid from him. Her devotedness will be his rock 
when he has no other supportshe will smile at 
the frowns of the world: she will not heed its 
censures—he is her all, and in love are all other 
feelings forgotten or absorbed. No sacrifice will 
be too great—the faintest smiles will not be a re¬ 
ward too little ; quick at feeling tenderness,—and 
a very trifling circumstance is sufficient to awa¬ 
ken or to still the pain of our hearts, and bring us 
misery or happiness.— Mr». Stanford. 


I Know a Flower. 

I Know a flower that blooms alone, 

Where angry thorns and briers spring; 

And e’en when Summer’s smiles come on, 
’Tis but a choked and blighted thing. 

That flower is earthly Hope, which twines ' 
Its tendrils round the human breast, 

’Till worn with Grief that hope decliues, 

And leaves the mourner all unblest. 

I know a stream that rippling flows 
Beneath the varied light of day; 

Which bears the pleasures and the woes 
Of thousands who will pass away. 

That stream is Time’s eventful tide, 

Whose fitful gushings soon are o’er, 

And we shall seek its pebbly side, 

And rest beside its waves no more. 

But there’s a light which none may stay. 

That points us to the port of Peace, 

Which kindly lights our troubled way, 

And bids our rankling sorrows cease. 

That light is Hope beyond the grave; 

We grasp it with our latest breath, 

And find, though lone and dim, ’twillsave 
And soothe us in the hour of death. 
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THE CHEROKEE’S THREAT* 

A SKETCH. 


Thkrk were a hundred students in the newi 
class matriculated at Yale College, in Connecti¬ 
cut, in the year, 18—. They were young men of 
different ages and of ail conditions in life, but less 
various in their mien and breeding than in the cha¬ 
racteristics of the widely-separated states from 
which they came. It is not thought extraordinary 
in Europe that the French and English, the Ger¬ 
man and the Italian, should possess distinct nation¬ 
al traits: yet one American is supposed to be like 
every other, though the two between whom the 
comparison is drawn were born and bred as far 
apart, and in as different latitudes as the Highland 
cateran and the brigand of Calabria. 

I looked around me with some interest, when, on 
the first morning of the term, the president, pro¬ 
fessors, and students of the university assembled 
in the college chapel at the sound of the prayer- 
bell, and, with my brother Freshmen, I stood in 
the side aisle, closing up with our motley and, as 
yet, unclassical heads and habiliments, the long 
files of the more initiated classes. The berry- 
brown tan of the sun of Georgia, unblanched by 
study, was still dark and deep upon the cheek of 
one: the look of command breathing through the 
indolent attitude betrayed in another, the young 
Carolinian and slave-master; a coat of green, 
garnished with fur and bright buttons, and shaped 
less by the tailor than by the Herculean and ex¬ 
pansive frame over which it was strained, had a 
taste of Kentucky in its complexion; the white 
skin and red or sandy hair, cold expression, stiff 
black coat, and serious attention to the service, 
told of the Puritan son of New Hampshire or Ver¬ 
mont; and. perked up in his well-fitted coat, the 
exquisite of the class, stood the slight and metropo¬ 
litan New-Yorker, with a firm belief in his tailor 
and himself written on his effeminate lip, and an 
occasional look At his neighbor’s coats and shoul¬ 
ders, that might have been construed into wonder 
upon what western river or mountain dwelt the 
builders of such coots and men ? 

Rather annoyed at last by the glances of one or 
two of the seniors, who were amusing themselves 
with my simple gaze of curiosity, I turned my at¬ 
tention to my more immediate neighborhood. A 
youth with close, curling, brown hair, rather un¬ 
der-sized, but with a certain decision and nerve in 
his lip which struck me immediately, and which 
seemed to express somehow a confidence in him 
self which his limbs scarce bore out, stood with 
his back to the pulpit, and with his foot on the 
seat, and his elbow on his knee, seemed to have 
fallen at once into the habit of the place, and to be 
beyond surprise or interest. As it was the custom 
of the college to take places at prayers and recita¬ 
tion alphabetically, and he was likely to be my 
neighbor in chapel and in ball for the next four 
years, I speculated rather more than I should 
else have done on his face and manner; and as 
the president came to his Amen, I came to the 


1 conclusion, that whatever might be Mr. “S.'s” 
capacity for friendship, his ill-will would be very 
demonstrative and uncomfortable. 

The term went ou, the politics of the little re¬ 
public fermented, and as first appearances wore 
away, or peculiarities wore of by collision or de¬ 
veloped by intimacy, the different members of the 
class rose or fell in the general estimation, and the 
graduation of talent and spirit became more just 
and definite. The “ Southerners and Northeners,” 
as they are called, soon discovered, like the classes 
that had gone before them, that they had no quali¬ 
ties in common, and of the secret societies which 
exist among students in that university, joined 
each that of their own compatriots. The Caroli¬ 
nian or Georgian, who hnd passed his life on a 
plantation secluded from the society of his equals, 
soon found out the value of his chivalrous deport¬ 
ment and graceful indolence in the gay society 
for which the town is remarkable; while the Ver- 
montese, or White-Mountaineer, “made unfash- 
ionably,” and ill at ease upon a carpet, took an¬ 
other line of ambition, and sat down with the 
advantage of constitutional perseverance to the 
study which he would find in the end a “better 
continuer,” even in the race for a lady’s favor. 

It was the only republic I have ever known— 
that class of Freshmen. It was a fair arena; and 
neither in politics, nor society, nor literature, nor 
love, nor religion, have I, in much searching 
through the world, found the same fair play or good 
feeling. Talk of our own republic !—its society 
is the very core and gall of the worst growth of 
aristocracy. Talk of the republic of letters!—the 
two groves by the pyramid of Caius Cestius laugh 
it to scorn. Of love!—of religion! What is 
bought and sold like that which has the name of the 
first f W hat is made a snare and tool by the de¬ 
signing like the last? But here—with a govern¬ 
ment over us kindly and paternal, no favor shown, 
and no privilege denied,—every quality in the 
competitors at all possible—age, previous educa¬ 
tion, and, above all, worldly position,—it was an 
arena in which a generous spirit would wrestle 
with an abandon of heart and limb he might never 
know in the world again. Every individual rising 
or falling by the estimation he exacts of his fel¬ 
lows, there is no such school of honor. Each, of 
the many palms of scholarship, from the severest 
to the lightest, aiming at that which best suits his 
genius, and as welcome as another to the goal, 
there is no apology for the laggard. Of the feel¬ 
ings that stir the heart in our youth—of the few, the 
very few, which have no recoil, and leave no re¬ 
pentance—this leaping from the starting-post of 
mind—this first spread of the encouraged wing in 
the free heaven of thought and knowledge—is 
recorded in my own slender experience as the most 
joyous and the most unmingled. He wrho has 
soiled his bright honor with the tools of political 
ambition,—he who hot leant his soul upon the 
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charity of a sect in religion,—he who has loved, 
hoped, and trusted in the greater^arena of life and 
manhood,—'must look back on days like these as 
the broken-winged eagle to the sky—as the In¬ 
dian’s subdued horse to the prairie. 

ii. 

New Haven is not alone the seat of a university. 

It is a kind of metropolis of education. The exces¬ 
sive beauty of the town, with its embowered 
streets and sunny gardens, the refinement of its 
society, its central position and accessibility, and 
the facilities for attending the lectures of the Col¬ 
lege professors, render it a most desirable place of 
instruction in every department. Among others, 
the female schools of the place have a great repu¬ 
tation, and this, which in Europe, or with a Euro¬ 
pean state of society, would probably be an evil, 
is, from the simple and frank character of manners 
in America, a mutual and decided advantn^e. 
The daughters of the first families of the country 
are sent here, committed for two, three nr four 
years, to the exclusive care of the head <u He es¬ 
tablishment, and (as one of the privilege: ?d ad¬ 
vantages of the school) associating freely h the 
general society of the town, the male part, of 
course, composed principally of students. A more 
easy and liberal intercourse exists in no society in 
the world, and in no society that I have ever seen 
is the tone of morals and manners so high and un¬ 
exceptionable. Attachments are often formed, and 
little harm is thought of it; and unless it is a very 
strong case of depravity or objection, no obstacle 
is thrown in the way of common intercourse be¬ 
tween lovers; and the lady returns to her family, 
and the gentleman senior disappears with his 
degree, and they meet and marry—if they like. If 
they do not, the lady stands as well in tho matri¬ 
monial market as ever, and the gentleman (unlike 
his horse) is not damaged by having been on his 
knees. 

Like “ Le Noir Faineant,” at the tournament, 
my friend 8t. John seemed more a looker-on than 
an actor in the various pursuits of the university. 
A sudden interference in a quarrel in which a 
brother freshman was contending against odds 
enlightened the class as to his spirit and personal 
strength; lie acquitted himself at recitations with 
the air of self-contempt for such easy excellence; 
he dressed plainly, but with instinctive taste; and 
at the end of the first term, having shrunk from all 
intimacy, and lived alone with his books and a 
kind of trapper’s dog he had brought with him 
from the west, he had acquired an ascendency in 
the opinion of the class for which no one could 
account, but to which every one unhesitatingly 
assented. 

We returned after our first short vacation, and 
of my hundred class-mates there was but one 
whom I much cared to meet again. St. John had 
passed the vacation in his rooms, and my evident 
pleasure at meeting him, for the first time, seem¬ 
ed to open his heart to me. He invited me to 
breakfast with him. By favor seldom granted to 
a freshman, be had a lodging in the town—the 
rest of the class being compelled to live with a chum 
in the college buildings. I found his rooms—(I 
was the first of the class who had entered them)— 


more luxuriously furnished than I had expected 
from the simplicity of his appearance, but his 
books, not many, but select, and (what is in 
America an expensive luxury) in the best English 
editions and superbly bound, excited most my 
envy and surprise. How he should have acquired 
tastes of such ultraci vilization in the forests of the 
west was a mystery that remained to be solved. 

in. 

At the extremity of a green lane in the outer skirt 
of the fashionable suburb of New Haven stood a 
rambling old Dutch house, built probably when 
the cattle of Mynheer grazed over the present site 
of the town. It was a wilderness of irregular 
rooms, of no describable shape in its exterior, and 
from its southern balcony^ to use an expression 
Gallicism, “ gave upon the bay.” Long Island 
Sound, the great highway from the North Atlantic 
to New-York, weltered in alternate lead and silver 
(oftener like the brighter metal, for the climate is 
divine,) between the curving lip of the bay and 
the interminable and sandy shore of the island, 
some six leagues distant, the procession of ships 
and steamers stole past with an imperceptible pro¬ 
gress the ceaseless bells of the college chapel 
came deadened through the trees behind, and (the 
day being one of golden autumn, and myself and 
St. John waiting while black Agatha answered 
the door bell) the sun-steeped precipice of East 
Rock, with its tiara of blood-red maples flashing 
like a Turk’s banner in the light, drew from us 
both a truant wish for a ramble and a holiday. I 
shall have more to say anon of the foliage of an 
American October, but just now, while 1 remem¬ 
ber it, I wish to record a belief of my own, that if, 
as philosophy supposes, we have lived other lives, 
—if 

- " our star 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar,” 

it is surely in the days tempered like the one I am 
remembering and describing—profoundly serene, 
sunny as the top of Olympus, heavenly, pure, 
holy, and more invigorating and intoxicating than 
luxurious or balmy;—the sort of air that the visit¬ 
ing angels might have brought with them to the 
tent of Abraham—it is on such days, I would re¬ 
cord, that my own memory steps back over the dim 
threshold of life (so it seems to me)—and on such 
days only. It is worth the translation of our youth 
and our household gods to a sunnier land, if it 
were alone for these immortal revelations. 

In a few minutes from this time were assembled 
in Mrs. Ilfrington's drawing-room the six or seven 
young ladies of my more particular acquaintance 
among her pupils, of whom one was a new comer, 
and the object of my mingled curiosity and ad¬ 
miration. It was the one day of the week when 
morning visitors were admitted, and I was there, 
in compliance with an unexpected request from 
my friend, to present him to the agreeable circle 
of Mrs. Ilfrington. As an habitat in her family, 
this excellent lady had taken occasion to introduce 
| to me, a week or two before, the new comer of 
whom I have spoken above, a departure from the 
I ordinary rule of the establishment, which I felt to* 
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be a compliment, and which gave me, I presumed, 
a tacit claim to mix myself up in that young lady’s 
destiny as deeply as I should find agreeable. The 
new comer was the daughter of an Indian chief, 
nud her name was Nunu. 

The wrongs of civilization to the noble abori¬ 
gines of America are a subject of much poetical 
feeling in the United States, and will ultimately 
become the poetry of the nation. At present the 
sentiment takes occasionally a tangible shape, and 
ihe transmission of the daughter of a Cherokee 
chief to New Haven, to be educated at the expense 
of the government, and of several young men of 
the same high birth to different colleges, will be 
recorded among the evidences in history that we 
did not plough the bones of their fathers into our 
fields without some feeling of compunction. Nunu 
had come to the sea-board under the charge of a 
female missionary, whose pupil she had been in 
one of the native schools of the West, and was 
destined, though a chiefs daughter, to return as a 
teacher to her tribe when she should have master¬ 
ed some of the highc^ accomplishments of her 
sex. She was an apt scholar, but her settled mel¬ 
ancholy when away from her books had determin¬ 
ed Mrs. llfrington to try the effect of a little 
society upon her, and hence my privilege to ask 
for her appearance in the drawing-room. 

As we strolled down in the alternate shade and 
sunshine of the road, I had been a little piqued at 
the want of interest, and the manner of course, 
with which St. John had received my animated 
description of the personal beauty of the Cherokee. 

“I have hunted with the tribe,” was his only 
answer, '* and know their features.” 

“But she is not like them,” I replied, with a 
tone of some impatience; “she is the beau ideal 
of a red-skin, but it is with the softened features of 
an Arab or an Egyptian. She is more willowy 
than erect, and has no higher cheek-bones than 
the plaster Venus in your chambers. If it were 
not for the lambent fire in her eye, you might take 
her, in the sculptured pose of her attitudes, for an 
immortal bronze of Cleopatra. I tell you she is 
divine.” 

St. John called to his dog, and we turned along 
the green bank above the beach, with Mrs. llfring¬ 
ton’» house in view, and so opens a new chapter 
in my story. 

iv. 

In the united pictures of Paul Veronese and 
Raphael, steeped in their colors seem to have been 
in the divinest age of Venetian and Roman fe¬ 
male beauty, I have scarce found so many lovely 
women, of so different models and so perfect, as 
were assembled during my Sophomore year under 
the roof of Mrs. llfrington. They went about in 
their evening walks, graceful and angelic, but 
like the virgin pearls of the sea, they poured the 
light of their loveliness on the vegetating oysters 
about them, and no diver of fashion had yet taught 
them their value. Ignorant myself in those days 
of the scale of beauty, their features are enamel¬ 
led in my memory, and I have tried insensibly by 
that standard (and fourid wanting) of every court 
in Europe the dames most worshipped and highest 
born. Queen of the Sicilies, loveliest in your' 


realm of sunshine and passion ! Pale and trans¬ 
parent princess—pearl of the coart of Florence— 
than whom the creations on the immortal wallsof the 
Pitti less discipline our eye for the shapes of hea¬ 
ven ! Gipsy of Pactolus! Jcivess of the Thraci¬ 
an Gallipolis ! Bright and gifted cynosure of the 
aristocracy of England!—ye are five women I 
have seen in as many years’ wandering over the 
world, lived to gaze upon, and live to remember 
and adore—a constellation, I almost believe, that 
has absorbed all the intensest light of the beauty 
of a hemisphere—yet, with your pictures colored 
to life in my memory, and the pride of rank and 
state thrown over most of you like an elevatiug 
charm, I go back to the school of Mrs. llfrington, 
and (smile if you will!) they were as lovely, and 
stately, and as worthy of the worship of the 
world. 

I introduced St. John to the young ladies as they 
caine in. Having never seen him except in the 
presence of men, I was a little curious to know 
whether his singular aplomb would serve him as 
well with the other sex, of which I was aware he 
had a very slender experience. My attention was 
distracted at the moment of mentioning his name 
to a lovely little Georgian (with eyes full of the 
liquid sunshine of the south,) by a sudden bark of 
joy from the dog, who hud been left in the hall; 
and as the door opened, and the slight and grace¬ 
ful Indian girl entered the room, the usually unso¬ 
cial animal sprang bounding in, lavishing caresses 
on her, and seemingly wild with the delight of a 
recognition. 

In the confusion of taking the dog from the room. 
I had again lost the moment of remarking St. 
John’s manner, and on the entrance of Mrs. llfring¬ 
ton, Nunu was sitting calmly by the piano, and 
my friend was talking in a quiet undertone with 
the passionate Georgian. 

“I must apoligise for my dog,” said St. John, 
bowing gracefully to the mistress of the house; 
“ he was bred by Indians, and the sight of a Che¬ 
rokee reminded him of happier days—as it did his 
master.” 

Nunu turned her eyes quickly upon him, but 
immediately resumed her apparently deep study 
of the abtruse figures in the Kidderminster carpet. 

“ You are well arrived, young gentlemen,” said 
Mrs. llfrington, “ we press you into our service 
for a botanical ramble. Mr. Slingsbyisat leisure, 
and will be delighted, I am sure. Shall I say aa 
much for you Mr. St. John ?” 

I St. John bowed, and the ladies left the room for 
their bonnets, Mrs. llfrington last. The door was 
scarcely closed W'hen Nunu re-appeared, and 
checking herself with n sodden feeling at the first 
step over the threshold, stood gazing at St. John, 
evidently under very powerful emotion. 

“ Nunu!” he said, smiling slowly and unwilling¬ 
ly, and holding out his hand with the air of one 
who forgives an offence. 

She sprang upon his bosom with the bound of a 
leveret, and between her fast kisses broke the en¬ 
dearing epithets of her native tongue, in words* 
that I only understood by their passionate and 
thrilling accent. The language of the heart is uni¬ 
versal. 

The fair scholars came in one after another. 
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and we were soon on our way through the green 
fields to the flowery mountain-side of East Rock; 
Mrs. Ilfrington’s arm and conversation having fal¬ 
len to my share, and St. John rambling at large 
with the rest of the party, but more particularly 
beset by Miss Temple, whose Christian name was 
Isabella, and whose Christian charity had no 
bowels for broken hearts. 

The most sociable individuals of the party for a 
while were Nunu and Lash; the dog’s recollections 
of the past seeming, like those of wiser animals, 
more agreeable than the present. The Cherokee 
astonished Mrs. Ilfrington by an abandonment to 
joy and frolic which she had never displayed be¬ 
fore, sometimes fairly outrunning the dog at full 
speed, and sometimes sitting down breathless 
upon a green bank, while the rude creature over¬ 
powered her with his caresses. The scene gave 
origin to a grave discussion between that well-in¬ 
structed lady and myself, upon the singular force 
of childish association—the extraordinaiy intima¬ 
cy between the Indian and the trapper’s dog being 
explained satisfactorily (to her, at least) on that 
attractive principle. Had she but seen Nunu 
spring into the bosom of my friend half an hour 
before, she might have added a material corollary 
to her proposition. If the dog and the chief’s 
daughter were not old friends, the chief’s daugh¬ 
ter and St. John certainly were. 

As well as I could judge by the motions of two 
people walking before me, St. John was advan¬ 
cing fast in the favor and acquaintance of the 
graceful Georgian. Her southern indolence was 
probably an apology in Mrs. Ilfrington’s eyes for 
leaning heavily on her companion’s arm; but, in 
a momentary halt, the capricious beauty disembar¬ 
rassed herself of the bright scarf that had floated 
over her shoulders, and bound it playfully around 
his waist. This was rather strong on a first ac¬ 
quaintance, and Mrs. Ilfrington was of that 
opinion. 

“ Miss Temple!” said she, advancing to whisper 
a reproof in the beauty’s ear. 

Before she had taken a second step, Nunu 
bounded over the low hedge, followed by the dog 
with whom she bad been chasing a butterfly, and 
springing upon St. John with eyes that flashed fire, 
she tore the scarf into shreds, and stood trembling 
and pale, with her feet on the silken fragments. 

“ Madam!” said St. John, advancing to Mrs. Il¬ 
frington, after casting on the Cherokee a look of 
surprise and displeasure, “ I should have told you 
before that your pupil and myself are not new ac¬ 
quaintances Her father is my friend. I have 
hunted with the tribe, and have hitherto looked 
upon Nunu as a child. You will believe me, I 
trust, when I say her conduct surprises me, and I 
beg to assure you that any influence I may have 
over her will be in accordance with your own 
wishes exclusively.” 

His tone was cold, and Nunu listened with fixed 
lips and frowning eyes. 

“ Have you seen her before since her arrival 7” 
asked Mrs. Ilfrington. 

“ My dog brought me yesterday the first intelli¬ 
gence that she was here. He returned from his 
morning ramble with a string of wampum about 
hh neck, which had the mark of the tribe. He 


washer gift,” he added, patting the head of the dog, 
and looking with a softened expression at Nunu, 
who drooped her head upon her bosom, and walk¬ 
ed on in tears. 


The chain of the Green Mountains, after agallop 
of some five hundred miles, from Canada to Con¬ 
necticut, suddenly pulls up on the shore of Long 
Island Sound, and stand rearing with a bristling 
mane of pine-trees, three hundred feet in air, as if 
checked in mid-career by the eca. Standing on 
the brink of this bold precipice, you have the bald 
face of the rock in a sheer perpendicular below 
you; and, spreading away from the broken mass¬ 
es at its foot, lies an emerald meadow inlaid with 
a crystal and rambling river, across which, at a 
distance of a mile or two, rise the spires of the 
university, from what else were a thick-serried 
wilderness of elms. Back from the edge of the 
precipice extends a wild forest of hemlock and fir, 
ploughed on its northern side by a mountain-tor¬ 
rent, whose bed of marl, dry and overhung with 
trees in the summer, serves as a path and a guide 
from the plain to the summit. It were a toilsome 
ascent but for that smooth and hard pavement, and 
the impervious and green thatch of pine-tassels 
overhung. 

Antiquity in America extends no farther back 
than the days of Cromwell, and East Ro^k is tra¬ 
ditionary ground with us—for there harbored the 
regicides Whnlley and Gofi'e, and many a breath- 
hushing talc is told of them over the smouldering 
log fires of Connecticut. Not to rob the historian, 
I pass on to say that this cavernous path to the 
mountain top was the resort in the holiday summer 
afternoons of most of the poetical and otherwise 
well-disposed gentlemen Sophomores, and, on tho 
day of which 1 speak, of Mrs. Ilfrington and her 
seven-and-twenty lovely scholars. The kind 
mistress ascended with the assistance of my arm, 
and St. John drew stoutly behind Miss Temple 
and a fat young lady with an incipient asthma. 
Nunu had not been seen since the first cluster of 
hanging flowers hod hidden her from our sight, as 
she bounded upward. 

The hour or two of slanting sunshine, poured in 
upon the summit of the precipice from the west, 
had been sufficient to induce a fine and silken moss 
to show its fibres and small blossoms above tho 
carpet of pine-tassels; and emerging from the 
brown shadow of the wood, you stood on a verdant 
platform, the foliage of sighing trees overhead, a 
fairies’ velvet beneath you, and a view below that 
you may as well (if you would not die in your ig¬ 
norance) make a voyage over the water to see. 

We found Nunu lying thoughtfully near the 
brink of the precipice, and gazing off over the 
waters of the Sound, as if she watched the coming 
or going of a friencKunder the white sails that spot¬ 
ted its bosom. We Recovered our breath in si¬ 
lence, I alone, perhaps, pf that considerable com¬ 
pany gazing with admiration at* the lithe aad 
unconscious figure of grace lying in the attitude of 
the Grecian Hermaphrodite on the brow of the 
rock before us. Her eyes were moist and motion¬ 
less with abstraction, her lips just perceptibly 
curved in an expression of mingled pride and 
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■orrow, her small hand buried and clenched in the 
moss, and her left foot and ankle, models of spirit¬ 
ed symmetry, escaped carelessly from her dress, 
the high instep strained back as if recovering from 
a leap, with the tense control of emotion. 

The game of the coquettish Georgian was well 
played. With a true woman’s pique, she had re¬ 
doubled her attentions to my friend from the mo¬ 
ment that she found it gave pain to another of her 
sex; and St. John, like most men, seemed not 
unwilling to see a new altar kindled to his vanity, 
though a heart he had already won was sliding 
with the incense. Miss Temple was very lovely. 
Her skin, of that tint of opaque and patrician 
white which is found oftenest in Asian latitudes, 
was just perceptibly warmed towards the centre 
of the cheek with a glow like sun-shine through 
the thick white petal of a magnolia; her eyes 
were hazel, with those inky lashes which en¬ 
hance the expression a thousand-fold, either of 
passion or melancholy; her teeth were like strips 
from the lily’s heart; and she was clever, captiva- 
ting, graceful, and a thorough coquette. St. John 
was mysterious, romantic-looking, superior, and, 
just now, the only victim in the way. He admir¬ 
ed, as all men do, those qualities which, to her 
own sex, rendered the fair Isabella unamiable; 
and yielded himself, as all men will, a satisfied 
prey to enchantments of which he knew the 
springs were the pique and vanity of the anchant- 
ress. How singular it is that the highest and best 
qualities of the female heart are those with which 
men are the least captivated! 

A rib of the mountain formed a natural seat a 
little back from the pitch of the precipice, and 
here sat Miss Temple, triumphant in drawing all 
eyes upon herself and her tamed lion; her lap 
full of flowers, which he had found time to gather 
on the way, and her white hands employed in ar¬ 
ranging a bouquet, of which the destiny was yet 
' a secret. Next to their own loves, ladies like 
nothing on earth like mending or marring the loves 
of others; and while the violets and already-droop¬ 
ing wild flowers were coquettishly chosen or re¬ 
jected by those slender fingers, the sun might have 
swung back to the east like a pendulum, and those 
seven-and-twenty Misses would have watched 
their lovely schoolfellow the same. Nunu turned 
her head slowly around at last, and silently look¬ 
ed on. St John lay at the feet of the Georgian, 
glancing from the flowers to her face, and from 
her face to the flowers, with an admiration not at 
all equivocal. Mrs. Ilfrington sat apart, absorbed 
in finishing a sketch of New Haven; and I, inter¬ 
ested painfully in watching the emotions of the 
Cherokee, sat with my back to the trunk of a hem¬ 
lock,—the only spectator who comprehended the 
whole extent of the drama. 

A wild rose was set in the heart of the bouquet at 
last, a spear of ribbon-grass added to give it grace 
and point, and nothing was wanting but a string. 
Reticules were searched, pockets turned inside 
out, and never a bit of a ribbon to be found. The 
beauty was in despair. 

44 Stay,” said St. John, springing to his feet. 
” Lash! Lash !*’ 

The dog came coursing in from the wood, and 
crouched to his master’s hand. 


44 Will a string of wampum dof ” be asked feel¬ 
ing under the long hair on the dog’s neck, and un¬ 
tying a fine and variegated thread of many-colored 
beads, worked exquisitely. 

The dog growled, and Nunu sprang into the 
middle of the circle with the fling of an adder, and 
seizing tbe wampum as he banded H to her rival, 
called the dog, and fastened it once more around 
his neck. 

The ladies rose in alarm; tbe belle turned pale, 
and clung to St. John’s artn; the dog, with his 
hair bristling upon his back, stood close to her 
feet, in an attitude of defiance; and the superb 
Indian, the peculiar genius of her beauty develop¬ 
ed by her indignation, her nostrils distended, and 
her eyes almost showering fire in their flashes, 
stood before them like a young Pythoness, ready 
to strike them dead with a regard. 

St. John recovered from his astonishment after 
a moment, and leaving the arm of Miss Temple, 
advanced a step, and called to his dog. 

The Cherokee patted the animal on the back, 
and spoke to him in her own language; and, as 
St.John still advanced, Nunu drew herself to her 
fullest height, and said to him, as she folded her 
arms, “ The wampum is mine.” 

St. John colored to the temples with shame. 

44 Lash !” he cried, stamping with his feet, and 
endeavoring to fright him from his protectress. 

The dog howled and crept away, half crouching 
with fear, toward the precipice; and St. John, 
shooting suddenly past Nunu, seized him on the 
brink, and held him down by the throat. 

The next instant, a scream of horror from Mrs. 
Ilfrington, followed by a terrific echo from every 
female present, started the rude Kentuckian to his 
feet. 

Clear over the abyss, hanging with one hand by 
an ashen sapling, the point of her tiny foot just 
poising on a projecting ledge of rock, swung the 
desperate Cherokee, sustaining herself with per¬ 
fect ease, but with all the determination of her iron 
race collected in calm concentration on her lips. 

44 Restore the wampum to his neck,” she cried, 
with a voice that thrilled the very marrow with its 
subdued fierceness, 44 or my blood rest on your 
soul!” 

St. John flung it toward the dog, and clasped his 
hands in silent horror. 

The Cherokee bore down tbe sapling til) its 
slender stem cracked with the tension, and rising 
lightly with the rebound, alit like a feather upon 
I the rock. The subdued student sprang to her 
side; but with scorn on her lip, and the flush ef 
exertion already vanished from her cheek, she 
called to the dog, and with rapid strides took her 
way alone down the mountain. 

VI. 

Five years had elapsed. 1 had put to sea from 
the sheltered river of boyhood,—had encountered 
the storms of a first entrance into life,—had trim¬ 
med my boat, shortened sail, and, with a sharp 
eye to windward, was lying fairly on my course. 
Among others from whom I bed parted company 
was Paul St. John, who had shaken hands with 
me at the University gate, leaving me, after four 
years’ intimacy, as much in doubt as- to his real 
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character and history as the first day we met. I 
had never heard him speak of either father or 
mother, nor had he, to my knowledge, received a 
letter from the day of his matriculation. He passed 
his vacations at the university ;—be had studied 
well, yet refused one of the highest college hon¬ 
ors offered him with his degree;—he had shown 
many good qualities, yet some unaccountable 
faults;—and, all in all, was an enigma to myself 
and the class. I knew him clever, accomplished, 
and conscious of superiority; and my knowledge 
went no farther. The coach was at the gate, and 
I was there to see him off; and, after four years’ 
constant association, I had not an idea where he 
was going, or to what he was destined. The dri¬ 
ver blew his horn. 

44 God bless you, Slingsby !" 

44 God bless you, St. John!" 

And so we parted. 

It was five years from this time, I say, and, in 
the bitter struggles of first manhood, I had almost 
forgotten there was such a being in the world. 
Late in the month of October, in 1829,1 was on my 
way westward, giving myself a vacation from the 
law. I embarked, on a clear and delicious Jay. 
in the small steamer which plies up and down the 
Cayuga Lake, looking forward to a calm feast of 
scenery, and caring little who were to be my fel¬ 
low-passengers. As we got out of the little harbor 
of Cayuga, I walked astern for the first time, and 
saw the not very unusual sight of a group of In¬ 
dians standing motionless by the wheel. They 
were chiefs, returning from a diplomatic visit to 
Washington. 

. I sat down by the companion-ladder, and opened 
soul and eye to the glorious scenery we were gli¬ 
ding through. The first severe frost had come, 
and the miraculous change had passed upon the 
leaves which is known only in America. The 
blood-red sugar maple, with a leaf brighter and 
more delicate than a Circassian lip, stood here 
and there in the forest like the Sultan’s standard 
in a host—the solitary and far-seen aristocrat of 
the wilderness; the birch, with its spirit-like and 
amber leaves, ghosts of the departed summer, 
turned out along the edges of the woods like a 
lining of the palest gold; the broad sycamore and 
the fan-like catalpa flaunted their saffron foliage 
in the sun, spotted with gold like the wings of a 
lady-bird ; the kingly oak, with its summit shaken 
bare, still had its majestic trunk in a drapery of 
sumptuous dyes, like a stricken monarch, gather¬ 
ing his robes of state about him to die royally in 
his purple; the tall poplar, with its minaret of 
silver leaves, stood blanched like a coward in the 
dying forest, burthening every breeze with its 
complainings; the hickory paled through its en¬ 
during green ; the bright berries of the mountain- 
ash flushed with a more sanguine glory in the un¬ 
obstructed sun; the gaudy tulip-tree, the Sybarite 
of Vegetation, stripped of its golden cups, still 
drank the intoxicating light of noon-day in leaves 
than which the lip of an Indian shell was never 
more delicately tinted; the still deepeixlyed vines 
of the lavish wilderness, perishing with the noble 
things whose summer they had shared, outshone 
them in their decline, as woman in her death is 
-faeavenlier tba» the beings o* whom in life she 


leaned; and alone and unsyinpathising in this 
universal decay, outlaws from Nature, stood the 
fir aud the hemlock, their frowning and sombre 
heads darker and less lovely than ever, in contrast 
with the death-struck glory of their companions. 

The dull colors of English autumnal foliagegive 
you no conception of this marvellous phenomenon. 
The change here is gradual; in America it is the 
i work of a night—of a single frost! 

| Ob, to have seen the sun set on hills bright iu 
the green and lingering summer, and to wake in 
the morning to a spectacle like this! 

It is as if a myriad of rainbows were laced 
through the tree tops—as if the sunsets of a sum¬ 
mer—gold, purple, and crimson—had been fused 
in the alembic of the west, and poured back in a 
deluge of light and color over the wilderness. It 
is as if every leaf in those countless trees had been 
painted to outflush the tulip—as if, by some elec¬ 
tric miracle, the dyes of the earth’s heart had 
struck upward, and her crystals and ores, her sap¬ 
phires, hyacinths, and rubies had let forth their 
imprisoned colors to mount through the roots of the 
forest, and, like the angels that in olden time en¬ 
tered the bodies of the dying, re-animate the per- 
ishing leaves and revel an hour in their bravery. 

I was sitting by the companion-ladder, thinking 
to what on earth these masses of foliage could be 
resembled, when a dog sprang upon my knees, 
and* the moment after,, a. hand was laid on my 
shoulder. 

44 St. John f Impossible!" 

41 Bodily !*’ answered my quondam classmate. 

I looked at him with astonishment. The aoigne 
man of fashion I had once known was enveloped 
in a kind of hunter’s frock, loose and large, and 
girded toliis waist by a belt; his hat was exchang¬ 
ed for a cap of rich otter-skin; his pantaloons 
spread with a slovenly carelessness over his feet; 
and, altogether, there was that in his air which 
told me at a glance that he had renounced the 
world. Lash had recovered his leanuess, and, 
after wagging out his joy, he crouched between 
my feet, and lay looking into my face as if he was 
brooding over the more idle days in which we had 
been acquainted. 

44 And where Are ffou bound T” I asked, having 
answered the same question for myself. 

44 Westward with the chiefs!" 

44 For how long !" 

44 The remainder of my liib." 

I could not forbear an exclamation of surprise. 

14 You would wonder less," said he, with an im¬ 
patient gesture, 44 if you knew more of me. And 
by the way," he added with a smile, 44 1 think I 
never told you the first half of the story—-my life 
up to the time I met you." 

44 It was not for the want of a catechist," I an¬ 
swered, settling myself in an attitude of attention. 

44 No; and I was often tempted to gratify your 
curiosity; but from the little intercourse I had had 
with the world, I bad adopted some precocious 
principles;—and one was, that a man’s influence 
over others was vulgarized and diminished by a 
knowledge of bis history." 

I smiled; and as the boat sped on her way over 
thecalm waters of the Cayuga, St. John went on 
leisurely with a story which is scarce remarkable 
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enough to merit a repetition. He believed him¬ 
self the natural son of a Western hunter, but only 
knew that lie had passed his early youth on the 
borders of civilization, between whites and Indians, 
and that he had been more particularly indebted 
for protection to the father of Nunu. Mingled am¬ 
bition and curiosity had led him eastward while 
still a lad, and a year or two of the most vagabond 
life in the different cities had taught him the cau¬ 
tion and bitterness for which he was so remarka¬ 
ble. A fortunate experiment in lotteries supplied 
him with the means of education, and, with singu¬ 
lar application in a youth of such wandering 
habits, he had applied himself to study under a 
private master, fitted himself for the university in 
half the usual time, and cultivated, in addition, the 
literary tastes which IJiave remarked upon. 

44 This/’ he said, smiling at my look of astonish¬ 
ment, “ brings me up to the time when we met. I 
came to college at the age of eighteen, with a few 
hundred dollars in my pocket, some pregnant ex¬ 
perience of the rough side of the world, great con¬ 
fidence in myself and distrust of others, and, I 
believe, a kind of instinct of good manners which 
made me ambitious of shining in society. You 
were a witness to my debut. Miss Temple was 
the first highly-educated woman I had ever known, 
and you saw her effect on me.” 

44 And since we parted T” 

44 Oh, since we parted my life has been vulgar 
enough. I have ransacked civilized life to the 
bottom, and found it a heap of unredeemed false¬ 
hoods. Ido not say it from common disappoint¬ 
ment, for I may say I succeeded in everything I 
undertook-” 

41 Except Miss Temple,” I said, interrupting, at 
the hazard of wounding him. 

44 No; she was a coquett, and I pursued her till I 
had my turn. You see me in my new character 
now. But a month ago I was the Apollo of Sara¬ 
toga, playing my own game with Miss Temple. 
I left her for a woman worth ten thousand of her— 
and here she is.” 

As Nunu came up the companion-way from the 
cabin, I thought I had never seen breathing crea¬ 
ture so exquisitely lovely. With the exception of 
a pair of brilliant moccasins on her feet, she was 
dressed in the usual manner, but with the most 
absolute simplicity. She had changed in those 
five years from the child to the woman, and, with 
a round and well-developed figure, additional 
height, and manners at once gracious and dignifi¬ 
ed, she walked and looked the chieftian's daughter. 
St. John took her hand, and gazed on her with 
moisture in his eyes. 

44 That I could ever have put a creature like this,” 
he said, 44 into comparison with the dolls of civili¬ 
zation !” 

We parted at Buffalo; St. John with his wife 
and the chiefs, to pursue their way westward by 
Lake Erie, and I to go moralising on my way to 
Niagara. sLiifossr. 

It was not a bad reply of a young lady, who was 
asked, why she did not marry: that she did pot 
know which to choose, when there were only two 
orders of men, each of whom might pass under the 
denomination of Harry HanuUtt or John Brute. 


ORIOIITAL. 

The Frozen Tear. * 

A lady in one of our cities, during the late se¬ 
vere weather, saw at her door a beggar woman, 
with the tears frozen on her cheeks. 

* Twas at the holy noon of night, 

In darkness veiled from mortal sight, 

The wretched mourner knelt; 

And rose her prayer of agony, 

Mingled with bursting sob and sigh, 

That God man’s heart would melt ! 

’Twas heard! when grief too deep to flow, 

Had closed the fountains of her woe, 

An angel hovered near 
Bade trembling doubt and fear to flee, 

And whispered, 4 Go!—to plead for thee, 

God has preserved the tear!’ 

Chill swept the breeze across her cheek, 

Till her thin lips refuse to speak, 

Yet eloquence was there ! . i 

For when rushed by that icy blast. 

And o’er her lips its deep spell cast, 

It froze the falling tear. 

Go then!—and poesy disarm, 

Bid eloquence to yield the palm, 

A mightier is here; 

Wisdom and words are nothingness, 

Their highest, holiest efforts less, 

Than misery’s frozen tear. 

’ Tis sorrows signet! *tis the gem 
Purest, in misery’s diadem! 

As heavens’ own dew-drops clear, * 
The soul may know, the heart may feel, 

But mortal ne’er the words can tell, 

That spake that frozen tear. j. w. 


Melody. 

BY WILLIAM LZGOZTT. 

If yon bright stars which gem the night, 

Be each a blissful dwelling sphere. 

Where kindred spirits re-unite, 

Whom death hath torn asunder here; 

How sweet it were at once to die, 

And leave this blighted orb afar! 

Mix soul and soul to cleave the sky, 

And soar away from star to star! 

But oh, how dark, how drear and lone, 
Would seem the brightest world of bliss. 
If wandering through each radiant one. 

We failed to find the loved of this! 

If there no more the ties shall twine. 

That death’s cold hand alone can sever, 
Ab! then, those stars in mockery shine. 
More hateful, as they shine forever! 

It cannot be, each hope and fear, 

That lights the eye, or clouds the brow, 
Proclaims there is a happier sphere 
Than this bleak world that holds us now, 
There is a voice which sorrow hears, 

When heaviest weighs life’s gal ling chain, 
’Tis heaven that whispers— 44 dry thy tears, 
The pure in heart shall meet again.” 
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COLONEL DOMINANT AND HR. TRUCKLE, 

▲ SKETCH FB OH THE LIFE. 


Picard, in the preface to one of his pleasant 
comedies, eays of a certain character— 41 It was 
drawn from the life: its original paid me a visit 
one morning; almost whilst he was speaking I 
wrote down his words —et toila la scene” Thus, 
of the following sketch I may say, that it is a lite¬ 
ral transcript from a scene or two which I actu¬ 
ally witnessed. For an obvious reason I have 
introduced the Dramatis Persona under fictitious 
names; but the dialogue I have given without ex- 
ngeration, and I really believe without the altera¬ 
tion of a rpaterial word. 

If with unblushing effrontery I can confess, not 
only that I know where is Bloomsbury Square, 
but that I have been in it; if I have the hardihood 
to acknowledge as my friends human beings who 
absolutely reside there: nay, more; if, without 
the slightest sense of shame or of remorse I own 
that, upon occasion, I positively visit them ; it 
will be the less wondered at that I should be capa- 
ble of declaring in the face of all Europe that 
once I was at Margate. But as Goldsmith’s bear 
danced to 11 none but the genteelest of tunes,” so 
did I appear at none but the genteelest of places— 
the French Bazaar, Bcttison’s Library, Clifton’* 
Bathing-Rooms,* and Howe’s (The Rotal!) 
Having stated thus much, I think it hardly worth 
recording, that one evening during my stay there 
1 was the person in the boxeB of the Theatre—the 
.pit and gallery being tenanted by six others, in¬ 
veterate play-goers like myself. 

It was at Mnrgate, then, that scenes the first 
and second occurred. 

I was taking my dinner in the coffee-room at 
Howe’s Hotel. At a table opposite to mine, (the 
only other table in the spacious apartment that 
was occupied,) sat two gentlemen, whom I shall 
designate as Colonel Dominant and Mr. Truckle. 
The former was a tall man, thin and stiff*, with 
red hair cut very close, large bilious-looking eyes, 
and complexion of the color of the very best 
pickled mangoes. He wore a blue coat, buff' 
waistcoat buttoned close up to the throat, white 
duck browsers, and a black military stock. He 
was reclining back in his seat, reading a news¬ 
paper, with his feet each resting on the back of a 
chair, elevated to a level with his own nose. He 
had lately returned from the East Indies after 
many years of profitable service—to himself at 
least. 

Mr. Truckle was a small, slight man, of about 
five-and-forty years of age, with a head entirely 
destitute of hair, a good-humored blue eye, and 
a perpetual smile upon a countenance strongly 
indicative of its own willingness to be pleased 

* A certain person at this place being once 
shown into a bath-room by no means remarkable 
for its cleanliness, with much simplicity in¬ 
quired of the proprietor— 41 Pray, Sir, where is it 
people go to wash, after bathing here T” 


and happy as long as the world would let him. 
He was drest in a black coat and waistcoat (not 
of the newest,) white trowsers, and a white cra¬ 
vat ornamented with a huge bow and ends. His 
voice, like himself was small, and his manners 
mild and unassuming in the extreme. He sat op¬ 
posite to the Colonel,with hi* hands resting on hiB 
knees, and his legs unostentatiously tucked under 
his chair. He was a distant relation of the Colo¬ 
nel’s, who certainly did not seem inclined to di¬ 
minish the distance between them by any inviting 
approaches on his part; and that he was the poor 
relation also, his attitude and demeanor, ns con¬ 
trasted with those of the former, sufficiently at¬ 
tested. 

Generally speaking, there is nothing of the 
humorous or the ludicrous in the display of un¬ 
feeling domination'on one side, of the 14 all this I 
dare do because I dare,”—and of helpless acqui¬ 
escence on the other: pity for the oppressed, and 
disgust or hatred of his petty, paltry tyrant, are 
the only emotions it excites. There does not at 
this moment occur to me a more remarkable 
illustration of this than the early scenes between 
Sir Giles Overreach and Marall in the 11 New 
Way to pay Old Debts,” though there, perhaps, 
somewhat of contempt for the interested subser¬ 
viency of the latter may mingle with one’s com¬ 
passion for his sluvery. But in the case of Truckle 
it was otherwise; he was humble, submissive, 
and satisfied, as he conceived it to be in the im¬ 
mutable nature of things that he should do so ; 
and the ludicrous of the situation arose simply 
out of the immeasurable disproportion between 
his gentle attempts, now and then, to hint at n 
wish or a desire of his own, and the nature of 
the execration with which they invariably were 
met by Colonel Dominant. 

Be it observed that the Colonel’s voice, though 
deep-toned, was harsh, and that his utterance was 
abrupt and snappish—sounding like the word of 
command when given by an ill-tempered drill- 
sergeant : except, indeed, when he delivered the 
emphatic word of the execration alluded to, arid 
upon that he would drawl. 

It was five minutes past six. Truckle looked 
at the clock which was facing him, hummed part 
of a tune, (accompanying himself by beating with 
his fingers on the table, ) and hesitatingly, and in 
a gentle tone of voiife, said— 41 Dear me ! Five 
minutes past six! Well—I think— really I do 
think it is time they brought our dinner.” 

The Colonel threw down his paper suddenly, 
thrust his arm, (extending it to its full length 
across the table,) with his fore-finger poiuted 
directly at Truckle’s face vociferated— 

“What’s that?—I say, Sir, what’s that you 
say ?” 

“ Why, Sir,” mildly and smilingly, replied 
Truckle, 44 dinner was ordered at six; it is now 
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five minutes past; and as they might as well be 
punctual, I merely ventured to—” 

“ D—n your arrogance !Punctual! Have 
the poor devils here nothing to do but attend upon 
you? Am I in any hurry for my dinner? Yet 
you talk about punctual! D-n your arro¬ 

gance !" 

“True, Sir, you didn't say you were in any 
hurry, but I—I thought, Sir—'' 

44 Thought! Thought, did you? You thought! 
Da — a — a — a — mn your arrogance !" 

Arrogance and poor little Truckle named in the 
same year! He, in thought, feeling, manner, 
and conduct, an impersonation of humility! 

Their dinner was served. Dominant helped 
himself, and then thrust the dish across to his 
companion. Just at this time I happened to call 
to a waiter for Chili vinegar. 

44 Dear me!" said Truckle, looking into bis 
plate, smiling, and tubbing his hands at the same 
time— 44 Dear me! I think—yes, really I do think 
I should like a little Chili vinegar myself. Wai¬ 
ter ! Bring me a little Chili vinegar, too." 

44 What’s that you want, Sir? I say, Sir, what's 
that you want ?” (These words were accompa¬ 
nied by the same gesture of pointing the finger 
as before.) 

44 Why, Sir," answered Truckle, 44 1 heard that 
gentleman ask for Chili vinegar, and I thought 
that—Chili vinegar, you know, is a very nice 
relish, Sir; sol thought that when that gentle¬ 
man bad quite done with it, why—why i should 
like a little Chili vinegar." 

44 Chili vinegar! D-n your arrogance! 

Who are you, Sir, that you can't eat your din¬ 
ner without Chili vinegar? Do / ask for Chili 
vinegar? But it’s just like you, with your insa¬ 
tiable desires: whatever you see or hear of you 

want, d-n your arrogance! Waiter! No 

Chili vinegar to be brought to this table. Chili 
vinegar, indeed ! Da— a—a —nm your arrogance!” j 
• * * * * 

Scene the Second.— In the evening I went into 
Bettison's Library. They were playing eight 
shilling loo. I approached the table. Close to 
it, and in the front rank of a small crowd , forming 
three or four deep, stood Truckle. He was ear¬ 
nestly watching the proceedings, but did not play; 
though ever and anon his right hand made an in¬ 
effective move towards his breeches pocket A 
few games hod 4 coine off,' and the insinuating 
dealer was announcing, in the usual seductive 
phrase, the near completion of another:— 

44 Now, ladies and gentlemen, only three num¬ 
bers wanting to complete this loo: 2, 3, and a.— 
Thank'ee, Sir.—Only 2 and f, vacant. Thank'ee, 
Madam.—Number 3 gone.—Only one wanting. 
No. 5 vacant." 

Here was a tantalizing pause. There was no 
bidder for No. 5. At length Truckle exclaimed:— 

44 Dear me! Well, now, I think—really I do 
think rU have a chance." 

His hand made a desperate plunge into his 
pocket, and, in an instant, or ere reflection could 
come to his aid, his shilling lay glittering on the 
table. In the same second of the time a voice 
was heard from behind the crowd:— 


44 What are you doing there, Sir ? I say, Sir, 
what is it you are doing there ?" 

There stood Colonel Dominant, his white hat 
seen high above the crowd in front of him, his 
outstretched arm reaching over their heads, and 
the fatal fore-finger pointing directly in the face 
of poor Truckle, who had turned as suddenly as 
if he had been twirled round by some mechanical 
power inherent in and peculiar to the voice of 
his tyrant. 

44 1 say, Sir, what is it you are doing there ?" 

Not in the slightest degree confused or abashed 
by this authoritative interference, public as it was. 
Truckle good-humoredly replied :— 

44 Why, Sir, I—You see, Sir, this is a loo; and 
by putting down a shilling—" 

44 Pu* down a shilling! You, Sir! D-n your 

arrogance! How dare you put down a shilling 7 
Take it up, Sir." 

44 But this is a loo,you see, Sir; and by putting 
down one shilling I may win seven; that is to 
say, I may win a ticket which-” 

44 D-n your arrogance! Win seven upon 

one! What right have you to try to win seven 
shillings of these poor people's money with one 
of yours ? D—nyour arrogance! Take it up. 
Take it up, I say. T«— a — a—he it up, Sir. 
Da—a —a—mn your arrogance!" 

• # » » • 

Scene the Third.—I left Margate by the steamer. 
We had completed about one hour of our home¬ 
ward-bound voyage when Colonel Dominant 
ascended the deck from the after-cabin. He set 
himself down on the gunwale, midway between m 
the stern of the vessel and the paddle-box. I 
believe I have applied the term 44 gunwale" cor¬ 
rectly ; but, not feeling perfectly at my ease con¬ 
cerning it, it were safer I should explain that 
thereby I mean the sort of paling which runs 
along the sides of the deck to prevent one's 
tumbling into the water. By this modest caution 
two points are gained ; if the term be the propor 
one, it might still be unintelligible to many whose 
voyages, like my own, have been limited to those 
seas; if otherwise, I have taken it out of the 
power of any seaman more experienced than 
myself to assail with— 44 D n your arrogance!” 

The Colonel, as I have said, was sitting on the 
gunwale, in that aristocratic division of a Mar¬ 
gate Steamer which lies between the paddle-box 
and the stern. His arms were superciliously 
folded across bis chest; his head was erect and 
motionless, turning neither to the right hand nor 
to the left; whilst his eyes disdained to encounter 
any meaner object than the glorious heavens 
themselves. Presently I saw emerging from the 
/ore-cabin, the happy, good-humored Mr. Truckle. 
Smiling, and rubbing his hands together with an 
nir of self-enjoyment, no sooner were his feet 
fairly on deck than, in the fulness of his delight, 
he exclaimed:— 

44 Capital breakfast! I never made a better 
breakfast in all my life. And such a beautiful 
morning as it is! And such a fine passage as we 
shall have!" 

Tripplingly he approached the Colonel. 

44 Charming morning, Sir! Pm happy to in 
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form you the captain assures me that-” On 

the instant, out went the arm with the portentous 
fore-finger at the end of it. 

44 What do you want here, Sir T D-nyour 

arrogance ! What do you want here f ” 

** Why, Sir, as the Captain told me that we 
shall have a delightful passage, and that we shall 
be at the Tower by half past three, thought you’d 
like to kn-* 

44 D—n your arrogance ! Come here, 8ir.” 

The Colonel, followed by Truckle, placed him¬ 
self in front of the paddle-box, and directed the 
attention of the latter to certain words which 
were thereon inscribed; saying— 

44 Read that, Sir. Read that, I say.” 

Truckle looked at the words for just so long a 
time as might suffice to read them, and then nod- 
ned his head in token that he had done so. 

44 Do you hear me, Sir? Read that.” 

14 Well, Sir, I have read it;” replied Truckle 
with his usual smile. 

44 You have read it! D-n your arrogance! 

Read it aloud, Sir.” 

Truckle read:— 

44 Whoever passes the paddle-box will be expected to 
pay the FIRST-CABIN fare” 

“Then, d-n your arrogance! what do you 

do here ? Go back, Sir.” 

44 Why, Sir, as I said before, I thought you 
might like to—” 

44 And because you presume to think, am I to 
pay two shillings additional for your d-’d ar¬ 
rogance ? Go back,Sir; d-nyour arrogance! 

Go back, I say; g — o — o — o back, da — a — a—mn 
your arrogance !” 

• • # • * 

The last time I saw poor Truckle, I acciden¬ 
tally met him as he was descending the steps of 
some chambers in Paper buildings, Temple. I 
amused myself for some time in fancying what 
could have been his business there. At length I 
came to this conclusion:—He was desirous of 
saying to Colonel Dominant that 44 his soul was 
his own;” and had been to take the opinion of 
counsel learned in the law as ta whether he had 
any right to make the assertion, or whether Colonel 
Dominant had a right continually to accost him 

with his usual salutation of D - nyour arrogance. 

P.* 


YouthfM Feelings. 

In them, every thing was young! the heart un¬ 
chilled, unblighted; that fulness and luxuriance of j 
life’s life which has in it something of divine. At j 
that age, when it seems as if we could never die, 
how deathless, how flushed and mighty as with 
the youngness of a god, are all that our hearts' 
create! Our own youth is like that of the earth | 
itself, when it peopled the woods and waters with 
divinities; when life ran riot, and yet only gave 
birth to beauty; all its shapes, of poetry, all its 
airs, the melodies of Arcadia and Olympus, all 
earth itself, even in its wildest lairs, another f nay, 
a happier heaven, prodigal of the same forms! 
The golden age never leaves the world: it ex¬ 
ists still, aad shall exist, till love, health, poetry, 
ere no more, b.ut only for the young! 


Childhood and its Visitors. 

BT X. L. BULWER. 

Once on a time, when sunny May 
Was kissing up the April showers, 

I saw fair Childhood hard at play 
Before a bank of blushing flowers. 

Huppy—he knew not whence or how. 

And smiling, who could choose but love him t 
For not more glad than childhood's brow 
Was the gay heaven that laughed above him. 

Old Time came hobbling in his wrath, 

And that green valley’s calm invaded; 

The brooks grew dry beneath his path. 

The birds were mute, the lilies faded ; 

A Grecian tomb stood full in sight, 

And that old Time began to batter. 

But childhood watched his paper kite, 

Nx heeded he one whit the matter. 

With curling lip and eye askance, 

Guilt gazed on the scene a minute, 

But childhood's archly simple glance 
Had such a holy spell within it, 

That the dark demon to the air 
Again spread forth his baffled pinion, 

And hid his envy and despair. 

Self tortured in bis own dominion. 

Then stepped a gloomy phantom up, 

Pale, cypress crowned, night’s woful daugh¬ 
ter, 

And proffered him a tearful cup, 

Full to the brim of bitter water, 
SaysChildhood: “Madam what’s your name?” 

And when the beldame muttered “Sorrow,” 
Then cried, 44 don't interrupt my game, 

I prith’ce, call again to-morrow.” 

The muse of Pindus thither came, 

Woo’d him with the softest numbers, 

That ever scattered wealth and fame, 

Upon a youthful poet’s slumbers. 

Though sweet the lyre, and sweet the lay, 
To Childhood it was a riddle; 

44 Good gracious!” cried he, 44 send away 
This noisy woman with a fiddle!” 

Then Wisdom stole his bat ond ball, 

And taught him with most sage endeavor 
Why bubbles rise, and acorns fall, 

And why no toy may last forever; 

She talked of all the wondrous laws, 

Which Nature’s open book discloses; 

But childhood, when she made a pause, 

Was fast asleep among the roses. 

Sleep on, sleep on! Pale manhood’s dreams 
Are all of earthly pain or pleasure ; 

Of glory's toils, ambition’s schemes, 

Of cherished love or hoarded treasure ; 
But to the couch where childhood lies, 

A pure unmingled tranfce is given, 

Lit up by rays from seraph eyes, 

Agd glimpses of remembered heaven. 
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THE CONFLAGRATION.* 

A TALK. 


44 Ah Granger, mv good fellow, how are you 7” 
exclaimed George Rutscn, to liis friend as they 
met one fine Deccmberday in Wall street. 44 Eve¬ 
ry tiling is settled, i have spoken to the clergyman, 
nnd this evening you will call the lovely Caroline 
yours. What a lucky fellow you are—every¬ 
thing prospers with you”— 

“ Why, yes,” replied his friend complacently ; 
“I have nothing to complain of—my affairs are 
every thing 1 coold wish.” 

44 Your store is filled with hundreds of thou¬ 
sands worth of goods—your new house is com¬ 
pletely furnished in the most costly manner, and 
to-night you will marry the chosen one of your 
heart”— 

44 Yes, it is true, and I wish all my friends were 
ns well off ns myself.” 

George sighed—‘ Oh, that I were as lucky as 
you, but I am one of the most unfortunate fellows 
alive. Every thing goes against me—I huve been 
unlucky in business and in love. The sordid 
mother of my Julia, not only refuses her sanction 
to my attachment to her daughter, but is using 
every endeavor to force her into a marriage with 
That old Selford, because he is rich.” 

“ Well, well! keep up your spirits my poor 
George. They any fortune’s wheel is always 
turning, and if you are nt the bottom you are sure 
when it moves to go to the top, while at every 
change I must be plunged the deeper.” 

44 Perhaps so—but, good morning. The church 
will be lighted at seven—after tire ceremony we 
shall repair to your house where the supper I 
have ordered I hope will suit you.” 

44 Thank you—you are a very efficient grooms¬ 
man. Good morning—we meet at seven.” 

At the hour appointed the bridal party entered 
the church, and ns Augustus Granger led his love¬ 
ly bride up the aisle, the friends assembled around 
the altar thought they had seldom looked on a 
finer couple. Young Rutsen came next, but he 
had not the felicity of walking with his Julia ns 
she was forced to enter by the side of her rich but 
disagreeable lover. The ceremony over, the 
whole party drove to the elegant mansion of the 
bridegroom. As he led his young wife into the 
brilliantly lighted rooms and placed her on a sofa, 
he gazed anxiously into her face to mark the first 
impressions of her new house. With a smile of 
pleasure Caroline glanced around her:— 

11 Augustus you have displayed much taste in 
your furniture.” 

11 Do you like it 7” 

11 Indeed I do. Had I selected it myself I could 
not have been better suited, and see Julia there is 
m darling French work-table in the next room on 
, purpose for me, oh, we shall be so happy here!” 

Julia enjoyed her cousin's happiness, but sighed 
thatherown loved one had not such a home to 
offer her, and then she should not be sacrificed to 


the ambitious view’s of her mother. Julia pos¬ 
sessed a yielding, timid disposition, nnd had not 
courage to withstand her mother’s arbitrary will, 
but accepted the attentions of the rich Selford, 
although devotedly attached to young Rutsen. 

At nine, the company began to assemble, and 
soon the rooms were graced with a select few of 
the fashion and beauty of the city. The supper 
was pronounced complete, and hilarity and hap¬ 
piness reigned in the hearts of all. During a 
temporary lull in the conversation at table, the 
alarming toll of fire bells were heard—at the same 
time the windows were shaken by a violent gust 
of wind. 

“ What a terrible night for fire J" said Julia, 
“ I pity the poor creatures who shall be turned 
out in tire cold weather.” 

44 Come, come consul,” said Augustus, gaily— 
44 away with such chilling images. Here, take 
some champaigne. No one roust mar my wed¬ 
ding feast with such gloomy anticipations. Let 
the world go as it will, we will be happy here.” 

This sentiment found universal approbation, 
and glasses were filled to the happiness of the 
bride and groom. At that moment the door open¬ 
ed, nnd a young man entered who touched the 
shoulder of the groom and retreating to the end of 
the room, beckoned him to follow. Granger, as¬ 
tonished at the interruption would have refused, 
but there was something so appalling in the pale 
face and disordered dress of the young man, whom 
he recognised ns his head clerk; that he arose, 
and was soon engaged in a low, but agitated con¬ 
versation. In a few moments after, he beckoned 
to Selford and Rutsen, who immediately left the 
room in great haste. By degrees all the gentle¬ 
men had gathered in * group. Something ex¬ 
tremely agitating seemed to be going forward, 
and the cheek of the bride and her friends blanch¬ 
ed. A stillness reigned over the table which had 
so lately echoed to their gaiety. The tolling of 
bells and tumult in the street became louder and 
louder. The gentlemen had nearly all left the 
room, when the door again opened and ot;e of 
them returned :— 

41 Come Granger,”* he said— 14 you have not a 
moment to lose if you would save your papera !— 
Half the town is on fire! So dreadful a sight I have 
never seen, where ilAvill end,heaven only know*.” 

Augustus approached hia bride. His mouth 
quivered with emotion, but he struggled for com¬ 
posure. 44 My love, I must leave you, even on my 
bridal night if I would save you from ruin—my all 
is at stake!—But keep up your courage and I hope 
to return ere long.” 

44 So Boon to part !” abe exclaimed, and for a 
moment the head of the bride sank on her bus 
band's shoulder, but raising herself she added, 
44 Away dearest! you will find me worthy of you . 

whatever happens I will bear it with fortitude.** 
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He sprung from the room followed by the re¬ 
mainder of the gentlemen, and the bride sat sur¬ 
rounded by henfciends, hour after hour awaiting 
their return. At last one of the guests arrived. 
His accountsof the tremendous conflagration, and 
destruction of valuable goods trodden under foot, 
made them sick at heart. 

44 Thank heaven,” be said, 44 my store is out of 
danger. If it were not, I should be a poor man 
indeed, it is filled with valuable goods. But 1 have 
locked it up and have here the key.” 

He had scarcely finished when a servant opened 
the door followed by a gentleman— 44 Mr. Aller- 
ton,” he observed, 44 1 am commissioned by the 
mayor to request the key of your store, for the 
purpose of blowing it up, as that is the only 
means which can be used to stop the raging ele¬ 
ment which is devouring the city. Engines are of 
no use, the hose lays like a frozen serpent on the 
ground.” 

Mr. Allerton gazed a moment on his wife and 
daughters; but the next, handed the key to the 
gentleman:— 44 It is for the good of community. 
All I ain worth in the world is in that store,” he said. 

44 Sir, you act as a Christian, and doubtless will 
receive your reward.” 

44 Come wife, come girls,” continued Mr. Aller¬ 
ton, when the gentleman had departed— 44 let us 
go and take one more look at our home—heaven 
only knows how long it will be ours.” 

The carriages of the other guests soon after ar¬ 
riving they all departed and left Julia and Caroline 
alone. Midnight had passed, and for two dreary 
hours after, they wandered from window to win¬ 
dow in hopes of seeing Mr. Granger return. But 
it seemed to them as if the world was on fire, and 
they were alone left to struggle with the devour¬ 
ing element. The heavens were illumined. Lu¬ 
rid clouds loaded with flakes of fire were passing 
incessantly over the city, while vast masses of 
flames were springing up to the heavens, and 
goods were piled in the street, and confusion reiap- 
ed over all. Occasionally an explosion shook tne 
house to its centre, and sent them trembling to each 
others arms. Two more hours passed over, Caro¬ 
line at last heard her husband’s foot. He entered, 
but how different from the elegantly dressed, the 
confident and happy bridegroom of the evening ? 

44 My poor Augustus!” exclaimed Caroline, 
throwing her arm around his neck. He heeded 
her not, but stood gazing into the fire, an image of 
calm despair. 

44 Caroline,” he said in a low sad tone, 44 1 am a 
ruined man ! Four hours ago I was worth half a 
million, now, not a cent. My fine store and rich 
goods are reduced to ashes, and the men who 
owed me are involved in the wide destruction; 
and what is worse I have ruined you. Oh ! it is 
that which rends my heart—were I but alone I 
could bear it better.” 

44 Dearest Augustus, do not grieve for me, you 
know I can live on a very little with you.” 

44 But I have not that little to offer—you must 
now beg fora living.” 

44 Beg! oh no, I can work—I am strong and 
healthy and will work for you. How many wo¬ 
men support themselves by the labor of their 
hands and why cannot 17” 


Augustus pressed her to his heart. 44 1 have not 
lost all, ingrate that I am ! You, my dearest trea¬ 
sure is left. Tis true my earnings of years are 
gone ; but I can go to work again and may be 
able to keep you from want.” 

Caroline by her soothing manner and dauntless 
confidence aroused her husband from his despond¬ 
ency, and inspired new life in him. 44 This costly 
furniture,” she said, 44 must all be sold, for plainer 
will suit our fortunes better; two rooms we can 
reserve for ourselves, but as you have lost your 
store, you shall have the rest. This front room 
will make a very nice office, and with your friends 
and good character, you will still be able to stem 
the torrent; while I, to do my part, will discharge 
| some of the servants and wait on you myself.” 

With thanks and almost adoration for her kind¬ 
ness, he left her to endeavor to assist his friends 
in their distress. When he had departed, Caro¬ 
line called on the weeping Julia to assist her, and 
with the help of the servants proceeded to put her 
plans in execution. The costly curtains and car¬ 
pets were removed. The rosewood chairs, chan¬ 
deliers and other ornaments were taken out; and 
when young Granger returned at day-break with 
Selford and Rutsen with a few goods saved from 
the fire ; they started with surprise to behold the 
metamorphis. A plain carpet was on the floor, 
and a few chamber chairs stood around. From a 
costly drawing room, it was changed by seme ma¬ 
gician into a comfortable office. The fire burnt 
brightly, and on the table was placed a hot supper, 
which gladdened the sight of the cold and weary 
trio. Augustus seated his friends at the table, and 
departed to seek for the ministering angel who had 
so devoted herself to his comfort. The hour 
passed with his young bride there, was fraught 
with more true happiness than any in his most 
prosperous days. 

Rutsen was soon by the side of Julia. 44 Hea¬ 
ven has been kind to me,” he said, 44 1 have lost 
nothing, but Selford, whose money lay in insu¬ 
rance, is ruined.” 

Julia clasped her hands, and n glow of plea¬ 
sure almost passed over her cheek. 44 Alas poor 
man !” she exclaimed, checking herself— 44 1 am 
very sorry for him. Now, however, I shall be re¬ 
leased, for mr.ther only wished me to marry him 
for his money.” 

° And I have now a hope of obtaining my Julia. 
To-morrow 1 will once more apply to your moth 
er, and I am sure she will not object.” 

Nor did she. The utter prostration of her plans, 
seemed to the stricken woman, as an interposition 
of Providence, and she no longer opposed her 
daughter’s happiness. They were married soon 
after, and were received in Caroline’s house as 
boarders, who thus sought to lighten her hus¬ 
band’s expenses. With his Caroline to encour¬ 
age and assist him, Granger has gone to work 
with double energy, no longer despairing of re¬ 
trieving bis fallen fortunes, and no one feels more 
truly the force of those oft repeated lines of Scott: 
Oh woman ! in our hours of ease, 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please— 

When care and anguish wring the brow, 

Oh ! then a ministering angel thou ! 
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GOTTFRIED WOLFGANG. 

▲ TALE, PICKED UP 1H A FRENCH MAD-HOONE. 


Ox a stormy night, in the tempestuous times of 
tho French revolution, a young German was re¬ 
turning to his lodgings, at a late hour, across the 
old part of Paris. The lightning gleamed, and 
the loud claps of thunder rattled through the lofty, 
narrow streets—but I should first tell ) ou some¬ 
thing about this young German. 

Gottfried Wolfgang was a young man of good 
family. He had studied for some time at Gottin¬ 
gen, but being of a visionary and enthusiastic cha¬ 
racter, he had wandered into those wild and 
speculative doctrines which have so often bewil¬ 
dered German students. His secluded life, his 
intense application, and the singular nature of his 
studies, had an effect both on mind and body. His 
health was impaired; his imagination diseased. 
He had been indulging in fanciful speculations on 
spiritual essences until, like Swedenborg, he had 
an ideal world of his own around him. He took 
up a notion, I do not know from what cause, that 
there was an evil influence hanging over him; an 
evil genius or spirit seeking to ensnare him and 
ensure his perdition. Such an idea working on 
his melancholy temparament produced the most 
gloomy effects. He became haggard and des¬ 
ponding. His friends discovered the mental mala¬ 
dy that was praying upon him, and determined 
that the best cure was a change of scene ; he was 
sent, therefore, to finish his studies amidst the 
splendors and gaieties of Paris. 

Wolfgang arrived at Paris at the breaking out 
of the revolution. The popular delirium at first 
caught his enthusiastic mind, and he was captiva¬ 
ted by the political and philosophical theories of 
the day: but the scenes of blood which followed 
shocked his sensitive nature ; disgusted him with 
society and the world, and made him more than 
ever a recluse. He shut himself up in a solitary 
apartment in the Pays Latin, the quarter of stu¬ 
dents. There in a gloomy street, not far from the 
monastic walls of the Sorbonne, he pursued his 
favorite speculations. Sometimes he spent hours 
together in the great libraries of Paris, those cata¬ 
combs of departed authors, rummaging among 
their hoards of dusty and obsolete works in quest 
of food for his unhealthy appetite. He was, in a 
manner, a liternry goul, feeding in the charnel- 
house of decayed literature. 

Wolfgang, though solitary and a recluse, was 
of an ardent temparament, but for a time it operat¬ 
ed merely upon bis imagination. He was too shy 
and ignorant of the world to make any advances 
to the fair, but he was a passionate admirer of fe¬ 
male beauty, and in his lonely chamber would 
often lose himself in reveries on forms and faces 
which he had seen, and his fancy would deck out 
images of loveliness far surpassing the reality. 

While his mind was in this excited and sublima¬ 
ted state, he had a dream which produced an extra¬ 
ordinary effect upon him. It was of a female (ace 
of transcendent beauty, go strong was the im¬ 


pression it made, that he dreamt of it again and 
again. It haunted his thoughts by day, his slum¬ 
bers by night; in ftne lie became passionately en¬ 
amored of this shadow of a dream. This lasted so 
long, that it became one of those fixed ideas which 
haunt the minds of melancholy men, and are at 
limes mistaken for madness. 

Such was Gottfried Wolfgang, and such his situ¬ 
ation at the time mentioned. He was returning 
home late one stormy night, through some of the 
old and gloomy streets of the Marais, the aocieut 
part of Paris. The loud claps of thunder rattled 
among the high houses of the narrow streets. He 
came to the Place de Greve, the square where 
public executions are performed. The lightning 
quivered about the pinnacles of the ancient Hotel 
de Ville, and shed dickering gleams over the open 
space in front. As Wolfgang was crossing the 
square, lie shrunk back with horror at finding him¬ 
self close by the guillotine. It was the height of 
the reign of terror, when this dreadful instrument 
of death stood ever ready, and its scaffold was con¬ 
tinually running with the blood of ilic virtuous 
and the brave. It had that very day been actively 
employed in the work of carnage, and there it 
stood in grim array amidst a silent and sleeping 
city, waiting for fresh victims. 

Wolfgang’s heart sickened within him, and he 
was turning shuddering from the horrible engine, 
when he beheld a shadowy form cowering as it 
were at the foot of the steps which led op to 
the scaffold. A succession of vivid flashes of 
lightning revealed it more distinctly. It was a 
female figure, dressed in black. She was seated 
on one of the lower steps of the scaffold, leaning 
forward, her face hid in her lap, and her long di¬ 
shevelled tresses hanging to the ground, streaming 
with the rain which fell in torrents. Wolfgang 
paused. There was something awful in this soli¬ 
tary monument of woe. The female had the ap¬ 
pearance of being above the common order. He 
knew the time to be full of vicissitude, and that 
many a fair head, which had once been pillowed 
on down, now wandered houseless. Perhaps this 
was somo poor mourner whom the dreadfnl axe 
had rendered desolate, and who sat here heart¬ 
broken on the strand ot existence, from which all 
that was dear to her had been launched into eter¬ 
nity. 

He approached, and addressed her in the ac¬ 
cents of sympathy. She raised her head andgazed 
wildly at him. What was his astonishment at be¬ 
holding, by the bright glare of the lightning, the 
very face which had haunted him in his dreams. 
It was pale and disconsolate, but ravishingly 
beautiful. 

Trembling with violent and conflicting emotions. 
Wolfgang again accosted her. He spoke some¬ 
thing of her being exposed at such an hoar of tho 
night, and to the fury of such a storm, and offered 
to conduct her to her friends. She pointed to tho 
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guillotine with a gesture of dreadful significance. 
n I have no friend on earth;" said she. 

« But you have a home/' said Wolfgang. 

" Yes—in the grave!” 

The heart of the student melted at the words. 

,( If a stranger dare make an offer," said he, 
44 without danger of being misunderstood, 1 would 
offer my humble dwelling as a shelter; myself as 
a devoted friend. I am friendless myself in Paris, 
and a stronger in the land; but if my life could be 
of service, it is at your disposal, and should be 
sacrificed before harm or indignity should come to 
you." 

There was an honest earnestness in the young 
man’s manner that had its effect. His foreign ac¬ 
cent, too, was in his favor; it showed him not to 
be a hackneyed inhabitant of Paris. Indeed there 
is an eloquence in true enthusiasm that is not to be 
doubted. The homeless stranger confided herself 
implicitly to the protection of the student. 

He supported her faltering steps across Pont 
Neuf, and by the place where the statue of Henry 
tho Fourth had been overthrown by the populace. 
The storm had abated and the thunder rumbled 
at a distance. All Paris was quiet; that great vol¬ 
cano of human passion slumbered for a while, to 
gather fresh strength for the next day's eruption. 
The student conducted his charge through the an- 
cient streets of the Pays Latin, and by the dusky 
walls of the Sorbonne to the great, dingy hotel 
which he inhabited. The old portress who admit¬ 
ted them stared with surprise at the unusual sight 
of the melancholy Wolfgang with a female compa¬ 
nion. 

On entering his apartment, the student, for the 
first time, blushed at the scantiness and indiffer¬ 
ence of his dwelling. He had but one chamber— 
an old fashioned saloon—heavily carved and fan¬ 
tastically furnished with the remains of former 
magnificence, for it was one of those hotels in the 
quarter of the Luxembourg palace whieh had once 
belonged to nobility. It was lumbered with books 
and papers, and all the usual apparatus of a stu¬ 
dent, and his bed stood in a recess at one end. 

When lights were brought, and Wolfgang had 
a betteropportunity of contemplating the stranger, 
he was more than ever intoxicated by her beauty. 
Her face was pale, but of a dazzling fairness, set 
off by a profusion of raven hair that hung cluster¬ 
ing about it. Her eyes were large and brilliant, 
with a singular expression that approached almost 
to wildness. As far as her black dress permitted 
her shape to be seen, it was perfect symmetry. 
Her whole appearance was highly striking, though 
she was dressed in the simplest style. The only 
thing approaching to ornament which she wore 
was a broad, black band round her neck, clasped 
by diamonds. 

The perplexity now commenced with the stu¬ 
dent how to dispose of the helpless being thus 
thrown upon his protection. He thought of aban¬ 
doning his chamber to her, and seeking shelter for 
himself elsewhere. Still be was so fascinated by 
her charms, "there seemed to be such a spell upon 
his thoughts and senses, that he could not tear 
himself from her presence. Her manner, too, was 
singular and unaccountable. She spoke no more 
* -of the guillotine. Her grief had abated. The at¬ 


tentions of the student had first won her confidence, 
and then, apparently, her heart. She was evi¬ 
dently an enthusiast like himself, and enthusiasts 
soon understand each other. 

In the infatuation of the moment Wolfgang avow 
ed his passion for her. He told her the story of his 
mysterious dream, and how she had possessed his 
heart before he had even seen her. She was 
strangely affected by this recital, and acknowledg¬ 
ed to have felt an impulse toward hint equally un¬ 
accountable. It was the time for wild theory and 
wild actions. Old prejudices and superstitions 
were done away; everything was under the 
sway of the 44 Goddess of Reason." Among other 
rubbish of the old times, the forms and ceremonies 
of marriage began to be considered superfluous 
bonds for honorable minds. Social compacts were 
the vogue. Wolfgang was too much of a theorist 
not to be tainted by the liberal doctrines of the 
day. 

44 Why should we separate ?” said he: 44 our 
hearts are united; in the eye of reason and honor 
we are as one. What need is there of sordidforms 
to bind high souls together?" 

The stranger listened with emotion: she had 
evidently received illumination at the same 
school. 

44 You have no home nor family," continued he; 
“ let me be everything to you, or rather let us be 
everything to one another. If form is necessary, 
form shall be observed—there is my hand. I pledge 
myself to you for ever." 

44 For ever ?" said the stranger, solemnly. 

“ For ever ?" repeated Wolfgang. 

The stranger clasped the hand extended to her : 
u Then I am yours," murmured she, and sunk 
upon bis bosom. 

The next morning the ‘student left bis bride 
sleeping, and sallied forth at an early hour to seek 
more spacious apartments, suitable to the change 
in his situation. When he returned, he found the 
stranger lying with her head hanging over the bed, 
and one arm thrown over it. He spoke to her, 
but received no reply. He advanced to awaken 
her from her uneasy posture. On taking her hand, 
it was cold—there was no pulsation—her face was 
pallid and ghastly. In a word—she was a corpse. 

Horrified and frantic, he alarmed the house. A 
scene of confusion ensued. The police was sum¬ 
moned. As the officer of police entered the room, 
he started back on beholding the corpse. 

11 Great heavens!" cried he, 44 how did this wo¬ 
man come here?" 

44 Doyou know any thing about her?" said Wolf? 
gang eagerly. 

44 Do 17” exclaimed the police officer: 44 she was 
guillotined yesterday!" 

He stepped forward; undid the black collar 
round the neck of the corpse, and the head rolled 
on the floor! 

The student burst into a frenzy. 11 The fiend ? 
the fiend has gained possession of me!" shrieked 
he: 44 1 am lost for ever!" 

They tried to soothe him, but in vain. He was 
possessed with the frightful belief that an evil 
spirit bad re-animated the dead body to ensnare 
him. He went distracted, and died in a mad- 
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ORIGINAL. 

The Homeboond Ship. 

The topsails shiver in the rising breeze, 

And heaved a-peak the anchor—now the call 
To “ cast her loose,” is heard; and soon the trees 
And mountains in the distance vanish all; 

And, like some giant tall, 

Before the wind, as fearless and as free, 

She bounds along the wide unfathomed sea. 

The parted waves around her gilded stem 
Foam, and nprear their seeming angry forms; 
Heedless alike their roaring and of them, 

For she had braved full many furious storms, 
She ploughs along, and forms 
Within her wake a line of milk-white foam, 

The only traces of her pathway home. 

In sooth it was a goodly sight to see 

The gallant bearing of that beauteous ship ! 

The “ glad blue waters ” seething on her lee, j 
And ever and anon the suddendip, | 

As of the glowing lip, 

Of some enamored swain, who stoops to seek, 

And kiss the tear-drops from his lady’s cheek. 

Freighted with gems from rich Golconda’s mines, 
And untold wealth of India’s coral strand, 

O’er the extent of Oceans’ vast confines, 

She speeds her to her “ much lov’d native land 
' While her white wings expand, 

And strain their sinews to their utmost strength, 

As conscious that they neared their homes at 
length. 

The day has waned, and now the silent stars, 
Shine palely forth and glimmer one by one; 
Seeming a vast and tiny train of cars, 

Following the pathway of the Titan sun: 

But now by vapors dim, 

They are obscured aud hidden from the sight, 

And darkness Betties on the brow of night. 

And yet, despite the sable veil, which throws 
A gloom almost Cimmerian, on she steers; 

As swift and certain as a bird, that goes 

With food unto its new-fledg’d brood, nor veers; 
Dauntless, and void of fears; 

While from the crested waves, and startling 
bright, 

Gleam forth quick flashes of phosphoric light. 

They who “ in ships go down unto the deep,” 

And “ walk the waters ” with consummate skill, 
While hurricane’s along its surface sweep, 

And through the rattling cordage whistle shrill— 
Subservient to His will, 

Who “ rides the whirlwind and directs the storm,” 
And bade the world itself from chaos form ;— 

They above others know thy wondrous power, 
Jehovah.' who, when tossed upon the wave, 

On thee relied at the “ eleventh hour,” 

And found thy ready arm outstretch’d to save 
Them from a watery grave. 

For this, thy goodness, through the heavy air, 
Upward ascends the seaman’s grateful prayer: 


THANKSGIVING PRAYER OF THE MARINER. 

Lord of the earth and seas. 

Whose being with eternity began— 

Lo! upon bended knees 
Behold the reprobate—poor, sinful man! 

Father and God, accept 
Our thanks for all thy mercies, in the name 
Of Him, thy Son, who wept 
Over man’s degradation, sin and shame. 

Thy wonders, mighty Lord, 

Are seen and felt in all from pole to pole. 
And thy deep voice is heard 
In the loud thunders that above us roll. 

The lightning’s searing flame 
Are but the vivid flashes of thine eye, 

And thine all-powerful name 
Rides on the gale, and in each zephyr’s sigh! 

“The windy breath of night,” 

That gently curls the surface of the sea: 

Or the dread whirlwind’s might, 

Are eloquent, O Lord, in praise of thee! 

Thou, who in days of yore, 

Did’st guide the wave-worn AfaoAo’er the main; 

Vouchsafe to us, once more 
To greet our children and our homes again. 

Be thou, O God, our guide! 

Thro' life’s tempestuous ocean, make us blest; 

And bear us on thy tide 
Into the haven of Eternal rest! 

At length the look-out on the mast-head hails 
“ Land on the starboard bow !” and every eye 
Is strained, to catch beneath the swelling sails. 
Its first dim outline painted on the sky, 

* Which, when they all descry. 

One impulse fires—a universal shout 
Bursts from those who throng’d the deck about. 

And soon the dreamy outline in the distance 
Assumes a “form and shape;” and yet more near. 
When the dense atmosphere gives no resistance. 
The “ chalk clifts of old England” plain appear. 
And now for port they steer; 

The anchor drops—their wives and children come 
To bid the weary sailor “ welcome home!” 

J. T. p. 


| The Empire of Women. 

Her might is gentleness—she winneth sway 
By a soft word, and by a softer look; 

Where she, the gentle-loving one, hath failed, 
The proud or stern might never yet succeed* 
Strength, power, and majesty, belong to mao; 
They make the glory native to his life; 

But sweetness is a woman’s attribute— 

By that she has reigned, and by that will reign. 
There have been some, who with a mightier mind. 
Have won dominion—but they never won 
The dearer empire of the beautiful:— 

Sweet sovereigns in their natural loveliness. 
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THE DEAD SON RESTORED 


BT THE AUTHOR OF 44 THE Ilf VISIBLE GBNTLEMAK. 


Mart days and nights had rolled heavily away 
since the fatal event; but time had brought no 
“ healing on his wings” for the bereaved mother. 
Lonely and bowed down she sate in herdesola- 
lation ; and, if she dared not with her lips to 
upbraid the sovereign arbiter of man’s destiny, her 
heart murmured rebclliously within her. From 
its deep and secret recesses there arose no echo 
to the pious ejaculation.—“ Thy will be done !” 

Thick darkness overshadowed her stricken 
spirit. To her, “ weary, stale, flat, and unprofit¬ 
able were all the uses of this world”—for her 
beloved and beautiful child was no more a dwell¬ 
er therein : so she wept, and refused to be com¬ 
forted, because “ he teas not” 

An aged and a holy man (or such he seemed) 
now approached her, and mildly exhorted her to 
submission; but, for a while, she heard him as 
though she heard him not, for her faculties ap¬ 
peared benumbed with excess of grief. 44 Daugh¬ 
ter!” said he, at length, in a severity of tone 
which roused her attention, 14 tell me what there 
is in life so desirable that thou shouldst wish it to 
be restored to one concerning whose present hap¬ 
piness *hou canst entertain no reasonable doubt 7” 
44 Father !—reverend father!” she exclaimed, 
44 aak me not such questions ! Be not angry with 
me ; for you know not, you cannot know a moth¬ 
er’s love. Oh, my poor boy!—my beautiful— 
benutiful boy ! He was so good, so affectionate, 
so innocent, so full of promise—” 

44 Aye,” said the venerable comforter, 44 of pro¬ 
mise which might never have been fulfilled. 
Nay, had he lived, perchance thou mightest have 
found cause to make thee curse the hour of his 
birth.” 

44 God forgive thee, for thy foul slander, old 
man !”—cried the indignant mother. 44 Thou tor- 
turest me to the uttermost!—prithee, leave me to 
my tearB 

44 Hear me, daughter!” said the aged man : 

44 It is possible ytt for Him, in whose hands are 
the issues of life and death, to restore unto thee 
tby son! but-” 

44 Ha! what 7” gasped the bereaved one— 

44 What sayest thou 7 I have had such dreams! 
Methought it could not be that he was really gone! 
But—no, no—I saw him—I clung to him till they 
tore me away—and he was —dead /” 

The last word was faintly breathed in a hysteri¬ 
cal whisper; and, shuddering, she cowered down, 
and hid her face in her hands. 

44 He who gave and who took away, can also 
restore,” said the aged visitor. 44 If it be his will 
you may yet again embrace your boy. You may 
yet see him grow up to youth and manhood. But, 
remember!—to you he owes his birth : to your 
disconsolate prayers and the means you will 
adopt he will owe his return to the world, from 
which be would otherwise have escaped while 
tnu e esut — r emember that bis soul is immortal, and 


4 watch and pray’ that he 4 enter not into tempta¬ 
tion.’” 

When she looked up, her venerable comforter 
was gone. 

Wild and vague were the visions which thence 
took possession of her mind ; and more slowly 
than ever seemed the hours to creep, while she 
waited the return of the messenger, whom she 
had despatched to the distant church where the 
mortal remains of her beloved boy were deposited. 
It appeared like hoping against conviction ; and 
yet she felt that the aged man could not have 
meant to trifle with her feelings. 

44 Oh, that I had been strong enough to under¬ 
take the journey myself!” she exclaimed. 44 Four 
days have now elapsed and I have no tidings ! 
Can they be dallying with me 7 Yes, it must be 
so. They mock and humor me; and give way 
to what they deem my fancies. They imagine 
me delirious, because I choose not to explain the 
ground of my hope. Wondrous hope it is ; and I 
feel it grow stronger and stronger with me. Ha! 
what an extraordinary sensation do 1 experience 
at this moment! ’Tis as though n heavy weight 
were removed from me ; and the pure air fans and 
cools my long burning forehead. Hark ! Hush ! 
Hark ! Is it possible 7 Yes, yes! I cannot be mis¬ 
taken. Those are his little footsteps ! Nearer— 
nearer they come ! Why cannot I fly 7 Oh » 
mercy, mercy ! This is too much ! It is—it is he ! 
Henry! Love! Bless—bless—blessings! Where 
—what—where havo you been 7 And do I again, 
indeed, embrace my own dear—dear boy 7 Where 
have you been? What have they been doing to 
you 7” 

Mothers alone can comprehend the full joy of 
such a meeting. The deep gloom which bad 
shrouded her spirit fled away before that burst of 
light; for her son had hitherto been to her even as 
the light of her life. 

Pale was his cheek, and his whole frame bore 
indications of recent illness; but the placid smile 
and unclouded brow told that all suffering was 
at an end. The eyes which she had watched and 
seen gradually and languidly abating in lustre, 
now gleamed with a sparkling brilliancy which 
she fancied more than earthly. 

44 1 cannot bear to think of what you have en¬ 
dured,” she murmured, seeking as it were to 
screen her mental vision, for a moment, amid the 
excess of light. 

44 Indeed, I have been very —very happy,” said 
the little boy: 44 happier than ever I was before. 

It was here,” (and he placed his hand on his heart,) 

44 Acre that I felt happiness. I had no wants, as 
you know I always used to have. I did not even 
want to come back to you: and yet, I remember 
thinking you would come to me.” 

44 Those were dreams, my sweet one,” said the 
mother: 44 but we are row together again, an4 
will part no more.” 
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14 I am very glad to see you again, mamma,” 
snid the little fellow’, “ indeed 1 am : but 1 hope 
you will let me go back again to the place I came 
from. You must come and see me then. So 
many other children are there, and all so good, 
that I am sure you cannot help loving them as 
much as you do me : and I shan’t be at all jealous, 
for I love them all as well as I love myself.” 

44 Oh ! my dear, dear boy !” exclaimed his 
mother, 44 indeed, indeed I cannot part with you. 
You must remain with me.” 

Then the child, for the first time since his return, 
looked sad ; but, perceiving his mother in tears, 
and remembering all her past kindness, he threw 
his arms nround her neck and laid his face on her 
bosom. And there forgetfulness seemed to come 
over him, for, after a few faint sobs, he sank to 
sleep, and thus appeared tacitly to have resigned 
himself unto her will. 

Yet afterwards, during the time that he continu¬ 
ed a child, he would frequently speak of that place 
and of the good children he had left; and would 
sometimes express a wish to go to them. But on 
these occasions his mother always wept; so, as 
he loved her, he learnt to forbear mentioning what 
appeared to distress her. And then, as he grew 
older, many other things engaged his attention, 
and at last w on his affections so completely, as to 
banish all thoughts of any other happiness than 
that which he could derive from their enjoyment. 

Thus, like other children, he grew up with 
many faults ; but the fond mother perceived them 
not, for unbridled affection seeks only for reasons 
to justify its own blind partiality. 

She beheld him grow in stature and in strength, 
and her heart glowed within her as she gazed upon 
his expressive countenance ; and wondrous vis¬ 
ions of his future course came over her with a 
power os though revealed by the tongue of pro¬ 
phecy. 

Pleasant, inexpressibly pleasant, were those 
dreams, and for a while no speck appeared to dim 
the horizon of her cloudless sky. All with her 
was joy, and gratitude, and peace, and love. 

Then, o’er the spirit of such dreams a change 
was wrought, by complaints of her son’s conduct 
at school; but these she contrived to think lightly 
of, by attributing them to misrepresentation or 
envy. He could not, she affirmed, be guilty of 
what was laid to his charge. She was sure he 
could not. It was not in his nature. 

Alas ! this nature, once so comparatively inno¬ 
cent, now seemed entirely changed. His return 
beneath the parental roof, was the commence¬ 
ment of a series of severe trials for his devoted 
mother. Yet even when driven by his froward- 
ness and disobedience to weep alone, she would 
look back to the past, and would believe that his 
heart was uncontaminated, and that his old 44 be¬ 
havior” arose only from the thoughtlessness of his 
age. That he loved her, and would do anything 
for her, she still felt confident; that was a point 
which she would not give up, even when, from re¬ 
peated acts of unkindness, she felt as though her 
heart was bleeding. 

During his transition from puerility to early 
manhood, she seemed to have grown prematurely 
aged. The course of his pleasures and pursuits 


were away from her, and when they met, their 
meetings were uo longer like those of a mother 
and her dear Bon, though they still continued to 
use those terms. 

Now his father was gone, and he was an only 
son, looking forward with eager desire for the day 
when he should be of age,—a day which his 
mother believed would be the crowning glory of 
her life. More than once had she fervently breath¬ 
ed a prayer that she might see that day, and then 
44 depart in peace.” 

The old hall of his ancestors rang with loud 
peals of laughter, and shouts of mirth and revelry, 
and, when they died away, the melodics of many 
sweet voices arose, floating successively in the 
air. Then, dark and tempestuous, the night came 
on, as though striving to draw its curtain over and 
quell the festive scene; but the ancient edifice 
kindled into a blaze of light, and from within 
flung the shadows of its fantastic tracery outward, 
as in mockery, upon the earth. Long and uncea¬ 
singly played the merry music, and sylph-like aud 
graceful forms passed gaily too and fro. The 
heir, the only and beloved son, the lord of the 
feast, moved amid smiling and lovely countenan¬ 
ces, and bright and speaking eyes met his at every 
turn. For inanly beauty and polished ease none 
of the multitude might compare with him ; and 
the looks of many mothers seemed to say that they 
envied her to whom he owed his birth. 

Yet she, the fond and doting parent, sat alone, 
and her heart was full, but not with joy : for he 
had spoken harshly, very harshly to her; and had 
expressed his wish, now a command, that she 
should seek a humbler home elsewhere. 

8o she went her way, breathing fervent prayers 
for his welfare and invoking blessings on his 
head ; and, in solitude, she dreamed strange 
dreams for his future happiness, till one, on which 
she had scarcely dared to dwell, appeared likely 
to be realized. 

There was a lovely girl whom she had known 
from earliest childhood, meek, and modest and 
affectionate, and most beautiful. Too delicate a 
flower would she have seemed, in all eyes save 
those of a mother, to be transplanted to the dwell¬ 
ing of that boisterous, headstrong, and ungoverned 
youth. But the fond mother said, 44 Even as 
when David played before Saul, so shall her pre¬ 
sence and the melody of her voice cause the evil 
spirit to flee away from my son ; for I know thet 
his heart is good, though he has erred by associa¬ 
ting himself with evil-doers.” 

Again the ancient ball resounded with the 
voices of mirth, and she, the mother, was there, 
rejoicing in the joy of her son, and gazing with 
unutterable rapture, upon the angelic features of 
his bride. 

Rapidly then seemed time to pass away ; and 
'then mysterious whisperings were heard and 
strange rumors afloat, that all went not well with 
the young couple. And the color faded from the 
cheek of the bride ; faint and fainter still became 
the sweet smile upon her lips. Yet she complain¬ 
ed not; but seemed resolute to endure in silence, 
even to heart-breaking. 

Then the son came to the mother and told her 
strange tales, which she understood not, coooern- 
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i ag his wants and disappointments. And be spake 
not harshly as heretofore, but with much kindness, 
and sainted her with great apparent respect and 
affection. So she gave him all that she possessed, 
save a small pittance over which she had no pow¬ 
er, and he went his way well pleased, whilst she 
rejoiced in the belief that he stiH loved her. But 
from that time he became yet more estranged from 
her, almost as though he had forgotten her exist¬ 
ence. Then her heart withered and sank within 
her, and, in her loneliness and desolation, she 
brooded over the past, and was tortured by many 
apprehensions of coining evil which should befal 
him ; so she wept and prayed for him alternately, 
and “ sharper than the serpent’s tooth” can inflict 
were the pangs that she endured. At the mention 
of his name she trembled and grew pale; for it 
was not hidden from her, that when they spake of 
him, they were wont to speak not as a mother 
wished that men should speak of her son. There¬ 
fore, her strength waned away, and her steps 
were feeble as she walked, stooping, and with her 
eyes bent upon the ground. 

Then, from that ancient ball there came a fune¬ 
real cry, for the conqueror Death had passed 
through and smitten its fairest dower. The 
mourning honors that are bought attended her to 
the tomb, whilst unpurchased tears were shed by 
all around save him for whom she had lived, and 
from whose harsh treatment it was said she had 
died. But more than all, his mother mourned, 
and writhed and groaned in spirit; for it seemed 
to her as though his guardian angel had fled away 
from the presence of her son. 

Then, to the door from whence the sable nod¬ 
ding plumes had but lately moved slowly away, 
there came a bridal train. And the bride walked 
haughtily, adorned with jewels, and much gold 
and costly pearls; and, at her coming, the aged 
servants drew back, and sighed, remembering her 
who was gone. And much feasting and revelry 
followed, whereat the bride and bridegroom ap¬ 
peared as if striving to convince others that they 
were happy. 

But the mother remained in her solitude, and 
felt that ber son had contiacted a marriage of ne¬ 
cessity, not of love. 

No more at intervals only did the ancient hall 
sound with the voices of merry-making. It wa9 
now a scene of continued riot and extravagance. 
The debauchee, the glutton, the drunkard, the 
spendthrift, and the needy, crafty gambler, there 
found admittance and welcome. All was waste¬ 
ful prodigality; and fierce and angry disputes 
were arising among them, and bacchanalian and 
fiend-like were their orgies. 

And with them and thus the son ran his mad 
career, till “ poverty came upon him as an armed 
man,” and thrust him forth from the house of his 
ancestors, which passed into the hands of another. 

“ Come and dwell with me, my dear Henry,” 
said the mother, for her heart yearned towards 
him. “ Come and dwell with me, my son, and let 
us be together ao in the days long past.” But he 
laughed her to scorn, and answered her harshly, 
and upbraided her even for her former generosity 
to himself, by which she had put it out of her 
power to render him present assistance. 


Yet she blessed him as he turned away from 
her, and her prayers followed him in his down¬ 
ward course. But she knew not whither he went; 
for the cloud of mystery covered his footsteps, so 
that they could not be traced. 

Fearful were the visions which thence haunted 
her imagination, and brief and startling appeared 
her slumbers Terror held possession of her soul, 
and, in her agony, she prayed for forgetfulness. 

A dreary interval of deep gloom succeeded, and, 
amid the confused and rolling darkness, it seemed 
to her, ever and anon, that hideous and shadowy 
figures were moving to and fro, gibbering and 
mocking at her. And it was imprinted on her 
mind that they were evil spirits seeking the de¬ 
struction of her son, whose image appeared ever 
among them in their fearful transit. 

Then to her lone and humble dwelling came the 
figure of an old arid greyheaded man. His form 
was bowed with age, and his knees smote togeth¬ 
er; but the burden of years pressed not so heavily 
upon him as the weight upon his heart, for he was 
the bearer of evil tidings. 

And the mother knew him for one who had 
served her long and faithfully in the pleasant 
times that were never to return; and with her 
scanty fare she made him welcome, and com¬ 
manded him to be seated in her presence. 

And when he was somewhat recovered, he told 
her many things of her son ; but there were oth¬ 
ers which he revealed not, for the words clung 
to the roof of his mouth. 

Then they went away together, and journeyed 
far, taking no rest, till they came to a great city ; 
and it seemed to her that the eyes of the multitude 
were upon her, and her heart smote her that she 
had dared to murmur at the past, for noto she knew 
what it was to be ashamed. 

Few, save a mother, could have recognised the 
squalid prisoner, loaded with chains, and, as a 
wild beast caught in the snare, looking vengeance 
and defiance on all who approached. Could that 
be the man who so lately stood “ the centre of the 
glittering throng ?” Could that hardened criminal 
have been once in very deed the beautiful and in¬ 
nocent boy whose thoughts and sighs were for 
heaven alone as he hung upon his mother’s neck? 

And now she bowed herself before him in tears, 
and besought him to repent; but he answered her 
roughly, and the harshness she had borne from 
him before appeared as mildness compared with 
the fierceness of his desperation. Yet she ab¬ 
stained not from her purpose, but took bis right 
hand, and after pressing it to her heart, would 
have raised it to her lips ; but the thought that it 
j was stained with the blood of a fellow-creature 
came over her with resistless power, and she let 
it fall with a convulsive shudder. 

Then she went to and fro in the great city, seek¬ 
ing good counsel. And the aged man brought 
to her the savings of his earlier years, and would 
not be refused. So they mourned and strove to¬ 
gether for the delivery of him who spurned them 
from his presence. 

And now, in the midst of a crowded hall, he ap¬ 
peared arraigned for murder. Stern, terrible, 
and vindictive was his aspeet, as though he felt - 
hit degradation, but not his crime. The mother 
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slumber will be sweet and sound. Rest assured 
that I shall be troubled with no dreams of the fu¬ 
ture or the past/’ 

“ Oh, Henry !—my son !—my son !”—she gasp¬ 
ed, “ would that such were my belief! But oh ! 
Forgive me, heaven! I know not what I say. 
Henry, my Bon, believe it not ! There is—there is 
a God!—and oil!—pray— pray—pray to Him , I 
beseech you !” 

“Woman!” he exclaimed, “you know not 
what you say ! Leave these foolish fancies to the 
priests, who are paid for upholding them, and go 
hence, and bring me what I have asked. They 
will admit you unquestioned and unsuspected, for 
you are my mother, my oldest and dearest, and 
now my only friend.” 

And with many kind words he continued to 
entreat her, till she lifted up her head, and, looking 
mournfully upon him, murmured, with quivering 
lips, “ 1 would die for thee, my son, but Mis I dart 
not —cannot do.” 

Then his countenance fell and became darken- J 
ed towards her ; and it seemed to her that his eyes 
were of flame as ho thrust her from him, and in 
the rage and bitterness of his despair lie cursed 
her. And she fell upon the ground, and, for a 
time, life seemed to have departed from her. 

The door of the cell was open, and the darkness 
of the prison-house broken by a gleam of daylight 
from a distance. A Jeep-toned knell thrilled 
through her frame, and its vibrations yet played 
upon the air, when she felt that she was alone. 

Spare him !—spare him !”—she shrieked, rush¬ 
ing towards the light. “ Save him !—spare him ! 
My son!—my son !” 

Then with faltering aud unequal steps she hur¬ 
ried onward, and it seemed as though she had 
been supported by some supernatural agency, for 
she knew not whither she went, but was, as it 
were, borne along into the glare of day. 

And there appeared a great multitude assembled 
below her, and the faces of all were cast upward ; 
yet all was silent, save the tolling of that deep- 
toned knell. Again its awful sound smote and re¬ 
verberated throughout the inmost recesses of her 
heart. Yet she cried not out in her agony, for the 
power of utterance was gone from her. Neither 
could she move any more to approach towards her 
son, but she glared upon him as he stood before her. 

And, as she gazed, she beheld that he stood 
apart from the rest, and a holy man approached 
him and entreated him mildly : but he turned im¬ 
patiently away, and refused to listen to the words 
of truth. So the holy man withdrew, and again 
he who was to suffer was alone for a brief space, 
until others came and gathered round him. And 
their intention towards him was plain, for they 
laid their hands upon him. 

Then the mother struggled to move onward, and 
strove to lift up her voice ; but all remained with¬ 
out motion and silent, save the tolling of the deep- 
toned bell swaying heavily through the air. 

Then there came a low rustling sound, as of the 
faint and vain resistance of some weak one against 
the mighty. And she beheld the group before her 
move slowly, bearing away her son. 

They moved but a few steps. A film came 
over her eyes, and it seemed as if many fearful 


things and confused noises were floating around 
her; and she shuddered, and, uttering one pier¬ 
cing shriek, was released from her mental torture. 
For these things which she had seen with the eye 
of her mind, and believed to be real, were not so. 

In the dead of night, when darkness brooded 
over the earth, and the utter forgetfulness of sleep 
was upon the many, a vision had passed before 
her, and it was given to her in mercy. As that 
wild piercing cry burst from her lips, she aw oke, 
and though she trembled exceedingly, warm was 
the gush of gratitude which pervaded her heart, 
as she fell that the spirit of her young and tnno - 
cent son had been snatched away from trial and 
temptation and the day of wrath. 

Then she arose from her couch and prayed, 
and gave thanks and praises to Him who doeth all 
things well, and whose Providence erreth not, 
though his path be hid among thick clouds and in 
deep waters. And as she prayed, the exceeding 
bitterness of her grief passed away, and her spirit 
became chastened within her. So she bowed her 
head meekly, as one who hath received instruc¬ 
tion, and was enabled, with heart and voice, to 
say, “ Thy will be done!” 

Thoughts iu Autumn* 

The leaves from the trees 
Arc all dropping away, 

Like the friends of my youth, 

That are gone to decay. 

Vain world that I dwell in, 

My spirit is free 

From thy spells, that once flung 
Their enchantment o’er me. 

\Vc dream away life 

From the mind’s very birth, 

And worship, as idols, 

The nothings of earth ; 

Till Time wings the knell * 

Of our youth’s dying years, 

And thought, like the sear leaf 
Of Autumn, appears. 

Reflection conics late, 

But it tarries full long, 

When Life’s banquet is stript 
Of its garland aud song : 

Yet wisely doth God 
In his mercy decree, 

That our feelings should change 
Like the leaves of the tree. 

As the worm that will turn 
To a butterfly gay, 

Spins its own snowy shroud ; 

So wc creatures of clay 
May weave such a garment 
Of light, for the tomb, 

As will lay upon the soul 
’Gainst a season of bloom. 

The leaves from the trees 
Are all dropping away, 

Like the friends of my youth, 

That are gone to decay : 

But Hope points to me, 

As to nature, a spring, 

When my spirit shall rise 
Like the bif-d on the wing. 
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BY EDWARD MATUR1N. 


•• Let Chymists toil like Asses, 

Our fire their fire surpasses; 

Hark ! I hear the sound of coaches. 

The hour of attack approaches— 

To your arms brave boys.— beggar’s Opera, 


In a ravine formed by the sides of two moun¬ 
tains which towered above it, there stood an 
outlaw’s hold; tangled weeds and stunted wood 
forming to the eye an impenetrable pass, con¬ 
cealed the mouth of the retreat so perfectly as 
to destroy suspicion that man was its tenant; and 
at the same time to form a dwelling for the Ban¬ 
dit’s secure as well against the pursuit of justice, 
as the discovery of those whom chance might di¬ 
rect thither. The roof qf the cave formed a small 
knoll above the ground, being entirely overgrown 
by grass and wild flowers, while on either side the 
rocks of the surrounding mountains wildly scatter¬ 
ed, and loosely hanging, giving majesty and bold¬ 
ness to the scene, presented a strong delineation 
of a similar image in Virgil. “ Desuper horren- 
tia saxa.”—Nature seemed to have adapted her 
eccentric wildness in the present picture, to the 
recklessness and daring characters of its tenants; 
few that passed the cave, were ever known to re¬ 
turn ransomless ; even aged Monks formed no 
check upon the avarice or violence of the band ; 
and the helplessness of beauty, however strong in 
its appeal to sympathy and protection, was to 
the outlaws only an additional incentive to insult 
and violation. The present band had held it for 
several years, and so firm was their fealty to their 
lord in the cause of rapine, violence and wrong, 
that the present owner of the cave was the son of 
its former possessor. Thus, for some years an 
hereditary line of plunder and crime had been es¬ 
tablished, and the day or night traveller alike felt 
the depredating influence of the horde, which, 
ere release, be was bound by oath never to discov¬ 
er; and whose number animated by a fierce cour¬ 
age, and trained in the exactness of military 
discipline, he found it vain to resist. In the adja¬ 
cent fastnes3C3 there were frequent excavations 
as well natural a9 artificial, formed by the industry 
of the band, in which its members alternately ob¬ 
served a vigilant espionage for their unsuspecting 
victims. 

On the night of which we are about speaking, 
the band of outlaws were seated round their rude 
table of rustic board, carousing over the success 
*f recent depredation, and drinking lustily to the 


recurrence of a similar event. The apartment 
(if it might be termed one,) in which they sat r 
formed the figure of a parallelogram—damp and 
dark ; a solitary lamp, whose light was aided by 
a cheerful blaze from the hearth, (the outlaws 
daring to kindle fire only in the night,apprehen¬ 
sive of betrayal by its smoke during the day) 
fiung its dim light on a licentious inebriated 
groupc; some of whose features, marked with the 
traces of Italian beauty, had assumed a malevolent 
and some a pallid expression,as the harshness of 
ferocity, or the pains of conscience had influenc¬ 
ed their different dispositions. The band, whose 
discipline while at the board was somewhat re¬ 
laxed, and the authority of the commander merged 
in the level of convivial fellowship, were seated 
in a disorderly manner on the rude benches ; some 
of them engaged in games of chance, whose alter¬ 
nate success or disappointment communicated 
vivid expression to their images already much 
inflamed by their debauch. Their daggers were 
stuck in the table, and as the shade of the lamp 
above fell on the faces of some who were engag¬ 
ed in eager dispute with their fellows, on the sub¬ 
ject of their different pursuits, amongst which 
distribution of spoil held an high place; it com¬ 
municated a sinister light to the agitated and fierce 
expression of the outlaws, favorable to the dark¬ 
ness of the Italian countenance. The rude walls, 
were partially covered by pieces of mouldering 
and decayed tapestry, for the purpose of repelling 
the damp, which in the end it absorbed ; and were 
handsomely ornamented with weapons of assault, 
and articles of spoil which cheerfully reflected 
the blaze of the hearth. A hag, whose tottering 
gait,and withered frame, bore testimony to a life 
spent in this haunt of crime, and devoted to the 
service of the outlaws, sate by the fire ; her arms 
folded on her knees, and her form bent; she 
seemed perfectly heedless of the brawl of the de¬ 
bauched band ; but her dark and sunken eye web 
indignant with expression, as she listened to a 
loose licentious tale, a Bacchanalian catch; or 
some miraculous exploit of blood or plunder con¬ 
firmed by the fearful oath of the narrator. Grown 
hoary in the paths of vice, each day had increased 
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her hatred of it, and though she bad lived for fifty 
years, the life of a criminal anchorite, with no 
companions but the tumult of the outlaws, the 
groan of the captive, or the prayer for mercy ; 
the abode of crime was still her home, and might 
be yet her grave. She had been mistress of the 
present outlaw’s father, and though her lean and 
withered countenance exhibited boldness of out* 
line, and the traces of early beauty; its softness 
had however been superseded by the habitual im¬ 
pression of fierce, relentless feeling ; and its ex¬ 
pression might be said to be morose, and hard as 
the cheekbones which the sunken flesh but thinly 
covered. 

The sun had at length, upon the succeeding 
evening, set on the outlaws hold; the ordinary 
external arrangements were formed for vigilance 
and precaution, nor with less care were those of 
revelry and pleasure completed within. Sarrano, 
in the conviviality of the table, at once forgot his 
own supremacy, or the discipline of the band ; jest 
succeeded jest, and tale followed tale; till the 
banditti wearied by the repetition of those they 
had often heard; in the desire for that variety 
which never fails successfully to sustain excite¬ 
ment, claimed the history of the life of their chief, 
which he had often promised to narrate, but had 
not yet been able to fulfil. “ Well,” said Sarrano, 
as recollections swept across his mind; “ the tale is 
brief, and but for the impression which horror 
never fails to leave behind it, 1 should by this time 
have forgotten it. My father preceded me in the 
command of this cave, and 1 need not inform the 
present company, at least if they hold the doctrine 
of hereditary descent; that he was bold and li¬ 
centious, but frequently amid the fragments of the 
moral ruin could be discovered the spirit of better 
feeling, bewailing its banishment, and the usurpa¬ 
tion of guilt. Under his tutelage (and I could 
not have enjoyed a better) I was reared ; this mo¬ 
ment exposed on the bleak mountain to the weap¬ 
on of the assailed traveller, and the next, intoxi¬ 
cated in the carousal; ear and sense alike 
enchained in the debauchery which surrounded 
me. My father was desirous I should become a 
daring robber like himself; and thinking the laxi¬ 
ty of moral discipline favorable to the reckless 
audacity, and developement of an outlaw’s virtues, 
was careful by my introduction at the midnight 
board to promote this branch of my education, 
and 1 need not say how much the event has an¬ 
swered the wish. A passion for adventure and 
the fair sex, of whom our examples in this hold 
were rare and limited, was soon conspicuous in 
ray early years; and in search of both I often 
transgressed th 3 laws of the cave as well as of my 
father’s permission. It was my wont frequently 
to cross the mountains ; and disguising myself in 
the garb of those amongst whom 1 mingled, seek, 
in the crowd of faces 1 passed, such an one as 
love might seek for its partner ; and to whom my 
young and ardent heart, which had already con¬ 
ceived a dislike for the outlaw’s life, might unite 
itself in that world of happiness and perfection 
which the imagination of the youthful, loves to 
form and inhabit. / found her; and on her fea¬ 
tures softened by that benignity and gentleness of 
which nature is so prodigal to the weaker sex; 


and on her form light and elastic as her steps, 
which seemed not to touch the earth—memory, 
mutilated, as she may be by the crime and dark¬ 
ness of my life, can even now dwell with a plea¬ 
sure, tempered by that melancholy which enhan¬ 
ces the contemplation of an happy past, and the 
hopes that lived but to be extinguished.” 

The stem soul of the outlaw, sympathized with 
his tender words; and reclining his arm on the 
table, unmanned by the strength of memory ; 
“he wept—he wept"—“Infant, weak infant;” he mut¬ 
tered to himself; as if ashamed his comrades 
should have seen his tear; he raised his head and 
proceeded: 

“ Her parents were poor and humble, but mine 
was not a mercenary heart, and that which might 
have suppressed the ardor of some, I felt only as 
an additional claim on sympathy and protection. 
With the usual thoughtlessness of my sex, who, 
when they woo a maiden, care only for the acqui¬ 
sition of an heart, without the return of one; / 

I wooed , and won . But if I won, I also lost—the 
conquest was mutual, and I was her slave. Hea¬ 
vens ! how I loved,” exclaimed Sarrano, raising 
his dark expressive eyes; “ and what did it 
bring me to ? The brief and transient favors love 
bestows ; the smile we have often sighed for, and 
which comes at last to the longing heart, as the 
shower to the earth it refreshes and fertilizes ; 
the whisper of acquiescence and acceptance of 
our vow spoken in secrecy, and the sweeter from 
the sense that we are screened by it from the cold 
ears, and callous hearts of age and suspicion; its 
intoxicating pleasures which by their transciency 
we can scarcely call our own, its sudden breathless 
meetings where plenitude of feeling usurps the 
place of speech; and we can but look on each other , 
the images of our own hopes and fears; Who can 
feel these fallacious pleasures that smile only to 
pierce, and say, love is Paradise 7 Excuse me for 
this digression; it was my heart, not / who 
spoke it. Love, however prospered with me, and 
l had not only gained the heart of poor Malvina, 
but the favor and affection of her aged parents. I 
was wholly destitute of means to support the ex¬ 
penditure, or discharge the obligations of a married 
life ; and while I contemplated the hideous con¬ 
sequences of our union, the utter destitution into 
which the blindness and selfishness of passion 
would plunge an innocent and confiding female ; 
would ye believe it ? Nay, I almost shudder my¬ 
self at its recollection, I conceived the design of 
blasting the plant whose strength and beauty my 
own vows had not slightly contributed to support. 
Heavens ! hardened as my life has made me, this 
heart often sinks within when I think what a 
guilty wretch I was ; the mean and complicated 
stratagems I coolly adopted for the ruin of her I 
professed to love; the vanity of triumph, and the 
contempt of the object which follows its conquest 
and overthrow ; the needless cruelty with which 
we edge the blow; rebuking our wretched vic¬ 
tim for that weakness and folly which were but as 
chaflf before the storm of passion and power; 
when I think on this, Malvina and her cottage are 
ever before my eyes. 1 said I loved her, I did, I 
also destroyed her, at least her happiness—and in 
later years I have wantonly endeavored to justify 
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un act, which, honor forbade; and penury , no, not 
penury , passion instigated. How, can I paint the 
horror, when I was aware of the approaching emer¬ 
gency ; and the miserable girl with tears in her 
eyes, apprized me, if I loved her, secrecy was re¬ 
quisite. I can never forget the peal these words 
rung in mine ears, and the keen sense of want 
and destitution, which her urgent entreaty revived 
to my mind. I had now really if not nominally 
entailed upon myself the arduous duties of a hus¬ 
band aud father; my spirit and finances equally 
unadapted for their performance. I stood silent 
and motionless, and the lovely Malvina, whom, 
contrary to the ordinary feeling of my sex, I loved 
even more strongly for her misery ; implored me 
to take her to any retreat, where indiscretion might 
find an asylum, and error might be secure from 
the malignant whisper of the world. She knew 
little whom she entreated, or what was the home, 
within whose walls she sought a refuge. I had 
hitherto, wholly absented myself from this cave, 
and but one expedient presented itself to assuage 
the sorrows of my victim, and ensure to myself 
the means to realize her most reasonable wish. 
“ My love,” 1 cried, 44 I will never desert thee, 
grant me but two days, I will return to my 
(the word trembled on my lips) where I can easily 
find money; hitherto my appearance had been 
poor,) we will together seek a lodging,” I added, 
•and the guilty wanderers may yet be happy.” 
That night 1 left her and slowly bent my steps to 
this cave, having previously aivested myself of my 
disguise. In the heedless ardor whieh uniformly 
characterizes love, which regards insurmountable 
difficulties as mole-hills, and finds them only ad¬ 
ditional incentives to the attainment of desire; I 
had completely disregarded my penurious, de¬ 
pendent condition, and had involved myself in a 
connection which demanded alike freedom of 
mind and circumstance. I felt myself virtually 
an husband and my passion for the object which 
proclaimed me as such, while it demanded sym¬ 
pathy and care, required no less the antici¬ 
pation than the satisfaction of her wants in her 
helpless and precarious state. So impetuous were 
my feelings, and so utterly disinterested my fond¬ 
ness, (for she now was mine and time could not 
add another gem to the casket she had entrusted 
to my charge) 1 thought that no danger was too 
extreme, obstacle too great, or sacrifice too abso¬ 
lute for selfishness to accomplish, for the being I 
had ruined, the little happiness which life could 
yet afford her. I returned to the cave, and so long 
had been the absence in whose justification I dare 
not allege the true cause; that I not only excited 
the indignation of my father, but the enmity and 
jealousy of the band. My mother was already 
dead ; and my father to whom licentiousness was 
the only stay and pleasure of life, had already—” 
44 Shame,” exclaimed the hag, wlro had hitherto 
listened in silent interest; 44 shame on ye; the 
curse of your father's enemy is not sufficient to 
make his ashes tremble in their tomb! but his 
son must add one more breath to the imprecation; 
and brand his memory with the revival of his 
crime.” 

44 Be still, be still poor wretch,” said Sarrano, 
calmly but contemptuously, admitting the inter¬ 


ruption, but not deigning to regard the being he 
addressed. 

44 Why should I be still,” retorted Arinina, 
44 when ye drag this haggard, withered frame to 
bear a part in your tale of crime—/ iocs”— 

44 We know it,” rejoined Sarrano— 44 Be still, 1 
say.” 

“My design,” continued Sarrano, was to glean 
sufficient from the casualties of spoil and plunder 
to answer the purposes of expenditure, and ac¬ 
quire the requisite comforts for her I loved, and 
destroyed. An opportunity was not long needed. 
Shortly after my return to the cave, the courage 
and weapons of the band were called to action, 
for the purpose of securing the rich booty of 
some four or five Jews, who, having passed the 
Mediterranean with some rarities of the east, were 
crossing the mountains to seek a market for them, 
in the northern cities of Italy. They were willing 
to capitulate for terms of ransom, to which. I 
need scarcely say the avarice of my father al- 
lotcd no ordinary limits. The unbelievers were 
permitted to pass free; most of the merchandise 
however, for which they sought so lucrative a 
mart, remaining in the hands of their predatory 
enemies. My father had not spoken to me since 
my mysterious absence and return, but auguring 
a firm and uncompromising ally from my conduct 
in the recent transaction, be relaxed the severity 
and distance of his manner; and we were re¬ 
conciled. He did not, however, long enjoy the 
fruits of milder temper, or revived paternity : for, 
a large portion of the spoil, in consideration of 
my courage, having fallen to my share, I was 
anxious once more to return to that being, in the 
recollection of whom alone, I had found allevia¬ 
tion for the momentary renewal of my allegiance 
to the sanguinary and cruel laws of the outlaw's 
code. In the moment of plunder there was but 
one image which soothed my conscience, and 
even justified the act which passion and memory 
had urged. That image was MalvinaI saw her 
each moment of my short residence in this once 
hateful haunt, her utter solitude and helplessness 
rendered still more lonely and dependant by the 
babe which my imagination painted on her arm. 
That babe I felt was mine; a new and beautiful 
tie to that being, of whose confidence and affec¬ 
tion 1 needed no external memento. 

The day at length arrived ; the day of libera¬ 
tion from the band, and of return to Malvina's 
arms. I still remember the fervor of delight and 
gratitude with which I dung off the garb of the 
the Brigand ; and dashing it Into a mountain- 
stream, resumed the peasant costume, dear to me 
from the life of peace and innocence of which it 
spoke ; and doubly enhanced from the recollec¬ 
tion that it was that in which I had first seen Mal¬ 
vina, seen and won her. The morning sun had 
risen on me with his wonted brilliancy and cloud¬ 
less joy, and while I surveyed his beams, my 
grateful heart hailed them as an omen of happi¬ 
ness and delight which awaited me in the domes- 
l tic hearth. To consummate the picture which ima¬ 
gination painted, there was but one color needed, 
and Malvina’s image, while I contemplated it, was, 
I felt, already to my heart. The humble village 
which adjoined the aaaotain burst at length on 
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my longing eyes, and as I gazed on its cultured 
meadows, and sunny cottages, the eye involunta¬ 
rily singled out one from the groupe ; the house of 
the mother and the &imple babe, and about to be 
that of the penitent and the husband. She had 
previously informed me that she would leave her 
father’s cottage, and ere my departure, with the 
few pieces I could command I purchased the pre¬ 
sent one. My ardor and affection increased by 
separation, I could not forbear in the ecstacy of 
the moment, rushing into the cottage. Malvina i 
sprung from the cradle where the innocent was 
lying ; and as I disclosed my future views of hap¬ 
piness, and weaned her from the bitter recollec¬ 
tion of the past, which still hung heavily on her 
mind; as I laid before her the fruits of my adven¬ 
ture, I was grieved to see a tear mingle with the 
joy with which she greeted our meeting and re- 
union.” | 

“ Ah ! my Lorenzo,” she cried, “ I grieve when 
I think from whence you drew this store.” I 

I keenly felt the remark, inferring as it did, a 
suspicion of the object of my absence and adven¬ 
ture. *• Grieve not,” I replied, “ the money is 
the fruit of honest industry, and what else dare 1 
offer so pure, confiding, and affectionate a wo¬ 
man T” I felt the blood rising to my cheek, and 
silently accusing the falsehood I was compelled 
to fabricate. Anxious to be freed from any further 
inquiries, I passed to the cradle where my babe 
was lying, and taking it from its sleep in the sin¬ 
cerity of paternal feeling, I kissed it fervently : 
“ God bless the babe,” cried I, “ mayest thou be 
an happier man than thy father.” 

The affectionate Malvina heard the prayer, and 
her looks betokened solicitude for the speaker. I 
anticipated her question, and said—“ My love, I 
spoke but of the past, I was then miserable ; but 
while 1 look on thee and my child, 1 can scarcely 
speak for joy. In the present all is happiness.” 

She was contented; and we were soon sealed 
in the deliberation of our domestic arrangements. 
In the cave 1 had early been trained to habits of 
mechanical ingenuity, and having displayed some 
inclination and talent in the pursuit, was now de¬ 
termined in the acquirement of my future liveli¬ 
hood to call it to requisition and utility. I had 
bade the band farewell for ever, and on account 
of the secluded life which ray father’s perilous 
pursuit required, I never anticipated interference 
on his part; and indeed but little respecting him 
for his licentious vocation, never sought for a se¬ 
cond meeting, and little expected one. By indus¬ 
try and future purity of life 1 hoped to atone for 
the involuntary offences into which the pliability 
of youth had been betrayed, and in the mu¬ 
tual confidence and happiness of a being 1 adored, 
to merge the guilty and tumultuous recollections 
of the past. One thing, however, had crept into 
the felicity of our fireside; and that was the sepa¬ 
ration of Malvina from her parents, who, from the 
raoment.they had observed the infidelity of char¬ 
acter of which I had been the cause, abandoned 
her. She often wept when she thought on the re¬ 
spected couple ; but the tongue of the slanderer, 
as it is eloquent in guile and betrayal, is equally 
prompt in the alleviation of circumstance and re- 
"aorse, I often kissed away her tears, and ray 


angel would smile again. Here is the hair of my 
departed love, drawing from bis bosom a flaxen 
braid ; and while he gazed on it his more manly 
feeling struggled with and conquered his emo¬ 
tions. “ No more of this,” he said, quickly resto¬ 
ring the hair to bis breast. 

My trade prospered, and all went well. I had 
! already established my reputation for thrift and 
j honesty, and I felt myself almost too happy when 
Malvina presented me with a second pledge of 
our affection. Conscience pressed me for the 
wrong and indiscretion of which I had been guil¬ 
ty, and the purity of my own intentions but se¬ 
conded the fervor with which Malvina entreated 
me to acknowledge her in public as my wife ; for 
scandal which flies with no ordinary speed, had 
already diffused our tale of dishonor and secrecy 
to every ear in the village. We were united by a 
monk who resided in the vicinity, and the blessing 
of “ mother church” expiated the inadvertency 
of youth, and removed the brand which the ill-na¬ 
tured world stamped upon the innocent, unhappy 
offspring. She was now my wife; and would 
this new tie had been never bound round my 
heart, or at least had lingered there till mutual 
death released it. My happiness was intense, un¬ 
speakable ; but, oh! haw brief. 

A few short months, too short, alas! had rolled 
over us as husband and wife—all in all to each 
other, as the stem to the parent tree; we loathed 
to part even in the morning, when the duties of 
my trade required my absence ; but heavens ! 
will this ear ever forget the cheerful song with 
which Malvina was wont to hail her humble part¬ 
ner, when returning to his cottage after the day of 
labor. I sec her now, he said, in a musing strain, 
sitting by the cradle, singing cheerfully her eve¬ 
ning song, as she alternately watches her babe, and 
turns with the humble joy of a cottager’s wife, to 
survey the neatness and order with which the 
delicate hand of the fair house-wife had arranged 
every thing for her husband’s return. But to my 
tale of horror and misery—1 had received a lucra¬ 
tive engagement some few miles from our cottage, 
whose discharge must necessarily occasion a 
short absence from Malvina. I had been to her a 
fond and faithful husband, and therefore merited 
her love ; but ye will scarcely believe the girlish 
ardor with which she hung on me, and endeavor¬ 
ed to dissuade me from my resolution of departure. 

“Why do ye fear me, Malvina?” I cried, “I 
leave ye but but for a short space, and will soon 
return; the period of ray absence will be easily 
beguiled by the tenderness of maternal duty—and 
here,” I added, giving her some pieces, “ is money, 
expend it as you will. I never can fear improvi¬ 
dence or want of caution.” 

She took the money; but she wept. Oh! that 
that tear had sunk upon mine own heart with the 
voice of warning, or the infallibility of omen. I 
took my departure, a thousand kisses on my 
cheek, and a thousand entreaties for my safe and 
speedy return. 

My adventure was prosperous and lucrative be¬ 
yond my most sanguine expectation; and when 
my thoughts reverted to home and Malvina, I felt 
an honest pride within me as I looked upon the 

'gains of upright industry, and anticipated the 
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smile and warm embrace which yet awaited my 
return. I had been already one week absent; 
and that to a young husband is a period of sus¬ 
pense and anxiety, but the space was short I felt, 
and a few brief hours would see a beloved wife in 
my arms. I left my employer with an industrious 
name, and returned on my way once more to 
Malvina, my babes, and my cottage. The night 
was dark, but my longing eyes could pla^ply see 
the cheerful blaze as it glimmered tbrdugh the 
lattice, and sent its cheering glow through the sur- 
sounding darkness. The door of my cottage was 
closed ; and as I approached it nearer to raise the 
latch, I heard a cry within of distress, and as li 
thought of supplication also; it *cos Malvina's; 11 
rushed forward, the door was bolted within; the | 
pain and anguish of the moment gave me the | 
strength of despair, and with a fearful energy, 1 1 
collected all my force, and burst it in. Heaven’s 
what was my horror, when I beheld my wife on 
her knees, imploring the safety of her honor from 
a gigantic figure who stood over her, and was, as 
I entered about to ufler violence. He started from 
his position when he saw me, and as I contemplated 
the strong proportion and height of my antagonist, 
I felt but little hope of success in the issue of a 
personal contest. But my heart swelled within 
me, as my wife rushed to my arms, and her tear of 
insult and terror fell upon my cheek. The man 
was disguised with mask and mantle, he spoke not 
a word, but deeming the conquest easy, darted on 
me, and tore Malvina from my arms. Indignation 
boiled within me, and spurned the cool reflection 
of prudence; my brain was burning, and in the 
madness of the moment, I grasped a knife which 
lay before me; and, my frenzy heightened by the 
action of my opponent, who plucked from be¬ 
neath his mantle a dagger, and waved it in defi¬ 
ance ; 1 rushed upon him, and wounded him in the 
breast. The blood flowed freely, Idroptthe knife; 

I knew not where I stood; a sea of horrors floated 
before me; and the peaceful, happy cottage was 
changed todnrkness, and thronged with the ima¬ 
ges of a guilty and distracted mind—my entrance, 
the action and its consequence had been so rapid 
and violent as to preclude the possibility of sight 
and recognition. My sight, my hearing, every 
sense alike failed me, when the stranger who had 
previously regarded me as I stood over him, feebly 
rose from the ground, and faintly crying, “ my son , 
my own son;" slowly left the cottage. J teas a 
murderer , a parricide. My home was now an bell; 
and the beautiful form of Malvina as she clung to 
me, 1 unconsciously dashed from my arms, and a 
fearful curse burst from my lips. I felt I could no 
longer stand an happy man on the hearth which 
resounded with the cry of murder; and ignorant 
and reckless whither I went 1 rushed from the cot¬ 
tage. Home, wife and children were alike for- 
gotton, and consciousness deserted me, till I found 
myself at the feet of the holy father who had seal* 
ed the first dawn of my happiness, and was now 
to hear the confession of a self-accusing parri¬ 
cide. I hurried on in my recital; while the monk 
assured of my penitence and contrition gave me 
encouragement and hope of pardon. lie listened 
to my hasty confession, till, asking me had I known 
the victim of my rashness and passion; I involun¬ 


tarily stammered out the one word “ father.” The 
monk started to his feet, and violently clasping his 
hands, abjured me on my life to leave his presence; 
saying, that I could not now expect hope here, 
or salvation hereafter. I rose from my knees; 
blood was before me, and my father’s exclamation 
rung in mine ears. The last sanctuary on earth for 
the criminal and the penitent had closed its door 
upon me ; I rushed from his apartment, despair 
goading me to the last violence upon myself. The 
world was before me; and a bleak unfathomable 
precipice yawned at my feet. I scarcely knew I 
moved, yet the incredible rapidity of my flight 
brought me the next morning in the midst of a 
populous city. I recoveredconsciousness of 
the horrorsof my condition, and, though not known, 
had sufficient discretion to guard against any con¬ 
tingent danger, by the change of the blood-stained 
garb which I buried in the earth, and the purchase 
of the raiment of an artisan. My wife, my chil¬ 
dren, where are they now f I often thought, but 
though I would have willingly sacrificed my life 
once more to look on them, 1 felt I dare not return 
to the cottage, and revive the terrors of guilty 
which imagination painting in vivid and glaring 
colors, needed no assistance from location or real¬ 
ity. Day after day passed on, I endeavored to 
calm the suggestions of my harrassed mind, by the 
pursuit and occupation of my trade ; it was vain. 
The little gold i had about me at the moment of 
my guilt, was already expended; I, the once 
happy and industrious cottager, was already re¬ 
duced to the filth and poverty of the mendicant, 
and d isease, from the »orbid state of mind and feel¬ 
ing, laying her hand upon me, completed iny cup 
of misery and indigence. In charity, some stran¬ 
gers, (for I was wholly unknown, and suspicion 
bad already whispered round the probability of 
guilt, from the haggard wildness of my features.) 
conveyed me to a Lazarretto. Charity and medi¬ 
cal assistance soon produced a favorable change 
in my condition, and I was dismissed from the 
asylum of the sick, which my despair and anguish 
had prayed to be my grave. It was not so how¬ 
ever, and the desert of the world once more re¬ 
ceived the parricide and the wanderer. 

Famished, penniless, and worn in mind and 
body, not a morsel for my lips, and not a pillow 
for my head, I felt by the silence and suspicion 
with which I was regarded as though my tale was 
stamped upon my brow for the passer to read. 
The murder of design and prepense may aggra¬ 
vate the horrors of conscience; but few have 
shrunk before the additional glow with which 
blood is tinged, when we see it flow at our own 
hands from the loins of the father who begat and 
nurtured us. My blow was passionate, and unin¬ 
tentional, but in the hours of remorse which suc¬ 
ceeded, it fell with a deadlier weight upon my owa 
heart. I lived from day to day upon the alms 
which charity flung me; much as my spirit revolt¬ 
ed against the boon which I could have cast in the 
giver’s teeth, necossity compelled me to accept 
it. My trade, my peace, and honesty had all 
abandoned me in my own eyes, and I was com¬ 
pelled to regard myself as the last and tottering 
fragment of the ruin. I had already, though un¬ 
willingly shed blood, and guilt, who is not slow in 
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the seduction and conquest of her votarista, whis¬ 
pered me that now nothing awaited me but the 
desperate and licentious course of the Brigand, 
for which the innocence of my early years had 
conceived so deeply-rooted an antipathy. But 
then my wife and children,—I crushed the thought, 
as my own hope and happiness had in a moment 
been crumbled before me, and bidding farewell 
for ever to every gentler thought or feeling, resolv¬ 
ed to list myself in the bands of guilt and despera¬ 
tion. Doubtful how I should realize my design 
with secrecy and success, a casualty relieved my 
perplexity. As I was one day walking, a man, in 
a costume similar with my own, and carrying a 
basket, followed by three more bearing hampers, 
passed me; he was evidently hurried and rather 
seemed desirous to proceed unobserved. Eternally 
karrassed by the brooding of my own thoughts 
oven in the most thronged and tumultuous parts 
of the city, however, the features of the man and 
his retinue struck me, os those 1 had once known, 
and still remembered. 

“ Antonio !” I cried. The man turned round, 
with an expression that evidently betrayed fear of 
bis detection. 

“ 1 well remember that day,” exclaimed one of 
the band, “ you may hold yourself my debtor for 
the consequence of our meeting.” 

“ I do,” replied Sarrano, “ and acknowledge it. 
Do you not recollect me ?" said I. 

“Well,” replied Antonio. “ We have often 
missed you in aur excursions, and wondered the 
cause of your absence.” 

I could scarcely stand, when, at Antonio’s words, 
Malvina and my cottage, the murder and its hide¬ 
ous consequences darted through my brain with 
the heat and rapidity of lightning. “ I have been 
since,” I answered “ pursuing a trade, a more 
peaceful and happier life than yours.” 

“Away with such doating, as trade and hones¬ 
ty,” said Antonio, “give me the mountain, the 
midnight and the spoil; and for my part you may 
freely take the more mechanical and laborious 
task of trade, with the stinted penurious gains it 
gives in a year, which the Brigand asks but one 
successful night to procure.” 

These reckless words which would in a bright¬ 
er and more innocent hour have withered my 
heart, fell oh it now with reviving influence. In¬ 
voluntary guilt and despair had cast my lot, and 
revolting as it was, I must draw and abide by it. 
My words died upon my lips as I endeavored to 
pronounce the word “father." Antonio unsus¬ 
pectingly answered—“Wo have lost our chief and 
given him honorable burial in the mountain.” 

He proceeded then to narrate the horrible story 
which had rung eternally in my own ears; that 
my father had left the cave that night on a secret 
expedition of license and amour to which he was 
often addicted, and that some cowardly revenge¬ 
ful villain had stabbed him. “ I only hope,” con¬ 
cluded Antonio, “ that some good fortune may 
conduct bis steps witfiin our snare, and I marvel 
but his revenge and secrecy will be paid back on 
his own heart with tenfold interest.” 

During this torturing recital, bow often I wished 
the work of death had been completed by my own 
destruction. However, I was so far secure, the 
5 


author of the blow was as yet unknown ; for my 
father had evidently uot disclosed the event, and 
deeming that the only circumstance which favored 
my return to the cave. Upon Antonio's recom¬ 
mendation I resumed the pursuit of my youth, and 
by the unanimous sanction of the troop was honor¬ 
ed with the succcssorship to my father, and the 
pre-eminence which I now enjoy. Time may pass, 
and the precarious danger and startling events of 
my life, may demand my exertions, and arrest my 
attention; but the lapse of the one, or diversity of 
the other can never erase the horror of my act: 
and memory, while she charms, pains also, when 
I revert to Malvina, my children and my cottage. 

I We hare never since met. 


Early Home. 

There are few minds so callous as to resist the 
scenes of their childhood, without experiencing 
some emotion. And whether these are in the 
crowded city, amidst all the coarse and ordinary 
objects of vulgar life, or in the lonely valley, with 
its green hills and gliding streams, the same feel¬ 
ings swell the heart, as the thoughts of the past 
rush over it: for they speak to us of the careless 
days of our childhood, of the gay dreams of our 
youth, of the transient pleasues of our prime, of 
the faded joys of our old age. They speak to us 
j of parents now sleeping in the dust, of playfellows 
in a far distant land, of companions altered or alien¬ 
ated, of friends become as strangers, of low chang¬ 
ed into indifference. They speak to us also, it 
may be, of time inis-spent, of talents misapplied, 
of warnings neglected, of blessings despised, of 
peace departed. 

Fairer scenes may have been viewed than those 
on which the eyes first opened 4 hut in them we 
behold only the inanmiate objects of nature, which 
however they may charm the senses, or fill the 
imagination, yet want the deep and powerful in¬ 
terest which seems entwined with our existence, 
and which gives a local habitation and a name so 
powerful a mastery over us. 

Marriage. 

I would fain hear from those marriage haters 
but a shadow of reason, why 1 should not pro¬ 
nounce a modest wife the greatest of human bless¬ 
ings. She is the safety-of that house whose affairs 
she administers. She is the tender and faithful 
nurse of your children. She is the joy of your 
health and your cure and relief in sickness, the 
partner of your good fortune and comfort in your 
bad. She soothes and breaks the headlong violence 
of youth, and tempers morose austerity of age. 
Will any one offer to persuade us that the educa¬ 
tion of children, which are the very images of our 
bodies and pictures of our minds, and in whom wc 
see as it were our very selves born again anew, 
affords not a delight sincere to the last degree ? or 
that it is no satisfaction when we cotne to obey the 
laws of fate, to see a son of our own to whom we 
bequeath those honors and possessions of our fa¬ 
milies which we received from our parents. 

Savage's Letters of the Ancients. 


Let us not judge of a book by the author,hut of 
the author by the book, 
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The Billiard Table. 

On ono of those clear nights in December, when 
the cloudless blue sky is studded with millions 
of brilliant luminaries, shining with more than 
ordinary lustre, a young gentleman was seen ra¬ 
pidly pacing one of our principal streets. Had 
lie been a lover of nature, the beauty of the hea¬ 
vens must have attracted his observation ; but he 
was too much wrapt up in his thoughts, or in his 
cloak, to throw a single glance towards the silent 
orbs, that glowed so beauleously in the firmament. 

A piercing wind swept through the streets, moan¬ 
ing and sighing, as if it felt the pnin that it inflict¬ 
ed. The intense coldness of the weather had 
driven the usual loiterers of the night front their 
accustomed lounging places. 

On reaching the outlet of an obscure alley, the 
young gentleman paused, cast a suspicious glance 
around, as if fearful of observation, and then 
darted into the gloomy passage. A few rapid 
steps brought him to the front of a wretched frame 
building, apparently untenanted, or occupied only 
as a warehouse, through whose broken panes the 
wind whistled, while the locked doorB seemed 
to bid defiance to any ingress but that of the pier¬ 
cing element. It was in truth a lonely back 
building, in the heart of the town, but so concealed 
by the surrounding lioases, that it might as well 
have been in the silent bosom of the forest. A 
narrow flight of stu/irs, ascending the outside of 
the edifice, led to an upper story. Ascending 
these, the youth, opening the door with the fa¬ 
miliarity of an accustomed visitor, emerged from 
the gloom of the night, into the light and life of 
the billiard room. 

It was a large apartment, indiflerently lighted, 
and meanly furnished. In the centre stood the 
billiard table, whose allurements had enticed so 
many on this evening to forsake the quiet and 
virtuous comforts of social life, and to brave the 
biting blast, and the not less “ pitiless pelting 
of parental or conjugal admonition. Its polished 
mahogany frame, and neatly brushed cover of 
green cloth, its silken pockets, and party-colored 
ivory balls, presenting a striking contrast to the 
rude negligence of the rest of the furniture; I 
while a large canopy suspended over the table, 
and intended to collect and refract the rays of a 
number of well-trimmed lamps, which hung with¬ 
in its circumference, shed an intense brilliance 
over that little spot, and threw a corresponding 
gloom upon the surrounding scene. Indeed, if 
that gay altar of dissipation had been withdrawn, 
the temple of pleasure would have presented 
rather the desotote appearance of the house of 
mourning. 

The stained and dirty floor was strewed with 
fragments of segara, play-bills, and nut shells; 
the°walls. blackened with smoke, seemed to have 
xvitnesecd the orgies of many a midnight revel. 
A few candles, destined to illumine the distant 
recesses of the room, hung neglected against the 
walls—bowing their long wicks, and marking 
their stations by streams of tallow, which had 
been suffered to accumulate through many a long 
winter night. A set of benches, attached to the 
ivalls, and raised sufficiently high to overlook the 


table, accommodated the loungers, who were not 
engaged at play, and who sat or reclined—solemn¬ 
ly puffing their segars, idly sipping their brandy 
and water—or industriously counting the chances 
of the game ; but all observing a profound silence, 
which would have done honor to aturbaned divan, 
and was well suited to the important subjects of 
their contemplation. Little coteries of gayer 
spirits laughed and chatted aside, or made their 
criticisms on the players in subdued accents; any 
remarks on that subject being forbidden to all but 
the parties engaged ; while the marker announced 
the state of the game, trimmed the lamps, and 
supplied refreshments to the guests. 

Mr. St. Clair, the gentleman whom we have 
taken the liberty of tracing to this varied scene, 
was cordially greeted on his entrance by the party 
at the table, who has been denouncing the adverse 
elements which had caused the absence of seve¬ 
ral of their choicest spirits. The game at which 
they were then playing being one which admitted 
of an indefinite number of players, fot. Clair 
was readily permitted to take a ball; and, enga¬ 
ging with ardor in the fascinating amusement, 
was soon lost to all that occurred beyond the lit¬ 
tle circle of its witchery. 

The intense coldness of the night was so se¬ 
verely felt in the badly-warmed apartment which 
wc have attempted to describe, that the party 
broke up earlier than usual. One by one they 
dropped oft', until St. Clair and another of the 
players were left alone. These, being both skil¬ 
ful, engaged each other single handed, and be¬ 
came so deeply interested as scarcely to observe 
the defection of their companions, until they found 
the room entirely deserted. The night was for 
spent. The marker, whose services were no 
longer required, was nodding over the grate ; the 
candles were wasting in their sockets, and al¬ 
though a steady brilliance still fell upon the table, 
the back ground was dark as it was solitary. 

The most careless observer might have remark¬ 
ed the great disparity of character exhibited in the 
two players, who now matched their skill in this 
graceful and fascinating game. St. Clair was a 
genteel young man of about five and twenty. His 
manners had all the ease of one accustomed to 
the best society; his countenance was open and 
prepossessing; his whole demeanor frank and 
manly. There was a careless gaiety in his air. 
happily blended with an habitual politeness and 
dignity of carriage, which added much to the or¬ 
dinary graces of youth and amiability. His fea¬ 
tures displayed no traces of thought or genius, 
for Mr. St. Clair was one of that large class, who 
please without design and without talent, and who, 
by dint of light hearts and grateful exteriors, 
thrive better in this world than those who think 
and feel more acutely. He was a man of small 
fortune, and was happily married to a lovely 
young woman, to whom he was devotedly 
ed; and who, when she bestowed her hand, had 
given him the entire possession of a warm and 
spotless heart. They hod lately arrived, and be¬ 
ing about to settle in some part of the western 
country, had determined to spend the ensuing 
spring and summer in this city, where Mrs. 
Clair might enjoy the comforts of good society 
-ed 
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until her husband prepared their future residence 
for her reception. 

His opponent was some ten years older than 
himself; a short, thin, straight man, with a keen 
eye and sallow complexion. He was one of 
those persons who may be seen in shoals at the 
taverns and gambling houses of large towns, and 
who mingle with better people in stage-coaches 
and steam-boats. He bad knocked about the 
world, as his expression was, until, like an old 
coin whose original appearance has been worn off, 
he had few marks left by which his birth or coun¬ 
try could be traced. But, like that same coin, 
the surface only was altered, the base metal was 
unchanged. In short, he was a gambler, who 
roamed from town to town, preying upon thought¬ 
less young men, and employing as much industry 
as would make the fortunes of a half a dozen 
mechanics. 

Such were the players who were left together, 
like the last champions at a tournament, who, 
after vanquishing all their competitors, now turn¬ 
ed their arms against each other. For a while 
they displayed a courtesy, which seemed to be 
the effect of a respect for each other's skill. It 
was natural to St. Clair; in the gambler it was 
assumed. The latter having found the opportu¬ 
nity he had long eagerly sought, soon began to 
practice the arts of his profession. The game of 
billiards, requiring great precision of eye and 
steadiness of hand, can only be played well by 
one who is completely master of his temper; and 
the experienced opponent of St. Clair essayed to 
touch a string, on which he had often worked 
with success. 

44 You are a married man, I believe ?" said he. 

44 Yes, sir,” 

44 That was a bad play; you had nearly missed 
the ball.” 

44 You spoke to me just as 1 was striking,” said 
St. Clair, good humoredly. 

44 Oh ! I beg pardon. Where did you learn to 
play billiards?” 

41 In Philadelphia.” 

44 Do they understand the game ?” 

11 1 have seen some fine players there.” 

44 Very likely. But I doubt whether they play 
the scientific game. New Orleans is the only 
place. There they go it in style. See there now! 
that was a very bad play of yours. You played 
on the wrong ball. You married men are accus¬ 
tomed to early hours, and get sleepy earlier than 
we do.” 

44 1 did not think I had shown any symptoms of 
drowsiness.” 

44 Oh, no! I meant no allusion. There’s another 
bad play of yours.” 

44 You will find I play sufficiently well before 
we are done.” 

44 Oh ! no doubt. I meant nothing. You play 
an elegant game. But, then, you married men 
get scared when it grows late. No man can play 
billiards when he is in a hurry to go home. A 
married gentleman can’t help thinking of the sour 
looks and cross answers he is apt to get when he 
goes home after midnight.” 

44 I will thank you to make no such allusions to 


me,” said St. Clair; 44 1 am neither scared nor 
sleepy, but able to beat you as long as you please.” 

44 Oh, very well!—I don’t value myself on my 
playing. Shall we double the bet ?” 

44 If you please.” 

44 Agreed. Now do your best, or I shall beat 
you.” 

Pestered by this impertinence, St. Clair lost 
several games. His want of success added to his 
impatience; and his tormentor continued to vex 
him with taunting remarks until his agitation 
became uncontrollable. He drank to steady his 
nerves, but drink only inflamed his passion. He 
doubled, trebled, quadrupled the bet to change his 
luck; but in vain. Every desperate attempt uiged 
him towards his ruin ; and it was happy for him 
that his natural good sense enabled him to stop 
before his fate was consummated, though not until 
he had lost a large sum. 

Vexed with his bad fortune, St Clair left the 
house of dissipation, and turned his reluctant steps 
towards his own dwelling. His slow and thought¬ 
ful pace was now far different from the usual 
lightness of his graceful carriage. It was not 
that he feared the frown of his lovely wife; for to 
him her brow had always been unclouded, and 
her lips had only breathed affection. She was 
one of those gentle beings, whose sweetness with¬ 
ers not with the hour or the season, but endures 
through all vicissitudes. 

It was the recollection of that fervent and for¬ 
bearing love, that now pressed like a leaden 
weight upon the conscience of the gambler, when 
he reflected upon the many little luxuries, and in¬ 
nocent enjoyments, of which that lovely woman 
had deprived herself, while he had squandered 
vast sums in selfish dissipation. Having never 
1 before lost so much at play, this view of the case 
had not occurred to him ; and it now came home 
to his bosom with full force, bringing pangs of the 
keenest self-reproach. He recalled the many 
projects of domestic comfort they had planned to¬ 
gether, some of which must now be delayed by his 
imprudence. That very evening they had spoken 
of the rural dwelling they intended to inhabit; 
and Louisa’s taste had suggested a variety of im¬ 
provements, with which it should be embellished. 
When he left her, he promised to return soon; 
and now, after a long absence, he came, the mes¬ 
senger, if not of ruin, at least of disappointment. 
The influence of wine, and the agitation of his 
mind, had wrought up the usually placid feelings 
of St Clair into a state of high excitement. His 
imagination wandered to the past and to the future, 
and every picture that he contemplated added to 
his pain. 

44 1 will go to Louisa ” said he. 44 I will confess 
all. Late as it is, she is still watching for me. 
Poor girl!—she little thinks, that, while she has 
been counting the heavy hours of my absence, I 
have been madly courting wretchedness for my¬ 
self, and preparing the bitter cup of affliction for 
her.” 

In this frame of mind he reached his own door, 
and tapped gently for admittance. He was sur¬ 
prised that his summons was not immediately 
answered, for the watchful solicitude of his wife 

bad always kept her from retiring in his absence. 
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He knocked again and again—and at last, when 
his patience was nearly exhausted, a slipshod 
housemaid came shivering to the door. He 
snntched the candle from her hand, and ascended 
to his chamber. It was deserted! 

44 Where i9 Mrs. St Clair?” said he to the maid 
who had followed him. 

“ Gone”-■ 

44 Gone where ?” 

44 Why, sir, she went away with a gentleman.” 

44 Away with a gentleman! Impossible!” 

44 Yes, sir, indeed she went off with a gentleman 
in a carriage.” 

“ When ?—where did she go ?” 

44 I don’t know where she went, sir; she never 
intimated a word to me. She started just after 
you left home.”, 

44 Did she leave no message ?” 

44 No, sir, not any ; she was in a great hurry.” 

St Clair motioned the girl to retire, and sank 
into a chair. He gazed round the apartment, and 
his dwelling, once so happy, seemed desolate as 
a tomb. He murmured the name of Louisa, and 
a thousand joys rose to his recollection. All— 
all were blasted ! He endeavored to calm his 
passions, and to reason deliberately ; but in vain. 
Who could have reasoned at such a moment? He 
mechanically drew out his watch; it was past 
two o’clock. Where could Louisa be at such an 
hour 1 —she had no intimates, and few acquaintan¬ 
ces, in the city. Could any one have carried her 
away by force ? No, no—the truth was too plain ! 
Louisa had been worn out with his repeated ab¬ 
sences at night, and had gone perhaps back to her 
paternal home—a step for which he could hardly 
blame her ; and he was now a forsaken, broken¬ 
hearted man*! 

In an agony of grief he left his house, and wan¬ 
dered distractedly through the streets, until, 
chance directed, he reached the confluence of the 
rivers. To this spot he had strolled with his 
Louisa in their last walk. All his tenderness and 
confidence revived, and he turned mournfully, 
with a foil but softened heart, determined to seek 
his dwelling, and wait, as patiently as he could, 
until the return of day should bring some explan¬ 
ation of Louisa’s conduct. 

At this moment a light appeared, passing rapid¬ 
ly iVom the bank of the city towards the river. In 
an Instant it was lost—and again it glimmered 
among the ancient ramparts of the fort—and then 
disappeared. He advanced cautiously towards 
the ruined fort, and, clambering over the remains 
of the breastwork, entered the area, carefully ex¬ 
amining the whole ground by the clear moonlight. 
But no animate object was to he seen. A confu¬ 
sed mass of mishappen ridges and broken rocks 
were alone to be discovered—the vestiges of a 
powerful bulwark, which had once breasted the 
storm of war. 

“ It is deserted,” said the bereaved husband, 
• 4 like my once happy dwelling. The flag is gone, 
the music is silent, the strong towers have fallen, 
and aril is desolate !” 

Perplexed by the sudden disappearance of the 
light, and indulging a vague suspicion that it was 
tn some way connected with his own misfortune, 
he continued to explore the ruins. A faint ray of 


light now caught his eye, and he silently approach¬ 
ed it. He soon reached the entrance of an arched 
vault, formerly a powder magazine, from which 
the light emanated. The door-way was closed by 
a few loose boards, leaned carefully against it, 
and evidently intended only to afford a brief con¬ 
cealment; but a crevice, which had been inad¬ 
vertently left, permitted the escape of that strag¬ 
gling beam of light which had attracted his 
attention, and which proceeded from a small taper 
placed in a dnrk lantern. Two persons sat before 
it, in one of whom the astonished St. Clair recog¬ 
nized his late companion, the gambler! The 
other was a coarse, ill-dressed ruffian, with a fero¬ 
cious and sinister expression of countenance, 
examining a number of large keys, which seemed 
newly made, and which, by the conversation that 
went on, appeared to be intended to accomplish a 
burglary. 8t. Clair could witness the scene no 
longer. Under any other circumstances it would 
have excited his curiosity; but the discovery that 
he had been duped by a sharper—a mere grovel¬ 
ling felon—added to the sorrows that already filled 
his bosom, stung him so keenly, that he had not 
patience nor spirits to push his discoveries any 
further. 

“ Was it for the company of such a wretch,” said 
he, as he again mournfully bent his steps home¬ 
ward, 44 that I left my Louisa! Perhaps she may 
have guessed the truth. Some one may have 
whispered to her that I was the Associate of gam¬ 
blers and housebreakers! Shocked at my dupli¬ 
city and guilt, she has fled from contamination!” 

He again entered his habitation. How chang¬ 
ed! No hand was extended to receive him; no 
smile to welcome him. All was cheerless, cold, 
and silent, A candle, nearly exhausted to the 
socket, was burning in the purlor, shedding a pale 
light over the glooin of the apartment: but that 
bright peculiar orb, that had given warmth and 
lustre to this little world, was extinguished ! St. 
Clair shuddered as he looked round. Every ob¬ 
ject reminded him of the happiness he had de¬ 
stroyed, and he felt himself a moral suicide. Haif 
dead with cold, fatigue, and distress, he approach¬ 
ed the fire—when a note, which had fallen from 
the card-rack on the floor, caught his eye. The 
address was to himself, and in Louisa’s handwri¬ 
ting. He tore it open and read as follows 

Poor Mrs. B , who has paid us so many kind 
attentions, has just sent for me. She is very ill, 
and fancies that no one can nurse her so well as 
myself. Of course I cannot refuse, and only regret 
that I must part with my dear Charles for a few 
hours. Good night. Your devoted Louisa. 

The feelings of St. Clair can be better imagined 
than described, as he thus suddenly passed from a 
state of doubt and despair to the full tide of joy. 
He kissed the welcome billet, and enacted sever¬ 
al other extravagances, which onr readers will ex¬ 
cuse us from relating. He retiredat length to Iris 
conch, where his exhausted frame soon sunk to 
repose. 

He rose early the next morning. Louisa was al¬ 
ready in the parlor to welcome him with smiles. 
He frankly related to her all that had happened on 
the preceding night. Louisa’s affectionate heart 
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sympathised in the pain he bad suffered, and tears | 
stole down her cheek, which was pale with 
watching. 

44 Do not tell me,” said St. Clair, 44 that I have 
only suffered that which you have often endured. 
No, you will not reproach me ; but I know it, I 
feel it; and I here renounce gaming for ever! 
Never again shall you have cause to complain of 
my dissipation or neglect.” 

He kept his word, and acknowledged that the 
peace and joy of his after days were cheaply pur¬ 
chased with the miseries of that eventful night. 


Anticipating Trouble. 

Afflictions seen in prospective are more appal¬ 
ling than when they actually arrive. For there 
are few but arc attended by some alleviating cir¬ 
cumstances, that deaden their force. Why then, 
should we sour the cup of happiness by anticipa¬ 
ting trouble that may never reach us, and in pro¬ 
babilities dependant on a thousand contingent 
circumstances, never likely to occur at once ? 
The folly of doing so, will be placed in a stronger 
light, by the following auecdote: 

A country woman set her daughter, a girl of 
fifteen, to bake while she went to a neighbor’s. 
After some stay, she returned, and found the oven 
sparkling hot, and her daughter in another apart¬ 
ment in the greatest agony of tears. A sight so 
unexpected, excited the most tender sympathy in 
the maternal bosom, and solicitude for the cause. 
After much entreaty, the daughter complied. 44 1 
was thinking,” said she, 44 if I was married , and 
should have a dear little child, and it should live 
to run about, and I should be baking as I now am, 
and I should go out for fuel, and should leave it 
alone, and it should take a chair, and it should 
get up to the mouth of the oven, and it should 
crawl in, and should burn itself to death, all to a 
crisp, what a terrible thing it would be. Oh ! oh ! 
oh ! dear—what should I do.” 

Let us not smile at the imaginary trouble of the 
girl, while half the ills we feel are equally imagi¬ 
nary, buf meet those that exist with fortitude, and 
they will become lese formidable, in proportion as 
they are met with firmness. 


Matrimony Made Easy. 

Nothing in the world would please us so much 
as being converted into a 44 beautiful young girl,” 
but we should desire, at the same time, not to be 
converted into the mabometan faith ; above all, 
we should be strenuous against being carried to 
Bosnia. It is true as the Rev. R. Walpole informs 
us, that young girls are allowed the extraordinary 
indulgence of walking about in the day-time with 
their faces uncoverd—a liberty however, which 
may be secured without going all the way to Bos¬ 
nia for it; but then, there any man of the place 
who is inclined to matrimony, if he happen to be 
pleased with any of these girls whom he sees in 
passing, throws a handkerchief on her head and 
neck ; if he has not a handkerchief, any other part 
of his dress answers the same purpose. But this 
is far from being the worst; for the girl is then 
obliged to retire home, regards herself as betroth¬ 
ed, ami appears no more in public! 


A Tender Hearted Wife. 

A 4 broken hearted woman, 1 as she calls herself, 
Mrs. Laura Hunt of Broadalbin, Montgomery Co. 
N. Y. notifies the public, through the Amsterdam 
Intelligencer, that her dear husband, Josiali Hunt, 
has left her bed and board, and strayed to parts 
unknown ; and she forbids all girls, old maids and 
widows, to meddle with or marry him under the 
penalty of the law. She earnestly entreats all edi¬ 
tors 4 throughout the world,* to lay the foregoing 
information before their readers. Mrs. Hunt w ill 
perceive that we have complied with her request. 

Cour. Enq. 

And wo two.—N. Y. Trans. 

And we three.—Cin. Mir. 

And we four.—Standard. 

And we five.—Western Methodist. 

And we six.—Zion’s Herald. 

And we seven.—Maine Free Press, 

And we eight.—Mo. Free Press. 

And we nine.—Woodstock Whig. 

Leave her bed and board; the villian ! and we 
ten.—National Eagle. 

And strayed to parts unknown, the vagbond; 
and we eleven.—Albany Daily Adv. 

And we make up the dozen.—N. Y. Com. Adv. 

He left her bed ! O! the vagrvm! and we a Ba¬ 
ler's dozen.—Pittsburgh Statesman. 

And we start him again.—Miner’s Journal. 

Keep him moving. Salt river is too good for 
him.—Jackson Cour. 

May he have corns on his toes and pains in his 
ribs all the days of his life. Leave a woman’s 
bed and board, the graceless knave ! We’ll give 
him the sixteenth kick.—Carlisle Rep. 

Oh! the vagabond! he deserves an additional 
kick, and we will give him the seventeenth!— 
Cleaveland Herald. 

Break a woman’s heart! the fiend ! Take that 
too.—Painesville Tel. 

The fellow deserves to have his head combed 
with a three legg’d stool, his shins rubbed down 
with brick bats, and his eye lids button’d back to 
the blaze of a July sun: give him another shove, 
and Hunt him ye spinsters.—Wash. Mirror. 

And we a score—Inhuman monster! We would 
have him transformed into a dressed pig, cooAc-ed, 
and carved by a woman’s tongue, ( 4< the only edge- 
tool that grows sharper by constant use,”) and 
made to fe*d on himself until be shall become ut¬ 
terly annihilated.—Cheshire Rep. A Museum. 

False hearted vagabond! Should he ever show 
his ‘swinish' face in this section, we’ll give him 
such a Davy Crockett grin as will cause him to 
tremble.—Methuen Falls Gazette. 

The Salamander! to serve his lawfully wedded 
better haff so shockingly; and leave her too without 
permission, that’s the knavish trick; and all the lit¬ 
tle Hunt's squalling for their papa. Oh! the non¬ 
descript / Let us only catch hinri here. The La¬ 
dies of New-York having a Companion of their 
| own, will use all honorable means to ieturn him 
safe to the rightful possessor, marked— this side up, 
no charges paid . Keep a bright look out.—Ladies 
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ORIGINAL. 

Tea Table Chat. 

NUMBER II. 

The next meeting arranged for the four friends 
was at the house of Adelaide. Though the even¬ 
ing was stormy and the heaps of snow made the 
streets almost impassable, the ladies did not fail to 
keep their appointment. Caroline and Harriet 
arrived without accident, but Louisa was not so 
fortunate. Just as she reached the house, after 
being thumped and bumped a mile through the 
streets, the sleigh was overturned. Fortunately 
she received no other injury than a terrible fright, 
and serious damage to gigots, etc. Some time 
elapsed whilst she received the condolement of her 
sympathising friends, and they attempted to re¬ 
store her adornments to their pristine elegance. 
One smoothed the rumbled folds of her pouede 
sou; and another endeavored to give her ringlets 
the inimitable grace of Manuel. 

44 Oh, this snow—this snow,” said Louisa. 44 Of 
this snow I'm weary; it really puts a barrier to 
all social intercourse, for what but the most endur¬ 
ing friendship would induce one to venture out in 
these streets, where dangers from above and be¬ 
low encounter one. What with the snow and the 
great fire, all visiting is interrupted.” 

“ What a different thing is snow in the country,” 
said Harriet, 44 to snow in the city; here it is soon 
a black dingy mass—slop and slosh under foot, 
and avalanches from overhead. Whilst in the 
country, it casts a veil of dazzling white over eve¬ 
rything and concealing the grosser materials of 
earth, adds a new charm to winter. How delight¬ 
ful is the profound stillness which reigns when it 
falls so soft, so gently—it seems as if the spirit of 
peace was abroad and all jarring ceased for a time, 
and then the people all turn out—friendly visits are 
exchanged, and youthful cheeks glow with deeper 
hues, nnd youthful eyes shine more brightly, ani¬ 
mated by the merry sleigh bells, and each other’s 
society. How I love to gaze from my own native 
hills over mountains, and plains, and streams, and 
forests, all one pure dazzling hue ; whilst the clear 
cold air seems to brace my frame, and I can al¬ 
most feel health inhaled by every respiration.” 

“ Ah me,” said Cornelia, drawing her cashmere 
around her. 44 1 can conceive of no liappiness, no 
comfort, no, not even an endurance of existence, 
where that fell monster eold holds his dominion. I 
tind this city of yours quite too far north. Oh 
come with me Harriet to my native South, and in 
our balmy breath of Spring, yxi will feel that to 
exist is alone a sensation of happiness. Inhale for 
once only, the delicious odor of our orange trees, 
our magnolias and oleanders, you will then abjure 
forever your cold native hills; the thoughts of 
them makes me shiver.” 

44 No, no,” said Louisa, 44 remain here both of 
you, where every variety of season and weather 
is experienced. Sometimes we have the hot 
burning breath of tropical regions, sometimes the 
icy gales of Labrador, sometimes the mists of 
Scotland, and sometimes the dense fogs of Eng¬ 
land. One would suppose that the natives of 
every dime who resort here, had each imported a 


specimen of his own weather, to remind him of 
home occasionally. But whatever may be the 
clime, give me a city life. Oh, to look over exten¬ 
sive tracts of country, is dreary enough, whether 
north or south. How much more delightful the 
sight of houses and people. Give roe the throng, 
the bustle, the variety of a city. It is there only 
we feel that we live.” 

44 Feel that we live,” said Adelaide. 44 Oh no! 
we become one of a mass confounded in a herd, 
and almost lose our own identity. It is in the 
stillness and quietness of the country the soul is 
felt; it is there we can commune with our own 
thoughts; become acquainted with our own na¬ 
tures, nnd ascertain for what purpose existence 
was given to us. Imagination can there waft us 
away from this every day world, and create one 
of our own, peopled with beings of a loftier, nobler 
stamp; where friendship will be enduring, and 
love knows no change.” 

“ I have received a letter from my brother 
Charles,” said Harriet; “your favorite Louisa. 
It was most interesting to nie, perhaps ladies, the 
recital of his adventure might amuse you.” 

44 Certainly, certainly!” they all exclaimed, 44 let 
us have it.” 

As their tea was finished, and the intense cold 
of a night, when the themometer was below zero, 
was felt, in spite of the streams of warm air, which 
a furnace below sent up, they drew around a glow¬ 
ing Schuylkill fire and listened to Harriet as she 
read the following narrative: 

“ You know, dearest sister, that I was entrusted, 
when I left Philadelphia for Cincinnati, with a 
large amount of money, in specie, notes of hand, 
and bank notes, which entirely filled a large trunk. 

I was very careful not to let any one know of this 
treasure, as I had heard of robberies of all sorts, 
and my future establishment in life would depend, 
in a measure, on my arriving with this sum in 
safety. We travelled along for some time without 
anything remarkable occurring, except the usual 
vexations of a journey. We had commenced the 
descent of the Alleghanies, and were called up at 
three o'clock in the morning [to begin our day’s 
journey. It was late in the autumn; a chilly 
piercing wind penetrated through all our wrap¬ 
pers, and the loose leathers of the vehicle. There 
was not a star visible; and we went on in silence 
until the day dawned. Oh the dreariness of a 
wintry, cloudy day-break, when the heavens were 
all one cloudless grey tint. We were chilled to 
the bone, and the coach wound slowly down the 
mountain in a zig zag direction.” 

4 How far before we stop to breakfast, driver?’ 
said I. 

4 About ten miles,’ he answered. 

Ten miles, good heavens ! thought I, we shall 
all perish, if he moves on for ten miles further at 
this cautious rate. 

4 But there is a foot-path which is only half the 
distance through a short cut,” he added, 44 if any 
of the gentlemen wish to keep themselves warm 
by walking V 

One passenger and myself determined to profit 
by this information. The driver pointed out the 
way, and wo beheld a pathway plainly defined. 
As we knew the direction, we stoutly pursued our 
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way. The chilled blood in my veins began to 
circulate, and my spirits rose as I felt the glow of 
exercise once more bring animal heat to my be¬ 
numbed limbs. But my fellow pedestrian, soon 
became weary and declared he was colder than 
ever, and the loneliness of the forest seemed to 
dauut him. The carriage was still in sight, and 
he turned btusk to join the others. For some time 
I pursued my way, making the woods re-echo 
with a gay hunting song, and imagining the exci¬ 
ting scene of a chase in these primeval forests, 
where it seemed as if the foot of man had seldom 
penetrated. I proceeded about a mile or two, 
when I perceived it had commenced snowing, and 
I redoubled my pace, thinking of the warm break¬ 
fast which awaited me, and for which the keen 
mountain air, made nature’s cravings more urgent. 
I walked on, and on; but the wind rose and the 
storm thickened. I began to find it difficult to 
discover the path; however, I thought I knew the 
direction, and supposed myself near my resting 
place ; but the forest became closer, I could hardly 
make my way through the under-brush, until I 
found myself in a tangled thicket, through which 
it was impossible to penetrate. 1 now knew I had 
lost my way and I must retrace my steps. I turn¬ 
ed, but the falling snow through the leafless trees, 
had obliterated my foot prints. I was completely 
bewildered, and knew not which way to go. I 
ascended an eminence, climbed one of the high¬ 
est trees to discover where I was; but when the 
wind blew the snow aside for a moment, 1 could 
only behold one dreary extent of naked forest 
trees, not a friendly smoke or trace of human habi¬ 
tation met my view—all was cheerless, desolate, 
and appalling. I descended from the tree, and 
once more pursued my way, entirely uncertain, 
whether I was approaching a dwelling, or pene¬ 
trating deeper into those pathless forests, where 
the foot of civilized man has never been. I knew 
I must descend, and I sprang down the declivity. 
Soon after I heard the sound of water, and my 
progress in that direction was stopped by a rush¬ 
ing mountain torrent; 1 determined to pursue its 
course, hoping to find a mill seat on its banks; but 
tremendous piles of rock stopped my way; 1 was 
obliged to take a circuitous route, and could not 
regain the stream. All the stories I had ever 
heard of travellers being lost in the forests until 
they perished for want of food, returned to my 
recollection. ‘ And must this be my fate,’ thought 
I, * is my youth, my health, my energies, to end in 
this; my high hopes, my opening career be termi¬ 
nated thus;’ then the picture of my home, our hap¬ 
py fireside, my venerable parents, and you my 
Harriet; who are ao ambitious for your brother, 
arose vividly to my mind. I thought of the trea¬ 
sure which I had ao thoughtlessly abandoned. 
Some one will get possession of the trunk—they 
can speedily convert the notes and bills into spe¬ 
cie, and the dishonesty of the act will fall upon 
me. They will never hear of me again, and they 
will naturally suppose I have absconded with the 
money. Oh God! oh God!—the thought was mad¬ 
ness. To perish here by a slow death, or be de¬ 
voured alive by the beasts of the forest, was nothing 
to it. My good name gone! my family dishonor¬ 
ed ! To have it supposed that any amount could 


tempt me to such a deed—to such a breach of trust. 
My brain whirled, my head grew dizzy; but 1 
plunged madly on in my career—1 sprang down 
precipices,—I bounded over torrents,—1 dashed 
wildly through the tangled thicket, until I sank ex¬ 
hausted. I soon started up; 1 halloed, I shout¬ 
ed, and was answered by a dozen echos. In my 
madness I thought they were demons mocking 
me. I defied them, they returned my defiance; 1 
laughed hideously, they also laughed. I looked 
around, the trees were wildly tossing in the wind, 
I thought they were exulting over my misery. 1 
once more resumed my course; they seemed to 
pursue me, and the roaring of the wind sounded 
like the exultation of a thousand demons. No ob¬ 
stacle stopped me, I dashed forward until a stout 
Suple jack wound me in its embrace, and I fell to 
the ground. ‘They have me, they have me,’ 
thought I; 4 and here I must lie until life becomes 
gradually extinct, strength and thought are no 
more; but before the last spark ebbs away, the 
mountain cat, the wolf, the bear, will gather to 
their feast. While sensation still endures, they 
will fasten their fangs in my flesh, and tear away 
my vitals. Ha! I now see their glaring eyes—I 
already feel their ravenous gripe.’ I lay for a 
while motionless, until I became calmer; my self- 
possession returned, I could think rationally. 
* What madess is this? if I am to perish here, let 
me, at least, meet my fate with courage. How un¬ 
manly to give way at the first trial of my life: let 
me at least be cool and collected, until I have 
tried all means of extrication.’ I looked around, 
1 appeared to be on a plain. Had I then descend¬ 
ed the mountain? I knew not; but husbanding 
my strength, I pursued my way once more as 
chance directed. I soon emerged from the forest, 
and found myself on the brink of a precipice. I 
looked below. O joyous sight! The tavern was 
just beneath me. The stage coach at the door rea¬ 
dy to start. The driver was blowing his horn. 

I Heaven's own music could not have been sweeter 
to my ears. I shouted—I waved my handkerchief. 
They heard me, and returned my shout. N T © 
mountain cat or squirrel, ever descended a preci¬ 
pice as rapidly as I did. Catching at twigs and 
tufts of withered grass I reached the foot of the al¬ 
most perpendicular wuli, and soon took my seat in 
the coach. I found they had waited for me seve¬ 
ral hours. They had sent men in pursuit of me, 
and had shouted and blown horns in every direc¬ 
tion. Grateful for iny preservation, I did not for¬ 
get to return thanks to Hitn who had watched 
over me. The loss of my breakfast, which, at an¬ 
other time, would have been a serious affair, was 
not thought of now.” 

Harriet ended her narrative, and the ladies, who 
had listened with breathless interest, all made their 
comments on the perilous situation of their young 
favorite. Time passed, and the hour of separation 
arrived while they were still on this subject. Be¬ 
fore they departed, however, Adelaide, with fairy 
fingers, touched the piano, and sang for their en¬ 
tertainment, with a soft and melodious voice, the 
following verses, which she met with in an old an¬ 
nual, and had preserved part of the neglected bijou *, 
though all beautiful,it was too long for a song :— 
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1 

The snow ! the snow!—’tis a pleasant thing 
To watch it falling, falling, 

Down upon earth with noiseless wing, 

As at some spirits calling; 

Each flake is a fairy parachute, 

From teeming clouds let down; 

And earth is still, and air is mule, 

As frost’s enchanted zone. 

2 

The snow! the snow ! behold the trees, 

Their fingery boughs stretch out, 

The blossoms of the sky to seize, 

As they duck and dive about: 

The bare hills plead for a covering, 

And ere, the grey twilight, 

Around their shoulders broad shall cling, 

An arctic cloak of white. 

3 

The snow ! the snow! it brings to mind 
A thousand happy things *, 

And but one sad one—’tis to find, 

Too sure that Time hath wings! 

Oh ! ever sweet is sight or sound, 

That tells of long ago; 

And I gaze around, with thoughts profound, 

Upon the falling snow. 

“ Very appropriate,” said Louisa, “ to this win¬ 
ter of snows—ever memorable in the annals of 
winters.” z. s. 


The Influence of Women. 

The justly celebrated Hannah More has de¬ 
clared that among the talents, for the application 
of which women are peculiarly accountable, there 
is one, the importance of which they cannot rate 
too highly, and that is influence ; for the general 
state of civilized society has a considerable depen¬ 
dence upon their prevailing habits and opinions. 

To women mankind are indebted for their very 
first impressions. The seeds of virtue or of vice 
arc generally deposited in tha infant heart by the 
mother, the nurse, or the female attendant; and 
when their fruits are knitting at the approach to 
manhood, they may be blighted or mellowed by 
the female glance; for men are well aware that 
their reputation is promoted by the favorable opin¬ 
ion of the other sex, and at every stage of life we 
may easily discover that the opinion of a virtuous 
female, commands at least a very respectful con¬ 
sideration. 

Although women have generally been the vic¬ 
tims of injustice, yet in some parts of the world 
they have received the homage which was their 
due; the arts have frequently been called in as 
auxiliaries in the celebration of their virtues, and 
authors of the first talent have done justice to their 
merits. 

Plutarch mentions an instance in which the wo¬ 
men of a besieged city made its warriors blush, 
because of its dishonorable surrender; and others, 
who seeing their relations fiy before the enemy, 
secured the city gates, and compelled the recreants 
to turn in search of death or victory. During a 
civil war in Gaul, the women having thrown them¬ 
selves between the contending armies, and effect¬ 
ed a reconciliation, were afterwards honored by 


admission to the public deliberations, and appoint¬ 
ed arbitrators between the neighboring states. 

During one of the Punic wars, the Carthagenian 
ladies cut off their hair to make bow-strings for 
the archers. At Rome, the husband received hon¬ 
or for his wounds in the estimation of his wife, at 
whose feet he deposited the spoils which he had 
taken from the enemy. In a single day, Hortensia 
gave an example of eloquence to her own sex, 
courage to the men, and humanity to tyrants. 

Among the Jews we find Judith successfully re¬ 
proving the desponding chieftians of Berbulin ; a 
mother encouraging the last of her tortured chil¬ 
dren to be faithful unto death ; and a group of pi¬ 
ous women surrounding a Saviour's cross, when 
every man, except the beloved disciple, had de¬ 
serted. 

In all ages and countries, the women have been 
more zealous than the men in making proselytes 
to their religious tenets. At communion you may 
generally observe four women to one man. They 
were women who first carried the Christian reli¬ 
gion successfully to thrones, making their very 
charms subservient to the extension of the Gospel. 
This was particularly the cuse in (France, Eng¬ 
land, Poland, Prussia, Hungary, Bohemia, Lithu¬ 
ania, Germany, Bavaria, and other places. 

In the fourth century, St. Jerome was the zeal¬ 
ous panegyrist of the female sex. His very style 
was softened and conformable to the gentleness 
of his subject, when he treated of Marcella, Pauli¬ 
na, Eustochium, and other Roman Indies, who 
had embraced the greatest austerities of the Chris¬ 
tian religion, and diligently applied themselves to 
the study of the Hebrew language, that they might 
the better understand the writings of the Jewish 
legislator. 

It is to be hoped, that in a country where the 
fair sex enjoy the advantages of a liberal educa¬ 
tion, reasonable legislation, pure religion, and all 
the endearing satisfaction of equal, virtuous and 
social intercourse, women will not content them¬ 
selves with polishing, when they are armed with 
powers to reform man; with captivating for a 
day, when they may be successfully laboring for 
eternity. 

A Peep in the Kitchen. 

** Where ignorance is bliss 
'Tis folly to be wise.” 

Iif my college days, I once strolled into the kitch¬ 
en of the great hall, being “ naturally curious” to 
learn how cooking was managed on a scale so ex¬ 
tensive as to meet the wants of some two hundred 
students. It was a quarter of an hour before 
breakfast, and an enormous kettle filled with cof¬ 
fee, as it was denominated* hung gloomily over the 
fire. As its contents boiled and bubbled, I ob¬ 
served ever and anon some dark substance, evi¬ 
dently too large to be a grain of coffee, rising to 
the surface, and instantly ducking down, as if its 
deeds were evil. What was it T Of that very 
same liquid in fifteen minutes were all to partake ; 
we were to persuade our palate that it was bona 
fide coffee, despite all of insinuations that it was 
made of poplar leaves and damaged rye. What 
I could this mysterious black substance be ? Was 
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it n sturgeon, or n negro’s head, or a stove pipe 1 
The question was one of great personal interest— 
curiosity took the alarm—my evil star had provid¬ 
ed a cane—I plunged into the boiling ocean before 
me, and raised to the fair light of the laughing 
morn, an oUL hat. Heavens! what a discovery; 
even now I tremble at the horrid recollection. 

In a few minutes I was in the breakfast hall, car¬ 
rying the baton the cane’s point. There were my 
classmates masticating, with all their might, the 
toughest bread in Christendom, and pouring down 
their devoted throats cup after cup of that infernal 
beverage. I took my place next my friend Frank 
Stanley. 

“ Frank, what are you drinking ?'* 

“ Coffee.” 

“ Will you take your oath of that V 1 

“ What the deuce do you mean ?” 

44 I have been in the kitchen; I have made a terri¬ 
ble discovery; down that cup for mercy’s sake !” 

At this the whole table caught the alarm. “ speak 
out, speak out,” resounded on all sides. 

44 Fellow-Juniors,” I commenced, “you fondly 
imagine that you huve been drinking coff'ce; no 
such thing; you have been drinking HAT soiip; 
here is the hat itself, (holding up the still reeking 
and horrible mass, which had been boiled into a 
polygon,) five minutes ago I fished it out of the 
coffee kettle!” ( 

The same junior class was composed of as many 
reckless dare devils as were ever congregated 
under the roof; they cared nothing for thunder 
claps, or stages in the process of being capsized, 
they had once set at defiance all the militia of the 
town; but this discovery was too much for them; 
every one was appalled, and they all left the room 
muttering execrations. That night the cook was 
tarred and feathered, and rode on a rail, and the 
keeper of the hall was burnt in effigy. I never 
took another cup of college coffee. 

Reader, if you are inclined to inquietude—if you 
live in an after-dinner dread of apoplexy—in three 
weeks you will be as thin as Cassius without his 
‘ hungry look.’ But if you wish to enjoy the good 
things of life, seek not to be wise, but above all 
things keep out of the kitciicn. s. 


Stella, a Heroine. 

Stella was perhaps guilty of more murders 
than those attributed to her eyes. The organs of 
destructiveness and combativeness ore, I believe, 
not far asunder; and the same propensities, differ¬ 
ently developed, may produce a Joan of Arc, or a 
Madame de Brinvilliers Thus meditating, I ex¬ 
claimed, like Archimedes, “ I have found it!”—as I 
recalled to mind the only incident in Stella’s life 
that could give the slightest color to the imputa¬ 
tion,—one which has not, to my knowledge, been 
noticed by any of Swift's biographers, although 
Communicated to the writer by indisputable au¬ 
thority. 

When Mrs. Johnson (Swift’s celebrated and un¬ 
fortunate Stella,) removed, by bis advice and 
recommendation, with her friend Mrs Dingly, to 
Ireland, these ladies took up their abode at Trim, 


a village near Laracor, the residence of Dr. Swift, 
whence they removed to his personage-house at 
Laracor during the Doctor’s visits to England, but 
immediately vacated it on his return. It may be 
easily supposed that the deep solitude of the coun¬ 
try parts oflreland, was not very agreeable totwo 
unprotected females, accustomed to the luxury 
and security of Moor Park, the scat of Sir William 
Temple; and accordingly we find the resolute 
Stella not unprepared to meet the exigencies of 
her present change of condition. 

There having been frequent reports of robbery 
in the neighborhood, she provided herself with pis¬ 
tols, with the use of which her lonely stole made 
it necessary she should be acquainted. Shortly 
after those precautions had been taken, one night 
Stella, when about to step into bed, was alarmed 
by the appearance of an armed ruffian at the win¬ 
dow, one of the gang that had been long lurking in 
the neighborhood. 

But Stella never learned the art, 

At proper times, to scrcatn and start, 

and she was now to reap the benefits of her habits 
of self-control. Stealthily and fixedly his eye was 
applied to the pane, watching her every motion, 
and evidently waiting to effect his entrance when 
she should have retired to rest. Stella rvas per¬ 
plexed : she knew not whether he might not have 
many more followers shrouded in the darkness. 
To alarnmhe house was worse than useless. What 
could unprotected femalesdo 1 Cautiously, there¬ 
fore, site avoided giving the least indication of her 
fearful discovery; and, as unconcernedly as she 
could, approached the bed near which her trusty 
pistol was deposited ;—then, sinking down on her 
knees, she began her nightly orisons to that Being 
I whose peculiar watchfulness is over the destitute 
I and afflicted. The ruffian, seeing her thus enga- 
i ged, had no idea that she was aware of his vicinity. 
The undaunted Stella, meanwhile, had managed, 
unperceived by him, to secure the pistol. Thus 
armed, she arose from her knees, returned to the 
window, and Bred at the glass with deliberate aim. 
A groan, a fall, a shout, and a muttered curse fol¬ 
lowed, all was over for that eventful night. Next 
morning, blood was to be tracked to n considerable 
distance. The intended robber, perhaps murderer, 
had evidently accomplices who had borne him off’; 
hut, although an inquiry was instituted, his ulti¬ 
mate fate remained uncertain. 

Thus did Stella by her presence of mind, cour¬ 
age, and collectcdncsB, probably preserve the life 
of her more helpless female friend and her own. 
But whether she was most indebted for these quali¬ 
ties to the lessons of her “beloved preceptor,” or to 
the “ bump of destructiveness,” developed among 
the organs of her skull, I leave it to greater philoso¬ 
phers than myself to determine. ▲. L. 


modesty is not only an ornament, but also a 
guard to virtue. It is a kind of quick and delicate 
feeling in the soul, which makes her shrink and 
withdraw herself from every thing which has dan¬ 
ger in it. It is such an exquisite sensibility that it 
warns her to shun the first appearance of every 
thing that is hurtful. 
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WALTER DE MONTREAL. 


ORIOIHAL. 

Walter de Montreal. 

“ Slowly, with bn strange and ferocious escort, 
Adrian renewed bis way. Winding up a steep 
ascent that led from the plain,—when be reached 
the summit, the curve in the road showed him the 
whole army on its march;—the gonfalons wav¬ 
ing—the armor flashing in the sun, line after line, 
like a river of steel, and the whole plain bristling 
with the array of that moving war;—as the solemn 
tread of the armed thousands fell subdued and sti¬ 
fled at times by martial and exulting music. As 
they swept on, Adrian descried at length the state¬ 
ly and towering form of Montreal upon a black 
charger, distinguished even at that distance from 
the rest, not more by his gorgeous armor than his 
lofty statbre. So swept he on in the pride of his 
array—in the flush of his hopes—the head of a 
mighty armament—the terror of Italy—the hero 
that was—the monarch that might be! Three lit¬ 
tle months afterward, and six feet of ground suffi¬ 
ced for all that greatness.' 1 — Bultcer's Rienzi. 

How gallantly they sweep along. 

Clad in their bright array, 

While from afar, the glittering throng 
Their gonfalons display, 

The shield and lance, for daring fight, 

Wbioh coward hearts would shun, 

The shining steel—the corslet bright, 

Flash in the noon-day sun! 

On—on they sweep, in pomp and pride, 

For rupture and for strife, 

To ope the gates of sorrow wide, 

To barter human life; 

And scarce is heard the solemn tread, 

Of thousands armed for war ; 

To welter in the blood they shed. 

Amid the battle's roar. 

For loud and long the trumpets note 
Peals through the ethery air, 

And strains of martial music float, 

Exulting, rich and rare; 

The warrior's heart with hope beats high, 
Ambition points the way, 

And many a mind, would fain descry, 

The triumph of the day. 

And'midst that great and moving throng, 

One form distinct is seen; 

Of stature large—limbs stout and strong, 

Of high and dauntless mien, 

Encased in armor doubly bright, 

And mounted on his steed, 

His restless soul longs for the fight, 

To triumph or to bleed. 

And forth he goes in pomp of power, 

Flushed with his proud array, 

The haughty hero of an hour, 

The monarch of a day! 

Italia trembles at his nod, 

He bows—the sabres gleam! 

•Men kneel before their votive God, 

He rules in might supreme ! 


And far and wide is heard his name, 

It reaches many a clime, 

The warrior’s proudest hope—is lame, 
That lingers through all time. 

Three little months—“six feet of ground 
Sufficed him—" Great the fall 
Of him by envious laurels bound, 

The once proud Montreal. J. a. v. 


Star-light om the Sea. 

Written on board the skip Huntsville, on the Bahama 
famks and addressed to our associate passenger, 
the eminent tragedianess, Miss Phillips. 

Comx, lady come! the sunset hour 
Rests sweet on ocean's breast; 

A fair on high mid astral pow’r, 

A “star” beams in the west. 

Far, far above the day god's fall, 

Its light shows chaste and clear: 

*Tis like to thee, Vis brightness all, 

And shines within its sphere. 

Then, lady fair! the stars among 
Tour bright resemblance see! 

Come, come on deck ! we pleasure oo 
'Mid star-light on the sea. 

Look ; lady, look! Bahama's isles, 

And coral banks are near; 

And see! above, Urasla smiles, 

She woos thee to hxr sphere. 

Lo’ e'en thro' all her arcs divine, 

The sphere she offers thee 
Befits a star like thee sublime— 

A light for land and sea! 

Yes, lady, join Urania's throng; 

Come, take me there with thee. 
Thence, see our ship move proudly o» 
'Mid star-light on the sea. 

Forbear, Urania, Mdpom'ue claims. 

The brightest of the age— 

'Mid nature's scenes—in pleasure's fanes, 

A star on every stage, 

As such, thou pride of all the ivuvs, 

We prize thee and we love; 

And when with us thou set'st in time, 

Thxit, peer a star above! 

Fair lady, take this poesy wreath 
The Huntsville twined for thee. 

Thus honor’s halo round thy head, 

Tis star-light on the sea! o. r. 


Women’s Hearts. 

I raorxss not to know how women’s hearts ore 
wooed and won. To me, they have always been 
matter of riddle and admiration. 8ome have but 
one vulnerable point, or door of access, others have 
a thousand different ways. It is a great trial of 
skill to gain the former, but still greater proof of 
generalship to keep possession of the latter, for a 
man must battle for bis fortress, at every door and 
window. He that conquers a thousand hearts is 
therefore entitled to some renown; but he who 
keeps undisputed sway over the h#ad of a coquette, 
is indeed a hero.— truing* 
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My Own Spitath l 

Stranger, who lingerest pasting by f 
To read this marble drear, 

And ken who underneath doth lie, 

To living friends once dear; 

It little boots what name or state 
The sleeper held on earth,— 

Of humble or renowned fate,— 

Of mean or noble birth :— 

The soul's the thing; then seek net here 
For what the soul put on* 

While hous'd within its walls of care r 
But mark—for time goes on— 

The dust that lies beneath thy feet, 

Once trod like thee on flowers, 

And felt the impulse strong as sweet. 

Of life and all its powers. 

And linked in chain of sympathy, 

To being of its kind, 

Felt human griefs, and joys like thee, 

But all are now resigned ; 

And “ dust to dust" again returned, 

Doth call thee, from the tomb, 

To learn that lore too rarely learned 
From lips of mortal bloom. 

Though love and friendship stray thy way. 
With gems of living light, 

They may not tarry: thou and they. 

As dancers for a night, 

Join hands and tread the flow'ry space. 
Heart full of hope and glee, 

Then part, and each unto his place, 

The cold grave, cold like me. 

Go, then, make peace with all the world. 
And keep thy conscience free, 

A bark with all her sails unfurl'd, 

Bound for eternity. 

Look not behind, but steer away, 

To gain “the promised land," 

Led by that Star,* whose polar ray 
Outshines Orion's band. 

That Star that sentinels man's grave, 
Watching till darkness cease 
God's scattered flock, o'er land and wave, 
To fold theitf up in peace, 

Till at the golden dawn of day. 

To Paradisian bowers. 

The Shepherd will his own convey, 

'Mid living streams and flowers. 

His own, alas! and who are they T 
Of all the sleepers here, 

Of all that tread the green earth, say. 

Who claims that title dear 7 
Not wealth, not wisdom, not renown, 

Not all that man controls. 

But love for Him, who wore the crown, 

Of martyrdom for souls! c. 

* The blessed Redeemer. 


Dress cannot ease pain, promote health, assist 
the needy, or sdoth the afflicted; but, on the con¬ 
trary, it often robs them of their just dues. 


T* the Hebrew Maidem* 

ST MRS. CRAWFORD. 

Hebrew maiden, veil thy beauty, 

Lest my heart a rebel prove. 

Breaking bands of holy duty, 

For the silken chains of love. 

Look not on me, sweet deceiver, 

Though thy young eyes beam with light, 
They might tempt a true believer 
To the darkest shades of night 

Hebrew maiden, while I linger, 

Hanging o'er thy melting lute, 

Every chord beneath thy finger 
Wakes a pulse that should be mute, 

We must part, and part for ever; 

Eyes that could my life renew! 

Lips that mine could cling to ever! 

Hebrew maiden, now adieu! 


The Hebrew Maiden’* Answer* 

Christian soldier must we sever! 

Does thy creed ear fates divide 7 
Must we part, and part for ever 7 
Shall another be thy bride t 
Spirits of my fathers sleeping! 

Ye, who once in Zion trod, 

Heaven's mysterious councils keeping. 
Tell me of the Christian’s God t 

Is the Cross of Christ the token 
Of a saving faith to man 7 
Can my early vows be broken 7 
Spirits, answer me! They can. 

Mercy—mercy shone about him— 

All the blessed with him trod: 

No, we can’t be saved without him! 
Christian, I believe thy God ! 


A Picture of 


Life. 


Behold that scene, yon trembling main, 
On whose smooth brow soft breezes sleep, 
No breath disturbs the azure plain, 

Or moves the surface of the deep. 

Fond o’er the tide the vessels run 
Nor fear the rocks, nor dread the wind 
Unfold their canvass to the sun, 
Regardless of the storms behind. 


But hark—from yonder bursting clouds, 
The tempest breaks, loud thunders roar, 
Which split the masts, tear the shrouds. 
And dash them headlong on the shore. 

By flattering gales too soon betrayed, 
Those billows where they lately played 
Became at last too soon their grave, 

In this sad scene thyself behold, 

Nor does the bless, the image wrong— 
The rocks that dash our hopes as bold, 

The storms that vex our life as strong. 
Opening by fortune's smile to day— 

Our fame books fair, our honors bloom, 
To morrow withering—all decay 
Shadowed by envy or the tomb. 
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I’ve gaz’d on Beauty’s bright array, 
Upon a far-off shore, 

But thought upon the young and gay 
I knew in days of yore, 

Away from thee, away from thee 
I never more will roam, 

Bless’d land of Love and Liberty, 
My own, my native Home. 


I’ve rov’d beneath the Eastern sky, 
And cull’d the brightest flow’rs. 
Yet mem’ry oft hath wak’d a sigh, 
For other cherish’d bow’rs, 

Away from thee, away from the 
I never more will roam, 

Bless’d land of Love and Liberty, 
My own, my native Home. 
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THE DRAMA. 


ORIGINAL. 

The Drasa* 

During our late Siberian winter, the Theatres 
have been literally deserted. The most invete¬ 
rate play-goers could not muster courage enough 
to face the pollings of the pitiless storm, and break 
the ieey spell whieh kept them from their favor¬ 
ite resort. Actors played to empty benches, and 
managers mourned over exhausted treasuries. 
But as winter could not endure forever, a slight 
change to milder weather caused an instantane¬ 
ous effect for the better. 

The first ray of sunshine produced at the Park, 
was by the engagement of Mrs. and Miss Wat¬ 
son, the vocalists, and Opera once more became 
the order ef the day. The former of these ladies 
having never appeared on the New-York stage, 
selected for her role de debut the part of Susannah 
in Mozart’s charming opera of “ The Marriage of 
Figaro,” and sustained it with perfect success. In 
her person Mrs. Watson is inclined to en bon point, 
but her carriage is easy, and her gestures graceful. 
Her faee is handsome and intelligent; her eye 
brilliant, and her bust beautiful. Her voice, which 
is a mezzo eoprano of fine quality and considerable 
compass, is sweet and clear. Her intonation is 
correct,—her enunciation distinct, and her me¬ 
thod of singing, which is chaste and unpretending, 
shows that she has profited by good instruction. 
In fine she possesses most of the requisites to con¬ 
stitute a singer of the first order. 

Of Miss Watson little remains to be said; her 
reputation as a vocalist is too well established to 
need comment from us. The estimation in which 
her talents are held by the public cannot be more 
satisfactorily exemplified than by the simple fact, 
that her benefit produced fifteen hundred dollars. 

At the conclusion of the Watsons’ engagement, 
Mr. Rkeve commenced operations, playing his 
routine of characters with increased eclat, to tolera¬ 
bly well filled houses; and having secured the 
services of the above ladies for his benefit, the 
theatre was crowded on that night to overflowing. 

Our readers must not, however, suppose that 
during the theatrical torpor produced by the severe 
winter, the managers of our different theatres 
have been idle, quite the contrary; the greater 
portion of that season was passed in preparation 
for the spring campaign. Thousands of dollars 
were expended in order to commence it with effect, 
and it is no less true than singular, that the whole 
of the vast expenditure has been made for the pro¬ 
duction of one and the same piece; the history of 
which, may perhaps, afford some amusement to 
our readers. 

Early in the last spring, an opera denominated La 
Jmwe , was produced by the Academic Regale, in 
Paris, with an eclat, unparalelled,even in the recol¬ 
lection of the oldest play-goer of that play-going 
metropolis. The Parisians literally became La 
Juice mad during the continuance of the opera, and 
night after night rushed in crowds to the theatre to 
witness it. The managers of the London theatres, 
with their accustomed enterprize, despatched 
agents to Paris to obtain the requisite information, 
and after an entire summer, devoted to preparing 
the piece for representation, at an expense, it is 


said, of three thousand pounds, (fifteen thousand 
dollars,) the manager of Drury Lane produced a 
translation of the opera under the title of the Jmeem, 
which, to use the language of the newspapers of 
that period, “ For dazzling display, glorious bril¬ 
liancy, and transcendant acting, totally eclipsed 
the original piece, though presented with all the 
advantages, aids, and lustre, the French so emi¬ 
nently possess.” 

The effect which this play produced upon the 
sober Londoner, was scarce inferior to that expe¬ 
rienced by the more mercurial Parisian. The fall¬ 
ing fortunes of “Old Drury” were stayed by it in 
their downward course; and that theatre, which 
had been reduced to poverty, by its adherence to 
the legitimate drama, was again elevated to pros¬ 
perity, by the force of glittering spectacle, and in¬ 
explicable dumb show! 

The other London managers were not slow in tur¬ 
ning to their advantage the dramatic furor which 
had seized upon the public; and the minor thea¬ 
tres came in for their full share of the harvest. In 
the course of a short time “the Jewess” found its 
way across the Atlantic. The manager of the 
Park received the Drury Lane version, the Bowe¬ 
ry manager that of the Victoria theatre; and Mr. 
Dinneford, of the Franklin, from some other quar¬ 
ter ; and they have all been performed here with 
different degrees of success. The following is 
the plot of the play as is was performed at Drury 
Lane, and now represented at the Park. 

The scene lies in Switzerland, during the reign 
of the Emperor Sigismund. and the piece com¬ 
mences with the rejoicing of the inhabitants of the 
city of Constance, ou the return of the Emperor 
from a victory over the Hussites. In the midst of 
their hilarity the revellers are disturbed by the 
clanking of hammers, which proceeds from the 
workshop of a Jew Goldsmith, who in despite of 
the proclamation for a general suspension of la¬ 
bor, is working at his trade. The populace, in¬ 
dignant at this act of disobedience, rush into the 
house, from whence they drag the Jew and his 
daughter, and are about to punish them with death 
for their contumacy, by easting them into the 
Lake, when Rachael is timely rescued by order 
of Prince Leopold, who had in the disguise of a 
young Israelite, clandestinely won her love. At 
this period Cardinal de Brogne, President of the 
Council of Constance, arrives from a solemn pro¬ 
cession and Thanksgiving, and in Eleazer, the 
Jew, who enters pursued by the crowd, recognizee 
the individual who some years before be had ban¬ 
ished from Rome, for the transgression of a law 
in that city, after having seen his two sons perish 
on the scaffold for the same offence; and being now 
Lord of Constance, in his right as President of the 
Council then assembled, the Cardinal saves the 
Jew from the fury of the citizens, and banishes him 
and his daughter, after three days from the city— 
Eleazer returning to his house, for the first time ia 
made acquainted with the attachment which had 
so long existed between Reuben, the assumed 
name of the Prince, and his daughter. He greets 
him as the preserver of her life, and believing him 
to be one of the faithful, recieyes him as the affi¬ 
anced husband of Rachael. Leopold, as the be¬ 
trothed of the Princess Eudocia, aware of the i»- 
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possibility of bis marriage with the Jewess, re¬ 
ceives but coldly this offer of her hand, and in the 
supposed^absence of her father, tries to persuade 
berto flee with him from Switzerland. Overcome 
by the force of her love, she reluctantly consents, 
when Eleazer, who had overheard the conversa¬ 
tion, interposes and reproaches him for his perfidy 
and ingratitude. The Prince, struck with remorse 
at the deception practised upon the Jewess, and 
for his disloyalty to the Princess Eudocia, leaves 
the house abruptly, cursed by the Jew and pur¬ 
sued by the daughter, who, resolving not to lose 
sight of the Prince, follows until she sees him 
enter the Palace. By one of -those improbable 
incidents, which only occur on the stage, Rachael 
next becomes the favorite servant of the Princess 
Eudocia, and at a grand banquet given by the 
Emperor, officiates as cup bearer. By command 
of her mistress, the Jewess presents wine to 
Prince Leopold, in whom she discovers her faith¬ 
less lover, and at the same moment Eleazer arriv¬ 
ing with a costly necklace which Eudocia had 
purchased from him to present to Leopold, also 
recognizes him. Eudocia receives the necklace 
from the Jew, but in the act of placing it on the 
neck of Leopold, Rachael stung with jealousy, 
snatches it away, dashes it on the ground, and de¬ 
nounces the Prince as guilty of an unlawful inti¬ 
macy with herself, which, being a Jewess, is a 
crime punishable with death. Leopold is arrest¬ 
ed and degraded, and the Jew and his daughter 
are sent to prison to await their doom—Eudocia 
visits Rachael, and by her tears and supplica¬ 
tions obtains her promise to withdraw the charge 
against the Prince, and the Cardinal anxious to 
save the father’s life, seeks an interview with him 
and urges him to renounce his religion and em¬ 
brace Christianity, as the only means by which 
his life and that of his daughter could be saved. 
The Jew indignantly refuses, but supplicates the 
Cardinal to intercede for the life of Rachael, and 
finding him inexorable threatens a frightful re¬ 
venge. He then discloses a secret known only 
to himself, that the only child of the Cardinal, 
(who previous to becoming a churchman had been 
married) was still living, and that her life had 
been miraculously preserved, when it was sup¬ 
posed she had perished with her mother, at the 
time the Neapolitan forces had sacked Rome and 
aet it on fire. The Cardinal implores Eleazer on 
bis knees, to make known to him the abode of his 
daughter. This the Jew resolutely denies, except 
on one condition, the liberation of Rachael, and 
further states that De Brogne’s child is in the pow¬ 
er of his most implacable enemy, and can only 
be recovered through his interposition. Finding 
remonstrance hopeless, the Cardinal threatens to 
force him by torture to reveal the secret. Elea¬ 
zer and his daughter are condemned to the cruel 
death of being boiled in a cauldron of oil, and the 
last scene is an exhibition of this horrid execution. 
Rachael enters surrounded by guards, undress¬ 
ed and prepared to suffer, and the Jew is brought 
in on a litter almost lifeless—his bones having 
been broken by the torture applied, to force the 
secret from him. He implores permission to speak 
with his daughter a few parting words, which be¬ 
ing granted, he questions her if she desires to live 


—and says that by becoming a Christian not only 
her life will be saved, but that wealth, rank, and 
splendor would await her. She resolutely refu¬ 
ses, preferring to die a martyr to her faith, and as¬ 
cends the platform by the cauldron. At this mo¬ 
ment the spectators set up a shout, and the Jew 
believing the fatal plunge had been made by Ra¬ 
chael, proclaims her the Cardinal’s daughter, and 
in the effort dies. Rachael, however, is saved, 
and so the piece concludes. 

The Play, as performed at the Bowery Theatre, 
terminates more consistently with justice and hu¬ 
manity. There Eleazer is not put to the torture, 
but at the moment when the Jewess is about to suf¬ 
fer; he reveals to the Cardinal the secret that she 
is his child, and saves his own life by the disclo- 
l sure. 

Singular as it may seem, it is nevertheless 
true, that this piece tells better on paper than 
it does on the stage. The dialogue is dull and 
wearisome, and the incidents though interest-' 
ing in themselves, are not so hi their develope- 
ment. As a spectacular drama, the Jeuess may 
rank in the first class, and live perhaps long 
enough to reimburse the managers for the heavy 
expense incurred in its preparation. It is certain¬ 
ly got up with much magnificence, both at the 
Park and Bowery theatres; but on tho whole we 
think it more effectively performed at the latter 
house. The extent of its stage admits of more 
scope for display, and Mr. Hamblin, wisely profit¬ 
ing by that advantage, has produced his version 
of the drama in a style of splendor that would re¬ 
flect credit on any theatre. 

Mr. Hacket, has commenced a farewell en¬ 
gagement at the Park, previous to his departure 
for Europe; and the Woods appear on Monday, 
the 2Iat instant in the opera of La Somnambula, in 
which they have already turned the heads of half 
the people of this city, Boston and Philadelphia. 


Observations on Fashions. 

FROM THE COURT MAGAZINE OF FEBRUARY 1836 . 

Mantles are less generally adopted in carriage 
dress than they were in the beginning of the sea¬ 
son; they have been partially superseded by 
mantelets of velvet or satin, of a very large size, 
lined, and wadded. They are made quite up to 
the neck, and in general with round pelerines. 
We have seen some lined and bordered with sa¬ 
ble ; others, and the latter more numerous, of black 
velvet, or (bat very rich material triple satin, lined 
with rose, emerald green, or Swedish blue gros 
de Naples, and trimmed with broad rich black lace. 
The principal difference between these mantelets 
and those of last season, consists is the size; they 
are at present every way larger. 

Pelisses continue in favor, but we have no 
change to announce in their form. The sleeves 
remain quite as large as ever; only we see several 
with the fulness at the lower part confined half 
way to the elbow by narrow bands of the same 
material, which are buttoned or attached by some 
fancy ornament to the centre of the arm. 

Rose-colored satin drawn bonnets are very much 
in favor in carriage-dress; they are always trim¬ 
med with plain satin ribands to correspond: the 
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most novel style of trimming is a high knot form¬ 
ed of coques of riband placed on one side; there 
is something graceful and original in the form of 
this ornament. Straw color is also in favor both 
for velvet and satin bonnets; some of the prettiest 
that we have recently seen were of red velvet, the 
brim and crown edged with two pipings of satin, 
and brown and other cherry color: the trimming 
consisted of ribands and flowers in wiiich the 
three hues were mingled. Where full colors are 
employed for hats and bonnets, black, emerald 
green, and inarron are most in favor. They are 
trimmed with feathers and ribands corresponding 
in color; the former are always placed on the 
right side. Flowers are not adopted for hats; 
they may be of mingled hues for bonnets, and 
placed on cither side. We cannot well say that 
the brims of hats and bonnets either augment or 
diminish in depth, as fashion allows so much lati¬ 
tude in this respect, that the under-sized and ma¬ 
jestic belie is no longer coiffe exactly in the same 
manner; but we think that generally speaking 
brims arc of a moderate and becoming size, and | 
very wide over the forehead. A good many morn¬ 
ing bonnets are worn over small caps of plain 
blond, trimmed with wreaths of wild roses. 

Pelisse robes of white pom de soie or "rosdes Indes 
are much in favor in half dress. The front is al¬ 
ways edged with pipings of rose, green, or some 
other light-colored satin: the sleeves are generally 
of the Venetian kind, looped at the bend of the 
arm by a band of riband;—the under sleeve is 
tight to the arm. 

Caps continue in great favor in evening neglige, 
the most fashionnble are distinguished for the sim¬ 
plicity of their form: we may cite among the pret¬ 
tiest those of blond, composed of a flat band with 
two rows of blond, divided by roses or light sprigs 
of flowers, and ornamented with a wreath round 
the summit of the head. Another pretty and very 
becoming style of cap is composed of tulle, the 
front arranged en bouillon , something in the turban 
style, is intermingled with light sprigs of flowers ; 
knots and brides of tulle complete the trimming, no 
riband being employed for these caps. 

Evening dress robes continue to be cut very low 
round the bosom, and the majority made with short 
sleeves. These arc now, for the most part, made 
close to the arm, but with two or three sabots of 
the same material or else of white tulle, the latter 
is most fashionable, and certainly it has a very 
light and pretty effect upon a robe of rich silk or 
velvet. Wc see also some sleeves with the first 
beuffant composed of the material of the dress, 
and the second in blond or tulle, terminated by a 
manchctte. A third style consists of a single beuf¬ 
fant on the tight sleeve, which is made to descend 
nearly to the elbow, and ornamented with two 
ruches of tulle. Long clear white sleeves are also 
a good deal in request in evening dress; some are 
surmounted jby small round mancherons nf the 
same material as the robe; others arc set into a 
small tight sleeve of the material of the dress, wdiich 
descends upon the shoulder. 

Turbans have lost a little of their vogue. Small 
velvet hats are more in favor than ever, and likely 
to continue so. We may cite as among the most 


tasteful, those of black velvet trimmed with rose- 
colored ostrich feathers, and black satin ribands. 
The interior of the brim is trimmed with blond 
lace lappets of a very light pattern, tied carelessly 
on one side, and intermingled close to the cheek 
w ith small Bengal roses of a very pale red. The 
colors in request are violet, marron, claret color. 
Swedish blue, emerald green, different shades of 
grey, rose, and straw color. 


Hope. 

Hope is a pledge of glorious rest 
To weary mortals given ; 

We cultivate the flower on earth 
And reap the fruit in heaveu. 

What a solace to the caie-worn and sorrow 
stricken bosom, is hope, sweet hope! In the gloom 
of adversity and affliction, heaven born hope w his¬ 
pers, in accents of peace, that rest and comfort are 
yet in store. It stimulates us to perpetrate the 
dense clouds, which hover over us, and enjoy its 
promised good, while it is only in prospect. Mis¬ 
fortunes and disnppointmcntsencompass usabout; 
the heart is drear und desolate—when hope,—an¬ 
gel of mercy,—steals into the desponding soul, and 
like the soft moonbeams upon the obscure paths 
of the forests, directs our course among flowery 
meads, and beside still waters. She not only 
strews her flowers in our pathway through this 
fluctuating world, but she points to the skies—to 
the blest abodes of peace, where the fulness of her 
promised pleasures are realized. Surely the hope 
of rest in heaven is a pledge we will fondly cher¬ 
ish, a flower we will delight to cultivate, whose 
odor shall cherish us in life and carry us on smooth¬ 
ly to the elysinn fields, where we shall feast upon 
the fruit in full fruition. 


Habit. 

Habit, sooner or later, makes everything tolera¬ 
ble, and even necessary. Privation in this way 
becomes more agreeable than enjoyment, ami pain 
itself an indispensable excitcmcut. The sufferer 
under a chronic disease endures more in one hour, 
than a man in health in a w eek ; but he is not ne¬ 
cessarily more unhappy. Suffering is with him a 
substitute for action, ond were he suddenly cursed, 
he would feel ennui till he had substituted effect, 
in itself painful, in its place. The old tenant in 
the Baslile lamented his restoration to light. The 
epicure compelled by ill health to give up the 
pleasures of the fable, finds, after a certain time, 
his simple diet becomes as agreeable to him as his 
precious luxury. We can accustom ourselves to 
anything, even to idleness, which is the hardest 
lesson of all. 


Strive to be either agreeable or useful: thus 
only is it that the world can be gained. 


Society must be occasionally changed, to avoid 
dullness or ennui. Even the best may grow insi¬ 
pid or tiresome. 


Christian patience is surer than stoical resolu¬ 
tion. The one calms, the other benumbs the soul. 
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New-York and the City Hall. 

It is both curious and amusing to trace the 
progress of the city of New-York from its early 
insignificance to its present importance and cha¬ 
racter. In sixteen hundred and fifty-three it was 
secured against sudden attacks of the aborigines 
by “a great wall of earth and stones, running be¬ 
tween Wall and Pine Streets, from the North to 
tiie East River.’’ A gate, near the present corner 
of Wall and Pearl Streets, was called the Water 
Gate, and another, in Broadway, the Land Gate. 

The striking changes in its physical appearance 
have been accompanied by revolutions, equally 
remarkable, in the spirit of the laws, and the man¬ 
ners of the people. On the sixth of June, of the 
same year, the Directors of the West India Com¬ 
pany, at Amsterdam, “granted liberty to particular 
merchants to send two or three ships to the Coast 
of Africa, to purchase slaves, and to promote the 
settlement of the country by importing the same.” 
In sixteen hundred and seventy-five we find the 
“watch set at eight o’clock every evening, after 
ringing of the bell, and the city gates locked up at 
nine, and opened again at daylight. No cursing 
and swearing permitted/’ About this time the 
Common Council refused the petition of the Jews 
for liberty to exercise their religion. 

The ignorance of our ancestors respecting the 
destiny of the city is every where visible in the 
careless irregularity with which they suffered it to 
grow up around them, and the frequent sales and 
grants of lands they permitted upon the most tri¬ 
fling considerations. We find, for example, in the 
records of the Common Council, a vote that “all 
tho lands in front of the Vly, from the Block House 
to Mr. Beekman's, should be sold: that from the 
Block House to the Green Lane, or Mangde Padtje, 
(now (Maiden Lane,) be valued at five and twen¬ 
ty shillings per foot.” The word Vly is an abre- 
viation of Valey, or Valley , and was in use among 
the Dutch to denote a Marsh, or Salt Meadow. The 
Vly or Fly Mprket, destroyed on the building of 
the Fulton Market, was surrounded by a Salt Mea¬ 
dow, and distinguished as the Market in the Maish. 
In seventeen hundred and thirty-four the Battery 
was ordered to be “ kept clear of houses from 
Whitehall to Eeld’s corner,’’ now Marketfield 
Street. 

It was about this period that cartmen were for¬ 
bidden to ride on their carts, and enjoined to be¬ 
have civilly to all; the Governor was publicly 
congratulated upon his return in safety from a voy¬ 
age to Albany; the whole of Staten Island was 
sold to the Dutch by the Indians for ten shirts, thir¬ 
ty pair of stockings, ten guns, thirty bars of lead, 
thirty pounds of powder, some hoes, kettles, knives, 
and awls; and to a quere in council, “whether or 
not attornies are useful to plead in courts ?” it was 
dryly answered, “*£ is thought not!" “In those 
primitive days,” says a grave and accurate histo¬ 


rian, “ the busy hum of multitudes, the shouts of 
revelry, the rumbling equipages of fashion, and all 
the spirit-grieving of brawling commerce, were 
unknown in New Amsterdam. The grass grew 
quietly in the high ways—tho bleating sheep and 
frolicsome calves sported about the verdant ridge, 
where the Broadway lounger takes his morning 
stroll—the cunning fox, or ravenous wolf skulked 
in the %voods, where now are to be seen the dens, 
of Gomez, and his righteous fraternity of money- 
brokers ; and docks of vociferous geese cackled 
about the field, where, at present, the great Tam¬ 
many Wigwam is located.” 

Notwithstanding this pleasant picture of rural 
simplicity, the city was so far advanced in wealth 
and population in the year sixteen hundred and 
forty-four, as to feel the necessity of a public edi¬ 
fice, in which the citizens might hold their courts 
and public meetings. Accordingly, in that year, 
under the reign of Governor Kicfft, the first City 
Hall, Stadt-Huys, or Tavern, was erected on the 
corner of Pearl Street and Coenties Slip, on the 
ground now occupied by large fire proof buildings. 
It was constructed of stone, three stories high, at 
the expense of the West India Company, and term¬ 
ed the “ Company’s Tavern.” Strangers who on 
arriving in the city were accustomed to be receiv¬ 
ed in the Governor’s house, here found a more 
suitable abode. Having grown unfit for further 
use, after the expiration of nearly sixty years, it was 
“sold by public outcry ,” to John Rodman, mer¬ 
chant, for nine hundred and twenty pounds ster¬ 
ling, in the year sixteen hundred and ninety-nine. 
The city then proceeded to erect a new Hall, “at 
the end of one of the principal streets,” about the 
year seventeen hundred. This second edifice was 
situated on the corner of Nassau and Wall Streets, 
where the new Custom House is now being erect¬ 
ed. It cost eleven hundred and fifty one pounds, 
eighteen shillings and threepence, and is repre¬ 
sented as “ a modest, plain, substantial building.” 
A spacious portico, resting on arches, with arcades 
underneath, was added to the new hall, in the se¬ 
cond story of which, and facing Broad Street, 
where General Washington was inaugurated first 
President of tho United States. 

■On the twenty-sixth of September, in the 
year eighteen hundred and three, and during the 
mayoralty of Edward Livingston, Esq., was laid 
the foundation-stone of the third City Hall, repre¬ 
sented in the engraving. It was finished in eigh¬ 
teen hundred and twelve, at an expense of half a 
million of dollars. This splendid structure, situa¬ 
ted in the enclosure called the Park, and on eleva¬ 
ted ground, is extremely ornamental to the city, of 
which it is the principal building, and one of the 
handsomest of its size in the United States. It is 
of a square form, two stories high, besides a base¬ 
ment story. Its length is two hundred and sixteen, 
its breadth one hundred and five, and its height, 
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including the attic, sixty-five feet. The material 
of the front and both ends, above the basement 
atory, is native white nmrble, while that of the 
lower parts, ar.d the whole of the rear, from an 
anomalous taste in architecture, is brown freestone. 
The roof is covered with copper and surrounded 
with a ballustrade of marble. The cupalo, on the 
summit of which stands a collossal figure of Jus¬ 
tice, has been recently elevated, to make room for 
a clock of large dimensions, which, by means of 
a transparent illuminated dial, was intended to be 
useful by night as well as by day; but thus far the 
citizens have received little or no benefit from the 
clock nftcr dark. It also contains a bell weighing 
upwards of six thousand pounds, which sounds 
the alarm of fire. The first story, including the 
portico, is of the Ionic, the second of the Corin¬ 
thian, the attic of the Fancy, and the cupalo of the 
Composite orders. By a fiight of twelve marble 
steps, and beneath a portico supported by sixteen 
columns of the same material, you are conducted 
through the principal entrance into the lobby, the 
roof of which rests on twenty square pieces of 
marble. Besides a stair case in curb end, which 
leads from the first to the second story, there is 
one, of the geometrical construction, ascending 
towards a circular gallery, railed in, and floored 
with marble. Ten marble columns rise to the cei¬ 
ling, which here displays a lofty and highly deco¬ 
rated dome, from the top of w hich the light falls 
upon the interior, through an horizontal, circular 
window. Another gallery runs in the centre from 
from one end to the other. The Governor’s Room 
leads out of the second story of the front portico, 
and commands an agreeable view of one of the 
most busy and fashionable parts of the city. It is 
decorated with paintings of eminent statesmen and 
soldiers, by Innmn, Jarvis, Morse, and other emi¬ 
nent American Artists. In this room, we believe, 
is the identical chair, used by General Washing¬ 
ton, when be presided at the meeting of the first 
Congress held in IS’ew-York, 

The rooms occupied by the Boards of Aldermen 
and Assistant Aldermen, arc tastefully furnished, 
hung around with full length portraits of several 
distinguished characters—celebrated in the history 
of the nation. They are principally executed by 
the late Colonel Trumbull, n soldier of the Revolu¬ 
tion. 

The Keeper of the Hall, with his family, resides 
in the building. It is his duty to keep it clean, and 
in good order, and after three o’clock, every day, 
a person is ready, for a trifling gratuity, to attend 
company through the rooms, and to ascend into the 
cupalo, which affords a fine panoramic view of the 
city and harbor, with the environs. 

Concerning the various offices and courts, which 
have been for a long period located in the City 
Hall, it may be necessary to mention that a new 
arrangement lias taken place within a year or two. 
The building formerly occupied as the jail, situ¬ 
ated but a few yards from the eastern wing of the 
Hall has been transformed into a magnificent 
structure of more than ordinary elegance, and fit¬ 
ted up for the accommodation of a number of public 
offices. The building is designated as the Hall 
of H words. 


A Picture of French Women. 

There is, perhaps, no country in the world where 
the social position of women is so delectable as in 
France. The darling child of society, indulged, 
not spoiled, presiding over its pleasures, preserv¬ 
ing its refinements, taking nothing from its strength, 
adding much to its brilliancy-^permitted the full 
exercise of all her faculties, retaining the full en¬ 
dowment of all her graces, she pursues the golden 
round of her honored existence, limited only in her 
course by her feebleness and her taste; by her 
want of power, and absence of inclination to “over¬ 
step the modesty of nature,” or to infringe upon 
privileges exclusively the attributes of the stronger 
sex. 

** To paint the character of a woman,” says Di- 
doret, “you must use the feather of a butterfly’s 
wing.” He must have meant the character of a 
French woman, who unites to more solid qualities, 
many of the peculiarattributes of that lively insect. 
Light, brilliant, and volatile, she seems to flutter 
on the surface of life, with endless adaptations to 
its forms: but quick, shrewd, and rapid in her per¬ 
ceptions, she appears to reach by intuition, what 
intellect vainly toils to obtain by inference and 
combination. More susceptible than sensible, 
more awakened through her imagination, than ex¬ 
cited through her heart, love is to her almost a jeu 
d'enfant. The distrust she inspires in her lover 
nets favorably for her interests on the natural in¬ 
constancy of man; and she secures the durability 
of her cliain by the carelessness with which she 
imposes it. 

Sharing largely in the national deference for tics 
of blood, she is peculiarly adapted to the influence 
of habitual attachments; and in whatever other 
countries friendship may raise her altars, it is in 
France, and by French women, perhaps, that she 
will find them best served. 

A French woman, like a child, requires a strong 
rapid series of sensations to make her feel the val¬ 
ue of existence. Her prompt susceptibility chan¬ 
ges its motion with its object; and that cheek, which 
is now dimpled with smiles, but a few minutes 
hence will, perhaps, be humid with a tear. 

This light, volatile tone of character, this inca¬ 
pacity for durable impression, this sensibility to 
good, this transcient susceptibility to evil, is after 
all, perhaps, the sceret sought by philosophers. 
The views of the Epicurean and of the sceptic, 
well understood, seein to meet at that point which 
nature has made the basis of the French character; 
arriving by different routes to the same conclu¬ 
sion, that true sensibility is to^cel, but not to be 
overcome. 

A French woman has no hesitation in acknow¬ 
ledging, that the “besom de sevtir f is the first want 
of her existence; that a succession of pursuits is 
necessary to preserve the current of life from that 
stagnation, which is the death of all vived and gra¬ 
cious emotions. It appears, indeed, to be the pe¬ 
culiar endowment of the French temperament to 
preserve even to the last ebb of life, that unworn 
sensibility, that vigor, freshness, and facility of sen¬ 
sation which are usually confined to the earliest pe¬ 
riods of human existence, and which ordinarily 
lose their gloss and energy with the first and earli¬ 
est impressions.— Lad* Morgan. 
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hr the course of my wanderings last summer 
among the beautiful hills of Rumelia, I acciden¬ 
tally met with a fair creature whose unfortunate 
history so strongly interested me, that I immedi¬ 
ately inserted it into my journal, where it met my 
eyes in the following form, a few days since: 

Theta was born in the village of Y-, and 

grew up amidst its blooming groves and invigora¬ 
ting breezes, as pure as die dews of her native 
mountains, and as lovely as her fond father could 
desire. The world knew nought of Theta’s 
charms, and Theta cared less for thoso of the 
world; but fate ordained that she should not es¬ 
cape its woes. 

Demetrius Norena, her father, was induced by 
the hope of extending his mercantile business, to 
remove to Smyrna, and the youthful Theta ac¬ 
cordingly accompanied him, wild with delight at 
the fascinating prospect of seeing the wonders it 
contained. 

For a long while after they were established in 
their new residence, the novelty ofall around her 
chased from her mind the memory of the peaceful 
scenes she had left behind. But by degrees it be¬ 
gan to intrude and sadden the hours of loneliness 
which she passed during her father’s absence. 
The bright summer moon was already high in the 
heavens, when Theta, after watching in vain for 
the return of her father, wandered a short distance 
from their little dwelling with the hope of meeting 
him. She was leaning sadly against a tree tra¬ 
cing in the moon the fancied form of her native 
mountains, when she was startled by an exclama¬ 
tion of delighted admiration uttered apparently 
very near her. Turning quickly she beheld the 
glittering of what she had already learnt to be the 
American Naval uniform, worn by a fine looking 
youth who was gazing upon her with undisguised 
admiration. Theta knew too little of man to avoid 
that most dangerous of the species, the young offi¬ 
cer, and therefore supposing the object of his rap¬ 
ture to be that upon which she herself was gazing, 
the brilliant full moon, turned smilingly towards 
him and said, 44 yes—it is most beautiful, and do 
you know I was just thinking it was uncommonly 
bright.” 

44 Where did she arise from ?*' murmured the 
youth, scarcely recovered from his rapture and 
astonishment. 

** From yonder field, sir,” replied the unconsci¬ 
ous girl; then blushing at her own freedom with 
a stranger, she suddenly dropped her eyes and 
curtsying gracefully retreated to the cottage. 

Long did William Bornham remain at the gate 
recalling the sound of that innocent voice, and 
mentally tracing over and over again the delicate 
outline of that radiant countenance. It differed 
so widely from any thing that he had met with in 
those scenes of dissipation in which his time had 
chiefly passed, since his arrival in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, that it was long before he could per- 


i suade himself that it was not some new illusion to 
beguile him. 

The young Lieutenant hod plighted his troth to 
one of his fair country women previous to bis 
departure from America, but did not consider that 
circumstance as any impediment to a “ few harm¬ 
less flirtations pour passer le temps” during a tedi¬ 
ous residence in the east. On the contrary, rely¬ 
ing upon the impossibility of his heart becoming 
a captive to the fair foreigners, and believing 
theirs to be as impenetrable as his own, he con¬ 
sidered himself an honorable man, and w as so es¬ 
teemed by his brother officers. Rejoicing in the 
prize which he had discovered, Lieut. Bornham 
frequently returned to the cottage on various pre¬ 
tences, where he was always warmly welcomed. 
His frankness and gaiety of manner soon won the 
heart of the good old Demetrius, and to Theta his 
presence was doubly delightful during those hours 
formerly so solitary ; for she was so much a stran¬ 
ger at Smyrna, that their lowly dwelling was 
rarely enlivened by an agreable visitor. 

Great was her marvel and delight when Born¬ 
ham recounted the wonders of Ins native land— 
shrinking w'ith horror at his description of the 
North American savage, or breathless with inter¬ 
est when he spoke of the mighty cataracts and 
lakes. 

In return she always found him an attentive lis¬ 
tener to her artless descriptions of Greece, a 
theme upon which she loved to dwell, but to none 
could she speak so feelingly as to the young sai¬ 
lor. 

44 Methinks, my dear Theta,” said Demetrius, 
one day after a long fit of musing, 44 the young gay 
officer spends many hours with you of late. He 
is a stranger, and my friend Hurillo says they are 
sometimes worthless fellows, although dressed in 
such honorable attire. I am not much acquainted 
with the ways of the world, and I ought to trust 
Hurillo who has lived among men so much more 
than I have.” 

44 My dear father,” cried Theta reproachfully, 
41 what has Lieut. Bornham done to deserve such 
suspicions? I am sure I know him well enough 
to judge, and he always seems so happy here, 
away from his gay acquaintances—and he is so 
good, so very good to me tool He has promised 
to take me to-morrow to see his ship, which you 
admired so much from the hill the other day. Oh, 
how I shall enjoy it! And he says he will intro¬ 
duce me to all his friends, and that I must put on 
that beautiful green dress you gave me, and show 
them how—” 

She stopped, blushing at her own vanity, but 
the simple old man smiled with pleasure at the 
idea of the admiration his beloved Theta would 
excite, and suffered himself to enjoy the anticipa¬ 
tion of the morrow as much as his daughter, for¬ 
getful of his troublesome suspicions. Williqm 
Bornham, finding that his companions had dis- 
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covered his frequent visits to the “ Grecian Rose/’] 
as they denominated her, and were ceaseless in 
their importunities to see the fair creature, reluc¬ 
tantly consented that she should join a party which 
was invited to visit the ship on the following day. 
This and other flattering attentions from Bornhnm| 
entirely won the innocent Theta’s purest love 
Weeks, months flew by, and found him, in the 
intervals of his naval duties, constantly at her side, 
wandering amidst those verdant groves which or 
nament the Gulf, or watc hing the ceaseless motion 
of the waves; no longer the hours lagged heavily 
with Theta, ne longer she thought with regret of] 
her beloved Greece. All, all was forgotten in 
William’s presence—the harshly expressed sus¬ 
picions of Hurillo, and even the gentle cautions of| 
Demetrius. 

During the bright days of autumn, a pic-mc 
party was'proposed by the younger officers, inclu¬ 
ding Theta and some of her newly acquired ac¬ 
quaintances. The joyous party proceeded to a 
neighboring wood, followed by several servants in 
whose charge was placed all (he delicacies of the 
delightful climate. Numerous brilliant sallies were 
uttered by the dark-eyed beauties and answered by 
the contagious laughter ofthe young officers. In 
a short time the w r ood resounded with the notes of 
the “lively guitar,” and airy forms were seen 
whirling around in the graceful waltz, some gay 
girl occasionally varying the regular measure by 
playfully drawing her more awkward partner into 
a bunch of shrubbery, or where the ground was 
slightly broken. Of all the fair maidens there 
Theta was the happiest, giving lessons to Born- 
ham in her own native dance, the Roraaikn, or 
practising with him the more simple waltz. At 
last out of breath and wearied with her incessant 
motion, she flew to a group of trees closely en¬ 
twined by vines, and throwing herself upon a bank 
enjoyed with childish glee the idea of Bornham’s 
unsuccessful search for her. Some time had 
elapsed, and she was rising to join the party and 
ease his fears, when the sound of his voice ap¬ 
proaching hastened her again to her hiding-place. 
While listening breathless to hear her own name 
pronounced, she became aware that Bornham was 
speaking calmly to his friend Ashton on some 
other subject, and in a few moments the words of 
the latter distinctly reached her ear. 

“William, you surely cannot love that simple 
child, but still I tremble for the claims of your be¬ 
trothed wife, Caroline Bertrand.” 

“ Nonesense! Ashton,” cried the Lieutenant 
roughly, “ I should think you had seen me through 
too many flirtations of this kind to suspect me of 
susceptibility; and to tell the truth I am already 
wearied with pretty simplicity.” 

They passed on, and Theta, cold and pale, 
pressed her hands upon her ears to exclude the 
fatal sounds. For a long while she moved not, 
and scarcely thought, but slowly the words sunk 
upon her brain, and never after were they effaced. 
She was borne to her home by her horror-stricken 
companions, who found her lying there repeating 
the words she had heard, unconscious of the world 
around her—and William Bornham knew it was 
his work! 


Some weeks after, her miserable father returned 
with her to Greece, with the hope that her native 
scenes would restore her mind—but in vain ! The 
beautiful Theta will ever remain as I saw her— 
a hopeless idiot! 

Bornham was soon after ordered to America, 
but never succeeded in forgetting the “Grecian 
Rose.” «. 


Absence. 

Do I not love thee T yes, too well, 

Thou best, thou only ; love const tel), 

For other eyes have never seen 
How much a look of mine cAn mean; 

No other lips than thine can guess 
How deep the feelings mine express. 

But thee both eyes and lips have told, 
That I do love, as lovers did love of old. 

Yet now, in absence, all thou art 
Rushes afresh upon my heart, 

And makes me feel, that heart not yet 
Has even half discharged its debt; 

For memory, as to mock me, brings 
A world of unforgotten things, 

That love before bad surely leisure 
To think upon for present pleasure. 

Reproaching me with virtues slighted 
And deeds of kindness unrequited; 

Whilst shadowy, awful, undefined, 

The future rises to my mind. 

And as its depths my thoughts explore, 

1 seem to feel thy absence more; 

Shuddering, I strive to pierce its shade. 
By love a very coward made. 

Then turn to meet thy smile—but thoo 
Art distant—future—shadowy now— 

So parted utterly we seem, 

As though the past were all a dream. 
And thou, as if unearthly, dearest 
A hallowed, saintly thing appearest; 

So long from sight and touch estranged 
I almost dread to meet thee changed. 

Ob say, do ever thoughts like these 
Tender regrets—wild phantasies, 

And vague misgivings, ever find 
Unbidden entrance in thy mind. 

Oh ! it would absence half repay, 

To know my spirit held such sway 
O’er thine, as that thou couldst not be 
Nor feel thyself apart from me. 

But absence cannot be repaid, 

Fast, fast, the fleeting momenta fade, 
That makes up life’s allotted sum, 

Brief and uncertain all to come, 

Then let us not consume apart, 

The youth and spring-time of the heart, 
Enough has absence proved thy power— 
Return, and I will bless the hour 
That tells me all my feara were vain, 

And gives me back my home again. 
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IT CAPT. HARR TAT. 


CHAPTER IT. 

In which there is a desperate combat. 

Even at this period of the English history, it 
was the custom to put a few soldiers on board of 
the vessels of war, and the Yungfrau cutter bad 
been supplied with a corporal and six men, all of 
whom were belonging to the Dutch marine. To 
a person who was so unpopular as Mr. Vansly- 
perken, this little force was a great protection, 
and both Corporal Van Spitter and his corps were 
well treated by him. The corporal was his pur¬ 
ser and purveyor, and had a very good berth of it, 
for he could cheat as well as his commandant. 
He was, moreover, his prime minister, and an obe¬ 
dient executor of all his tyranny, for Corporal Van 
Spitter was without a shadow of feeling-—on the 
contrary, he had pleasure in administering pun¬ 
ishment} and if Vanslyperken had told him to 
blow any man’s brains out belonging to the ves¬ 
sel, Van Spitter would have immediately obeyed 
the order without the change of a muscle in his 
fat, florid countenance. The corporal was an 
enormous man, tall, and so corpulent, that he 
weighed nearly twenty stone. Jansen was the 
only one who could rival him; he was quite as 
tall as the corporal, and as powerful, but he had 
not the extra weight of his carcass. 

About five minutes after the summons, the huge 
form of Corporal Van Spitter was seen to emerge 
slowly from the hatchway, which appeared barely 
wide enough to admit the egress of his broad 
shoulders. He had a flat foraging cap on his 
head, which was as large as a buffalo’s, and his 
person was clothed in blue pantaloons, tight at 
the ankle, rapidly increasing in width as they as¬ 
cended, until they diverged at the hips to an ex¬ 
panse which was something between the sublime 
and the ridiculous. The upper part of his body 
was cased in a blue jacket, with leaden buttons, 
stamped with the rampant lion, with a little tail 
behind, which was shoved up in the air by the 
protuberance of the parts. Having gained the 
deck, he walked to Vanslyperken, and raised the 
back of his right hand to his forehead. 

“ Corporal Van Spitter, get your cats up for 
punishment, and when you are ready fetch up 
Smallbones.” 

Whereupon, without reply, Corporal Van Spit¬ 
ter put his left foot behind the heel of his right, and 
by his manoeuvre turned his body round like a 
capstern, so as to bring his face forward, and then 
walked off in that direction. He soon re-appeared 
with all the necessary implements of torture, laid 
them down on one of the lee guns, and again de¬ 
parted to seek out his victim. 

After a short time, a scuffle was heard below, 
but it was soon over, and once more appeared the 
corporal with the spare, tall body of Smallbones 
under his arm. He held him, grasped by the 
middle part, about where Smallbones’ stomach 


ought to have been, and the head and heels of the 
poor wretch both hung down perpendicularly, and 
knocked together as the corporal proceeded aft. 

As soon as Van Spitter had arrived at the gun 
he laid down his charge, who neither moved nor 
spoke. He appeared to have resigned himself to 
the fate which awaited him, and made no resis¬ 
tance when he was stripped by one of the marines, 
and stretched over the gun. The men who were 
on deck, said nothing; they looked at each other 
expressively as the preparations were made. 
Flogging a lad like Smallbones was too usual an 
occurrence to excite surprise, and to show their 
disgust would have been dangerous. Smallbones’ 
back was now bared, and miserable was the spec¬ 
tacle ; the shoulder-blades protruded so that you 
might put your hand sideways under the scapula, 
and every bone of the vertebrae, and every process 
was clearly defined through the skin of the poor 
skeleton. The punishment commenced, and the 
lad received his three dozen without a murmur, 
the measured sound of the lash only being broken 
in upon by the baying of Snarleyyow, who occa¬ 
sionally would have flown at the victim, had he 
not been kept off by one of the marines. During 
the punishment Mr. Vanslyperken walked the 
deck, and turned and turned again as before. 

Smallbones was then cast loose by the corporal, 
who was twirling up his cat, when Snarleyyow, 
whom the marines had not watched, ran up to the 
lad, and inflicted a severe bite. Smallbones, who 
appeared at the moment to be faint and listless— 
not having risen from his knees after the marine 
had thrown his shirt over him, roused by this new 
attack, appeared to spring into life and energy; 
he jumped up, uttered a savage yell, and, to the 
astonishment of every body, threw himself upon 
the dog as he retreated, and holding him fast with 
his naked arms, met the animal with his own 
weapons, attacking him with a phrenzied resolu¬ 
tion with his teeth. Every body started back at 
this unusual conflict, and no one interfered. 

Long was the struggle, and such was the savage 
energy of the lad, that he bit and held on with the 
tenacity of a bull-dog, tearing the lips of the ani¬ 
mal, his ears, and burying his face in the dog’s 
throat, as his teeth were firmly fixed on his wind¬ 
pipe. The dog could not escape, for Smallbones 
held him like a vice. At last the dog appeared to 
have the advantage, for as they rolled over and 
over, he caught the lad by the side of the neck, but 
Smallbones recovered himself, and getting the 
foot of Snarleyyow between his teeth, the dog 
threw up his head and howled for succour. Mr. 
Vanslyperken rushed to his assistance, and struck 
Smallbones a very heavy blow on the head with 
his speaking trumpet, which stunned him, and he 
let go his hold. 

Short, who had come on deck, perceiving this, 

and that the dog was about to resume the attack, 
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saluted Snarleyyow with a kick on his side, which 
threw him down the hatchway, which was about 
three yards off from where the dog was at the 
time. 

44 How dare you strike my dog, Mr. Short !” 
cried Vanslyperken. 

Short did not condescend to answer, but went 
to Smallbones and raised his head. The lad re¬ 
vived. He was terribly bitten about the face and 
neck, and what with the wounds in front, and the 
lashing from the cat, presented a melancholy spec¬ 
tacle. 

Short called some of the men to take Small¬ 
bones below, in which act they readily assisted; 
they washed him all over with salt water, and the 
smarting from his various wounds brought him to 
his senses. He was then put in his hammock. 

Vanslyperken and the corpora) looked at each 
other during the time that Short was giving his 
directions—neither interfered. The Lieutenant 
was afraid, and the corporal waited for orders. 
As soon as the men had carried the lad below, 
Corporal Van Spitter put his hand up to his fora¬ 
ging cap, and with his cat and seizings under his 
arm, went down below. As for Vanslyperken, 
his wrath was even greater than before, and with 
hands thrust even farther down in his pockets 
than ever, and the speaking-trumpet now battered 
flat with the blow which he had administered to 
Smallbones, he walked up and down, muttering 
every two minutes, 44 I’ll keel-haul the scoundrel, 
by heavens! I’ll teach him to bite my dog.” 

Snnrleyyow did not re-appear on deck ; he had 
received such punishment as he did not expect. 
He licked the wounds where he could get at 
them, and then remained in the cabin in a sort of 
perturbed slumber, growling every minute as if 
he were fighting the battle over again in his sleep. 

CHAPTER V. 

A consultation in which there is much mutiny. 

This consultation was held upon the forecastle 
of his Majesty’s cutter Yungfrau, on the evening 
after the punishment of Smallbones. The major 
part of the crew attended; all but the Corporal 
Van Spitter, who, on these points, was known to 
split with the crew, and his six marines, who 
formed the corporal’s tail, at which they were al¬ 
ways to be found. The principal personage was 
not the most eloquent speaker, for it was Dick 
Short, who was supported by Obadiah Coble, 
Yack Jansen, and another personage, whom we 
must introduce, the boatswain or boatswain’s 
mate of the cutter, for although he received the 
title of the former, he only received the pay of the 
latter. This person’s real name was James Salis¬ 
bury, but for reasons which will be explained he 
was invariably addressed or spoken of as Jemmy 
Ducks. He was indeed a very singular variety 
of human discrepancy as to form: he was hand¬ 
some in face, with a manly countenance, fierce 
whiskers and long pigtail, which on him appeared 
more than usually long, as it descended to within 
a foot of the deck. His shoulders were square, 
chest expanded, and, as far as half way down, 
that is, to where the legs are inserted into the hu¬ 
man frame, he was a fine, well-made, handsome, 


well-proportioned man. Bnt what a falling off 
was there—for some reason, some accident, it is 
supposed, in his infancy, his legs had never grown 
in length since he was three years old : they were 
stout as well as his body, but not more than eigh¬ 
teen inches from the hip to the heel; and he con¬ 
sequently waddled about a very ridiculous figure, 
for he was like a man razeed or cut down. Put 
him on an eminence of a couple of feet and not 
see his legs, and you would say at a distance, 
“ What a fine looking sailor!” But let him get 
down and walk up to you, and you would find 
that nature had not finished what she had so well 
begun, and that you are exactly half mistaken. 
This malconformaticn below did not, however, 
affect his strength, k rather added to it. and there 
were but few men in the ship who would venture 
a wrestle with the boatswain, who was very ap¬ 
propriately distinguished by the cognomen of 
Jemmy Ducks. Jemmy was a sensible, merry 
fellow, and a good seaman; you could not affront 
him by any jokes on his figure, for he would joke 
with you. He was indeed the fiddle of the ship’s 
company, and he always played the fiddle to them 
when they danced, on which instrument he was 
no mean performer, and, moreover, accompanied 
his voice with his instrument when he sang to 
them after they were tired of dancing. We shall 
only observe, that Jemmy was a married man, 
and he had selected one of the tallest of the other 
sex: of her beauty the less that is said the bet¬ 
ter—Jemmy did not look to that, or perhaps at 
such a height, her face did ndt appear so plain to 
him as k did to those who were more on a level 
with it. The effect of perspective is well known, 
and even children now have as playthings castles, 
etc. laid down on card, which, when looked at in 
a proper direction, appear just as correct as they 
do preposterous when lying fiat before you. 

Now it happened that from the level that Jem¬ 
my looked up from to his wife’s face, her inharmo¬ 
nious features were all in harmony, and thus did 
she appear what is very advantageous in the mar¬ 
riage state—perfection to her husband, without 
sufficient charms in the eyes of others to induce 
them to seduce her from her liege lord. Mereover, 
let it be recollected, that what Jemmy minted was 
height , and he had gained, what he required in his 
wife, if not in his own person; his wife was pas¬ 
sionately fond of him and very jealous, which was 
not to be wondered at, for, as she said, 44 there 
never was such a husband before or since.” 


We must now return to the conference, obser¬ 
ving that all these parties were sitting down on 
the deck, and that Jemmy Ducks had his fiddle in 
his hand, holding it with the body downwards like 
a bass viol, for he always played it in that way, 
and that he occasionally fingered the strings, 
pinching them like you do a guitar, so as to send 
the sound of it aft, that Mr. Vanslyperken might 
suppose that they were all met for mirth. Two 
or three had their eyes directed aft, that the ap¬ 
pearance of Corporal Van Spitter or the marines 
might be immediately perceived, for although the 
corporal was not a figure to slide into a conference 
unperceived, it was well known that he was an 


{eaves-dropper. 
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44 One thing's sartain,” observed Coble, 44 that 
a dog’s not an officer.” 

44 No," replied Dick Short. 

“ He’s not on the ship’s books, so 1 can’t see 
how it can be mutiny.” 

44 No,” rejoined Short. 

44 Mein Got—he is not a tog, he is de tyfel,” 
observed Jansen. 

44 Who knows how he came into the cutter 

44 There’s a queer story about that,” said one of 
the men. 

Turn turn, tumpty turn—said the fiddle of Jem¬ 
my Ducks, as if it took part in the conference. 

44 That poor boy will be killed if things go on 
this way: the skipper will never be content till 
he has driven his soul out of his body—poor crea¬ 
ture ! only look at him as he lies in his ham¬ 
mock.” 

44 I never seed a Christian such an object,” said , 
one of the sailors. I 

44 If the dog aint killed, Bones will be, that’s 
sartain,” observed Coble, 44 and I don’t see why 
the preference should be given to a human indi¬ 
vidual, although the dog is the skipper’s dog—; 
now then, what d’ye say, my lads ?” 

Turn turn, turn turn, tumpty tumpty turn, replied 
the fiddle. 

44 Let’s hang him at once.” 

44 No,” replied Short. 

Jansen took out his snickerree, looked at Short, 
and made a motion with the knife as if passing it 
across the dog’s throat. 

41 No,” replied Short. 

41 Let’s launch him overboard at night,” said one 
of the men. 

44 But how is one to get the brute out of the ca¬ 
bin T” said Coble; 44 if it’s done at all, it must be 
done by day.” 

Short nodded his head. 

44 1 will give him a launch the first opportunity,” 
observed Jemmy Ducks, 44 only—(continued he 
in a measured and lower tone)—I should first like 
to know whether he really is a dog or wot.” 

44 A tog is a tog,” observed Jansen. 

44 Yes,” replied one of the forecastle men, 44 we 
all know a dog is a dog, but the question is—is 
(At*dog a dog?” 

Here there was a pause, which Jemmy Ducks 
filled up by again touching the strings of his fid¬ 
dle. 

The fact was, that, although every one of the 
sailors wished that the dog was overboard, there 
was not one who wished to commit the deed, not 
on account of the fear of its being discovered who 
was the party by Mr. Vanslyperken, but because 
there was a great deal of superstition among them. 
It was considered unlucky to throw any dog or 
animal overboard, but the strange stories told 
about the way in which Snarleyyow first made 
his appearance in the vessel, added to the pecu¬ 
liarly diabolical temper of the animal, had often 
been the theme of midnight conversation, and 
many of them were convinced that it was an imp 
of Satan lent to Vanslyperken, and that to injure 
or to attempt to destroy it would infallibly be fol¬ 
lowed up with terrible consequences to the party, 
if not to the vessel and ail the crew. Even Short, 
Coble, and Jansen, who were the boldest and 


• 

leading men, although when their sympathies 
were roused by the sufferings of poor Sinallbones, 
they were anxious to revenge him, had their own 
misgivings, and, on consideration, did not like to 
have any thing to do with the business. But 
each of them kept their reflections to themselves, 
for, if they could not combat, they were too proud 
to acknowledge them. 

The reader will observe that all their plans 
were immediately put an end to until this impor¬ 
tant question, and not a little difficult one, was dc- 
, cided—Was the dog a dog ? 

Now, although the story had often been told, 
yet, as the crew of the cutter had been paid off 
since the animal had been brought on boatd, there 
1 was no man in the ship who could possibly de¬ 
tail, from his own knowledge, the facts connected 
with his first appearance, to tradition they were 
obliged to repair. 

44 Now, Bill Spurey,” said Coble, 44 you know 
more about this matter than any one, so just spin 
us the yarn, and then we shall be able to talk the 
matter over soberly.” 

44 Well,” replied Bill Spurey, 44 you shall have 
it just as I got it word for word, as near as I can 
recollect. You know I wasn’t in the craft when 
the thing came on board, but Joe Geary was, and 
it was one night when we were boozing over a 
stiff glass at the new shop there, the Orange Bo- 
ven as they call it, at the Pint at Portsmouth— 
and so you see, falling in with him, I wished to 
learn something about my new skipper and what 
I sort of a chap I shoold have to deal with; when I 
learnt all about him , I’d half a dozen minds to 
shove off again, but then I was adrift, and so I 
thought better of it. It won’t do to be nice in'peace 
times you know, my lads, when all the big ships 
are rotting in Southampton and Cinque Port muds. 
Well, then, what he told me 1 recollect as well— 
ay, every word of it—as if he had whispered it 
into my ear but this minute. It was a blustering 
night, with a dirty soutliwcster, and the chafing of 
the harbor waves was thrown up in foams, which 
the winds swept up the street, they chasing one 
another as if they were boys at play. It was about 
two bells in the middle watch, and after our fifth 
glass, that Joe Geary said as this: 

44 It was one dark winter’s night when we were 
off the Texel, blowing terribly, with the coast un¬ 
der our lee, clawing off under storm canvass, and 
fighting with the elements for every inch of ground, 
a hand in the chains, for we had nothing but the 
lead to trust to, and the vessel so flogged by the 
waves, that he was lashed to the rigging, that he 
might not be washed away ; all of a sudden the 
wind came with a blast loud enough for the last 
trump, and the waves roared till they were hoarser 
than ever; away went the vessel’s mast, although 
there was no more canvass on it than a jib pocket- 
handkerchief, and the craft rolled and tossed in the 
deep troughs for all the world like a wicked man 
dying in despair; and then she was a wreck, with 
nothing to help us but God Almighty, fast borne 
down upon the sands which the waters had dis¬ 
turbed, and were dashing about until they them¬ 
selves were weary of the load; and all the sea¬ 
men cried unto the Lord, as well they might. 

44 Now, they say, that As did not cry as they did. 
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like men and Christians, to Him who made them 
and the waters which surrounded and threatened 
them; for Death was then in all his glory, and the 
foaming crests of the waves were as plumes of 
feathers to his skeleton head beneath them; but 
he cried like a child—and swore terribly as well 
as cried—talking about his money, his dear money, 
and not caring about his more precious soul. 

'' And the cutter was borne down, every wave 
pushing her with giant force nearer and nearer to 
destruction, when the man at the chains shrieked 
out—'Mark three, and the Lord have mercy on 
our souls !’ and all the crew, when they heard this, 
cried out—' Lord, save us, or we perish.' But 
still they thought that their time was come, for the 
breaking waves wore under their lee, and the yel¬ 
low waters told them that, in a few minutes, the 
vessel, and all who were on board, would be shi¬ 
vered in fragments; and some wept and some 
prayed as they clung to the bulwarks of the un¬ 
guided vessel, and others in a few minutes thought 
over their whole life, and waited for death in si¬ 
lence. But he, he did all; he cried and he prayed, 
and he swore, and he was silent, and at last he 
became furious and frantic; and when the men 
said again and again, 'The Lord save us!’ he 

roared out at last, ' Will the devil help us, for-' 

In a moment, before these words were out of his 
mouth, there was a flash of lightning, that appeared 
to strike the vessel, but it harmed her not, neither 
did any thunder follow the flash ; but a ball of blue 
flame pitched upon the knight heads, and then 
came bounding and dancing aft to the taffrail, 
where he stood alone, for the men had left him to 
blaspheme by himself. Some say be was heard 
to speak, as if in conversation, but no one knows 
what passed. Be it as it may, on a sudden he 
walked forward as brave as could be, and was fol¬ 
lowed by this creature, who carried his head and 
tail slouching as he does now, 

" And the dog looked up and gave one deep bark, 
and as soon as he had barked the wind appeared 
to lull—he barked again twice, and there was a 
dead calm—he barked again twice, and the seas 
went down—and he patted the dog on the head, 
and the animal then bayed loud for a minute or 
two, and then, to the astonishment and fear of all, 
instead of the vessel being within a cable’s length 
of the Ttxel sands in a heavy gale, and without 
hope, the Foreland lights were but two miles on 
our beam with a clear sky and smooth water.” 

The seaman finished his legend, and there was 
a dead silence for a minute or two, broken first by 
Jansen, who, in a low voice, said, " Then te tog is 
not a tog.” 

" No,” replied Coble, " an imp sent by the devil 
to his follower in distress.” 

" Yes,” said Short. 

" Well, but,” said Jemmy Ducks, who for some 
time had left off touching the strings of his fiddle, 
" it would be the work of a good Christian to kill 
the brute.” 

" It’s not a mortal animal, Jemmy.” 

“ True, I forgot that.” 

“ Gifen by de tyfel,” observed Jansen. 

“Ay, and christened by him too,” continued 
Coble. *• Who ever heard any Christian brute 
with such a damnable name ?” 


“ Well, what’s to be done T” 

“ Why,” replied Jemmy Ducks, “ at all events, 
imp o’ Satan or not, that 'ere Smallbones fought 
him to-day with bis own weapons.” 

“ And beat him too,** said Coble. 

“Yes,” said Short. 

" Now, it’s my opinion, that Smallbones ar’n’t 
afraid of him,” continued Jemmy Ducks, *• and 
devil or no devil, he’ll kill him if he can.” 

“ He’s the proper person to do it,” replied Co¬ 
ble ; " the more so, as you may say, that he’s his 
natural enemy.” 

" Yes, mein Got, de poy is the man,” said Jan¬ 
sen. 

" We’ll put him up to it, at all events, as soon 
as he is out of his hammock,” rejoined Jemmy 
Ducks. i 

A little more conversation took place, and then 
it was carried unanimously that Smallbones 
should destroy the animal, if it was possible to 
destroy it. 

The only party who was not consulted was 
Smallbones himself, who lay fast asleep in his 
hammock. The consultation then broke up. and 
they all went below. 

[To be continued.'] 


The Dream. 

I dreamed that I traversed that azure sky. 

Which foldeth the earth like a canopy— 

Where melodious numbers, on every wing. 

Played soft, with a heavenly murmuring: 

Then sudden a cadence most sweet I heard, 

Low as the note of the humming-bird. 

Or the nightingale’s anthem, at eve, when all 
On earth is enrobed in that sacred pall 
Which nature outspreads upon land and sea, 
While religion is breathed in her minstrelsy. 

And then, all bright on my vision came, 

A form of light, with a blessed name— 

A name, beloved in roy purer years, 

Ere mine eyes were acquainted with Sorrow’s 
tears; 

A cheek of rose, and enkindled eyes. 

Fair as the stars that illumine the skies— 

A brow serene, and as ivory fair, 

Where lay in rich tresses the golden hair; 

1 knew her, I loved her—the loved of old, 

To whom all the thoughts of my heart w*ere told; 
The charm of my boyhood’s brightest hours, 
When the path of life was inlaid with flowers! 

I woke—I gazed-the form was gone— 

The b re a tiling memory left alone! • 

I saw no more that floating hair— 

No holy music thrilled the air; 

Pale was that clear and cloudless brow. 

And lost its smiling presence now ! 

’Twas but a dream when thou wert there— 

Thou, with the cheek so freshly fair. 

The prayer, then breathed at Fancy's shrine, 

Was lost to every ear but mine! 
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A LOVER DESPITE OF IIIVI SELF. 


Walking up Broadway the other day, in com¬ 
pany with my friend Harry , I met Miss T., who 
is accounted handsome. My friend by the way 
is a physician, and somewhat peculiur in his no¬ 
tions of matters and things. He has but just fin¬ 
ished his studies, and is still tinged a little with 
that apathy to female charms, and those habits of 
analysis which are apt to be imbibed in the study 
of anatomy. 

I burst into raptures at the sight of the fair being, 
as became a man of flesh and blood, but I did it at 
this time more particularly in order to draw out 
his sentiments, which I knew to be totally adverse 
to any such manifestations of feeling. 

“ What a lovely young creature ! How grace¬ 
ful her figure! so slender a waist —such arms— 
and those ankles!—Isn’t she beautiful ?” 

“ Beautiful,” said he, with a slight effort at a 
sneer. 

“ Beauty—the fading rainbow’s pride— 
Youth—’t was the charm of her who died 
At dawn, and by her coffin’s side 

' A grandsirc stands.” 

“ What is it but a fair skin drawn over the same 
{nuscles and bones that constitute the structure of 
the meanest wretch that walks the street? You 
might as well look upon that stone and call if 
beautiful—for the essence of all beauty lies in 
the imagination. I would rather have my beauty 
all ideal, which l could easily make it by shutting 
my eyes, than have it attached to any perishable 
mortal, who, before I could say she was beautiful, 
would lose that very youth and freshness which 
gave her a claim to the title. It might be perfect 
in the imaginary, which it never could be in the 
real being. Worship beauty, then, until it fades 
before your eyes. I will admire intellect—it has 
no skin.” 

“ But have you never seen a fair creature, 
whom”— 

“It is true,” continued he, without interrupting 
himself, “Ionce held different notions—and the 
warm blood has rushed up into this cheek at the 
eight of an exquisite piece of animal mechanism 
of the gentler sex, as freely as into the cheek of 
any other man. But those feelings have long 
since passed. I now look upon a lady’s eye as I 
do upon a sermon, with no other object than to 
examine its structure. There is nothing in that 
resplendent globe, to my unsentimental vision, 
but sclerotic and iris and cornea and pupil—the 
throbbings of her heart interest me only inasmuch 
as they influence the number of pulsations at the 
wrist. I feel of her delicate fingers with no other 
faculty than that of a thermometer, to ascertain 
their temperature—and I draw tny conclusion that 
this warmth comes from the blood as coolly as I 
Would draw”— 

“The diagram of an icehouse, perhaps,” 

“Aye, as though the blood in my own veins had 
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no other office than to keep up a due degree of 
heat in the extremities of my fingers. W hen a 
man can do this, you think him a hero. But it is 
all the fruit of reflection, and if a man acts other¬ 
wise, he sutlers himself to be carried away by an 
ungrounded passion, which, if it is a natural, is 
not a reasonable phenomenon.” 

“ But, Harry,” said I, “ when the electric fluid 
runs down a lightning-rod, you call that a natural 
phenomenon, do you not ?” 

“ Why, certainly.” 

44 Well, let me assure you that when v )U touch 
your fingers to the hand of a beautiful girl, the 
tingle which runs along your arm and thrills 
through your frame is not less a natural phenome¬ 
non, and betokens the passage of an electrical 
fluid.” 

“Pshaw! I’ve experienced the same sensa¬ 
tion, only rather more severe, on striking my 
elbow aguinst the corner of a table, or on cutting 
my finger with a pen-knife.” 

He passed on a short distance in silence after 
this heroic rejoinder, which seemed to relieve him 
considerably at the heart. It was easy to see thut 
he began to have some doubts of the strength of 
his own philosophy under certain possible contin¬ 
gencies. 

At length one of those beings went by, in whom 
a beautiful countenance is illuminated by the radi¬ 
ance of a deep, feeling, thoughtful eye. In the 
words of the poet Whittier— 

“ Her dark and lifted eye had caught 

Its lustre from the spirit’s gem, 

And round her brow the light of thought 

Was like an angel’s diadem.” 

As we passed her, I turned involuntarily to my 
friend toexpressmy admiration of her loveliness— 
when I found him gazing in a sort of rapt stupe¬ 
faction at space in front of him, and not conscious 
of my look nor my words, until 1 gave him a pull 
at the arm. 

“What!—yes—no—what did you 9ay?”said 
he, coming to himself. 

“ Only I asked you if you did not think that a 
lovely creature.” 

“Lovely!” answered he, arranging his stock; 
love is nothing hut imagination. Those who have 
best expressed the sentiments of love, the poets, 
are allowed to have been the most imaginative, 
and to have been at the same time the most apa¬ 
thetic. Witness Petrarch, who has fallen in love 
better with an imaginary being than any body else 
ever did with a real one. Love dies when imagi¬ 
nation has no farther scope for invention.” 

“ Then vou seriously pretend that there is no 
such thing as a deep, warm passion—of the heart, 
not of the head—towards an individual of the beau 
sere." 

“Yes, most assuredly.” 

Just at this moment a barouche came driving 
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furiously down Broadway with a couple of ladies 
and a gentleman in it. The horses had evidently 
got the control. My friend did not stand long to 
consider the perilous situation of the inmates. 
41 Quick as the lightning’s glimpse, he ran, he 
flew,” and planted himself in the street, by the 
track which the horses were most likely to pur* 
sue. Then starting a little before they reached 
his station to gain a portion of their speed, he 
boldly seized the nigh horse by the bridle and re¬ 
tained his grasp firmly. Notwithstanding the 
momentum which he had given himself in their 
direction,4he shock of their contrasted speed was 
so great as to throw him from his feet; but, still 
continuing bis hold, he was dragged along the 
ground for some distance, and not till the reeking 
coursers were brought to a full stand by the side¬ 
walk, did he rise to proclaim the successful result 
of his experiment. The two ladies, as soon as 
they were recovered from their dreadful appre¬ 
hension, which had been partially diverted from 
themselves to my friend, earnestly inquired if he 
was much hurt. He had fortunately escaped with¬ 
out any serious injury, although he was consider¬ 
ably bruised. They expressed much sympathy 
and gratitude, particularly the younger, who did 
it however more by her looks than by her words, 
for she was still too much agitated from the effects 
of her fright to make any great exertion in speak¬ 
ing. The gentleman presented him a card and 
hoped that he should have the pleasure of seeing 
him and thanking him more fully as soon as he 
was recovered. This Harry promised, and took 
leave. 

My friend walked home, rather limping, with 
the proud consciousness of having done his duty— 
and that nobly. I could not but feel my esteem 
for him increased at this instance of disinterested¬ 
ness, although in his language he had but a few 
minutes before expressed so much apparent want 
of natural feeling mother matters. And I do not 
attribute this to any particular concern for the 
young ladies, but consider it rather as the impulse 
of a generous nature acting on the spur of the oc¬ 
casion, and guided by a clear and quick apprehen¬ 
sion of the evil and its remedy. 

A week or two after, I met my philosophical 
friend again. Heu quantum mutatm i There was 
pleasure in his eye and laughter on his cheek. 
To my inquiry what had happened to elate him so 
much, he replied, 

44 1 have just been giviog a lesson in philosophy, 
and have chosen to illustrate my views by a 
figure in logic, called antithesis. In fact I have 
set my theory down in the coolest words, and 
have afforded the warmest and most ample illus¬ 
tration of its futility in my own person. I have 
fallen, or rather I have been dragged into love. 
The beautiful girl whom we saved from destruc¬ 
tion the other day, the lovely Julia”— 

44 What! do you understand such epithets—it is 
all imagination.” 

41 Not a particle. Imagination may create to you 
a Laura . but never a Julia'.” 

“Have yoo forgot that beauty, as you said the 
other day when you quoted Burgh so aptly, is 
nothing more than a fair skin dmwn over plain 
matter-of-fact muscles and bones ?” 


44 If I ever said that, my intellects were frozen. 
They have since thawed.” 

44 Then, as to love, that is all in my eye—non¬ 
sense.” 

44 You are under an egregious mistake there, let 
me assure you. Love,” said he, pulling up his 
whiskers and looking obliquely over my left 
shoulder, as if recalling some fond vision— 44 love 
is the only true source of a man’s happiness on 
this earth,and the heart which has nothing to love, 
and nothing to love it, is indeed a wretched one. 
How pleasing to have a tender bosom, like your 
own, my sweet Julia, on which one can pour out 
the emotions of his heart— 4 that broken fountain 
running o’er’—in luxurious profusion! How sweet 
to have a mind to which you can communicate 
your every thought without the fear of criticism 
or the danger of contempt !” 

I saw by this fatal symptom that my friend was 
irretrievably gone, and I ceased to banter him. In 
his temperament, love was, as Uncle Toby’s neigh 
bor thought it always was, 44 a joyous thing.” He 
invited me to go and see his inamorata. I found 
that she was indeed a charming woman, with the 
intellectual expression of countenance that was 
so dear to Harry. It is hardly necessary to say, 
that before many months they were married, and 
added a most striking commentary to the theory 
of my apathetic friend. 


The Galilean Maid. 

Speak not a word that breathes of love 
To the child of the Hebrew race. 

For thy people claim in light and fiame. 

Life’s mystic source to trace: 

I worship not at a shrine of light. 

But Him who light unfurl'd, 

And bade it gleam in the startled night, 

And blush on a waken’d world: 

I’ll strain my heart till its fibres break, 

Ere love shall prove my faith so weak 

As to quench its strength, when bright hopes fade 

From the love of the Galilean maid. 

Bend not that wild beseeching glance 
So touchingly on me; 

Thy look of pain will sear my brain 
Whene’er I think of thee ; 

For life’s right hand hath nought to give 
So dear as what departs, 

Yet firm to my holy creed I’ll live. 

Thy creed unlocks our hearts: 

Oh, had 1 known what now I know. 

Life had not thus been dashed with woe! 

But love to misery hath betrayed 
The hopes of the Galilean maid! 

Go, Guebre, go to thy sunny clime, 

To that land of rich perfume* 

Where maids are bright as the laughing light. 
And soft as the rose’s bloom; 

Go, Guebre, go! and win thee one 
From the daughters of thy race, 

Whose love shall be as a cestus thrown 
Around thy fond embrace; 

But the green branch wrench’d from off its stem. 
The star rent from night’s diadem, 

Must perish—lost to sun and shade— 

As the love of the Galilean maid. 
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THE WITCH OF ROSEBERRY TOPPING. 

▲ LEGEND OF THE NORTH. 


Who, that has not seen, but hae board of Rose- along with his companion, would needs consult 
berry Topping T—the pride of northern England— the oracle on some love affair. Always valiant in 
familiar as household words to a wide and weal- his cups, he swore he would unkennel the witch ; 
thy district—a subject of inquiry and wonder unto and on his requesting to see her, a voice whispered 
all who have for the first time looked upon its iso- him, “ Canst keep a secret?”—“Ay, that can I, 
lated and lonely magnificence, its gigantic cone, good dame,” he answered ; “an* if thee’ll show thy 
like to some Eastern pyramid,now lit up, glowing 
suddenly a& a huge furnace, now black and bare, 
its narrow peak shooting abruptly into the sky, 
the very image of solitude and desolation. No 
wonder that its neighborhood is the deposit of many 
of those grotesque and fearful legends, arising I gasping and foaming at the mouth, like unto one 
out of, and connected with, the most ancient of our stricken and demented. 

superstitions; and that the almost universally ex- “Thou wilt keep a secret now,” said his tor- 
ploded belief in supernatural agency, witches, mentor, and Giles never spake again ! But it 
fays, and all their subsidiary marvels, should still would be a thriftless, an idle task to chronicle &H 
linger in these comparatively untraveiled recesses, that is told, and which is still extant on this sub- 
unquestioned and undented. The great hulk of ject. Moreover, it might, in some measure we&- 
the inhabitants would probably as soon doubt their ken the interest thrown around the incident which 
own existence, as the truth and actual occurrence it is our present business briefly to narrate, 
of these wild and fanciful vagaries. Many such In the year 1541, a banquet and a merry-making 
legends are told round the lowing ingle at the win- at Skelton Castle, drew thither most of the York- 
dovv hearth, when all but in-door occupations have shire gentry, both far and near. Sir John Neville 
ceased, and fancy, delighting in what it cannot had invited numerous and distinguished guests,, 
comprehend, gives full scope and admission to the with full privilege to bring whomever they chose; 
horrible and the marvellous. so that this stately edifice, large enough to accomo- 

One of these legends will be the subject of our date a princely retinue, was crammed with visi- 
present attempt to give form and consistency to the tors, and the festivities kept up for three days with 
fleeting relics of the past; illustrating character undiminished hospitality. It were an endless task 
and modes of belief that are nigh passed away ; to describe the magnificence—the luxuries that 
but not the less interesting to all who love to linger were displayed—the array and garniture ef the 
on the childhood rather than the maturer era of our multitudes there assembled—their names and titles, 
existence. the brave knights who tilted at a mock tournament, 

About the year of grace 1540, the country was and they who won the warrior's guerdon—all was 
mightily disturbed and perplexed by the wonderful brave, all was lovely, and many a heart was lost 
prophecies and denunciations of a witch, who had and won, ere that stately festival was ended, 
chosen Roscberry Topping as the scene of these “I would give the best feather from my cap, for 
notable vaticinations. Unlike the rest of her tribe, one stray glance from those eyes that are bent 
she was never seen, at least by any of her votaries, down so demurely yonder. What a lucky fellow 
Hundreds of all ranks, and from all quarters, is De Wilton to draw such a partner f* 
flocked to her shrine. A pilgrimage to the Rose- It was the last night of the feast, and he who 
berry witch was undertaken with os much ardor spoke was Hubert Dc Burgh, a gallant knight, en- 
as ever prompted Catholic devotee to the shrine of vious, it might seem, of his friend’s good fortune; 
his favorite saint. Many of these prophecies are and in good sooth, the dame he coveted was ex- 
still on record, and fully credited amongst the pea- ceeding comely to behold. Her hair was intense- 
santry of the district. It is said that on one occa- ly black, not frizzed in the usual style at that time, 
sion a nobleman in that neighborhood sent his but long, heavy ringlets hung in great profusion 
henchman in disguise, to learn the fate of his first- around her neck, white as the fairest alabaster, 
born. The answer was the child would be drowned Her stomacher glittered with a thousand hues, be- 
on a certain day and hour, unless it were prevent- spangled with precious stones of great price. A 
ed. Early on that day, the boy and his nurse were gown of green taffeta, puffed out at the sides, set 
sent to the very summit of Roseberry Topping, off her taper waist to great advantage. There was 
with strict injunctions to remain beyond the hour something altogether foreign about her dress and 
appointed. The maiden laid him to sleep on a appearance, yet her speech so accomodated itself 
green plot near the summit, whilst she went aside to the hearer, that each might think it was his own. 
to pluck wild-flowers for the babe. On her return Her rich cheeks were like the evening light on a 
she found aspring of water had gushed forth, bub- snow cloud—her forehead almost dazzling in its 
bling close to where the child lay, and which dam- whiteness—eyes, but she seldom looked up, or fil¬ 
ming up, had formed a pool sufficiently deep to ed them on the gazer, so that their color was not 
cover him and to verify the prediction. easily understood, but changeable with every feel- 

One Giles Skelton, the miller of Ayton Grange, 1 ing that crossed them, the hue and temper of the 
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bonny face. I’ll promise thee a sack o’ barley-meal 
an’ a flitch afore bagging time to-morrow. 

“ Come hither,” said the witch ; and Giles drew 
closer towards the dark hole whence the responses 
seemed to issue; but suddenly he rushed forth, 
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mind were seen therein, as bright gems or dark 
pebbles in some clear fountain. Her mouth was 
sweetness itself; wreathed in smiles or compress¬ 
ed in thought, the expression was alike tender and 
bewitching. Every movement displayed the ex¬ 
quisite symmetry of her form, though in some mea¬ 
sure disguised and disfigured by the prevailing 
fashion of that unsightly period. 

It was during the performance of a minuet, then 
executing with a due and becoming gravity by De 
Wilton and his companion, that the foregoing 
speech was utteied. The dame passed and re¬ 
passed her partner, alternately extending each 
hand with such inimitable grace, that the guests, 
as many as stood unoccupied, were filled with ad¬ 
miration at the gallant bearing of theyouthful pair, 
certainly the handsomest and bravest at the feast. 

De Wilton had just led his partner to a bench, 
when his friend Hubert called him aside. 

“ And who, thou lucky infidel, that hast braved 
so many darts heretofore, is the fair one by whom 
thou art 90 suddenly enslaved /” 

“ Gramercy, what a grave and rueful counte¬ 
nance!—And what if l should not satisfy this cra¬ 
ving of thine ?” 

‘•I must ask elsewhere.” 

“And how if that busy question should get no 
answer, ns mine hath fared 

“ Marry, dost dance with one that is nameless ?” 

“Even so. My curiosity was eager as thine 
own. 1 have asked of many ; but in this busy 
crowd, and our host too much occupied for idle 
questions, my peerless beauty yet remains, like 
thy wit, undistinguished and unknown.” 

“ Hang thee, for another Sir Pertinax. Hast not 
asked her even for the hem of her pedigree ?” 

“Yea, verily; but she answered witli a smile, 
‘My name, Sir Knight, is secret.’ But, I replied, 
‘we have a cunning witch hcarabout, and per-ad- 
venture I may pay a visit to Eoseberry Topping.’ 
Wdiereat she laughed outright, and said she would 
have me at all hazards consult this invisible myste¬ 
ry. As a punishment, too, for my threat, she vow¬ 
ed I should neither learn her name, nor any other 
matter connected with it,save by a visit to this far- 
famed oracle. She is full of mischief as a Puck 
or fairy, and I doubt not is come prepared fur some 
dainty adventure. To this end she fences olV all 
inquiry, with the intent to keep such prying gal¬ 
lants in the dark.” 

“ Go to, now, Harry ; thou art at thy quirks and 
quibbles again.” 

“On the word of an honest soldier, I lie not; 
and, moreover, they who brought her hither have 
so well taken up their cue, that though I have 
watched, and set others to the like intention, not 
one of the guests has been seen to recognize or sa¬ 
lute her; so that she seems to stand unconnected 
with the great mass of individuals now present.” 

“ Art in love, then, at last, thou rambling scape¬ 
grace f Have you bright orbs scorched thy tender 
wings ?” 

“Love goes nota-lcasing with me at anv cost. 
Soon ripe soon decayed. Good fruit ripens slow¬ 
ly, as thou knowest.” 

“ And yet———” 

“A truce with thine uncertainties, prithee, and 
let us watch.” 


| The music now struck up “the coranto,” which, 
though an exceedingly solemn strain, its accompa¬ 
niment was little else tiian a running one, inas¬ 
much as the “ many twinkling feet,” that Sir John 
Suckling says, 

“ From underneath each petticoat, 

Like little mice stoic in and out,” 

did little else than make a hasty run of it, round 
jand round the room, with their partners. But 
• howsoevercircumspectly the two spies kept watch, 
they beheld neither sign nor other symptom of re¬ 
cognition between her and any of the guests. 

Once or twice they fancied a mischievous and 
triumphant glance was directed towards them, but 
in an instant it was subdued to the monotony of the 
movement that was going forward. Foiled they 
certainly were, and an application to Sir John did 
not aid them in the least. Either he was ignorant, 
or had gotten his lesson beforehand, so that the 
night was like to pass without abatement or satis¬ 
faction to their curiosity. 

The lights grew dim—the castle clock struck 
ten—the guests, scattered into merry groups, were 
preparing to depart. The two friends kept a strict 
observance, resolved, if possible, to ascertain the 
manner and the medium of her exit. She passed 
through the folding doors lending from the great 
oaken chamber into the gallery. Stealing near 
unobservedly, they watched her as she descended 
the staircase. The hall door stood open, and a 
bevy of gallants were there waiting the opportuni¬ 
ty to depart. She passed rapidly through ; and 
| De Wilton, taking advantage thereby, determined 
to press closer on her steps. More rudely than 
was consistent with ins usual demeanor, he push¬ 
ed aside the crowd, and sprung forth into the court¬ 
yard lie saw her figure,as he thought, unattend¬ 
ed, just gliding towards a distant chariot, and in 
the act of stepping in. Haste and anxiety some¬ 
what overstepping the bounds of rigid decorum, be 
ran towards her, and took her hand, ostensibly for 
the purpose of expediting her ascent, when the 
j lady turned her face ; but, to the astonishment of 
| the intruder, it was not the object of his search. 

The dame looked on him with a most provoking 
1 placidity, thereby increasing his confusion. Vex¬ 
ed at his mistake, he was hardly able to stammer 
out the requisite apologies. In haste she withdrew 
her hand. She had, however, left a ring in his 
grasp, which, from the burr}’ cf her departure, he 
hail not the opportunity to restore. 

“’Tis an opal of surprising lustre—a lucky hit 
for a night’s cruise. To a knight of the post it 
would have been no despicable adventure,” said 
Hubert, as he saw his friend anxiously surveying 
the gem, and eliciting its capricious and fitful 
blaze. 

“ I would it had passed to its right owner though,” 

1 said De W ilton. “ However, it shall find a rcst- 
1 ing-placc on my finger until I can restore it. What 
| thinkst thou if I should wear it here in commeato- 
i ration of iny unknown, in whose pursuit I achiev¬ 
ed such a gallant prize ?” 

I “ In love ! in love, past all recovery ! Farewell; 

1 thou hast seen that to-night which niters, perchance 
1 fixes. t|jy destiny for ever. Thou hast cast oft* ihy 
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panoply—heretofore thy pride: the lion’s hide for 
the distaff.” 

44 Away with thy homilies, Sir Sourbutts! How 
can man escape that is born of woman ? ’Tis cu¬ 
riosity, I tell thee, piqued and spurred on by mys¬ 
tery and suspicion.” 

De Burgh shook his head and sighed deeply. 

“Surely thou art not thyself infected with this 
same contagion ?” inquired his friend with some 
earnestness. 

“I do protest,” said Hubert. “But—I cannot 
render thee a reason for this cruel heaviness. In¬ 
deed. I could weep now; but that a child’s wail 
were little suited to such an occasion.” 

Being visitors at the castle, they separated for 
the night. Morning found them early astir. Meet¬ 
ing in the courtyard, De Wilton looked haggard 
and disturbed. 

“ Never,” said he, “hath such a night of hor¬ 
rors haunted me. This mysterious ring has been 
the subject of a thousand fancies. I lay down; it 
was on my finger, and I felt an unusual pressure— 
pulses of fire darting from itthiough my veins— 
then, as it were, a burning girdle that encompassed 
me. Anon the fierce impulses leapt to my heart. 
Terrible and ghastly shapes surrounded my bed, 
and each wore a burning ring. They gnashed their 
teeth, and shrioked as they passed by, round and 
round in a mystic dance, mocking as they disap¬ 
peared, only to return with increasing numbers and 
audacity. I felt the clammy drops upon my brow, 
but could not wipe them thence. It was as though 
the yawning pit vomited forth her legions to de¬ 
stroy me. Driven to despiration, I leaped from my 
couch, and drew oil* the ring, the real cause of my j 
sufferings. I felt relieved. It might be imagina¬ 
tion ; and I make little doubt but our adventure the 
preceding night, the mysterious incognito, and the 
manner in which I became possessed of the ring, 
had so wrought upon my fancy, that it no longer 
yielded to control—excited by a breath when tight- i 
ly stung, and obeying every unseen impulse I 
lay down again, but I knew not if I slept. The 
scene changed, and I recollect watching the gem, 
for I could not divert my thoughts. It lay before 
me on the oaken cabinet, and methought a red and 
angry beam shot from its recesses—dashes of light 
and pale forms floating through them, with anguish, 
unutterable anguish, in their looks!” 

44 Thou art ill, Harry. It is not the gem—it is 
the raging fever in thy bosom from which these 
fumes are driven. Go to now—a sack-posset and 
a drug will soon lay these hobgoblins in the Red 
Sea.” 

44 Pcradventure it is as thou sayest, Hubert, for 
my tongue is parched, and my head as though it 
would cleave asunder; nor can I rest until the 
mystery be solved.” 

“ The witch of Roseberry Topping—what say¬ 
est thou ’to a trial of her skill ?” 

44 Since my short sojourn here I have heard won¬ 
drous things of her prescience ; and, to tell thee 
true, I have a strange notion for a visit. But it is 
told of as a fearful adventure, even for the most 
stout-hearted.” 

44 Tush, Harry! Has this bit of artful coquettry 
so cowed thy spirit as to make thee quail at the 
passing of a shadow ?” 


44 N&y, Hubert, my nature hath not changed. 
When the pressure is gone, the spring regains its 
wonted vigor.” 

44 ’Tis well. And now to shape and arrange our 
plans.” 

With that they retired to consult, being deter¬ 
mined to lose no time in searching out this mys¬ 
tery. 

Now, the witch’s oracular responses were only 
delivered about midnight—concluding long ere 
cockcrow, so that it was a fitting and well-chosen 
time for giving effect to her predictions. 

14 Where gotlest thou that ring ?” inquired Sir 
John Neville, as they sat at breakfast, commencing 
their repast with a flagon of ale and other more 
substantial dainties. 44 It hath a fierce and fervid 
glister,” continued he, stretching out his hand to 
examine the bauble, which De Wilton committed 
to his discretion. Sir John turned deadly pale. 

44 How ! Hast thou been a-robbing of our 
graves ?” 

He almost gasped for breath, and its owner was 
dumb with amazement. 

44 We may, peradventure, find out our riddle 
without consulting the witch,” said De Burgh, 
looking curiously at their host. 

44 This ring,” replied Sir John, 44 it is the very 
counterpart, if not the same, that w as buried with 
my late wife It was her dying request; and how 
came it hither?” 

44 1 would that I were rid on’t, Sir John. By’r 
Lady, but the mischief thickens, and the witch 
herself will be sorely puzzled soon.” 

44 1 think thou canst help me to a solution without 
the witch, an’ thou choose,” said Sir John, looking 
steadfastly at his guest. 

4 * On my troth,” said De Wilton with great ear¬ 
nestness, 44 1 am ignorant, perhaps more so than 
thyself, in this matter.” 

And with that he told his overnight adventure. 
Sir John looked more grave than before. He was 
evidently satisfied as to the integrity of his visitors; 
but his looks betrayed both unxiety and alarm. 
What was passing in his thoughts we know not; 
but, shortly afterwards, he retired to his chamber. 

De Wilton took back the gem ; but every subse¬ 
quent discovery only served to render the mystery 
more entangled and perplexed. Sir John was not 
seen by them during the day. He had taken horse, 
and gone off unattended, no one knew whither. 
Late at eventide he returned, resorting immediate¬ 
ly, as before, to his private chamber. 

44 1 will take charge of thy tormentor for thi9 
night, if thou wilt,” said Hubert de Burgh. 

44 On this condition only,” replied his friend, 
44 that thou tell me truly, and without reserve, what 
shall befall thee.” 

44 Agreed ! But I do expect little worth the pro¬ 
mise.” And with that they parted. 

On the morrow, De Wilton sought his friend’s 
chamber, and found him evidently disturbed, and 
anxious to be freed from the annoyance. 

44 1 would have rid me of the accursed thing ere 
now; but I knew thou wouldst rigidly exact what 
I have promised. Not a wink have I slept, and my 
eyeballs are burning from suppressed slumber. I 
feel as though it wer^ fire darling my veins. In 
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short, I do think the jewel is possessed, and the guide, he offered his services. He said he could 

sooner thou art quit on’t the better.” show them a nearer path, a “bridle gak,” as he 

“ Sawst thou any form with sufficient distinct- called it, much shorter than the roundabout road 
ness to know its lineaments ? to Guisborough. Peradventure, he had none other 

“ The unknown damsel did assuredly come design than the odd fancy which countiy folks 

forth, as I thought, from the stone ; but with a have for byways and crossings, 
pale and sorrowful countenance.” They now began to descend; their path soslip- 

“The vision 1 beheld. Did she show thee any pery and uneven, they were obliged to dismount 
thing?” in the valley below them to the right was the ab- 


•* 1 know not; for being overcome with terror, 
I threw the coverlid before my eyes, and thereby 
shut out any further communications.” 

More and more perturbed, De Wilton approach¬ 
ed the window. Below he saw Sir John Neville 
pacing the courtyard with a hurried step. Having 
joined him, his pale and haggard face filed them 
with alarm. 

“ What news, Sir John ?” was the first inquiry. 

In a low, sepulchral tone he replied,—“In the 
abbey church at Guisborough is a vault—in that 
vault is a coffin. I have opened it; I have looked 
again into the grim portals of the grave. I lifted 
the hand—What thinkest thou ?” 

De Wilton was terrified at his countenance, 

“ The ring is gone /” 

He hid his face ; but the agitation he felt might 
be seen in every contortion of his body. His knees 
tottered, and he sat down. When somewhat re¬ 
covered, lie arose, remaining in his own chamber 
the greater part of the day. In the end Sir John 
asked that the ring might be intrusted to his care 
for the night; and, with some entreaty he pre¬ 
vailed. 

Morning came. De Wilton went early to his 
host’s chamber; but Sir John was absent. Inqui¬ 
ries were invnin—he had not been seen since yes¬ 
terday. His favorite steed was in the stall, and 
there appeared no trace of his departure. The 
knight and the ring were both spirited away. 

“ Now, by all that’s desperate, we must fight the 
devil with his own claws, Harry,”said De Burgh. 

Nothing left for it now but the witch. To her 
we will address ourselves, and that speedily. What 
sayest thou for this very night?” 

“Agreed !” replied the impatient lover, if such 
he were, who felt all the miseries of uncertainty 
without its solaces. i 

It was a clear cold night in December when they 
took horse from Skelton Castle, scarcely seven 
miles from Roseberry Topping. The snow lay 
crisp and hitherto untrodden beneath their feet, 
unmelted by the fervor of a clear mid day sun. 
Their path lay for some distance through a narrow 
valley, and by a rivulet yet unfrozen by reason of 
its rapidity. Leaving those sheltered and fertile 
tracts, they entered on the black moorlands, a re¬ 
gion of stone walls and unclosed wastes. Their 
progress was not without some difficulty, and even 
peril, inasmuch as the path, being little else than 
a succession of sheep-tracks over the common, 
was nigh obliterated; and the night being dark, 
rendered it a matter of considerable risk to the 
adventurers, though they had taken a guide for 
their expedition. 

This individual, Miles Chatham by name, a sort 
of hanger-on about the castle,—a fellow whose 
business nobody knows, but who always contrives 
to have something to do—hearing them ask for a 


[ bey, or rather priory of Guisborough—now dark 
and cheerless—the stream of its hospitality dried 
up by the ruthless hand of a reforming monarch. 

“What noise is that?” inquired De Wilton, 
whose ear was keenly set far the least indication 
ofsound. 

“ It’s no but t’ burn belike,” said the guide, after 
listening a moment. 

“ Nay,” replied the other, “ *tis not the rivulet I 
hear—it’s like the low hum of voices from the ab¬ 
bey yonder.” 

“ Nay—nay, master that’s a’gone by. It’s the 
village that’s astir. Beshrew me but I could once 
ha’ ken’d the great dronepipe of Father Anthony 
among a thousand when I gang’d by at vespers. 
Many’s the time I’ve heard ’em at their night-vi¬ 
gils, when up an' down wi’ messages at all hours. 
W'ac’s me, 1 could ha T gotten my fill at any time 
for asking; but the poor may starve now, I guess.” 

As they drew nigh, two or three stray lights 
glimmered from the abbey casements. It was now 
deserted by the monks ; and at present occupied 
by the King’s commissioners, or rather sequestra¬ 
tors. An immense establishment, its revenues 
were probably the great crime which caused its 
suppression. These dens of ignorance and super¬ 
stition, their whole corrupt system now laid pros¬ 
trate by a still more corrupt, a baser combination 
of depravity and lust. 

Guisborough abbey was indeed a structure of 
great extent and magnificence. Old records tell 
that most, if not the whole population of the town, 
were at times accommodated within its precints. 

Grumbling at the loss of his savory junkets. 
Miles brought them through the town, were a good 
and level path presented itself, leading towards 
their destination. Thestars shone out with a fierce 
and almost supernatural lustre, at least so thought 
De Wilton, as he looked upward, and the strange, 
the mysterious nature of their embassy forced it¬ 
self on his thoughts. Though comparatively a 
stranger in these parts as well as his companion, 
he had heard sufficient of the marvellous doings of 
the “Witch” to give his imagination firee scope, 
and his feelings might soon have been wrought to 
that pitch, when credulity and not faith is the mo¬ 
tive and ground of action. Fear and mystery al¬ 
ways exaggerate. The mode of communication 
chosen by this reputed agent of the infernaFpow- 
ers, was well calculated to awe and to confound 
those who might otherwise have been too wary or 
too scrutinizing to be wrought to the requisite ex¬ 
citement. She was invisible, and the answers 
were conveyed to the ear of the querent through a 
crevice in the rock. So Miles informed them,and 
he seemed to take great pains to impress his hear¬ 
ers with an exalted notion of her powers. 

Soon they saw the sharp conical mountain 
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itself, shooting up into the dark blue sky, crowded 
with bright hosts above them. 

It looked like some vast pyramid, seme mighty 
altar dedicated by our Pagan ancestors to their 
bloody and abhorred deities, and tradition still 
points to this rock as a conspicuous and well-known 
object of their worship, dedicated to the god of 
war. Its remarkable form and position could not I 
fail to attract notice, even at a very remote period, 
and there is every reason to believe that Druidical 
rites and assemblages were not unfrequent in this 
neighborhood. 

“ How goes the hour?” inquired Hobert. 

44 By the light rising above the hill yonder, which 
we countryfolks ca’ the moon’s petticoat, I judge, 
as she’s gone four or five days fro’ the full, it may 
be nigh upon eleven. By’r lady but there’s a pow¬ 
er o’ evil stars fa’in frae th’ firmament. I wonder 
where they can a’ fa’ to. I ne’er catch’d one yet. 
Walter at’ mill used to say they cut upt’ owd 
moons into stars, an’ when there’n done wif” j 

“ Peace, prithee. Is not there a light on the 
summit yonder ?” inquired De Wilton, sharply 
reining in his steed. 

“ By the mass if it be, it’s one ’at niver touch’d 
top en’t.” 

“1 tell thee ’tis a bright spark on (be bare point, 
by the black neb yonder.” 

44 Humph,” said Hubert, 44 put thy steed forward 
as I have done, it will disappear.” 

It was a red star that seemed just perching on 
the summit; and an ordinary occurrence, that at 
any other season would have been scarce worthy 
of remark, became, to the heated enthusiast, an 
omen of strange import. His fancy was sowarm¬ 
ed and vivified by the events of the last few hours 
that a brood of chimeras were ready to burst into 
life on the least additional excitement. 

The moon came forth unclouded, and the sha¬ 
dows now began to assume a sharpness of form, a 
distinctness at times almost startling, as they pass¬ 
ed by some newly raised drift. In some degree 
this change dissipated the dulness of their adven¬ 
ture, and Miles inquired how they intended to pro¬ 
ceed. 

As they wont forward, the rock seemed to raise 
higher and higher, until the greater part of its huge 
bulk stood forth solitary and detached from the 
■nowny masses behind. So precipitous were its 
acclivities, that the snow slid from them, filling 
the crevices only, in the shape of white irregular 
lines, about its circumference. By the wayside 
opposite, a few thatched huts pointed out the pre¬ 
sent site of the little village of Newton or New¬ 
town. Here Miles bawled out at the top of his 
lungs, rousing the inmates who were asleep. The 
horses were soon disposed of in a shed, and the 
travellers made the best of their way towards a hill 
path on their left. A rude wicket admitted them 
from the mainroad, whence a slippery ascent led 
them to a wretched hovel at the very base of the 
haunted rock. They knocked—a gruff voice from 
within demanded their errand. 

Miles put his mouth to the latch. The door was - 
soon unbarred, and a cloud of peat reek saluted 
them as they entered, almost stifling, when ex¬ 
changed for the pure atmosphere without. 


“Is this the dwelling of the witch?” said Hu¬ 
bert to their guide, in a low voice, scarcely above 
a whisper. 

“The witch?”said another voice near them. 
“ No witch lives here, I tell you. You maun gang 
ither gait.” 

“ Why, how is this, Miles ?” 

“ Bide a piece, or ye’ll spoil a’,’’said he. “ The 
witch’s roost is further up. These will guide ye 
when her time is come.” 

A fellow with a shaggy uncombed beard, and a 
squallid and sinister aspect, wrapped in a tattered 
coverlid, motioned them to sit on a bench by the 
fire, whilst he prepared a good sized torch, dip¬ 
ping it in some combustible substance that lay rea¬ 
dy for use. 

“ When do we climb the hill yonder ?” inquired 
Miles. 

44 When the shadow of the peak gets less, so as 
hardly to fu’ower t* roof tree here aboon. Will 
ye have a sup o’ th^greadly stuff that comes front 
ower sea f The night wind cuts sharp when ye 
get aboon the brim o’ the hill eboot us.” 

The patty gave ready assent, A black cup was 
filled from a huge bottle, and the liquor w as both 
potent and well flavored. 

44 Art thou alone here?”inquired De Wilton, 
looking round upon the rushes and heather strew¬ 
ed about in the shape of bed furniture. 

“ Sometimes,” saidtheii host, rather doggedly. 

He went to the door, through which a still cold 
stream of moonlight now penetrated, in beautiful 
contrast with the red and flickering glare within. 
Returning, he said, 44 Our time is near by—and 
now for work. You'd please to put off your wea¬ 
pons before we begin.” 

The torch was kindled—their new guide gave 
to each a staff to assist them up the ascent—him¬ 
self preceding with the light, and Miles brought 
up the rear. Their toil was arduous, owing to the 
uustable materials, and the slippery state of their 
path. Loose alum-rock slid from under their feet, 
often rendering it uncertain whether they had ot 
all expedited their journey by these exertions. 

Their conductor had taken the precaution to 
bind wisps of straw about bis feet, and his progress 
was thereby sufficiently facilitated to enable him 
to lend a helping hand, when required by his fol¬ 
lowers. 

The moon wae now riding towards the meridian, 
a silvery mist lay quietly outstretched, like a wind¬ 
ing lake, showing all the sinuosities of the valley, 
above which the hills and.moorlands rose out like 
snowy islands from the deep. In about an hour, 
with much ado, by dint of tumbling and scrarn- 
bliug, they arrived at a narrow ledge, about mid¬ 
way from the summit. Here their guide tarried, 
and each in turn was safely stationed on this slip¬ 
pery platform. 

44 Lay your offerings here,” said he, pointing to 
a hollow place scooped out of the rock. This be¬ 
ing done, he held the torch so that they beheld a 
low cavity, little bigger than where one person 
might creep through on all fours. 44 How do you 
choose to consult?” continued he, “together, or 
alone?” 

After a whisper with his friend. De Wilton Mid, 
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“ If there be space we would as lief essay this ad¬ 
venture together.” 

“ Enter, and I will give you the torch,” said their 
crusty guide; “I’ve known as valiant knights as 
ye be, mightily afeard o’ the dark. I’ll wait out¬ 
side here with your serving man, an’ help ya down 
again.” 

“ And what is it we do when fairly within, should 
we conclude to enter that evil looking place V' 

“ Ye will see a cleft in the rock to the right hand. 
Inquire there, after which lay your ear close and 
listen.” 

De Wilton did not feel quite assured by the man¬ 
ner of their conductor, which was certainly not 
calculated to allay suspicion, but it was too late 
to retract, and there would probably be more risk 
in a display of apprehension than tn boldly brav¬ 
ing out the danger. Stooping down, he took the 
light, and, creeping on his knees, was followed by 
his friend. They soon found themselves able to 
walk upright. He raised the torch and saw a 
small cavern, rugged, and of an irregular shape, j 
as though nature more than art had a share in its 
construction. The floor was wet, and the whole 
had a chill and sepulchral look, as though it were 
the very threshold of the grave. He shuddered as, 
side by side, they surveyed this mysterious recess. 
It was not more than three or four yards wide—no 
roof could be distinguished through the mist and 
smoke which curled heavily upward, as though a 
vent or outletexistcd in that direction. Slimy exu¬ 
dations trickled down the walls, rank and discolor¬ 
ed with lurid patches of discordant hue Look¬ 
ing more closely, they were soon aware of the 
crevice alluded to, were the questions and respon¬ 
ses were delivered. Though possessed of a more 
than ordinary share of animal courage, De Wilton 
could have wished the conversation had commen¬ 
ced by the unseen. It assuredly required some 
resolution to put the first question. He again 
looked carefully round. As far as the eye could 
penetrate there was not an individual besides them¬ 
selves within. He drew back once—the words 
froze on his lips—a chill and sickening shudder 
almost paralysed his faculties. Chiding himself 
for this pusillanimity, and with more desperation 
probably than true courage, he sharply inquired, 
“ Are we observed 7” 

“Yes.” 

The answer came back in a loud whisper, as 
though other lips were close to his ears. He 
started btfck, looked round and met the inquiring I 
glance ofhis companion, 

“ Didst hear aught ?” said De Wilton hastily, 

“Nothing, save a soft whisper—the sound was 
inarticulate, to me at least.” 

After a short pause lie again pursued the inqui- J 
■ 7 - 

“By whom?” 

“Ask not—they be idle interrogatories,” was 
the answer. 

“ Heardest thou these ?” again he demanded of 
Hubert. 

“ I heard a whisper only. Words, if any, were 
inaudible.” 

“ Sir John Neville is amissing. Knowest thou 
aught touching his departure 7” was the next ques¬ 
tion. 


“ And was it for this thou earnest hither ? I trow 
not. There is a fair form and a bright eye that is 
even now uppermost in thy thoughts, if not fore¬ 
most on thy tongue,” said the voice, in a sharp 
quick whisper, rather louder than before. 

“Knowestthou this mysterious visitor?” 

“The witch of Roseberry Topping hath eyes 
and ears in every place. Even the very walls 
have a tongue at her bidding. She whom thou 
seekest is of the mighty ones of the earth. Her 
path is hidden!” 

“ And is this thy skill ?” 

“ Tempt me not. I could give thee a glimpse of 
her—but hast thou courage ?” 

“ Enough, I trow, for this pleasant sight.” 

“1 know it, else thou hadst not sought me. Rc- 
memberest thou the church of St. Ravon, and the 
veiled lady at Ghent ?” 

“Ah, witch! How passed that secret hither?” 

“ Be still. It was she thou sawest at the castle.” 

“ How can this be ?” said De Wilton, with a 
tone sufficiently indicating his astonishment at so 
unexpected a disclosure. 

“ Thy doubts do not belie the truth—suffice it 
that she is not far hence.” 

“ But I know her not—for of a surety 1 am igno¬ 
rant as heretofore.” 

“ If thy love to her is sincere, thou wilt know 
more anon. Did the Cardinal tell thee nothing?” 

“Ah! again!” De Wilton paused a moment ere 
he raplied, in a softer whisper than before. “ He 
was full of mystery, but said I should hear of her 
shortly.” 

“ Listen! She is of the blood royal, though thou 
know it not.” 

“ Thy words are riddles, and do lack interpreta¬ 
tion even more than they.” 

“ There will be a rougher skein to unravel ere 
thou be many days older. Thou broughtest let¬ 
ters to England, but their import was unknown to 
thee—’tis well—the very wind might babble it 
again. If thou have courage, a high destiny 
awaits thee; if a coward, the hurdle and the block, 
and a traitor’s grave 

“ My courage was never doubted heretofore.” 

“ Thou bast a ring.” 

“ It hath gone from me. Knowest thou that 
mystic jewel ?” 

“Again this idle questioning? My knowledge 
is boundless as the winds. The ring is on thine 
hand.” 

He raised his hand—sure enough the red and 
glittering opal was there ! Astonished beyond 
measure, he cried out, “ Accursed thing—it bodes 
no good!” 

“ Art quarrelling already with thy good fortune ? 
Ingratc—thatcharmed jewel is beyond all price. 
By it thou mayest be advanced to honors thine 
eyes would ache even to behold. See thou lose it 
not.” 

“ This ! reeking from the pestilent vapors of the 
grave!” 

“ Even so. I got it thenee. for know, short¬ 
sighted mortal, I am not seen save in the body of 
another. My spirit is forbidden a tabernacle of its 
own. What if it were the cast off, the decaying 
relics of the Lady Neville, when I waited for thee 
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in the courtyard of the castle, and from her finger 
thou dre west oft* the ring 7” 

De Wiltoa felt as though the cold and clammy 
fingers of the dead were locked within his own. 
That haanted ring clung to him—he felt its pollu¬ 
ted touch—the faint breath of the charnel-house 
rose to his nostrils—his limbs grew rigid—one hor¬ 
rible thought possessed him—the unknown, it 
might be, was another of these disembodied fiends, 
a thing built up out of the spoils—the refuse of hu¬ 
manity ;—peradventure, the witch herself, in ano¬ 
ther shape that his heart yawned for—the loath¬ 
some dead he had clasped in the giddy dance— 
looked on with delight, and even with a tenderer 
interest. False siren! the thought sickened him— 
his brain swam with horror—he felt conscious that 
his faculties were giving way—a piercing shriek 
seemed as though it had dissolved the very ele¬ 
ments of his existence, and he fell, utterly bereft 
even of the appearance of life. 

When De Wilton opened his eyes it was yet 
dark. His memory was like the trembling wave, 
all was broken, indistinct. Images, reflections, so 
disjointed, so confounded with each other, that the 
phantasma presented but a mass of incoherent 
forms, without any clue to gather up and recon¬ 
struct their fragments. He feltsomething horrible 
had taken place, but could not represent its out¬ 
line, its appalling image to the mind. The first 
distinct perception was the consciousness of a 
close and pent up atmosphere, with a laborious 
breathing, and a sluggish earthy odor pervading 
his nostrils. He stretched out his hands—the only 
object within his reach was the slippery floor, on 
which he appeared to have lain at full length. 
Gathering himself up, ho stood on his feet, then 
moving a few steps, lie fancied a heap of coffins 
arrested his progress. Fearful was the first dawn 
of memory that lighted upon him. Was he im¬ 
mured 7—a living inhumation—buried in some 
unknown vault,—shutout, separated for ever from 
his kind; with the dead for his companions, in 
whose likeness he must shortly appear 7 Had he 
been left here to perish by a lingering and cruel 
death ? The thought was madness. Ho dashed 
his forehead against the walls of ids dungeon. In 
one of these paroxysms his clenched fingers 
grasped the ring ; the whole preceding train of 
circumstances Hashed suddenly upon him. That 
accursed witch had assuredly been the contriver 
of the mischief; he bitterly bewailed his folly, his 
imprudence. He raved,—he exj>ostulated by 
turns, until his natural firmness, arising from a 
well-regulated confidence, was restored. By giv¬ 
ing up all for lost, every chance of escape would 
be cut off*, and he was determined to explore the 
length and breadth of his prison-house. It seemed 
to be a long narrow vault only—without any per¬ 
ceptible outlet. Holding up his hand, a faint but 
sudden flash from the ring arrested his attention. 
Was this ring, as the witch darkly intimated, 
charged with his destiny, like those in Eastern 
romance? Was one of the genii imprisoned in 
this fiery dungeon for his special use and protec¬ 
tion 7 No wonder that in the present excited state 
of his imagination these improbabilities found a 
place, and he clung even to this glimmering of 
hope rather than the ray leas despair which first 
3 


assailed him. The ring was again dark—he rais¬ 
ed his hand, when it flashed faintly as before; 
there was not a glimmer visible from which this 
could be the reflection, but it was just possible that 
from some source or another it had taken place. 
Encouraged by this kindly omen, he considered a 
awhile, his eyes bent on the floor, Was he de¬ 
ceived ?—a ray of light moved towards one corner 
and disappeared. He looked up, and presently a 
brighter beam streamed through a crevice in the 
roof, and, almost or ere he was aware, the mysteri¬ 
ous unknown stood before him! 

He was dumb either with fear or wonder, yet 
there was the same arch smile, playful,bewitching 
as before. Surely danger could not lurk under so 
sweet a form. Then he thought of the dead rot¬ 
ting in the cerements; the foul incarnation she 
assumed, and which, doubtless, she could change 
as it suited her purpose. He shrunk back as 
though her very form exhaled pollution. She held 
a lamp, and, laying it on the pile of coffins that lie 
now saw, thus addressed him: 

44 So, sir knight, am I to turn knight-errantres« 
for thy deliverance from spells and incantations 7” 

44 They that hide can find.” 

44 Doubtless ; and they that consult witches and 
bogles at dead o’ night may expect some pains for 
their trouble.” * 

44 Peradventure the witch I wot of stands before 
me.” 

44 Surely thy brains are gone a witch-finding, or, 
it may be, extirpate with sorcery and ill-feeding.” 

44 Who art thou, being of fear and mystery 7” 

“Not so doleful, prithee! 1 am a poor stray 
damsel, concerning whom there once went forth a 
most valorous and puissant knight, to ask counsel 
from the witch of Roseberry Topping.” 

44 And was no wiser for his pains,” said De Wil¬ 
ton, encouraged by her address. 44 Where am I, 
kind dame 7” 

44 Dost take me for a witch ?” 

44 Verily I do, and no spell but thine has bound 
me.” 


44 Gramercy, art thou in love, sir knight 7” 

He shuddered when lie thought of the witch, 
whom he still suspected as one and the same with 
the incomprehensible thing in his presence. Yet 
even witchery was divested of half its terrors when 
he looked on this beautiful mystery. 

44 Tell me, I prithee, unto what wicked place thy 
arts have conveyed me.” 

44 Under the very foundations of the abbey; and 
the spot where we now stand is the family vault of 
the Neville’s therein.” 

Horror again held him dumb. The reluctant 
confession of Sir John respecting the ring was now 
explained, to wit, that it had belonged to his wife, 
and buried with her, but, in some unaccountable 
manner purloined from her grave. The mystery 
seemed to get more entangled. Every subsequent 
occurrence only rendering it more impenetrable. 

44 Now I will play the witch,” said the dame, 
44 and unriddle thy thoughts; and what if they 
should be true!” she continued with a strange and 
portentous look. 

44 But it cannot be,’’said he, with some increduli¬ 
ty, 44 that the form before me is that of the Lady 

Neville.” Cr\^\o 
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44 It ia not. Once possessing a human shape, its 
likeness may be changed at will. Rememberest 
thou the dame so officiously handed to her coach 
by a gay cavalier, and from whom that ring was 
taken T” 

Here a malicious laugh suggested that the foul 
fiend was bodily before his eyes. 

11 And for what purpose ami brought hither?” 
he inquired. 

14 That thou mnyest hear what the witch left un¬ 
told yesternight. Said ‘she not that mystic ring 
might peradventure lead thee to great honors? 
Whomsoever I delight in, could I not lift, ay, to the 
very pinnacle of earthly greatness? I have met 
thee ere now, and in a foreign land I thought thee 
fitted for some high enterprise, and I see the vic¬ 
tor’s wreath, it may be a crown, upon thy brow. 
Listen, and be wise.” 

“ I purchase not even a crown by unholy arts 
and alliances.” 

14 Nor needest thou, impatient, ungrateful as 
thou art. Thou findest I am mistress both of the 
past and the future ; wilt follow 'my guidance so 
far as thou offend not thy conscience and thy 
faith?” 

De Wilton looked steadfastly at the beautiful 
and extraordinary being before him. His feelings 
prompted an assent. 

44 Remember,” she cried, 44 the highest honors 
await thee; nor to this end need thou ally thyself 
with the powers of evil.” 

“I promise,” said De Wilton. 

“ Swear," said the unknown; 44 stay—not so”— 
she smiled— 44 on the Word of a true knight!” 

44 My pledge.” 

She held out her hand for his salute, with a dig¬ 
nity that would have graced royalty itself,but he 
hesitated. 

44 Nay, fear not, I am not wbat I seem. Thou 
mayest kiss this book without fear of perjury.” 

44 He took her beautiful hand, imprinting thereon 
a kiss, which seemed to thrill through his soul as 
he felt the soft pressure on his lips. 

44 1 took thee prisoner^” she said, with a winning 
smile, 44 until thou didst plight thine allegiance. 
Pardon me, in that I must now be absent for a 
season, whilst I leave thee in darkness and soli¬ 
tude, "Tis needful for thy safety. There be foes 
on our track, but deliverance is at hand—soon and , 
unexpected the downfal of our enemies !” 

She suddenly disappeared behind a projecting 
angle at the extremity of the vault, and left him 
again to his own thriftless meditations. He some¬ 
times fancied it was a dream, or that he was mad, 
and imagination was the artificer, cheering his 
dark cell with these extravagant creations. Then, 
again, memory fisrbad tins fearful surmise. He 
remembered, during his sojourn at Ghent, a form 
like the mysterious one who now held him priso¬ 
ner, had thrown herself strangly in his way. He 
had met her veiled amongst worshippers and de¬ 
votees; masked in the giddy revel, amongst the 
highest and noblest born of the land. At times a 
few vague and inexplicable words had passed. 
He could not doubt it was the same being, but her 
motives, the objects of her pursuit, and even her 
very nature, were alike inscrutable. 

Wearied and dissatisfied with conjectures, the 


lapse of time was unnoticed. Many hours had, 
however, passed, when his reverie was broken in 
upon by a sudden light, and a smart tap on the shoul¬ 
der. Turning round he saw a little shrivelled ca¬ 
daverous being, whose lengthened jaws, and eyes 
stretched to their utmost use, sufficiently betrayed 
his astonishment at this unexpected meeting. He 
was clad in a leathern jerkin, a belt buckled 
loosely round the waist contained sundry imple¬ 
ments appertaining to some laborious occupation. 
His legs and feet were cased in calves' hide, with 
the hair outermost. Another, and a younger indi¬ 
vidual, was at his back, and both showing unequi¬ 
vocal symptoms of wonder at the interview. 

44 Dost gang hither, goodman, without either 
spade or pickaxe ? Marry, your dead carcass 
now adays will travel to its own grave—cheating 
sexton’s o’ their dues. How came thou in thy 
grave, without so much as to say— 4 By your good 
leave, Master Sexton?’” 

De Wilton was greatly amused at the oddity of 
the surnrdse, replying somewhat jocosely— 

44 1 am not here of my own free will, and right 
glad I shall be o’ thy good help for my escape.” 

44 Nay, nay, thee waurna put here for biggin o’ 
kirks. Stop a bit, master. I maun first examine 
thee privily, as justice says. I'm sexton, an’here’s 
my fee-simple, as t’ owd clerk says; an* by what 
authority art here without my privity or consent, 
trespassing on these my underground enclo¬ 
sures ?” 

Abundantly gratified at his own eloquence, a 
wink of self-approval was conveyed to hi9 assis¬ 
tant, who stood behind, with arms crossed, await¬ 
ing the final disposal of the culprit. The latter 
could hove laughed with right good will at this 
absurd interrogatory, but he was not just now in 
the humor fora jest. 

44 Prithee, ha’ done with thy foolery. I have 
other business,” said he, attempting to push this 
garrulous and shrivelled atomy aside. 

44 Foolery, quotha .'—-foolery ? Hearest thee. 
Hal ? Look ! Aha, that cursed ring again ! 1 
think Auld Nick is t’ owner on’t.” 

He held the torch for a more accurate survey. 

44 1 am sure enough,” continued he scratching his 
head. 44 How the dule gat he it ?” 

44 We’ll tak him before t’ questors directly. 
Knave—rogue—burglariously hast thou entered 
here, for which tbou must answer to thy betters. 
Thou comes a-robbing the dead—purloining the 
jewels which the King has laid hands upon.” 

44 Robbing the graves !” cried out the accused. 
44 Verily it were a bold tongue that gave such 
thought utterance. Go to, fool, and lead me forth 
of this. Such silly conceits become not thy grey 
hairs.” ' 

44 By the rood, Hal, but we must lay on the gyves. 
I tell thee the questors havet’ King’s commission 
to punish with death or bonds such as do cheat, 
conceal, purloin, or destroy the goods, chattels, 
and all sundry—sundry—Hal, I’ve forgot—how 
went the proclamation ?” 

44 Prithee, save thy breath; I will accompany 
you without further hinderance; but 111 not be 
bound like a fool to the whipping-post. Up, knave, 
I follow.” 

Hal, with great care, and a wary eye erawled 
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away like a beaten hound, congratulating himself 
at so signal an escape. They took his parole, and 
led the way to a corner of the vault. Here a con¬ 
cealed door, now open, showed a narrow flight of 
steps, down which the breeze blew freshly from 
above. They were soon clear of the vault, and on 
crossing the deserted aisles of the chapel, De Wil¬ 
ton was startled at its solitude and desertion. The 
priest, driven from the altar, the rich vestments, 
the offerings, all were gone. No lights blazed, nor 
frankincense curled in graceful eddies round the 
roof;—darkness and silence brooded over them, 
save the hollow arches reverberating their trend, 
and the glimmer of their lamp reflected by some 
tinselled saint, or gilded martyr. 

“This way—this way,” cried the sexton, as De 
Wilton lingered a moment to gaze on the deserted 
grandeur that surrounded him. A door in the cor¬ 
ner of a pillar opened to a narrow corridor which, 
after many windings, led them to the refectory, 
where, by the light of one solitary lump, and a 
blazing heap of fagots, two personages were appa¬ 
rently in earnest discourse, insomuch that the first 
entry of the gravedigger and his companions was 
scarcely noticed. But Gregory, with one of his 
most insinuating grimaces, thus opened his baran -1 
guei- 

44 May it please your worships"—a pause, during 
which they loolfed round, surveying the intruders 
with a curious and not very conciliatory glance. 

“Thine errand,” said the elder of the two—a 
very demure, official looking sort of person. 

44 May it please your worships,” again he com¬ 
menced, 44 we have found a caitiff, who, by the 
instigation .of the devil, and not having the fear of 
our lord the King and your honors before his eyes, 
hath, with rapine and a grievous onslaught—and 
—and—I forgot, Hal,—Oh, hath despoiled our 
lord the King, his treasury, in this religious house, 
of which your worships be guardians and adminis¬ 
trators.” 

A smile at the pompous formality by which they 
were addressed, greeted this garrulous protector, 
of hie sovereign's rights. 

44 Which is the thief?” inquired his Majesty’s! 
representative. 

44 Here, good masters,” said Gregory and his 
deputy. Each laying a hand on the prisoner’s 
shoulder, they forthwith, with many additional in¬ 
ventions and exaggerations, began to accuse him. 

44 Hale him to prison,” said the elder commis¬ 
sioner, when they had finished. 44 We will ex¬ 
amine him on the morrow. Having much to do, 
the time will not permit our investigation at pre¬ 
sent.” 

44 Please ye, my gracious lords, but he still keeps 
the ring, touching which Sir John Neville did make 
grievous outcry, and your poor servants here had 
nigh come to great trouble.” 

44 Gentlemen,"said De Wilton, 44 for such I trow 
ye be, I am incapable of the crime which these 
scurvy knaves do attest. I am for the present a 
visitor at the castle of Sir John Neville, who will 
assuredly resent this contumely on his friend.” 

44 We believe Sir John Neville hath not shown 
great reverence for, nor readiness to obey, the 
King’s behests. Is he not on the list ?” inquired 
the elder functionary from his companion. 


44 He is,” was the only reply. 

44 However—what was tby business, and how 
earnest thou in the vault, whence we suppose thou 
dost not deny to have been taken ?” 

These hireling judges would hear nothing fur¬ 
ther, and De Wilton, with an ill grace, was forced 
to submit to another incarceration. Gregory and 
his assistant would have taken off the ring, and 
indeed the wearer was nothing loath to be rid of it, 
but his hand, swelled and tumid with excitement, 
would not yield to their efforts. However unwil¬ 
lingly, therefore, the ring was allowed to remain 
for the present. Being delivered up to the keeping 
of an attendant, he was deposited forthwith in a 
place used as a temporary dungeon, strongly bar¬ 
red and bolted, near the abbot’s kitchen; once more 
leftto himself, and shut out from light and warmth, 
to ruminate on the strange mishaps, which trode 
on each other’s heels so closely. A cold wind 
pointed out the window, or rather loophole, where, 
through bars of stout iron, the snow, as well as 
moonlight, found a ready admission. By and by, 
as he came to a closer examination of his cell, and 
peeping curiously about, he thought he heard a 
low whistle outside. He listened—it was repeat¬ 
ed. Cautiously answering with the same note, 
something was thrown through the barB. Stoop¬ 
ing to examine the nature of the mission, another 
fell at his feet; some friend had furnished him 
with a file and a crowbar- He went to work in 
good earnest, and, by dint of hard labor, contrived 
to make a vacancy wide enough to admit his per 
son. Creeping cautiously forwards, for the walls 
were of enormous thickness, he drew himself, head 
foremost, out of the window, and looking round, 
saw a fellow sauntering about, evidently on the 
watch for his egress. The opening, luckily, whs 
not far from the ground, Laying hold, therefore, 
on a projecting buttress, he sprung forth, and fell 
at full length on a convenient cushion of snow, 
which the wind had driAed beneath. Immediate¬ 
ly his unknown deliverer was at his side. He 
whispered— 

44 This way—climb the wall, and we are safe.’* 

Looking up, De Wilton saw the friendly counte¬ 
nance of Miles Chatburn. 

41 We are in the abbey garden,” he continued. 
44 Haste—horses are waiting on the other side.” 

44 By whose contrivance?” 

14 A friend. It has only just been told us that 
yon rascals bad thee »’ their clutches, Hush—be 
silent until we’re out of barm’s way.” 

Silently and safely they climbed the wall. Their 
steeds were in waiting, and they were soon out of 
immediate danger. All the information that Miles 
either would or could communicate was, that a fair 
dame had been the means of his rescue, and that a 
place of safety was provided. Matters, too, he 
said, had gone ill at the castle since their depar¬ 
ture. Sir John had been denounced. His effects 
were under forfeiture, and it was lucky that he 
was absent when the commissioners’ warrant ar¬ 
rived, else his person had been committed to close 
custody. Further, Miles declared, he had no in¬ 
formation to give. 

His exultation at the escape showed his former 
sense of danger to De Wilton more imminent than 
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what could arise merely from the abstraction of a 
bauble from the abbey treasures. 

Their journey was now on foot, over the hills, 
and an hour's hard toil brought them to a narrow 
valley by the edge of a frozen watercourse. A 
rugged path led them to what seemed the ruins of 
an old mill; towards which Miles beckoned his 
companion. Entering a broken archway, they de¬ 
scended a runious flight of stairs, and through a 
dark passage, into what appeared to have been the 
cellars or storehouses of the establishment. His 
heart misgave him as to the issue of the adventure, 
and he was just meditating on the possibility or 
expediency of a retreat, when l»e heard a low 
knock thrice—a door opened, and they entered a 
small chamber. Underneath a lamp, that hung 
from the ceiling,he recognized his friend Sir John 
Neville. His suspicions vanished—the two friends 
cordially and joyfully embraced, and congratula¬ 
tions and explanations were interchanged. 

44 The night I was so unexpectedly absent," said 
Sir John ,•* ere I had been long in my chamber, 
and, I well remember, I was just making a more 
accurate examination of the ring, when 1 heard the 
door opened; turning suddenly to ascertain the 
cause of such unusual intrusion, 1 beheld a masked j 
figure standing in the entrance. 4 1 have a mes-j 
sage unto thee,’ said the disguised envoy.' 

4 Say on,' I replied, sorely startled at this ad¬ 
dress, as the mysterious re-appearance of the ring 
led me to apprehend some pending and unfore¬ 
seen evil. 

‘ To the possessor of that ring is my mission.’ 

* Is it peace?’ I inquired. 

* It is good, and not evil,' was the reply. 

4 Unto what purport?’ was the next question. 

4 Thine honor and advancement—but further I 
am not intrusted with.' 

4 What sign bringest thou?’ 
v 4 Follow, and it shall be told thee,' was the only 
answer he would vouchsafe. I followed with but 
little hesitation, first buckling on my defences. I 
felt confident we were on the eve of a solution to 
our enigma, and I crept after him cautiously and 
in silence. Horses were outside, and I was con¬ 
ducted hither.” 

44 If that were all, it is scarce worth the adven¬ 
ture," said De Wilton. 4< But what is become of 
the ring ?” 

44 It hath been given to another. I believe this 
piece of knight-errantry was intended for thy spe¬ 
cial commission,” said Sir John. 

“ More mystery still; when will this ruffled web 
unravel?" 

44 All in good time; we have work to do will 
need all the appliances wc can bring forth." 

44 I'm thinking 'tis well you’re here, Sir John." 

“How?” 

“ You are denounced; your house is seized,and 
your person out of durance only by reason of your 
unexpected departure." 

44 It hath been told me already. Ill tidings have 
swift wings. But let yon lacivious hog beware. 
His crown totters. The day will come!" Sir 
John struck his clenched hand upon the bench; 
his face flushed and hot with anticipated ven¬ 
geance.— 44 True,” he continued 1 “ I have been 
strangely extricated from his gripe. Dragged, 


Providentially it may bc,from his savage and mur¬ 
derous hands. Thou art probably destined to an 
important part in the coining drama, though igno~ 
rant as yet even of the action and the plot. 1 am 
ignorant myself on this head—our affairs are mov¬ 
ed by an invisible hand." 

Hardly had he spoken, ere a messenger in a 
monkish garb slowly entered. 

41 Benedicite” said he, stretching out his han Js \ 
“we crave your presence at the council. To-nighl 
the royal stranger will be declared." 

The council-chamber was neither better nor 
worse than a large underground granary; once 
used as such by its possessor, and well fitted for 
its present occupation, both by reason of its conve¬ 
nience and perfect seclusion. A passage led from 
the small chamber where Sir John received his 
friend, along which they immediately hastened to 
join audience with the chiefs. A low door, latch¬ 
ed and bolted, admitted them; when they saw 
about a score of individuals, many of great rank 
and standing in the north, seated round a long ta¬ 
ble, or rather trestle. A smoky lamp was the only 
medium of illumination, giving a portentous cha¬ 
racter to the scene, exaggerated by dimness and 
the lurid clouds which seemed to brood over this 
ripening embryo of treason. A seat at the upper 
end was still vacant. They had taken their places 
in silence, and not a word was spoken, either by 
way of recognition or remark. De Wilton, look¬ 
ing round, saw his friend, Hubert De Burgh, and 
two or three others, newly added to their ranks. 
A glance only passed between them, and all be¬ 
came abstracted and meditative as before. De 
Wilton felt alight tap on the shoulder; looking 
round, a figure beckoned him towards the door, 
lie obeyed the signal, and from the dark space 
beyond he beard a whisper in his ear. 

“Thrice was my purpose frustrated. Once, 
when that ring was given to another; again, 
through thy swoon in the witch’s cave, rendering 
another interview necessary; and lastly, thy be¬ 
ing discovered in the vault by those who helped 
thee to a dungeon. It was from them I procured 
the ring; but they have now changed places with 
thee. Hitherto I have countervailed these mis¬ 
chances, another may not so easily be overcome 
with all the power and prescience I possess. Hast 
thou the ring V 1 

“ I have.” 

44 Let it not leave thine hand. Be silent and 
discreet.” 

De Wilton immediately recognised his beautiful 
unknown, and, whether of earthly or spiritual ori¬ 
gin, love had first lighted the torch of his ambition, 
and he resolved to commit himself to its guidance. 
Ere he could reply she had disappeared. 

Soon after he had resumed his seat, another 
door opened, and the Prior of Guisborough, w ith 
hands clasped and a solemn gait, entered the as¬ 
sembly. They niose, bowing reverently to this 
representative of their faith. The acknowledg¬ 
ment was received with a great show of humility. 
White and flowing locks gave a sanctity to his 
look, much increased by his devout and quiet de¬ 
meanor. He did not sit down, but addressed them 
briefly as follows:— 

44 Brethren aid friends, the Sovereign Pontiff, 
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the Vicegerent of Heaven, hath now absolved you 
or your allegiance to Henry Tudor. 

A low murmur of approbation greeted this an¬ 
nouncement. 

Immediately there entered a fair and stately 
form, followed by female attendants, whom De 
Wilton again recognised as the mysterious being 
who seemed to be the arbitrcss of his destiny. But 
he held his peace, and, repressing all tokens of a 
prior knowledge, awaited the result. 

With a modest dignity she took her station at the 
head of the council, the Prior on her right, when 
the chiefs arose. Waving her hand, she thus ad¬ 
dressed them: 

44 Friends, companions in one common cause, 
and sharing one common danger, it hath pleased 
an all-wise Providence to appoint me to a duty, 
which, however unworthy or unwilling to execute, 
I must now discharge. My birth demands one 
privilege, and its exercise, though repugnant to my 
private thoughts, I owe to my country and my faith. 
I have plighted my troth, and he whom I have cho¬ 
sen is of the royal lineage. To this only 1 bound 
myself. And now let him stand forth who holds 
my pledge.” 

A deep silence ensued; but every eye glanced 
round to ascertain the object of her choice, save 
that of De Wilton, who stood forth as the betrothed 
of their future queen. Holding up his right hand, 
the fiery opal shot an auspicious lustre. 

41 Pardon me Sir John,” she continued, 14 if, at 
ray request, the ring was taken. The purpose I 
may now explain. I was educated in a convent 
at Ghent; but it was the cardinal’s wish it should 
not be in perfect seclusion. Unknown, I often mix¬ 
ed with the crowd, where I saw De Wilton. The 
Cardinal approved, and indeed- first directed my 
choice. His royal lineage was not unknown; but 
I feared lest he who won my heart might not be¬ 
stow his own. A well-known superstition, if such 
it be, came to my aid—to wit, that if a maiden 
would win lawfully another’s love, let her present 
him with a ring from a dead hand; by which token, 
if she can procure it, he shall prove faithful to her 
choice. Pardon me, De Wilton,” said she, ex¬ 
tending her hand; 44 1 now plight my troth before 
these our trusty lieges. Whether I procured the 
good offices of the Witch of Rose berry, or took her 
place, it is of little use to inquire; and thus our 
mystery is ended.” 

A murmur of applause greeted this announce¬ 
ment, and De Wilton kissed the hand held out for 
his acceptance. 

44 Mine,” said he, 44 is assuredly a royal lineage. 
From Catherine of France and Owen Tudor I 
claim descent. My person and my services 1 de¬ 
vote to God and my country.” 

There was joy and thanksgiving in every heart, 
and many a bosom on that memorable night, throb¬ 
bed with anticipated success. 


We are ruined, not by what we really want, but 
by what we think we do ; therefore never go a- 
broad in search of your wants; if they be real 
wants, they will come home in search of yon ; for 
he that buys what he does not want, will soon 
want what he cannot buy. 


ORIGINAL. 

The Peruvian Girl. 

bt a Midshipman. 

Dear lady, take the parting kiss, 

For we on earth shall meet no more; 

With thee I’ve pass’d some hours of bliss— 
But now I leave thy sunny shore. 

This land of sunshine and of flowers, 

I oft will hold in memory, 

When in my own dear native bowers— 

When far upon the lonely sea. 

Whene’er I came you smiled on me, 

You prais'd my own lov’d land, 

And, oh! for that I worshipp’d thee, 

1 dared to bow and kiss thy hand. 

You call’d me then, enthusiast, 

You smil’d that I, that land so lov’d,— 

For her I’ve sail'd through storm and blast, 
For her through ev’ry clime have rov’d. 

If e’er shall come dark danger’s hour, 

I’ll guard her with my heart’s warm blood; 

And let the storm or battle lower, 

I still for her will roam the flood. 

I go to seek the fair green Isles, 

That gem yon blue and distant sea; 

Where Nature ever sheds her smiles, 

O’er her own children wild and free. 

I go to India's distant clime, 

Where dark age on dark age has roll’d, 

Amidst wild scenes of blood and crime— 
Where virtue yields to conquering gold. 

Oh! then again, I hope once more, 

My own dear, lovely land to see; 

To tread that gay and happy shore, 

Where dwell the gen’rous, brave and fiee. 

Then oft my thoughts shall turn to where 
Those happy hours with thee were pass’d; 

When all your joys you bid me share, 

And wish’d those hours fore’er might last. 

Then take, dear girl, my parting kiss, 

For we, lov’d one, shall meet no more; 

With thee I’ve passed some hours of bliss— 
Adieu—adieu!—those joys are o’er. 

Callao , Peru. 


Man, says an elegant writer, can enjoy nothing 
to effect, alone. Some one must lean on his arm; 
listen to his observation: point out secret beauties; 
and become, as it were, a partner in his feelings, 
or his impressions are comparatively dull and 
spiritless. Pleasures are increased in proportion 
aa they are participated; as roses, innoculated 
with roses, grow double in the process. 
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ORIGINAL. 

Serenade a. 

Music ! thou dearest gift, which heaven has lent, 
to cheer the trial hours of fallen man ! Purest of 
all earth’s pleasures, it turns the soul from the 
world and its cares, refines and exalts it, and pre¬ 
pares it to receive that schooling, which is to fit it 
for its future home on high, where it shall ever 
dwell in love and music. 

I love the solemn organ pealing its anthems to 
heaven—the gentle flute, breathing tenderness— 
the guitar, sacred to love and moonlight—the 
swelling clarionett—the piano, telling of the quiet 
pleasures of home ; but neither sacred organ, nor 
pensive flute, nor clarionett with its notes of linked 
sweetness long drawn out, can stir my soul as 
martial music. The trumpet’s blast shakes my 
spirit to its centre. Deeds of high emprise, the 
pomp of war, rush to my mind, and all that is 
dazzling and glorious in the world’s history is told 
forth in the mingled harmony of a warlike band. 
All music produces a pensive feeling. Even the 
merry strains of the ball-room, when heard afar 
brings to the lonely listener, remembrances of 
youth and joy, and memory presents to his heart 
those who once trod with him the festive hall, and 
sighing he whispers— 

44 Music seems like mournful wailing 

In the halls where we have met.” 

Who has not felt the added charms motion gives 
to music. To this is owing much of the fascination 
of dancing. On the ocean we have marked it, 
when the flapping sail has seemed to swing in 
time to the singing of some ballnd-loving sailor, 
or lonely passenger’s flute—or rowing, some gen¬ 
tle summer eve, while the 44 voices keep tune and 
the oars keep time”—or, when leaning o’er the 
Battery railing, listening to the music from the 
castle, to which distance has lent enchantment, 
while the restless waves are slowly rocking an 
anchored vessel, and its tall masts are moving to 
and fro’ against the brilliant western sky. But, 
music, delicious as it may be in every situation, is 
surrounded with double enchantments when it 
breaks the silence of deep midnight—while the 
trees are waving slowly across your window in 
the summer breeze, and throwing their flickering 
shadows over your moon illumined room. A 
serenade is a witching combination of music and 
moonlight. Then thought, with its inconceivable 
rapidity, flies through ages in a moment, when 
we are suddenly aroused by music, although 
awakened by the first note, we fancy we have 
long listened to its strains, and have passed 
through many a fairy scene, where music has been 
steeping our souls in Elysium. As the man in 
eastern story, who imagined himself a wanderer 
from home for many long years, when this event¬ 
ful history had passed through his brain, while 
plunging and withdrawing his head from a vase 
of water. But, when fully awake, and conscious 
of the reality of those soul-subduing tones, which 
have floated through our dreams, a luxurious pen-, 
siveness steals over us, and our minds revert to 
scenes of happiness which are past, and loved 
ones absent or lost. The remembrance brings no 


pain, and the tears which flow to our eyes, spring 
from that mixed feeling which old Ossian terms the 
“joy of grief.” We have but one sense—our 
souls are filled with music. It is everywhere— 
the air is breathing of it—the world is all music, 
and as its ravishing tones float out in the brilliant 
night, the soul rises with it to the pure cerulean 
depths above, where it acknowledges the truth of 
the theory of old, the spheres are moving to music, 
and the evening stars are singing for joy. Now 
we realize heaven, and our hearts are filled with 
that soothing certainty, we shall surely behold our 
lost and loved ones again. Nay, we are sure they 
are near partaking or inspiring our calm happi¬ 
ness. 

Visions of pleasure we have past—all that is 
beautiful in life, pass slowly before us. Should 
some early melody be touched, our home and an¬ 
cient friends appear. The fascinations of the 
opera, the gorgeous scenery of eastern story, the 
varied magnificence of the heavens, the ocean’s 
measured tramp, the pageantry of kings, all that 
is brilliant in painting, or touching in poetry, 
comes rushing o’er the soul arrayed in tenfold 
allurement, and, with hearts dissolved in bliss, we 
wish thus to pass life away, lying dreamingly lis¬ 
tening to such heaven-born strains with the moon’s 
light shining over us. 

The serenade has ever been the lover’s most 
successful engine, while carrying on the siege of 
beauty’s heart. In Spain, particularly, they avail 
themselves of it to a great degree. Under many 
a balcony, the faithful cavalier may be heard to 
44 strike the light guitar” to the ojos brxUiantes of his 
senoritm, and through the lattice the flutter of a 
white handkerchief or the waving of a hlly hand 
gives token his strains are heard and accepted; 
while from another window perhaps may be seen 
the angry father, flaming with rage, and threaten¬ 
ing dire vengeance against the intruder on his 
night’s rest, and presumptuous aspirer after the 
hand of his matchless ninita. 

I once knew an ardent lover, who had tried 
every means to obtain the heart of his fair mis¬ 
tress, but could not succeed. The serenade was 
recommended, as it has been known to produce 
great eflects. He accordingly collected together 
some fine musicians, and assisted with bis own 
voice, for he sang finely. The night was cold and 
damp, he heeded it not, but sang with the more 
ardor. The next morning he called on his charmer 
to reap the reward of his efforts. She spoke not 
of it. In vain he hinted—she did not or would not 
understand him. At length he ventured to ask 
her if the music of last night pleased her. 

44 Music,” she said, 44 1 heard none, hut slept 
soundly all night.” 

Alas, poor lover!—he had been unable to 44 chase 
dull sleep from beauty’s eye,” and left her pre¬ 
sence in utter despair. 

Another whom I knew, fared much happier. 
The lady was one of high degree. Her beauty 
and wealth brought around her a large circle of 
adorers. There were many of talent, and who 
stood high in the world’s esteem, but as yet the 
fair Julia had chosen none. Pleased with the ad¬ 
miration she excited, blooming in health, and high 
in spirits, she could not eonsent to give up all her 
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adorers for one, and resign the delights of being a 
belle, for the more sober pleasures of a wife. Of 
late, her attention bad been attracted by a pale 
intellectual young man who seemed ever to follow 
her steps, and whose eyes were fixed on hers. 
She knew him for a young student whose family 
was received in the best society, but who were not 
possessed of wealth. His profession he looked 
forward to as his only means of support. He sel¬ 
dom spoke, but when he did, it was with a power 
and feeling which strongly interested her. Insen¬ 
sibly Julia, on entering a room, cast her eyes 
around for her gentle admirer, and there he was 
ever seen, in some retired corner, regardless of 
the brilliant crowd which surrounded him, his 
dark eyes seeking hers with an expression of the 
most mournful tenderness. 

Julia's father was very anxious for her to marry, 
and one day he called her to him, and made it a 
particular request, she would fix her choice on one 
of her admirers. “I am old,” he said, 44 and wish 
to see you settled ere I depart.” She evaded the 
subject, but however, promised to consider it that 
night. 

It was a lovely night in June, when the fair 
heiress was awakened from her dreams by the 
delicious strains of a serenade beneath her win¬ 
dow. She was ever an enthusiastic admirer of 
music, and now, as she listened to the serenade 
with intense pleasure, her thoughts were roving 
to every scene of happiness she had passed, and 
those she loved became doubly dear. In spite of 
herself the pale expressive face of the young stu¬ 
dent was ever before her, and his dark and tender 
eyes were peering at her through her waking 
visions. 

44 Do you hear that enchanting music 7” she said 
to her aunt who slept in the same room with her. 

44 Yes.” 

44 Well, listen to me—Father to-day begged me 
to decide immediately which of my suitors I would 
accept, as he wished me to marry. I have no 
preference, and thought of casting lots, but have 
now concluded to accept him who has brought 
hither such delicious music as we hear below, ns 
a reward for his trouble and the taste he has 
shown in his selections. I will go and tell papa 
so.” 

44 A very romantic decision truly, and worthy a 
heroine of olden times. I think you had better 
get up a tournament, or wake, like Mary of Scot¬ 
land,” 

Julia's aunt saw her leave the room, and still 
imagined her joking, but the whimsical girl was 
in earnest, and crossing the entry she opened her 
father's door. 

14 Father, do you hear that music 7” 

44 To be sure I do,” he growled, 44 and if I had 
them here I would wring all their necks—a pesti¬ 
lent set of fellows to wake me just as I fell in a 
dose.” 

44 Papa, you surprise me: I, on the contrary, am 
so charmed that I have lost my heart to the one 
who could give me such a sweet serenade.” 

44 Pshaw!” 

44 Do you remember you asked me to-day to ac¬ 
cept one of my admirers for a husband—well, I 
have chosen him who is giving me such delightful 
music below.” 


“ Go to bed child, and do not stay here talking 
nonsense.” 

44 But, papa, lam in earnest, and you will find 
it so to-morrow—and, papa,you shall have a sere¬ 
nade once a week.” 

But her father had 44 turned his face unto the 
wall,” and covering up his head, muttered some¬ 
thing about moon-struck girls. Seeing she could get 
nothing more from him, she returned to her room. 

44 Aunt, I wish you would arise, and go down 
stairs with me, I am afraid to go alone.” 

44 Child, what are you after now—do consider 
my rheumatics. 

4; Oh, put on this shawl, there's a good aunty. 
I am going to the low r er room to see my futur 
through the blinds.” 

44 Was ever there such a silly child!” 

In silence they reached the ground-floor and 
approached the window. A nervous trembling 
seized Julia, as she gazed through the venitian 
screen. In the bright moonlight they beheld a 
band of hired musicians, and near the window, 
under the shade of a tree, stood a young man, evi¬ 
dently the Serenades A sudden breeze wafted 
aside the branches above, and the moon shining 
through, revealed the object of her midnight 
dreams, the pale student. 

44 Thank God !” exclaimed Julia. 

‘‘What! do you intend putting your project in 
execution?” 

44 1 do, aunt.” 

44 And marry the student Charles Gray. 1 ” 

“Hush!” 

Just then, as the hand were playing that pretty 
German air ‘Der Doge,’ young Gray, unconscious 
he was heard, sang in a low* under tone with the 
music these words— 

Julia! from whom to sever, 

Brings the death-pang to my heart— 
Fairest! I’ll love thee forever, 

Although I to-morrow depart. 

Farewell! loved one! 

’Tis better to see thee no more. 

Farewell! cold one ! 

Thou hast withered my heart to its core! 

Julia left the room suddenly, and her tired 
aunt crept slowly after her. 

Charles Gray ceased singing, and leaning de- 
spondingly against the tree indulged in a gloomy 
reverie, in which all he had suffered from his 
hopeless passion arose before him. “Yes, yes!” 
he murmured— 44 It is better to leave forever the 
light of those sunny eyes, than stay and be com¬ 
pelled to see their radiance gladdening every 
heart but mine. Farewell, loved Julia! Farewell 
forever!” A slight rustling among the leaves 
above him, and to his surprise a small note drop¬ 
ped to his feet. He snatched it up—it contained 
but one word, 44 Stay” Has heaven opened above 
him that he thus stands gazing upwards stunned, 
annihilated with happiness. His whole raptured 
soul is beaming in his face. 44 She bids me stay! 
It is her own lovely writing!” Breathless with 
ecstacy, he sprang from the shadow of the tree, in 
the bright moonlight, knelt, pressed the note to 
his lips and departed. In spite of papa, she kept 

her word and married the happy Serenader. 
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4n Irish Convent. 

During a temporary sojourn in the South of Ire¬ 
land, curiosity, the traveller’s usual companion, 
induced me to visit the Ursuline convent, in Wa¬ 
terford, not so much with a view to see the inte¬ 
rior, as to observe the happiness which the fair 
inmates are said to enjoy in their voluntary seclu¬ 
sion, and to ascertain the truth of their being per¬ 
fectly contented and resigned to their self-imposed 
restriction from the world. We wished also to see 
how time bore out the fulfilment of vows of early 
devotion—vows often prematurely made, hastily 
taken, and ever after regretted. 

One of our party was a young lady who had 
been educated in the convent, as far as education 
could be given to one born deaf and dumb ; con¬ 
sequently, the languages and music were lost to 
her. The only accomplishment which compen¬ 
sated for these was drawing, an art in which she 
excelled. With an intelligent countenance, an 
animated expression, and, by the help of the al¬ 
phabet on her fingers, she explained that the Lady 
Abbess was the sister of a celebrated Ir ish barris¬ 
ter, eminent for his eloquence. We were shown 
into a plainly furnished reception room by one of 
the Sisters of Charity—a class of persons who do 
much good in visiting the sick and poor. She an¬ 
nounced us, and immediately afterwards the Lady 
Abbess entered. I shall never forget how much 
1 was struck with the appearance of this lady. I 
have seen all classes, grades, and costumes, but 
never before saw more elegance, ease, and beau¬ 
ty, in a mode unbecoming garb. Her long robe 
was of coarse black stuff*, girded round the waist 
by a leathern belt, from which depended the ro¬ 
sary. A white linen bandage encircled her fair 
forehead, over which hung a long black veil- 
no trace of hair was visible, and no vestige of out¬ 
ward adornment; still, the gentle yet dignified 
bearing of the lovely nun gave to this solemn and 
simple garb “ a grace beyond the reach of art,” a 
charm that was peculiarly interesting. Her fea¬ 
tures were pale and placid ; she appeared about 
five-and-thirty,and had been immured there seven¬ 
teen years, without a hope or wish, as she assert¬ 
ed, if we could believe her, for emancipation, as, 
when once the veil is taken, the doors are closed 
upon the fair forever, for they are buried within 
the convent walls. 

As English Protestants, we were shown every 
courtesy, and there seemed a wish to remove the 
gloomy idea we had formed of cloistered cells, 
dreary dormitories, and melancholy incarceration. 
I looked on the Lady Abbess with pity and regret as 
she moved with the grace of a gentlewomen before 
us, through the chapel, school, drawing and music, 
rooms—the first decorated with foreign relics, 
paintings, and sculpture or scriptural subjects, tbc 
second covered with engravings and lithographs 
of the first masters, and the latter furnished with 
two piano-fortes, a harp and a guitar. She then 
led us past a row of shrines of the sisterhood, all 
beautifully decorated with fresh and fair flowers 
of their own cultivation. 

On the crucifix of one was simply the small blue 
flower “ forget roe not.” The lady of this shrine 
was kneeling beside the organ as we passed 


through the chapel, meditating so deeply in prayer 
as not to observe our party. Over every door was 
printed a text from scripture, to impress upon the 
minds of all educated in the convent the advan¬ 
tage of remembering that “ God sees us,” “ God 
is with us,” and that “ God is good unto us.” Ac¬ 
cording to some of Mrs. Radcliffe’s romantic de¬ 
scriptions, I was disappointed to find the dormitory 
a long comfortable room, like that of a ladies’ se¬ 
minary, with little beds arranged on each side, 
covered with dark counterpanes: the Lady Abbess 
has a room to herself. She made some cheerful 
remarks on the comforts they possessed, notwith¬ 
standing my scepticism and credulity, on the ap¬ 
pearance of so much “ prison discipline.” We had 
one proof that the fair sisterhood do not always 
fast as well as pray, fora most savoury vapor of 
goodly viands escaped from the lower regions of 
the establishment; but, probably, it was the day 
of confessional, and the ladies expected their pas¬ 
tors to dinner. 

After perambulating a well-selected library and 
the museum, which is enriched by the liberality of 
visitors with some natural or foreign curiosity, in 
zoology, geology, and conchology, we arrived at 
the hall door, and, turning round with a sweet yet 
sad expression, our interesting guide said, “ Now, 

K will take you to see our last home.” I felt a 
chill creep over me when she led us to an acre of 
ground, surrounded with yew, cypress, and wil¬ 
low trees, drooping over several black crosses of 
wood, simply denoting the last resting-place of 
some fair sisters. The calmness and resignation 
with which she looked and reasoned upon this 
melancholy spot, afforded a lesson of meditation 
and reflection to us all. 

The principal penance the nuns have to perform 
is to educate three hundred poor children daily. 
Now, delightful as it may be “ to rear the tender 
thought” of one or two, yet, when it amounts to 
teaching three hundred “young ideas how to 
shoot” daily, I think the task must be any thing 
but “ delightful.” and that the ladies would require 
an additional bandage round the head to hear the 
monotonous murmur and repetition of tasks—the 
drone, the hum, the noise, and the perpetual mo¬ 
tion of so many children. Yet are they doing 
much good in educating and clothing the poor. 

Early disappointment in the affections, deaths, 
deprivations, and family desertions, are (though 
the nuns will seldom admit so much) common 
causes of taking the veil. The beautiful part of 
life, the mutual and social affections, are destroy¬ 
ed by this selfish seclusion—and what is life with¬ 
out them 7 A blank, a shadow, a “ world without 
a sun!” Pitiable, indeed, is that being who bas 
not one link left to creation; then, is it not equally 
pitiable, that a withdrawal from the world of those 
who might have been amiable wives and valuable 
mothers, according to the will of the great Crea¬ 
tor—is it not absurd that such beings are exempt, 
by their own folly, from sharing the bountiful 
blessings the Almighty has dispersed throughout 
the world for our good 7 


He that will not hear the admonition of a friend, 
) deserves to feel the correction of an enemy. 
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DIARY OF A BLASE, 

BY CAPT. MARRYAT. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Oslcnd. 

From Spa to Liege, from Liege to Brussels, from 
Brussels to Ostend, how detestable it is to go over 
the same ground again and again ! If the carriage 
would only overturn, if I could hut fracture a leg 
or an aim, just by way of vuricty! Six weeks iu 
bed would be a novelty, even pain would be agree¬ 
able from the excitement. What a weary world 
this is, and what a rascally one! How delightful 
a little honesty would be, by way of a change! 
Of all the rascality spread like butter on bread 
over the surface of the globe, certainly the butter 
lies thicker on the coutincs of each territory. 
There is a concentration of dishonesty at the ports 
of embarkation and debarkation. Take London 
when you land from a steamboat, or Dover, or 
Calais, or Ostend. It is nothing but a system of 
extortion and overreaching, and which is submit¬ 
ted to. And why so? because in the hurry, the 
confusion, the sickness, and the ignorance of what 
is right, every thing that is wrong can be practised 
with impunity. These preyers upon mankind at 
the coniines, remind you of the sharks iu India, 
who always ply in the surf, where their motions 
cannot be seen, and the unwary are invariably 
their prey. I have knocked three down already, 
and one would imagine they would hasten for re¬ 
dress; but they will not, for that would take hours, 
and during these hours they will lose the oppor¬ 
tunity of making their harvest, so they get up 
again and pocket the affront, that they may uot 
lose time in filling their pockets. Talking about 
roguery, there was a curious incident occurred 
some time back, in which a rascal was completely 
outwitted. A bachelor gentleman, who was a 
very superior draftsman and caricaturist, was laid 
up in his apartments with the gout in both feel. 
He could not move, but sat in an easy chair, and 
was wheeled by bis servant in and out of his 
chamber to his sitting-room. Now a certain well 
known vagabond ascertained the fact, And watched 
until the servant was sent upon a message. The 
servant came out.of the front door, but left the area 
door open, communicating with the kitchen, 
Down went the vagabond, entered the kitchen, 
and walked up stairs, where, as he anticipated, lie 
found the gentleinau quite alone and helpless. 
“ lam sorry, sir, to see you in this situation,” said 
the rogue ; “ you cannot move, and your servant 
is out.” The gentleman stared. “ It is exces¬ 
sively careless ofyou to leave yourself so exposed, 
for behold the consequences. I take the liberty 
of removing this watch and these seals oil'the 
table, and putting them into my own pocket; and, 
as I perceive your keys are here, I shall now open 
these drawers and see what suits my purpose.” 
“ Oh ! pray help yourself, I beg,” replied the gen¬ 
tleman, who was aware that he could do nothing 
to prevent him. The rogue did so accordingly; 
he found the plate in the sideboard drawer, and 

4 


i many other articles which suited him, and in 
about ten minutes, having made up his bundle, lie 
made the gentleman a very low bow, and de¬ 
camped. But the gentleman had the use of his 
hands, and had not been idle; he had taken an 
exact likeness of the thief with his pencil, and on 
his servant returning soon after, he despatched 
him immediately to Bow Street with the drawing, 
and an account of what had happened. The like¬ 
ness was so good; that the man was immediately 
identified by the runners, and was captured before 
he had time to dispose of a single article. He was 
brought to the gentleman in two hours afterwards, 
identified, the property found on him sworn to, 
and, in six weeks, he was on his passage to Bo¬ 
tany Bay. 

chapter xxii. 

London , November. 

We have the signs of the times here. I peep 
through the fog and see quite enough to satisfy mo 
that the country is unhappy. Money in plenty, 
but lying in heaps—not circulated. Every one 
hugs his bag, and is waiting to see what the event 
will be. Retrenchment is written up as evident 
as the prophetic words of fire upon the walls of 
Belshazzar’s palace —To let—to let—to let. Leave 
London in any direction, and you find the same 
mystical characters every one hundred yards of 
the road. This beautiful villa, this cottage ornce, 
this capital house with pleasure grounds, this man¬ 
sion and park—all—all to let. It is said that there 
are upwards of seven thousand of these country 
seats to let within twelve miles of the metropolis. 
Again, look at the arms of the carriages which still 
roll through the streets, and you will perceive that 
if not with a coronet or supporters, nine out of 
ten have the widow’s lozenge. And why so7 be¬ 
cause they belong to the widows of those who died 
in the times of plenty, and who left them large 
jointures upon their estates. They, of course, can 
still support, and even better support, the expense ; 
but the estates now yield but sufficient to pay the 
jointure, and the incumbentswallows up the whole. 
And where are the real owners of the properties? 
At Paris, at Naples, at Brussels, if they can afford 
to be in a capital—if not, dispersed over Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Italy—retrenching in other 
countries, or living more comfortably upon their 
incomes. How many millions, for it does amount 
to millions, are now spent on the continent, en¬ 
riching people of other countries, in all probability 
laying up for those countries the sinews for an¬ 
other war to be declared against England. How 
much of wretchedness and starvation has been, 
suffered in our own country within these few 
years, which, if people had not been found abroad, 
might never have been felt! Where are the elite 
of our aristocracy ? where are our country gentle¬ 
men who used to keep open house at their estates, 
disseminating their wealth and producing happi¬ 
ness ? All driven abroad—society disjointed—no 
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leader of fashion to set the example, by luxurious 
entertainments of disseminating that wealth which 
ultimately finds its way into the greasy pocket of 
the laborer or mechanic. Shops opened late and 
closed early. Gin palaces, like hell, ever open to 
n customer. The pulse of London hardly beats— 
it is perceptible, but no more. Nothing is active 
Vut the press, and the preparers from without. 
There must be something wrong in all this. Jack 
(Jade promised the mob, that the grass should 
grow in the streets of the metropolis, the present 
government appear to be his executors. 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

Spa . 

Yes, now Spa is agreeable : we have no rt- 
•doubtc open with fools losing their money, no En¬ 
glish passants looking after amusement, no vale¬ 
tudinarians drinking the poupon, no Spa boxes 
crowding every window: we are now as Spa 
should be, a eoterie of houses in a ravine, sur¬ 
rounded by the mountains of the Ardennes, crowd¬ 
ing and shoving up together in mutual protection 
against the deep snow and the forest wolves. 
There is something now in this: most of the 
houses are shut up; the shop windows are all 
bare; the snow is two feet deep in the streets; the 
mountains on every side are white; the icicles 
hang upon the leafless boughs, and the rivulets are 
half enchained. All is one drcorhlank ; and ex¬ 
cept the two-horse diligence which arrives three 
or four hours past its time, and the post, which is 
now delivered at nine o'clock instead of noon, 
there is no such thing as an arrival: the hoys slide 
upon their little sledges down the hills; the cattle 
are driven home; the church clock strikes; and 
unless wc are enlivened by the crowd assembled 
round the countryman, who appears with the car¬ 
cass of a wolf which he has been fortunate onough 
to kill, we arc all quiet monotony and peace: in 
fact, Spa, now that it is a desert, has become 
agreeable. 

They say, this hard winter promises plenty of 
wolves; if so, I recommend those who ore fond of 
excitement to come here. Indeed, it will be pro¬ 
fitable, for if they are active huntsmen, they can 
pay their expenses. A dead horse costs little, and 
in Spa, as they give very little to the horses to eat 
in the summer and nothing at all in the winter 
ihey die fast. You have only to drag the carcass 
to an out-house at a little distance from the town, 
and with your rifle watch during the night. The 
wolves will come down to pTey upon the carrion, 
«nd it is hard if you do not kill your couple during 
the night, and then you are rewarded by the com¬ 
mune. I do not know what the price ts now*, but 
when the King of Holland was in possession of 
Belgium it was one hundred francs for a male and 
three hundred francs for a female wolf. Now a 
brace a night, four hundred francs or sixteen 
pounds, is not bad pay: in Spa it would keep a 
half-pay officer for three months. We have had 
nothing to enliven us within these last three days, 
but the death and burial of an old curate. He died 
in all the odour of sanctity three days ago, and 
was buried yesterday. He was not loved or even 
liked, for lie wanted that greatest of all gifts— 
charity. His situation was worth, with offerings, 


six thousand francs a year,—a large sum in this 
country: but he did not give to the poor; he ex¬ 
acted from them, and they religiously obeyed 
him, no one killing a pig or any thing else with- 
out a present of part of it to the curate. When 
the old man was told that he must die, the ruling 
passion still governed him. He first sent for a 
person to dispose of for him the sundry pieces of 
pork which he had gathered as presents, then took 
the extreme unction, and died. His will is not 
known, but lie is supposed to be very rich, and 
whether he leaves his wealth to some nephews or 
to support a hospital here now without funds, is a 
question of some interest. He was buried in great 
parade and procession, followed by hundreds 
holding candles. (I have heard of holding a can¬ 
dle to the devil—is that the origin of this custom?) 
He was dressed in his best, and every one said 
that he never looked so clean or so w ell in his life. 
He wa9 carried on an open brancard , with his ca¬ 
nonical hat on his head, quite exposed, and the 
snow fell fast and settled on his face and clothes, 
but hefeltit not. The funeral was as cold as his 
charity, the thermometer being exactly 13 deg. 
below the freezing point. Except the procession 
of the dead curate and of a dead wolf, we have 
had nothing to enliven Spa these last ten days. 

But I promised to talk about the Burmahs. 
There have been two or three accounts of the mili¬ 
tary movements, but there has been no inquiry or 
examination into the character of the people, 
which, in my opinion, is of more importance than 
is generally supposed ; for although the East India 
Company may imagine that they have done with 
the Burmahs, it is my conviction that the Burmahs 
have not done with them, and even I may live to 
witness the truth of my assertion. 

it certainly is a point of some interest to ascer¬ 
tain from whence the Burmah nation originally 
came: that they are not aborigines, I think most 
certain. They are surrounded by the Cochin Chi¬ 
nese, the Chinese, and the Hindoos, all races of 
inferior stature and effeminate in person, with lit¬ 
tle or no beard. Now the Burmahs are a very 
powerful race, very muscular in their limbs, pos¬ 
sessing great strength and energy; generally 
speaking, I should say, that they are rather taller 
than Europeans. They have the high cheek 
bones of the Tartar, but not the small eyes ; they 
have strong hair and beards, and certainly would 
remind you of a cross between rhe Jew and the 
Tartar. This is singular; and it gave the idea to 
some of those who are fond of indulging in the¬ 
ory, that they might be the remnants of that por¬ 
tion of the Jews who, when permitted to leave 
Babylon, instead of going east with the others, 
bent their course to the westward and were never 
spoken of afterwards. But the only props they 
had to this argument were the appearance of the 
people, the weight in stiver being called the tekd 
or shekel, and the great pagoda having the name 
of the Dagon pagoda. At least, 1 heard of no 
more props to hang the argument upon but those 
three, which can hardly be sufficient, although 
the coincidence of the two words is singular. 

The Burmahs are semi-barbarous: but this term 
must be used in the most favorable light; because 

surrounded on every side by people who ore wed- 
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ded to their own customs, the Bucinahs have a 
liberality and a desire to improve which is very 
remarkable. 1 never met with any Burmah, not 
even a lad, who could not read and write; they 
allow any form of religion to be made use of, and 
churches of any description ta be built by foreign¬ 
ers, but they do not like missionaries making con¬ 
verts of their own people, for as the king is the 
head of the religion, conversion is a branch of 
allegiance. One of the missionaries had an au¬ 
dience with the king, and demanded permission 
to make proselytes. The king replied that the 
missionary might convert as many as lie pleased, 
but that he would cut all their heads off after¬ 
wards. The missionary had not much trouble 
when this answer was made known in counting 
the heads of his proselytes. In their own religion, 
which is Budhism, the Burmahs appear to be very 
relax; it is too absurd for the energy of their 
minds. Those who enter the priesthood wear a 
yellow dress; but if a priest at any time feels dis¬ 
posed to quit his profession he is at liberty so to do. 
All be has to do is to throw off his yellow gar¬ 
ment; but at the same time, he can never resume 
it. The Burmahs are superstitious about charms, 
but are not superstitious on religious point*. In 
fact, there is very little religion among them, and 
had we at the close of the war, instead of demand¬ 
ing a crore of rupees, insisted that they should 
embrace Christianity, the king would have given 
the order, and the whole nation would have no¬ 
minally been Christians. I once asked a Burmah 
soldier what was his idea of a future state. His 
idea of bliss was singular—“1 shall be turned into 
a buffalo, and shall lie down in a meadow of grass 
higher than my head and eat nil day long, and 
there won't be a single mosquito to annoy me.” 
While on the subject of religion, I may here ob¬ 
serve, that at the capture of Rangoon, I entered a 
Chinese temple, the altarpiece, if I may use the 
term, was the Ganesa of the Hindoos, but not 
seated on the lotus leaf, but on the Chinese rat. 
On each side of this were two little candelabras 
formed of the Egyptian ibis holding the oil cups 
in their beaks. I also found the Hounyman, or 
monkey god of the Hindoos and Bhudhist figures. 
I once observed some sepoys playing and laugh¬ 
ing at a bronze image they had picked up at the 
pagoda of Syrians, and on examining it I was sur¬ 
prised to find that it was a figure of the Egyptian 
Isis, with her hand raised and her person in the 
position described as the correct one when blessing 
the world. The art of embalming appears to be 
known to the Burmahs, and is occasionally prac¬ 
tised by the priests. At the capture of the old 
Portuguese fort at Syriam, I found not far from it, 
a sort cf canopied shed, decorated with carving, 
cut paper, and tinsel, and supported by four pil¬ 
lars like a bedstead. Below lay the body of a 
priest embalmed and gilt. I intended to have 
brought this home, but before I arrived there, I 
found one of my marines, a graceless dog without 
religion or any other good quality, very busy ham¬ 
mering the mummy to pieces with the but end of 
his musquet. I was very angry, and ordered him 
to desist. In excuse he replied, that it was an 
abominable molten image, and it was his duty, as 
a good Christian, to destroy it—the only evidence 


of Christianity ever witnessed on that fellow’s 
part. On examination, I found that the body had 
been wrapped in sundry clothes, and like the ark 
of Noah pitched within and without: over the 
clothes was a coat of damnia, then of chcenan, 
and lastly it was gilt; the head of the mummy 
was fictitious and formed of a cocoa-nut, tbo real 
scull being where, in thb mummy, would have 
appeared to have been the breast of the body. It 
did not smell much, but there were a great many 
small scarabei inside, and it was so mutilated that 
I did not remove it- The Burmahs are cleanly in 
their houses, which generally arc raised from the 
ground a few feet, so as to allow the pigs, which 
are the scavengers of the town, to walk under. 
They have houses of brick or stone and mortar, 
such as the custom-house at Rangoon, and one or 
two others;, but the most substantial houses aro 
usually built of thick teak plank. The smaller 
houses and cottages are built of bamboo, the floors 
and walls being woven like wicker-work ; the 
cleanliness and the beauty of these houses when 
new are very remarkable, and what is still more 
so, the rapidity with which they ore built. I have 
known an officer order a house to be built of three 
rooms with doors and windows to each, and of a 
comfortable size, and three or four Burmahs will 
complete this house in a day and thatch the roof 
over. In another point, the Burmahs show a de¬ 
gree of civilization which might bean example 
to the northern Athens—to every bouse there is a 
very neat and clean cloaca. 

The government is, like all are in Asia, despo¬ 
tic ; and the people have the faults which are cer¬ 
tain to be generated by despotism—but not to that 
degree which might be expected. They have 
their hereditary nobility, and the orders of it are 
very clearly defined. They consist of gold chains, 
worn round the neck, with four plates, or chased 
bosses dividing them; the lowest order wears the 
bosses linked together by three chains, the next 
highest in degree with six, the next nine, and the 
last, and highest order, has twelve ; the king only 
wears twenty-four chains. The use of gold and 
silver, as drinking cups, etc., is only permitted to 
the nobility. They are very clever in chasing of 
metals, and they have a description of work in 
glass and enamel, quite their own, with which 
they decorate the temples, houses of the priests, 
and coffers containing the sacred volumes. Their 
ornamental writings iu the Pali language, a variety 
of the Sanscrit, known only to the priests, are 
also very beautiful—especially that upon long 
leaves of ivory. Upon the whole, their manufac¬ 
tures are superior to all around them, except per¬ 
haps the Chinese. 

The women are small, and delicately formed, 
in proportion to the men; they are not shut up, 
but go where they please; their dress U becoming, 
they brace the hair with flowers, and they are 
much fairer than would be supposed. Those who 
keep much within doors, are nearly as white as 
Europeans. They have a singular custom of put¬ 
ting a patch of white cliunam on the cheek bone, 
something in opposition to the black patches 
which used formerly to be worn by our belles; 
and it is intended to show how near they approach 
to white. Indeed, in the men, the lower classes, 
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who are exposed all day to the sun, if they remove 
their garments, it is singular to witness how many 
shades lighter they nre in that part of their bodies 
which is covered up. Usually, the men have hut 
one wife, but occasionally there are supernume¬ 
raries. 

The laws of the Burmahs appear to be good, 
but, as in all despotic countries, they are not acted 
upon, unless it pleases the ruler. Slavery of a 
certain species is allowed. Should one man be 
in debt to another, and is summoned before the 
lawyer; if he states his inability to pay, he is 
asked how many children he has, and according 
to the debt, so arc his children given in bond 
slavery to his debtor, who writes off a certain sum 
every year until they nre free. If he has no 
children, his wife, or himself perhaps, will be 
bonded in the same manner. But in this case, 
where ill treatment can be proved, the bondage 
will be removed ; and further, any person so 
bonded, may at his or her wish remove to the ser¬ 
vice of another master, provided they can find 
one who will pay to the debtor the amount still 
due, and thus finish the time of servitude under 
one whom they like better. These bonds are all 
in writing, and must be produced. Some of our 
military officers released scvcrnl of the young 
women from their slavery. 

Sitting tloicn in your presence, is, among the 
Burmese, a mark of respect. Every poor man 
who is sent for, immediately drops down on his 
hams in the corner of the room, or at the portal. 
The use of the cocoa, or betel nut, is universal 
among the men, but not so common with the 
women until they grow old. The consequence 
is, that the teeth of the men arc quite black and 
decayed, while those of the young women arc 
very good. 

The most remarkable feature in the character 
of the Burmahs is, their good temper; I think they 
nre the most even-tempered race I ever met with. 
They are always gay, always content under any 
privation. 1 had, as will be seen hereafter, more 
opportunities of seeing into the character of this 
people than others had, for we mixed with them 
in amity for some weeks. They are very fond of 
marionettes, and puppet playing, and are very 
amusing mimics. They work very hard, and with 
the greatest cheerfulness. They have a high re¬ 
spect for the English, or the white faces, ns they 
call us ; and the superiority of our warlike instru¬ 
ments, and our ships, is a subject of wonder, and 
at the same time, of most careful examination. 
They perceive how far they arc behind us, and 
are most anxious to improve. From this reason, 
joined to others, it was u pity that we ever made 
war with the Burmahs; they had made an easy 
conquest of those around them, and were satisfied 
with their supposed superiority, but now they arc 
not, for they arc active and enterprising, fond of 
war, and will not be content until they have im¬ 
proved their system. Twenty years hence we 
shall find the Burmahs a much more formidable 
nation than they are at present, for they have 
every quality necessary to become the first nation 
in the East: indeed, when w r c consider with what 
weapons they defend themselves, and the nature 
of the warfare, it is not a little to their credit that 


they held out for nearly three years against the 
power of Great Britain. 

[ To be continued .] 


Sons of France* 

Land of my hirth, thou mistress of the world, 
Rouse thee at length, and ruise thy wounded 
crest, 

Though fallen the standard that thy sons unfurl’d. 
Still to its unstainnd glories stand contest, 

\\ hen fortune envied their increasing fame, 

And bid thy golden sceptre fall; 

Still they could teach their enemies to exclaim, 
Honor and glory to the sons of Gaul. 

Shorn of the conquests thou hndst won of late, 
And doomed to yield each rich and hard-earned 
prize; 

True, thou canst fall. W’hen urged by cruel fate, 
Still ’tia a fall like lightning from the skies. 

Now through a foreign land the angry Rhine 
Bids with disdain his turbid waves advance, 

And from his rocky shores that once were thine, 
Cries, “ Give due honor to the sons of France.’" 

Where in thy fields barbarian foeinen trod, 

Where too the Cnlmuc troops profaned the 
ground, 

Plenty now reigns, and there a bounteous God 
Bids a luxuriant harvest smile around. 

’Tis true, our acts might feel the cruel blow. 

Tho’ wronged and robbed, yet still these acts 
advance, 

Rise with a Phcenix vigour, and bestow 
Their meed of glory on the sons of France. 

Consult our history's records, they can name 
What enemies of old were forced to yield, 
Whilst modern nations, envious of our fame, 

Have felt our power in many a bloody field. 
Britain exhibited her wealtii in vain, 

In vain did bankrupt kingdoms give their all, 
Ages and history speak, and cry again 
Honor and glory to the sons of Gaul. 

Tyrants and slaves, ah! no, it cannot be, 

These withering nuraes no more shall curse the 
land, 

Pleasure shall reign (she bids us all be free,) 

And love and liberty go hand in band. 

Rise, Freedom, to the world thy light display. 

Resume the flaming torch, forego the lance,* 
Whilst nations, as they cast their chains away, 
Shall give due honor to the sons of France. 

Queen of the world, my loved, my native land. 

For thee new laurels yet shall bud and bloom, 
For thee shall victory’s fertile palm expandt 
A guardian shadow o’er each hero’s tomb ; 

And ’tis my hope that where my ashes lie, 

The traveller may wind his way, perchance 
Recall a patriot’s memory, and cry 
Honor ar.d glory to the sons of France. 


* Lnissez dormir la lance. 

t Palme fccondc doit protercr les tombeaux. 
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A Stanzas. 

They told me I must think no more, 

Of one whom I had dearly lov’d— 

News had come from a foreign shore, 

That I the heir of wealth had prov’d. 

They bore me from my humble cot, 

They brought me to the city gay, 

They said the past must be forgot; 

Through pleasure’s maze they bid me stray. 

Gay youths are ever hovYing round, 

Who tell me I am lovely—fair— 

In diamond zone my form is bound, 

And light pearls sparkle in my hair— 

Sweet flute-like voices sing to me; 

And maiden’s fair attend my call, 

Yet, though they deem I happy be, 

1 see no pleasure in them all. 

When that dear one I dare but name, 

Each lip with scornful pride is curl’d, 

And ev’ry tongue will whisper,—shame ! 

And bid me think upon the world. 

But I care not what they say,— 

When I was humble, poor and low, 

He never turn’d from me away, 

But then he breathed his fondest vow. 

The wild-flowYs often has lie wove, 

And form’d a wreath to deck my hair,— 
And oh, how sweet beneath the grove, 

The presence of that one to share. 

His kiss was pure—as pure could be;— 

Upon his lip there was no guile, 

And when he fondly gaz’d on me, 

I could but on that dear youth smile. 

Oh, I despise the glittering show, 

The pageant of a heartless world ; 

The thoughtless beings who round me bow, 
And all the scenes to me unfurl’d. 

They have no heart—’tis all deceit— 

Made up of anger, scorn, and pride; 

And though with smiles they do me greet, 

I turn disgusted from their side. 

Take the tiara from my brow, 

And let my ringlets loosely flow, 

Oh! take the zoue that binds me now, 

Let me in freedom bounding go. 

Oh ! take the wealth which fortune gave, 

And let me seek my home again ; 

Let me escape the world’s false face,— 

My humble cot let me regain. 

I’d rather live one peaceful hour, 

Upon the bosom of that one, 

Wlio’d weave for me the sweet wild-flower, 
Than years of this cold life to run. 

When in your pride and pomp ye came, 

And took me from my humble door, 

Ye told me I must never name— 

Must think of that dear one no more. 

Ye would not let me bid adieu, 

Ye would not let me say farewell :— 

Ye tore him rudely from my view. 

Although ye saw my bosom swell. 

Ye could not tear from out my breast 
The feeling which is glowing there. 


He, who when humble did me bless, 

Now I have wealth, that wealth shall share. 
Ye may not keep me longer here, 

I cannot bear your haughty pride, 

I’ll seek my own sweet cottage dear, 

That stands upon the green hill-side. 

The world and all its dazzling show', 

Its wealth—its pomp—its beauty high— 
And all the joys that round me flow, 

I will resign without a sigh. 

I come once more my dearest one, 

To Jay my head upon thy breast; 

Too sadly doth Time onward run,— 

For when from thee I am unblest. 

I care not what the world may say, 

I hate their false, deceitful show, 

I cast them far from me away, 

From thee alone my joys shall flow. 

Free as the air we’ll range the mead, 

Cutting the wild flowers as we go; 

Seeking out joys where health may lead, 

In valley or on mountain brow. 

The wild-flowers thouslmlt weave for me, 
And deck with rosy-wreaths my hair; 

And I will live alone for thee, 

Nor sigh again the world to share. 


Remonstrance to Winter. 

Ah ! why, unfeeling Winter, why 
Still flags thy torpid wing ? 

Fly, melancholy season, fly, 

And yield the year to Spring 
Spring—the young harbinger of love, 

An exile in disgrace,— 

Flits o’er the scene, like Noah’s dove, 

Nor finds a resting-place. 

When on the mountain’s azure peak, 
Alights her airy form, 

Cold blow the winds, and dark and bleak 
Around her roll the storm. 

She seeks the brook—the faithless brook, 
Of her unmindful grown; 

Feels the chill magic of thy look, 

And lingers into stone. 

She woos her embryo flowers in vain, 

To rear their infant heads ;— 

Deaf to her voice, her flowers remain 
Enchanted in their beds. 

In vain she bids the trees expand 
Their green luxuriant charms ; 

Bare in the wilderness they stand, 

And stretch their withering arms. 

Her favorite birds, in feeble notes, 
Lament thy long delay ; 

And strain their little stammering throats, 
To charm thy blasts away. 

Ah Winter calm thy cruel rage, 

Release the struggling year; 

Thy power is past, decrepit sage, 

Arise and disappear. 

Then why, usurping Winter, why, 

Still flags thy frozen wing ? 

Fly, unrelenting tyrant, fly— 

And yield the 
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Vicissitudes of a Silver Tea-Pot* 

Fashion in books may now be said to fluctuate 
as frequently as fashion in bonnets, and a monthly 
commentary on tbe changes in literary modes, 
might just as well be circulated as a periodical 
magazine of fashions in dress. We might express 
ourselves thus:— 

“ One of the metropolitan publishers has intro¬ 
duced elegant novelties in the way of town prints, 
produced with small neat plates, judicious gather¬ 
ings, and a becoming binding. Volumes are now 
seen more full than formerly, and a more narrow 
edging of margin has been adopted. The fashion 
of covering annuals with watered silks has now 
extended to other publications. Novelists are in 
a pucker, the net proflts of novels being on the de¬ 
cline, and tales elaborately worked go oflf less rapidly 
than last year. A fttt&mg, however, is still in de¬ 
mand; and, in the critical department, the custo¬ 
mary trimming prevails. Some marchandes have 
attempted to introduce a gathering of stuff, but very 
light materials are generally selected for spring and 
summer weather. Articles of point are much ad¬ 
mired, and a great deal of bustle exists among au¬ 
thoresses.” 

Such might surely be periodically acceptable to 
the fair readers of a “ Court Magazine and then 
were I called upon to add any “general observa¬ 
tions” of my own, I should say, that at present 
poetry lay in old trunks, and that autobiography 
was worn to a thread. But, notwithstanding this 
last assertion, I have a morsel of autobiography to 
communicate of so singular a nature, that I re¬ 
ally think it would be criminal to keep it to myself. 

I am a bachelor, and, like all others of the bro¬ 
therhood, like to have my little comforts about me. 
I possess the snuggest house in London; but being 
in search of some place where I might breathe 
fresh air, gather new ideas, and dip in salt water, 
I this summer repaired to Southampton, and took 
a neat lodging over a shoemaker’s shop in the 
High Street. As I before observed, Hike my little 
comforts; and, after making a miserable apology 
for tea for three successive days in a whiteware 
lodging-house teapot, I sallied forth to endeavor 
to buy a second-hand silver one. 

There is certainly an inexpressible air of social 
refinement about a silver tea-pot! I have known 
an old lady whose idea of full dress amounted to 
nothing but the addition of a diamond hoop-ring to 
her ordinary costume. In like manner, when we 
see an old-fashioned silver tea-pot on a breakfast- 
table, an airofgentleman-like affluence is thrown 
over tbe most unadorned apartment of a watering- 
place lodging-house! 

I tried, but in vain, to find one bearing my own 
initials; and I was at last obliged to purchase one 
of a very antique pattern, ornamented with a cor¬ 
onet. I carried it home in ray own hand, placed 
it on my table where the other articles of tea equi¬ 
page were already arranged, indulged in my cus¬ 
tomary glass of warm brandy and water, and, 
pleased with my purchase, drank a second, per¬ 
haps a third. An unaccountable drowsiness came 
over me, motionless things began to be locomo¬ 
tive, and, to my utter astonishment, my silver tea¬ 
pot began spouting — oratorical!.* ! 


I am rather a nervous man. I strove to move— 
I felt screwed to my chair: I passively listened to 
the silver tones of the voice that addressed me, 
and the next morning wrote down word for weed 
what proved to be— 

44 SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF MY TEA-POT! 

11 1 was born, 1 ” it articulately poured forth , 44 at 
the end of Piccadilly, on the premises of Mr. Ham* 
let, and, for the first days of my life, stood at the 
window of my parent’s abode, as other babes are 
wont to do. Many passers-by stopped to gaze 
upon me, or on some other member of the family, 
or to remark some good trap belonging to it. 

44 One morning a Dowager Countess entered 
the shop, and requested to look at me. She took 
me in her hands,—eyed me,—had me weighed,— 
thought she saw sterling good qualities about me; 
and finally purchased tne, after giving directions 
that a coronet should be engraved on uiy side. 

44 Of strange metal must that article be made, 
which unmoved finds itself suddenly elevated to 
tbe peerage! I was much elated, and even more 
so when I found that I was intended as a present 
to the young Countess recently married to tho 
Dowager’s eldest son. 

44 Tea-pots are privileged articles; they have 
unusual opportunities of learning the secrets of 
families. Such, at least, is the case in the middle 
ranks of life: but aristocratic tea-pots play a less 
genial part. The young Earl did not breakfast 
with his Countess; her cup of coflfee was carried 
to her chamber, and in the evening the tea was 
made below, and handed round in the drawing¬ 
room ;—therefore my rank was of little avail, for 
I saw nothing of high life. 

44 1 sat in the house-keeper’s room; and never 
shall I forget the pampered luxury of its inhabi¬ 
tants ! On a shelf in a cupboard, which was often 
left open, I watched the proceedings of the spoiled 
menials:—often did bells ring again and again 
unheeded, every body expecting that some body 
else would attend, and each declaring 4 it was none 
of his business !’ They took me down too, and 
regardless of my coronet, made me their compa¬ 
nion ! They filled me with stolen tea, and then 
drained me; and, as they sat round me, they dis¬ 
cussed the demerits of my Lord and my Lady ! 

44 He was a gambler, the most reckless of that 
infatuated tribe; be had married her merely be¬ 
cause he was struck with her beauty; but she 
being portionlem, and of a family merely respect¬ 
able, he now hated her as having been the inno¬ 
cent bar to his advancement by a marriage with 
a woman of wealth and influence. 

44 The neglected wife sought in dissipation a 
substitute for happiness. Both she and her hus¬ 
band were heedlessly extravagant, and thus, with 
an income nommaHp large, his Lordship was often 
puzzled to obtain the smallest sum in ready mo¬ 
ney. Tbe climax soon came: the Earl destroyed 
himself; and the Countess, who had married 
without a settlement, found herself a poor widow, 
and doubly poor, because she thought it incum¬ 
bent on her to keep up the dignity of a peeress. 
With a very small income, her own maid, some 
trinkets and myself, she retired to Southampton, 
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where she established herself in a small lodging in 
the High Street. 

44 Her own maid, who had hitherto been inex¬ 
pressibly attached to her 4 dear lady,’ soon grew 
tired of the very small establishment; and, when 
she discovered that if the door was ever answered 
she must answer it, and if the tea had any chance 
of being brought up she must bring it, she came 
one morning with a teaming voice, and declared 
she could not live in any family where no footman 
was kept. 

• 4 4 Leave me, Maggs!’ said the Countess, ‘you 
surely are not serious !’ 

44 4 Why, my Lady,’ replied Maggs, 4 I’m sure I 
feels for your Ladyship—but then I’ve no place to 
sit in; for I can't cohabit with the one maid, who 
is cook and all, you know my Lady:—and then, 
you know, I’m in a delicate condition of health, 
and have never been used to dine upon cold re¬ 
fuses, and make out with bacon much too often; 
and then, though your Ladyship pays me my 
wages, you forgets, my Lady, that so being there’s 
no house-keeper’s room now, nor second table 
like, I must have my tea money, and my beer mo¬ 
ney, and my washing money, and-’ 

44 But the Countess interrupted her; and having 
been paid a considerable arrear of wages, Maggs 
departed, leaving her right honorable mistress 
very nearly on a par with herself, so far as pecu¬ 
niary matters went. 

44 The Countess was indeed poor, and being too 
proud to allow her poverty to be seen, at least 
where she could possibly conceal it. she was daily 
driven to paltry manoeuvres and humiliating sub¬ 
terfuges. 

44 Being visited by all the leading families in the 
neighborhood, heavy was her heart when rich or 
titled acquaintances were received and ushered in 
by the all accomplished servant at all work, (for 
since the departure of Maggs, the noble widow had 
been compelled to content herself with one) ; but 
still she covered her vexation with a smile, and 
always said, “You see I am quite unsettled, quite 
a bird of passage. I have brought no servants 
with me, and no carriage. I’m so unused to ma¬ 
nage for myself!” And for months and for years 
was the poor bird of passage caged in the small 
lodging, and tended by the one domestic; and still 
it sung to the same tune, and talked of carriages 
and powdered menials as if their absence was only 
temporary. Nevertheless she gave what she, poor 
lady, was pleased to call her petites soirees; and / 
was polished up, and some who were unaccus¬ 
tomed to be associated with Dowager Countesses, 
boasted much of being invited to these reunions. 

44 But even those dim assemblies (I cannot call 
them entertainments ,) rare and spare as they were, 
impoverished the already too poor lady, and she 
was seen walking through the town with stately 
step, in a gown more shabby, and a black silk 
bonnet browner than formerly. 

44 In this shape poverty is very touching. It is 
sad to see a female whose youth was nursed on 
the lap of luxury, wanting in old age almost the 
necessaries of life; selling perhaps in secret her 
works or her drawings; too proud to beg, and 
vainly endeavoring to hide from vulgar eyes her 
real penury, beneath the threadbare and faded 


silks of better days! One by one had she parted 
with her trinkets; and one morning after her soli¬ 
tary breakfast, she burst into tears, and after look¬ 
ing at me attentively for some time, hastily hid me 
beneath her cloak. She walked with me slowly 
to a silversmith’s shop, with a deep blush exhibited 
me to the man, and with a faltering voice declared 
that as I was rather of an old pattern, she might 
perhaps be tempted to exchange me for another. 
Others were brought forward, but in each there 
was some fault, and at last, with affected careless¬ 
ness, but trembling in every limb, she said: 4 Well, 
then, give me, just for the present, as I cannot de¬ 
cide to-day, give me the value of it in—in—money, 
and-’ 

4,4 Oh, you wish to sell it, my lady?’ said the 
man, bluntly. She sank into a chair, made no re¬ 
ply, but held out her thin white hand. Scarcely 
feeling the money which the man put into it, cer¬ 
tainly unconscious of the amount, she tottered to 
| her home. 

“Thus I parted from my first poor mistress, and 
Lhortly afterwards, when persons of a very differ¬ 
ent stamp were taking a friendly cup of tea to¬ 
gether, I heard from one of them that the Countess 
was dead. 

“ Alas ! how many, like her, struggle on against 
a torrent of distress and difficulty, and form plans, 
and look with hope to the future, and talk of bright¬ 
er (fttys! And the struggle continues, and the 
hope fades away, and youth and health depart, 
and they sink into the grave! Where are the re¬ 
latives who might have cheered them, the friends 
who might have assisted them 7 Probably com¬ 
menting on their demerits, and tracing their pre¬ 
sent sorrows to past misconduct. The absent and 
the unfortunate are sure to be in the wrong. Thus 
was my poor Countess blamed for past extrava¬ 
gance; and in truth it was easier and cheapet to 
point to her errors, than to cheer her old age and 
smooth the pillow of her death-bed. 

“ I was now, like some other coroneted indivi¬ 
duals, out of place, and again to he bought. Though 
second-hand, I was certainly as good as new, and 
I occupied a conspicuous station in the silver¬ 
smith’s window. After a month of cold inactivity, 
I was bought by the young landlord of the Crown 
Inn, who judiciously selected me, because he saw 
that a crown was engraved upon me. He there¬ 
fore added beneath the coronet the letters W. 8., 
being the initials of his own name, 4 William Snell.’ 
I should add that he had recently married Miss 
Maggs, formerly own maid to my dear deceased 
mistress. The engraver cut me to the very heart 
while tracing upon me the plebian W. 8., and 
when I stood at breakfast before the innkeeper 
and bis wife, my humiliation was complete. 

44 4 The Crown’ was a fourth-rate place of pub¬ 
lic resort, one degree above a public-house. It 
was thronged on market-days, and mercantile peo¬ 
ple who came in gigs filled it every evening with 
smoke and with clamor. 

44 The landlord had excellent liquor, and very 
much liked to drink it himself; and even bis bride, 
after pouring from ms the strong black mixture 
which a suburban grocer sold as tea , was accus¬ 
tomed to qualify it with 4 a little brandy.’ A little 
brandy, like a little learning, may be said to be m 
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‘ dangerous tiling/ particularly of a morning, for 
the little imperceptibly becomes more , and the 
young woman who gives a relish to her tea with a 
spoonful, will sooner or later learn to till her glass. 

“ It is a bad thing when landlords take to drink¬ 
ing with their customers They are apt to be im¬ 
partial , and to drink with all tcho come; therefore, 
for every glass bought and paid for, there is a 
pernicious and unprofitable accompanying glass 
drank by mine host to the peril of his own consti¬ 
tution, ani the detriment of his own profits. 

“ William Snell's face began to grow red, and 
his temper to show symptoms of sympathatic in¬ 
flammation. Mrs. Snell's tea also grew daily more 
spiritual, and the landlord and landlady were con¬ 
stantly at what is called ‘high words/ which 
words, however, when put together, form very 
‘ low language/ Children, too, accumulated, and 
the demand for small millinery increased. She, 
however, though fond of dress, was too idle to 
make it for herself, much less for her children, 
and dirty and wretched enough became the Crown 
and its inhabitants. As sure as rats quit a falling 
house, do customers desert a comfortless inn. 
Smaller and smaller grew the incomings of the 
Snells, and louder and louder their diurnal alter¬ 
cations. 

41 One morning the fair hand of the hostess hurl¬ 
ed me at the head of the host. I lay bruised in a 
state of insensibility, and recovered consciousness 
only to perceive that I was deposited in a pawn¬ 
broker’s shop. 

" Overfine domestics are sure in the end to meet 
with poetical justice. Full of complainings when 
living in some wealthy family, and dining at a 
better table than can be commanded by many a 
well-born person, oh! that we could see them 
when ‘married and settled!’ I have actually 
known a footman in the family of a baronet give 
warning because * he had no apple-souce with his 
pork !’ 

“I now became the property of an antiquated 
spinster, and a busy life did I lead. I was the no¬ 
minal attraction which induced an extensive sis¬ 
terhood to meet every evening. Tea was the in¬ 
ducement held out, but scandal was the real 
charm; and though I was loath to ‘give a handle’ 
to such proceedings, I was forced to submit. 

** 1 must confess I did not find myself in the most 
select circle of the town, therefore each lady of the 
party boiled with indignation against the giver of 
some entertainment from which she was excluded. 
Oh, the ubuse that was lavished on everything and 
everybody!—the characters that were discussed, 
the motives that were imputed! The tea-maker 
was a brewer of mischief, and the tempers of her 
guests would have turned Twining’s best to gall. 
You could not look at them without perceiving 
that the venom of their tongues bad corroded the 
enamel of their teeth!” 

There was a pause. 

I ought to have mentioned that the spout of my 
tea-pot ended in the similitude of the beak of a 
bird; and whilst I lay back in my arin-ebair gazing 
on it and listening to its reminiscences, it seemed 
to me that the beak moved. Suddenly I was dis¬ 
turbed by the opening and shutting of a door. A 
person entered the room, passed before me, and 


i intercepted for a moment my view of the silvery 
I orator. Ere that form departed, something was 
placed on the fire, and when I again looked tow¬ 
ards my tea-pot steam was issuing from its lid. I 
tried to compose myself that I might again listen, 
but the charm was broken. I now heard the loud 
singing of my tea-kettle, but my tea-pot was tacit¬ 
urn ! 

I passed a restless night, and awoke in the 
morning with a very bad headache. I now merely 
state the circumstance as it occurred, without 
being able in the least degree to account for it. 
By the bye, it surely couldn't have been the brandy 
and water ?— Court Magazine. 


ORIGINAL. 

Linen 

To her icho trill understand them. 

Fair Lady with the darksome tress, 

1 kneel before thy shrine, 

And own myself a worshipper 
Of beauty such as thine. 

The snowy hue of thy fair skiu, 

That neck of spotless white, 

Thy face that speaks the soul within, 

Arc magic to the sight. 

Yes, lady, with the darksome tress, 
Thou’rt beautiful as May, 

When singing birds are carrolling, 

And flowers their sweets display, 
There’s beauty in thy sun-lit eye, 

There’s magic in thy smile, 

Thy form with Hebe's, well may vie, 

And thou art free from guile. 

Fair maiden, with the darksome tress, 

Of love this heart was free, 

It never beat at woman’s shrine, 

It yields—it yields to thee. 

The music of thy tuneful voice, 

Sounds gladsome to the ear, 

It bids the sadden’d soul rejoice, 

It stays the coming tear. 

Yes, lady, with the darksome tress, 

I’ve thought of thee from home, 

When midst the gay and festal scene, 

This heart was sad, and lone, 

One radiant form in fancy dwelt, 

All beautiful to me, 

The rapture of that hour I felt, 

I saw—I worshipp’d thee. 

Yes, lady, with the darksome tress, 

I’ve thought of thee by day, 

’Mid crowded halls, and sunny smiles, 

And beauty’s proud array, 

Or at the stilly hour of eve, 

Before my dazzling sight, 

Fond fancy would thy features wreath, 

All beautifully bright. 

Fair lady, with the darksome tress. 

Since that eventful hour, 

When first 1 saw thy radiant self, 

I’ve yielded to love’s pow’r, 

And all my fondest prayers have been 
For happiness to thee, 

Wilt tell me truly—plainly then. 

Hast thou e’er thought of me 7 j . s. v. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


During my career of life, I have frequently seen 
tny companions fall by my side, my brothers in 
arms, whose loss I have most deeply deplored; 
but, in recalling to my mind those ideas of glory, 
that hereditary fame, which so peculiarly endears 
the memories of heroes who have fallen in the field 
of honor, and, reflecting, that nothing was left for 
me, but an infirm old age, and an obscure grave, I 
have frequently been tempted to envy those whose 
names are immortalized by their very deaths. 
Every day takes from me some old friend, some 
companion, of an age equally advanced with my¬ 
self: 1 regret them, but without murmuring: in the 
Words of Montague, “ their lamp of life had burnt 
to the socket;” dentil is the immediate conse¬ 
quence of a protracted old age. But, when a young 
girl, just entering the portals oflife, for whom hea¬ 
ven appears to have in store a long series ofhnppy 
years, on whom nature has lavished all her most 
precious gifts, and whom birth and fortune have 
surrounded with their most brilliant delusions— 
when a being, such as this, is torn from the em¬ 
braces of her mother, the hopes of her family, and 
the expectations of love, there is in this cruel de¬ 
cree of fate, a kind of subversion of the general 
laws of nature—an assemblage of contradictory 
circumstances, ideas and expressions, at which 
the senses sicken and the heart breaks. Such is 
the event to which 1 have alluded in the title of 
tliis article, and of which, during this short digres¬ 
sion, I have not lost sight. 

Robertine de Vilarmont was the daughter of a 
brave naval officer, a companion in arms of the 
gallant De Suftreen, who, by twenty years of glori¬ 
ous toil, had acquired an undoubted right to enjoy, j 
in the bosom of his family, an ample patrimonial 
estate, to which lie has added little or nothing by 
his services. He still reckoned among his impera¬ 
tive duties, that of educating his sou for the service 
of his country, and of bringing up his daughter to 
become the reward of some young soldier, who, 
by his name, his rank, and his merit, should show 
himself worthy of such recompense. I hadknown 
M. de Vilarmont in the East Indies. Much youn¬ 
ger than me, his father had consigned him to iny 
care, as to that of a mentor, and our relations of 
friendship have never since been interrupted. It 
is two years since 1 accompanied him to Roche¬ 
fort, when he went thither to enter his son as a 
midshipman, on the quarter-deck of a vessel which 
he had himself commanded, and at whose mast¬ 
head the grandfather of the young man had, thirty 
years before, hoisted the flag of a vice-admiral. 
This regular descent of glory was a good omen, 
and accordingly, our young Leon, as a reward for 
a gallant action, had already received the decora¬ 
tion of the brave. ' 

Mademoiselle de Vilarmont had nearly reached 
her fifteenth year. Educated with the tenderest 
care, under the eye of the most affectionate of mo¬ 
thers, she was already regarded as the model of 


every perfection. It was the first season that the 
young Robertine had appeared in the world ; all 
eyes were turned upon her, and her delighted mo¬ 
ther enjoyed, with too much confidence, (why 
may I not say with too much pride?) the brilliant 
success which her daughter met with at all con¬ 
certs and balls, of which she formed at once the 
principal object and the chief ornament. The 
birth-day of Mademoiselle de Vilarmont had been 
celebrated by a brilliant fete at the house of her 
maternal grandfather, at which sheliad made the 
deepest impression by the charms of her person, 
and the proofs which she had given of the superi¬ 
ority of Irer talents, which her interesting modesty 
setoff with double splendor. Monsieur de Vilar¬ 
mont had been prevented from accompanying the 
ladies, whom he had, therefore, entrusted to my 
care: and, during the whole continuance of the 
hall, which encroached far into the morning, I had 
officiated as gentleman in waiting to the fair Ro¬ 
bertine ; I held her fan and her handkerchief, 
while she danced; I led herback to her place, and 
took particular care to cover her with her shawl, 
ns soon as the country-dance was concluded. I 
was under the same charm which had enchanted 
every one around me. How suddenly, and liow 
dreadfully, was it to be dispelled ! It was two 
o'clock when the party broke up; Robertine had 
danced in the last set; her mother wished that she 
should sit down a little while, to rest herself—but, 
whh a shawl, a wrapping cloak fined with fur, 
and a well-closed carriage, whut danger could 
possibly be apprehended? On our going down 
stairs, the coachman was not with his horses; and, 
while the servants went in search of him, we had 
to wait some minutes, in a freezing hall, (an in¬ 
convenience very general in Paris, and from which 
even her palaces are not exempt.) At last the 
carriage drove up—Madame de Vilarmont set me 
down at home—and the lovely Robertine, in bid¬ 
ding me good night, added, that she could not do 
without me, and that she retained me as escort to 
all the balls of the next season. 

** ir I am alive,” answered I, “ but, next year is 
a long while for an old man, like me, to look for- 
waid to.” Could it be conceived, that for her it 
was still longer! 

On calling, the next day but one, at the house of 
Monsieur de Vilarmont, I found the whole family 
assembled in the chamber of Kobertine, who was 
confined to her bed by a violent pain in her head ; 
her eyes were sparkling, her skin scorching, and 
her breathing difficult. 1 know not what frightful 
presentiment seized me. The air of security which 
sat on the faces of the whole assembly—even on 
that of the mother, who was seated at the head of 
the bed, holding the hand of her daughter—would 
have surprised me, if I had not seen that it was 
produced by their confidence in a young physician, 
in a Titus wig, curled with the utmost care, who 
assured them, (admiring himself in the mirror 
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while he spoke, and flirting, with the end of his 
linger, the remains of a pinch of snuff, which had 
fallen on the frill of his shirt,) that the quickness 
was entirely owing to a febrile movement, induced 
by the paroxysm of the evening before. I took 
my leave, feeling less confidence in the sounding 
words of the doctor, than in the prudence of the 
father, and the youth of the patient. 

After quitting this scene, business called me for 
a few days into the country. On my return home, 
xny porter brought me the letters which had arrived 
for me during my absence: amongst these one 
was of larger dimensions than the others; I open¬ 
ed it hustily, and, inscribed on a grey satin paper, 
bordered with mournful vignettes representing the 
attributes of death, I read the words— 44 Attend the 
funeral of Robcrtine.” I threw myself into a car¬ 
riage, and, on arriving at the Hotel de Vilarmont, 
I found the fatal draperies of death already hung 
around. I traversed the deserted apartments; 1 
hastened to the closet of Monsieur de Vilarmont, 
which I found him pacing with lengthened strides. 
He saw me, and threw himself into my arms, 
without uttering a single word. The silent agony 
of this struggle between manly fortitude and over¬ 
whelming grief, repulsed all those established 
consolations of which indifference is always so 
prodigal. 

44 Come,” said he, after a few moments silence. 
44 1 have need of your assistance to force my wife 
to quit this bouse.” 

What a frightful spectacle offered itself to my 
eyes in tlirs unfortunate mother! Never have I 
seen grief under such an agonizing appearance. 
On her knees, at the door of her daughter’s cham¬ 
ber, which force alone prevented her from enter¬ 
ing.—She wept not; her bloodshot eyes weredry, 
fixed, and vacant: “Robertine, my child !” were 
the only words which escaped her lips. I, my¬ 
self, designedly, resounded this loved name in her 
oar—her tears began to flow again—her strength 
failed—she fainted away—and wo took advan¬ 
tage of this cruel moment to carry her through the 
garden to the carriage, into which her husband 
accompanied her, in order to conduct her to the 
house of her father. I returned into the parlor, 
where all the friends of the family were assem¬ 
bled in gloomy silence, preparatory to the funeral 
ceremony. The open windows gave us a view of 
the great gate of the hotel, where was the cofiin, 
covered with white silver-fringed drapery, and 
surrounded by twenty young girls, whose sobs and 
prayers were audible even to our ears. The mas¬ 
ter of the ceremonies now came to acquaint us 
that all was ready. The body had been placed 
on a car, draperied like the coffin, on which were 
mounted fouryoung girls, who held the corners of 
the mortuary pall, and who banded to their com¬ 
panions the strings of silver with which the cofiin 
was surrounded. The relations, in a manner bu¬ 
ried under their cloaks of crape, followed on foot; 
and the numerous friends of the family, in mourn¬ 
ing coaches, prolonged the procession, which was 
closed by* the servants of the house, clothed in 
black. Our first stoppage was at the church of 
the Mathurins, where the last offices of religion 
were celebrated; after which we proceeded, in 
the same order, to the cemetery of Mont Martre, 


where, near the tomb where sleep the ashes of the 
poet of the seasons, Saint Lambert, the green turf 
had been hallowed, to receive the remains of a 
charming being, whom heaven appeared to have 
shown to us for a few short moments, only to leave 
an eternal regret for her loss. 

Robertine had no name to transmit to posterity— 
her memory belongs exclusively to her disconso¬ 
late parents—and for that reason they have been 
content to engrave on the stone which conceals 
her for ever from their view, the few following 
lines of Malherbes: m 

“ Born in a world wTiere flowers of fairest hue 
First fade away; 

. Herself a rose—she lived, as roses 'do— 

But fora day.” 


The Provencale. 

With a heart light and careless I dance in the sun, 
When he slants o’er the wave, and the vintage is 
done— 

No maiden 60 merry as I: 

I rise with the dawn, and I sing through the day 
The deed of the brave, who, in foray or fray, 
Reap’d the harvest of glory—I glow till my lay 
Seems to lift my rapt soul to the sky ! 

With iny dulcimer, viol, or light tamborine, 

My dear native melodies float o’er the green, 

And waken the echoes around ;— 

The lark stops his note as he soars to the sun; 
The herds from their pastures disportingly run; 
Nature’s impulses all seem to merge into one 
At the sweet modulations of sound. 

Ye gentles of Provence, come list to my lay; 

I’ve a dirge for the grave, a romance for the gay, 
Which their homage has frequently won! 
Ren own’d in my own native valleys of song, 

Like the syrens of old I have charm’d the dull 
throng, 

And you will I charm, if you’ll listen, ere long— 
Well, what think you?—my ditty is done! 


Spring. 

SpRiXG-flowers, spring-birds, and spring-breezes. 
Are felt, and heard, and seen; 

Light trembling transport seizes 
My heart,—with sighs between: 

These old enchantments fill the mind 
With scenes, and seasons far behind ; 

Childhood—its smiles and tears, 

Youth—with its flush of years, 

Its morning clouds, and dewy prime. 

More exquisitely touched by Time. 

Fancies again are springing, 

Like May flowers in the vales; 

While hopes, long lost, are singing, 

From thorns, like nightingales; 

And kindly spirits stir my blood. 

Like vernal airs, that curl the flood: 

These falls to manhood’s lot 
A joy which youth has not, 

A dream more beautiful than truth, 
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NUMBER III. 

A long succession of parties, balls, the festivi¬ 
ties attending a fashionable wedding, etc., pre¬ 
vented the fair friends from meeting, for some 
time. At length a day was appointed, and they 
promised to attend. They all assembled, except 
Louisa, and they were anxiously expecting her 
arrival, whilst the biasing tirn gave 44 note of pre¬ 
paration,” 11 melancholy and musical,” that the 
beverage which was to upjock their ideas from 
the 44 storehouses of the brain,” give pungency to 
wit and force to satire, was distilling. Before 
however it lost its delicate flavor by 44 drawing” 
too long, Louisa entered, gaily singing 44 I've been 
roaming, I’ve been roaming.” 

44 Ah, ladies fair,” said she, 44 1 have learned lots 
of news, scandal, on dits, etc., enough to give its 
true character to our tea-table.” 

44 Open your budget then, forthwith,” said Cor- j 
nelia, 44 and let us speedily tear character to tat¬ 
ters—where there is a slight crack, make it an 
odious rent—where there is one black spot, find 
out all is corruption.” 

44 Ab, behold,” said Louisa, laughing, 44 what a 
solemn face Harriet has put on—she takes us 
seriously, and as she, though vowed to single 
blessedness, professes to abominate scandal, she 
thinks it necessary to look mighty grave.” 

44 Indeed,” said Harriet, 44 1 know the goodness 
of your heart loo well, Louisa, to fear any thing 
malicious from you—but 1 think we cannot be too 
careful in avoiding a spirit of censure and fault¬ 
finding. It is so easy to discover deficiencies in 
others, whilst our own errors are undetected—if 
we were to employ the same care and trouble in 
our own bosoms, we might perhaps eradicate 
many a loathsome weed and prune off many an 
unsightly excrescence.” 

44 Well, well,” answered Louisa, 44 1 leave all 
my faults and follies to the tender mercies of my 
dear five hundred friends, whilst I make free with 
theirs. Why do people commit such unheard of 
follies, if they do not wish to be ridiculed; and 
why do others deviate so widely from the laws of 
morality f . if they are not to be censured. If we 
love excellence, we must be sensible to the want 
of it; and when we meet with its reverse, we can¬ 
not countenance it.” 

44 We need not countenance it,” said Harriet, 
44 but we know not all the temptations, the trials, 
which have beset those who have fallen: we 
know not how we ourselves should have with¬ 
stood them—and by the errors we have commit¬ 
ted—the weaknesses we have fallen into,—we 
should learn to judge leniently of our fellow- 
mortals.” 

44 Very true, very true, my dear Harriet,” said 
Louisa; 44 but if I do not unburden myself, I shall 
explode, evaporate, vanish into thin air. In the 

first place, Mr. and Mrs. O-, that pattern of 

married couples whose mutual affection was so 
apparent, have agreed to disagree—one house 
cannot contain them—in short, they have sepa¬ 
rated.” 

“Indeed!” cried they all— 41 what can be the 
reason ?” 


44 Ah, that,” answered Louisa, 44 remains a mys¬ 
tery unsolved—unelucidated—as profound as the 
cause of the separation of Byron and his lady— 
no one knows—seme say one thing and some an¬ 
other—but the general opinion is, of course, to lay 
the blame on the lady—woman has to bear the 
odium of all domestic differences.” 

44 With justice, most generally,” said Adelaide ; 
• 4 for woman's power is so great in domestic life, 
that she can soothe the rugged nature of man and 
produce harmony in the most discordant elements, 
if she only exercises discretion, can wield him to 
her purpose, and make him what she wishes.” 

44 It is very hard,” said Cornelia, 44 that woman, 
who is universally conceded to be the weakest 
being, should bear the odium of all man’s follies— 
and he who ought naturally to be her protector, 
her support—who ought te strengthen her weak¬ 
ness and guide her in the right path, should lean to 
her for force to bear up against the temptations of 
the world—if he sinks under them she is to be 
punished in the world’s opinion; and if she falls, 
though the weaker of the two, she falls unpitied, 
unassisted—with censure heaped fourfold upon 
her head.” 

“It is a very short time ago,” said Adelaide, 
" since I attended the wedding festivities of Mr. 

and Mrs. O-; every thing promised a happy 

marriage—both handsome, accomplished, and 
apparently amiable, of equal fortunes, equal fami¬ 
lies, and suitable ages. What could have caused 
this unhappy difference.” 

44 Some apparently slight defect,” said Louisa, 
“in the machinery of wedded life—one little 
spoke of a little wheel wanting, has thrown the 
whole into confusion. There has been a runaway 
match, too.” 

44 Who, who,” cried they. 

“ The sentimental Miss T-, and the dashing 

Mr. K-. Splendid preparations were making, 

all the blonde in Broadway was bouflit up— 
Stewart’s and Fountain’s richest sattins and chal- 
lys, gauze, etc., were purchased. T— and S— 
were overwhelmed with employment—the most 
nimble fingers of their journey ladies were busily 
plying their scissors and thimbles, when lo! the 
bride has absconded unadorned—the marriage 
was quietly performed by an obscure clergyman 
in the country, and the finery, all useless.” 

44 What was the cause of this proceeding ?” 
asked Cornelia. 

44 Ah, that is another mystery, which will take 
a wiser head than mine to solve,” replied Louisa; 
44 it is generally supposed, as the lady was yopng 
and romantic, that she wished to personate Lydia 
Languish, and as fate denied her an unrelenting 
father or cruel guardian to oppose, she tried what 
dangerous roads and rivers obstructed by ice 
would do, to show the obstacles all-powerful love 
can surmount.” 

44 Well, what more, Louisa,” said Harriet, 44 let 
us have the whole contents of your budget, since 
you must unburden for the relief of your mind.” 

“Not much more,” answered Louisa, “only 
Mandeville Mortimer Mordaunt has been driven 
by desperate circumstances to do that which his 
soul abhorred.” 
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“ Indeed ! what, I pray you?” said Adelaide, in 
atone of alarm; “he is an amiable youth in spite 
of hia affectation. I should be sorry to hear he 
has committed any evil deed.” 

“ You know,” said Louisa, “ that he has looked 
divine with all his might—has sported the most 
ferocious whiskers—has dangled the smallest 
cane—has dressed with the most exquisite taste, in 
order to entrap the heart of some unwary fortune, 
that he might set up an establishment suited to his 
idea of his own merits and the demands of a taste 
for fashionable life—but in vain has he dressed 
and dangled and simpered and sang—in vain has 
he obtained the entree toevery fashionable house, 
fate has hitherto frowned cm his efforts. Debts 
and duns however accumulated—tailors looked 

disobliging—and Mrs. M-gave him sundry 

hints about needing his apartments for a lodger 
more punctual in his payments. As he was not 
entirely callous to such things, and had some bet¬ 
ter feelings, Ire was desperate and actually was 
dtiven to—to—” 

“ To what ?” said Harriet. 

“To work,” answered Louisa—“yes, he has 
actually entered the counting-house of Iliggins, 
Muggins & Co., and has left the precincts of 
fashion. He has obtuiued board in an obscure | 
street and is determined to confine his expenses 
to his small salary.” 

“ A more happy termination than usually at¬ 
tends such a career,” said Harriet. 

“ By the way, Cornelia,” said Louisa, “ vvliat a ( 
love of a spring bonnet you have obtained. I 
have attended all the openings of every arrival 
from France, and have seen none to please me as 
well. Those immense broad fronts would 6uit 
my grandmother; I cannot sec any grace or fash¬ 
ion in them.” 

“ Much more rational,” said Harriet, “ for the I 
season,^tlian the little pert looking things which 
have been worn.” 

“ A blonde curtain,” said Louisa, “ makes them 
more tolerable. What an exquisite thing is blonde, 
so soft, so delicate—it is a materialised poet's 
fancy. Lady Morgan must surely have had it in 
her mind’s eye, when she describes her heroine 
attired in * woven air.’ It seems as if zephyrs 
and fairies were employed in its manufacture. It 
ought to be devoted to the use of the young and 
beautiful only—old, withered, saffron-colored 
frights should be debarred from wearing it.” 

“Take care, Louisa,” said Harriet, “the time 
may come when (he rich bloom of yourcheek will 
be usurped by the livid hue of ill health, and age 
may plough furrows in its roundness before you 
have lost your taste for blonde and flowers. Your 
feelings may still be as keen for the enjoyment of 
fashion and dress, and your decree* would return 
upon yourself.” 

v “ Well, be it so,” said Louisa; “if I am an old 
silly fool, let me bear the punishment—but it 
seems to me, I am born for something better than 
to be the gay flattering butterfly of to-day.” 

“Is it possible, Cornelia,” said Harriet, taking 
up a drama of Victor Hugo’s from the scagliola 
centre-tabic, “ that one of your soft and gentle na¬ 
ture should choose such an author—can you de¬ 


light in the dark passions of Luertu Borgia , or 
Marie Tudor ?” • 

“Delight in them, no!” answered Cornelia; 
“ but it is necessary to know something of one of 
I the most celebrated among modern French ais- 
thors. As I read, I shudder, and my soul tevolts 
often in disgust from the seenes portrayed; but 
since the Convulsif school has been in vogue, all 
French works of Action partake ef its nature— 
Even Scribe has often scenes which are tainted 
by its influence.” 

“It rs strange,” snid Adelaide, “that such a 
school should arise in a nation generally con¬ 
sidered the most gay and volatile—where society 
offers all that is alluring. One would suppose' 
such imaginations were engendered among dark 
and frowning rocks—the home of the storm—the 
birth-place of thunder—where the dashing tor¬ 
rents grow dark in the scowl of heaven—not in 
a mild and genial climate, in the most alluring 
capita) in the world ; where pleasure holds its 
perpetual reign, and vive la bagatelle seems written 
in every face.” 

“ Paris,” said Harriet, “ has other scenes than 
its lively Boulevards, its gay saloons, its operas, 
its spectacles, and its gardens of the Turlleries. 
It is there the Morgue exists, with all the terrible 
reflections it gives rise to; where the poor victims 
of misfortune—unsupported by religion—are dis¬ 
played. Tf ere ure the crowded lanes, the dark 
nooks, where vice engendered by the most biting 
poverty holds its reign. Where the revolution cast 
up, in its convulsive thioes, hll the horrible in¬ 
mates of those gloomy regions; dire deeds were 
committed, and crimes which outrage nature were 
perpetrated. It is the retiring waves of those 
dreadful commotions which still sully the imagi¬ 
nation of its authors and poets. It is these scenes 
which have nurtured fancies, which makes the 
soul shudder and revolt in disgust. Nature, how¬ 
ever gloomy and terrible, has something ennobling 
in its influence, something majestic in its darkest 
storms, which the wicked and malignant passions 
of man cannot produce.” 

“ But Lucrece Borgia,” said Cornelia, “ is in¬ 
teresting in spite of her wickedness ; her maternal 
affection shines forth one pure ray in the mass of 
the corruptions of her heart. In the midst of her 
poisonings, her assassinations, and her foul deeds, 
she longs to be good and pure to obtain the love 
of her son. For that son, her pride, which nothing 
else could touch, gives way—she becomes soft, 
gentle, humble and womanly.” 

“ Victor Hugo,” said Harriet, “has the power 
of a mighty mind—it is impossible not to be affect¬ 
ed by its sway. What can exceed the scene be¬ 
tween Marie Tudor and Jane Talbot during the 
execution of Fabiani. Can any thing equal it in 
intense interest ?” 

“ It is Ane, very Ane,” said Cornelia. 

“ I prefer,” said Louisa, “ to be entertained by 
the comedies of Scribe. Raton is inimitable, with 
his stupidity, his ambition; and the boy Jean, 
who cared not what revolutions took place in the 
nation, so long as the people hurra’d, carriages 
were upset and the warehouses closed, to give 
him a holiday. What an exquisite touch of m- 
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Notes by an Aeronaut. 

I have realized one of the dreams of my youth, 
nnd gratified the strongest aspirations that ever 
agitated my manhood. I look back with a kind 
of intoxicating bewilderment upon the perils I 
have encountered, and the fears I have subdued ; 
for, to me, the memory of excitement is excite¬ 
ment still. 

My early days were passed in a village in the 
country. I first opened my eyes to the light, near 
the banks of the Hudson; and my juvenile hours 
were full of the most flighty visions. I always 
had a very aerial imagination. Any thing in mo¬ 
tion always had for me a peculiar charm. I shall 
never forget the delight I experienced in seeing 
the doves fly from their shelter in the end of my 
father’s carriage-house. They would alight, and 
poise themselves for a moment on the eaves, turn 
their bright necks in the sunlight, pour forth a few 
ready murmurs, and then launch out upon the 
bosom of the air. Often, in the fulness of youth¬ 
ful desire, have I felt ready to say— 

“ - - Oh, for thy wings.' thou dove, 

Now sailing by, with sunshine on thy breast, 
Thou thing of joy and love— 

That I might soar a wav, and be at rest!” 

* * * ' * * • 

Only twenty minutes remained before the hour 
of my first ascension from the # * * * 

New York. “The time of my departure was at 
hand.” Every thing requisite had been placed in 
my fairy gondola—my pigeon, the poetry, in hand¬ 
bills, for the occasion; the tissue paper, flags, bal¬ 
last—all. Every moment seemed an hour. Ob¬ 
serving a broken carboy of oil of vitriol lying care¬ 
lessly by the passage through which the balloon 
with its netting had been brought, I ordered it in¬ 
stantly removed. The vast amphitheatre was 
filled with spectators; the houses “ bore men;" 
the streets were crowded with all sorts, nnd 
every emiuencc in the neighborhood was clothed 
in clusters of human beings. 

My gay wicker-car was now attached, with the 
minutest cure, to the long cords that depended 
from the buoyant globe above. I was looking at 
my watch, observing that the time of twenty had 
dwindled to eight minutes, when I heard the cry 
of “ Fire !" I sprang towards the aerostat, as if a 
bullet had perforated my heart. “ Where!" said 
I. “There, in the balloon!" was the answer. 
Looking upward, I perceived that the netting had 
become entangled with the valve—which ever 
and anon flew open, as the wind surged against 
the balloon—and the gas, mixed with vapor issued 
from the aparture, resembling smoke. The net¬ 
ting was soon disengaged; and the valve, closed 
and held by its stout springs, remained firm in its 
place. 

My hour had now come, and I entered the car. 
With a singular taste, the band struck up at this 
moment the melting air of “Sweet Home." It 
almost overcame me. A thousand associations 
of youth, friends—of all that I must leave, rushed 
upon my mind. But, I had no leisure Nr senti¬ 
ment. A buzz ran through the assemblage; un¬ 
numbered hands were clapping—unnumbered 


hearts beating high ; and I was the cause. Every 
eye was upon me. There was pride in thought. 

“Let go!" was the word. The cheers redou¬ 
bled, handkerchiefs waved from many a fair baud, 
bright faces beamed from every window, and on 
every side. One dash with my knife, and I rose 
aloft, a habitant of air. 

How magnificent was the sight which now 
burst upon me! How sublime were my sensa¬ 
tions ! I waved the flag of my country; the cheers 
of the multitude from a thousand house-tops, 
reached me on the breeze; and a taste of the rarer 
atmosphere elevated my spirits into ccstacy. The 
city, with a brilliant sunshine striking the spires 
and domes, now unfolded to view—a sight incom¬ 
parably beautiful. My gondola went easily up¬ 
ward, clearing the depths of heaven, like a vituW 
thing. A diagram placed before you, on the table, 
could not permit you to trace more definitely than 
I now could, the streets, the highways, basins, 
wharves, and squares of the town. The theatres 
and public buildings, I recognized from their loca¬ 
tion near parks or open grounds, and from 
the peculiarity of their being covered with various 
I metals, as well as slate, or tiles. The hum of the 
city arose to my ear, as from a vast bee-hive:— 
and I seemed the monarch-bee, directing the 
swarm. I heard the rattling of carriages, the 
hearty yo-heave-o! of sailors from the docks that, 
begirt with spars, hemmed the city round: I was 
a spectator of all, yet aloof, and alone. Increasing 
stillness attended my way; and at last the mur¬ 
murs of earth came to my car like the last vibra¬ 
tions of a bell. 

My car tilted and trembled, as I rose. A swift 
wind sometimes gave the balloon a rotary motion, 
which made me deadly sick for a moment; but 
strong emotion conquered all my physical ailings. 
My brain ached with the intensity of my rapture. 
Human sounds had fainted from my ear. I was 
in the abyss of heaven, and alone. I could tell 
my direction, by the sun on my left: and as his 
rays played on the aerostat, it seemed* only a 
bright bubble, wavering in the sky—and I a sus¬ 
pended mote, hung by chance to its train. Look¬ 
ing below me, the distant Sound and Long Island 
appeared to the sight: the bay lay to the south, 
sprinkled'with shipping; under me the city, 
girded with bright rivers and sparry forests; the 
free wind was on my cheek and in my locks; afar, 
the ocean rolled its long blue waves, chequered 
with masses of shadow, and gushes of ruby sun¬ 
light: to the north and west the interminable land, 
variegated like a map, dotted with purple, and 
green, and silver, faded to the eye. 

The atmosphere which I now breathed seemed 
to dilate my heart at every breath. I uttered some 
audible expression. My voice was weaker than 
the faintest sound of a reed. There was no object 
near to make it reverb or echo. Though rising 
with incredible swiftness, I had nothing to con¬ 
vince my eye that I was not nearly still. The 
weak flap-flap-flap of the cords against the bal¬ 
loon, in regular motion, as the trembling eerostat, 
moved by its subtle contents, continued to rise, 
was all that indicated my tendency. My barome¬ 
ter now denoted an immense height; and as I 
looked upward^and around, the concave above 
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seemed like a mighty waste of purple air, verging I 
to blackness. Below, it was lighter; but a long, 
lurid bar ef cloud stretched along the west, tempo¬ 
rarily excluding the sun. The shadows rushed 
afar into the void, and a solemn, Sabbath twilight, | 
reigned around. I was now startled at a flutter-1 
ing in my gondola. It was my eompagnon de voy -1 
age, the carrier pigeon. I had forgotten him en¬ 
tirely. I attached a string to his neck, with a 
label, announcing my height, then nearly four 
miles, and the state of my barometer. As he sat 
on the side of the car, and turned his tender eyes 
upon me in mute supplication, every feather shi¬ 
vering with apprehension, I felt that it was a 
guilty act tapush him into the waste beneath. But 
it was done ; he attested to rise, but I out-sped 
' him ; he then fell obliquely, fluttering and moan¬ 
ing, till I lost him in the haze. 

My greatest altitude had not yet been reached. 

I was now five miles from terra-firma. I began 
to breathe with difficulty. The atmosphere was 
too rare for safe respiration. I pulled my valve- 
cord to descend. It refused to obey my hand. 
For a moment I was horror-struck. What was 
to be done 1 If I ascended much higher, the bal¬ 
loon would explode. I threw over some tissue 
x paper to test my progress. It is well known that 
this will rise very swiftly. It fell, as if blown 
downward, by a wind from the zenith. I was 
going upward like an arrow. I attempted to pray, 
but my parched lips could not move. I seized 
the cord again, with desperate energy. Blessed 
Heaven! it moved. I threw out more tissue. It 
rose to me like a wing of joy; I was descending. 
Though far from sunset, it was now dark about 
me, except a track of blood-red haze, in the direc¬ 
tion of the sun. I encountered a strong current of 
wind; mist was about me i it lay like dew upon 
my coat. At last, a thick bar of vapor being past, 
what a scene was disclosed! A storm was sweep¬ 
ing through the sky, nearly a mile beneath, and I 
looked down upon an ocean of rainbows, rolling in 
indescribable grandeur, to the music of the thun¬ 
der-peal, as it moaned afar, and near, on the com¬ 
ing and dying wind. A frightened eagle had as¬ 
cended through the tempest, and sailed for mi¬ 
nutes by my side, looking at me with panting wea¬ 
riness, and quivering mandibles, but with a dilated 
eye, whose keen iris flashed unsubdued. As he 
fanned me with his heavy wings, and looked with 
a human intelligence at the car, my pulse bounded 
with exulting rapture. He had risen above every 
storm, unfettered and free! But my transports 
were soon at an end. He attempted to light on 
the balloon, and my heart sunk; I feared his huge 
claws would tear the silk. I pulled my cord; he 
rose as I sank, and the blast swept him from my 
view in a moment. A flock of wild fowl, beat by 
the storm, were coursing below on bewildered 
pinions, and as I was nearing them, I knew I was 
descending. A singular effect was now produced 
by position. It was a double horizon; one formed 
by the outer edge of the upper cloud, and the other 
by the angle of the eye to the extreme strata of the 
storm over the earth. A breaking rift now admit¬ 
ted the sun. The rainbows tossed and gleamed; 
chains of fleecy rock, shining in prismatic rays of 
gold, and purple, “ and emerald,” 14 beautiful ex¬ 


ceedingly, n spread on every hand. Vast curtains 
of cloud pavilioned the immensity, brighter than 
celestial roses, or ■* jasper or the ruby stone," glit¬ 
tered around: masses of mist were lifted on high, 
like steps of living fire, more radiant than the sun 
itself, when his glorious noontide culminates from 
the equator. A kind of ©riel Eureclydon now 
smote iny car; and three of the cords parted, 
which tilted my gondola to the side, filling me 
with terror. I caught the broken cords in my 
hand, but could not tie them. They had been 
dragged over the broken carboy of oil of vitriol, of 
which I have spoken, and had rotted asunder. 

The storm below was now rapidly passing away, 
and beneath its waving outline, to the southeast, 
I saw the ocean. Ships were speeding on their 
course, and their bright sails melting into dis¬ 
tance: a rainbow hung afar, and the rolling an¬ 
thems of the Atlantic came like celestial hymn- 
ings to my ear. 

Presently, all was clear below me. The fresh 
air played around. I had taken a noble circuit— 
and my last view was better than the first. I was 
far over the bay, “ afloating sweetly to the west." 
The city, colored by the last blaze of day, brighten¬ 
ed remotely to the view. Below, ships were has¬ 
tening to and fro through the narrows; and the far 
country lay smiling like an Eden. Bright rivers 
ran like ribands of gold and silver, till they were 
lost in the vast inland, stretching beyond the view; 
the gilded mountains were flinging their purple 
I shadows over many a vale; bays were blushing to 
the farewell day-dreams; and now I was passing 
over a green island. I sailed to the main land; 
saw the tall old trees waving to the evening breeze; 
heard the rural lowing of herds; heard the wel¬ 
come sound of human voices—and finally, sweep¬ 
ing over forest tops and embowered villages, at 
last descended with the sun, among a kind-heart¬ 
ed, surprised, and hospitable community, in as 
pretty a town as one could desire to see—“ safe 
and well/ 


Wild Revenge* 

The Celtic legends, like the Celtic language, 
though deficient in terms of art and refinement, 
are peculiarly rich in the expression of the pas¬ 
sions. Joy, grief, fear, love, hatred, and revenge, 
glow through many an impassioned strain which 
still lingers by its original wild locality. On the 
shores of Mull a crag is pointed out, overhanging 
the sea, concerning which there is the following 
tradition, which we have often thought would form 
no bad subject for the painter,or even the poet:— 
Some centuries since, the chief of the district, 
Maclean of Lochbtiy, had a grand hunting excur¬ 
sion. To grace the festivity, his lady attended, 
with her only child, an infant then in the nurse’s 
arms. The deer, driven by the hounds, and hem¬ 
med in by surrounding rocks, flew to a narrow 
pass, the only outlet they could find. Here the 
chief bad placed one of his men to guard the deer 
from passing; but the animals rushed with such 
impetuosity, that the poor forester could not with¬ 
stand them. In the rage of the moment, Maclean 
threatened the man with instant death, but this 
punishment was commuted to a whipping or 
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scourging in the face of his clan, which in these 
feudal times was considered a degrading punish¬ 
ment fit only for the lowest of menials and the 
worst of crimes. The clansman burned with an¬ 
ger and fierce revenge. He rushed forward, 
plucked the tender infant, the heir of Lochbuy, 
from the hands of the nurse, and bounding to the 
rocks, in a moment stood on an almost inaccessible 
cliff* projecting over the water. The screams of 
the agonized mother and chief at the awful jeo¬ 
pardy in'which their only child was placed, may 
be easily conceived. Maclean implored the man 
to give him back his son, and expressed his deep 
contrition for the degradation he had in a moment 
of excitement inflicted on his clansman. The 
other replied, that the only conditions on which lie 
would consent to the restitution were, that Moc- 
lean himself should bare his back to the cord, and 
be publicly scourged as he had been! In despair 
the chief consented, saying he would submit to 
any thing if his child were but restored. To the 
grief and astonishment of the clan, Maclean bore 
this insult, and when it was completed begged 
that the clansman might return from his perilous 
situation with the young chief. The man regard¬ 
ed him with a smile of demoniac revenge, and 
lifting high the child in the air, plunged with him 
into the abyss below. The sea closed over them, 
and neither, it is said, ever emerged from the tem¬ 
pestuous whirlpool and basaltic caverns that 
yawned around them, and still threaten the inex¬ 
perienced navigator on the shores of Mull. 


Crossing a River. 

Thk mode of crossing a river in South America, 
which is far from inconsiderable, is of a very pe¬ 
culiar kind, whenever the height of the flood ren¬ 
ders the ordinary method of fording impractica¬ 
ble. On both banks of the river are men, whose 
occupation it is to conduct travellers through the 
bounding torrent, which in some places breaks 
violently over concealed rocks. These men are 
called Vaqneanos; they are peasants, take pride 
and pleasure in their dangerous occupation, and 
are in general remarkable for their great bodily 
strength, and for their large and well-trained 
horses. The preparations are soon made: as 
soon as the party plunge into the stream, the 
guides press themselves close to the travellers on 
both sides, and fasten him between them in such a 
way that, even if he were to loose his balance, he 
cannot easily fall from the saddle. These men 
govern the horses with such unerring skill, that 
they remain constantly pressed together. Where- 
ever the depth is so great that the horses must 
swim, the guides seize the reins of the middle 
horse, and bid the traveller shut his eyes, lest his 
head grow dizzy. The water rushes by with as¬ 
tounding rapidity and deafening noise, and, in our 
case, was cold enough to make all three complain 
of the bath, since even the horse that swims best 
plunges so deep into the stream as to wet the rider 
to the hips. It is not until after being freed from 
the grasp of the two guides, that one perceives 
that they hold the lasso always ready, in order to 
aave the traveller, if, in spite of their precautions, 
he should be snatched away by the waves. On 


the coast of Peru, between Lambaycque and 
Truxillo, are many broad mouths of rivers, or 
rather arms of the sea, which can be crossed in 
this way alone, since, though generally too shallow 
to admit of boats, they have many deep places 
through which it is necessary to swim. There the 
Chimbador , who takes the office of the Chilian 
Vaqueano, makes the traveller mount behind him, 
while he manages the horse. It is said that those 
men (the Chimbadors), who are almost always 
men of color, and who ride into the water in a 
state of nakedness, always carry with them a long 
knife for the purpose of stabbing the passenger, 
should the latter fall off*, and, grasping his guide 
in the agony of despair, threaten to involve both 
in a common destruction. 


v First View of Jerusalem. 

At eight hours from Ramleh, ascending from a 
valley among the mountains, we caught the first 
sight of Jerusalem, half a league distant. The 
first exclamation which bursts forth, is that which 
prophecy has said shall be in the mouth of 41 all 
that pass," “ Is this the city that men call the per¬ 
fection of beauty, the joy of the whole earth ?’’ 
It is impossible that any delineation can be more 
just, or any image more vivid, than is contained in 
these few words, '* How doth the city sit solitary !” 
The sight carried across a tract of grey, desolate, 
and barren rock, rests upon a bare dead wall, 
above which little is seen except the tops of a few 
Turkish mosques. At this time not a living crea¬ 
ture was moving without the city, and, with the 
exception of the leaden green produced by a few 
ragged olives, scarcely a sign of vegetation could 
be traced; a death-like silence settled upon the 
rocky waste; and the city, placed upon an emi¬ 
nence, as if an object for observation, presented 
one of the most gloomy and melancholy spectacles 
that the fancy could paint.— Monroe's Rambles. 


Lillies of the Talley. 

’Tis said the rose of all the flowers 
That bloom within our garden bowers. 

Is chosen queen ; 

But more I love the lilly pale, 

That lingers in my native vale, 

Fair and unseen— 

Save by us simple village maids, 

Who seek it in the greenwood shades, 

At early morn; 

When we could think our hearts had wings 
Light as the bird’s who gaily sings 
From the old thorn. 

I found the flower in a green nook 
Where crept a clear and laughing brook 
The young boughs through; 

And king-cups spangled all the ground, 
And the pale wind-flower there was found. 
And hare-bells blue. 

I lov’d it for its pearly bell, 

And for its scent, that sweetly fell 
On the still air. 

Oh! more than garden blossom nursed 
I lov’d it, for my hand was first 
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THE MARRIED MAN’S STORY. 


The married man’s Story. 

I had the pleasure, a few days ago, to meet, un¬ 
expectedly, a friend, from whom I had been many 
years separated. We had been mostly educated 
together, having passed our boyhood at the same 
school, our youth ut the same university; but our 
fortunes were ditferent. He, born to wealth, left 
college to mix with the world at home and abroad ; 
while I turned to the profession I had long since 
made choice of, and began to lay iny weary way 
towards independence. 

We were both a good deal changed. My friend 
had lost much of the gay buoyancy of manner; 
much of the merry, happy, careless flow of spirits 
for which lie had once been remarkable. 1 was 
less grave than 1 had been reckoned during our for¬ 
mer acquaintance; yet I ■am a man of business, 
and married We had much to say of the differ¬ 
ent chances that had occurred to us, and I found, 
that though altered in manner, in habits, and in 
character, we met the same to each other as we 
had pnrted. It was getting late in the day, and 1 
asked my friend if he would go home to the small 
house 1 occupied, nnd dine quietly with my wife 
nnd me. He agreed instantly, shook hands with 
me in his own lively way, as he thanked me for 
asking him, and we turned into the street in which 
I lived. 1 must own I felt some little uneasiness at 
the thoughts of introducing my friend to my wife. 

1 had often spoken of him to her, and I dreaded, , 
lest she should not And the portrait faithful. In 
fact, I mistrusted my own judgment till it should j 
be confirmed by hers, not that in words she would 
tell ine that we differed, but I knew her too well in 
look and mnnner to be deceived. I did not feel 
quite easy at the idea of presenting my wife to 
my friend. His admiration would in no degree 
alter my sentiments towards her; but I felt I 
should be ill satisfied unless he thought her, in the 
course of one short evening, all I hnd found her 
during the three happy years of our union. My 
heart beat as I ran up the steps. I colored as I 
pulled the bell. The door was opened byour only 
man-servant, and I myself ushered my friend up 
stairs. 

My wife was dressed with extreme neatness, 
though she expected we were to dine alone; and 
she was sitting, as usual, at her work-table, when 
the sound of my step upon the stairs made her 
raise her head. She came forward to meet me ; 
and when I named my friend, she turned to wel¬ 
come him, with a grace and gaiety that made him 
sure of his reception. She placed him beside her 
on the sofa, and I was soon at ease as to first im¬ 
pressions. We had not far to go to dinner. The 
lower part of the house being occupied by my 
chambers of business, our public rooms are confin¬ 
ed to a small drawing-room on the first floor, and 
a still smaller library opening out of it. In this 
small library We dined. The dinner was ordered 
with neatness and taste, and served without dis¬ 
play in an apartment simply furnished. My wife 
is not one of those *.vho, to make a parade upon 
occasion, lessen the comforts of every-day life. 
She has never, since we were married, set before 
me a dinner I might not have brought a friend to 
partake of; nor has she ever appeared before me 


in a dress she could not have worn on occasions 
of ceremony. Yet our expenses do not, by any 
means, come up to our limited income. It is true, 
our wants are few; but we increase our luxuries 
as we go on. We do not live in the world, but we 
live very much in society; society that we like, 
and that likes us, and assimilates with us. All 
this, and more, in the warmth of my heart, I told 
my friend over a bottle of my best wine, when my 
wife rose and left us; nnd we were still upon the 
same theme when we joined her again at the tea- 
table. He began to rally us upon our way of life, 
nnd he tried to persuade her that, in former days, I 
had played the inconstant among our circle of 
beauties, being fond to admire, and fickle to 
change. I saw that in his then uiood it were vain 
for me to dispute his assertions; so to divert the 
time, nnd may be, to prevent my wife from think¬ 
ing of any other, 1 pleaded guilty to one serious 
attachment, and offered to tell my story: 

“ Some years ago,’’said I, “when it first become 
the fashion to take shooting-quarters in the High¬ 
lands, I formed one of a large party who had en¬ 
gaged an extensive tract of moorland for the sea¬ 
son. The game-keeper nnd the dogs were sent 
off*early in July, and it was settled we w’ere all to 
dine together at the farm-house we rented with 
the ground, upon the 10th of August. My friends 
agreed to proceed northwards in a body ; but as I 
dislike exceedingly travelling in that sort of com¬ 
pany I declined forming one of it, and set out by 
myself, some weeks before, on a tour through a 
range of my native country I had never yet seen.” 

At this part of my story my wife laid down her 
work ; nnd looked up anxiously in my face. I 
smiled and proceeded. 

“ After an interesting and somewhat fatiguing 
journey, I arrived early on the morning of the 10th 
of August, at one of the principal towns of the 
north Highlands. It was market-day, and the 
streets were filled with crowds of well-dressed 
people, thronging in every direction. Several 
handsome equipages were driving along among 
the crowd, while gentlemen on horseback and foot- 
passengers picked their way carefully through the 
groups of country people and their wares, who 
stopped every regular passage. I alighted at a 
very comfortable Inn, and having ordered some 
refreshment, 1 sat down very contentedly to look 
over a newspaper, which Iny upon the table of the 
parlor I had been shown into, when chancing to 
raise my head, my eyes fell upon a mirror, which 
hung on the opposite wall, between the portraits 
of General Washington and Mr. Pitt. I was 
struck with horror at my own appearance. Hasti- 
ly ringing for the waiter, I inquired whether (here 
were any hair-dresser in the town on whose skill 
I might rely. I was told I was within a few doors 
of the first artist in the country. A man don’t like 
to trust his head to a bungler; but the first step I 
took in Mr. Blank’s shop convinced me the waiter 
had not been wrong in his assertion. When the 
operation was over, I surveyed myself with much 
satisfaction in a small hand-glas9, obligingly held 
tome for that purpose; but not feeling myself at 
liberty to indulge my contemplation so publicly, I 
returned as quickly as possible to my hotel,to con¬ 
sult at leisure t^e mirror, which bung on the oppo- 
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site wall, between the portraits of General Wash- (away, she cast one glance towards the window of 


ington and Mr. Pitt. 1 was perfectly enchanted 
with my good mien. I was cut and curled in the 
most becoming manner.” 

Here my wife laughed aloud; my friend, too, 
smiled ; but I took no notice of their interruption. 

“ The Inn stood back from the street, in a large 
courtyard, the projecting walls of which, on each 
side, prevented any view beyond. Across this 
courtyard numbers of people were constantly pass¬ 
ing. I sat down at the open window of my parlor 
to watch the various groups thus Hitting before me. 
One, in particular, at once engaged my attention; 
it consisted of an elderly lady in grey, a child in a 
frock and trowsers, a young lady in white, with 
pink upon her bonnet, and the captain of a recrui¬ 
ting company quartered in the town. He was 
apparently saying something extremely amusing, 
for the young lady was laughing violently; and, 
looking up in her mirth, she threw on ine, as I 
sat perched at my window, a pair of the most i 
beautiful black eyes I had ever then seen. I fan-1 
cy mine must have told her so, for she had not 
gone many steps before she raised those eyes j 
again. Again they met mine ; and this time, we 
both blushed. She withdrew hers quickly, and 
turned to the recruiting officer: he bowed as in the 
act of speaking. The lady in grey appeared to 
join the conversation, and they all walked leisure¬ 
ly on towards the projecting wall. Will she look 
up again? I pushed my well-curled head out of 
the window, she held hers, I thought, resolutely 
down. I followed them with my eyes, as they 
stepped along across the pavement. They reach¬ 
ed the wall. The little child ran quickly out of 
sight. The lady in grey was half concealed. The 
young lady turned to reply to some gallantry of 
the recruiting officer, and once more her eyes 
were fixed on mine. In another moment she was 
gone. I drew my head in hastily, Dung my hands 
before my face, to exclude all light; and again, in 
fancy, those beautiful eyes beamed brightly upon 
me. After a few minutes I looked up. Crowds of 
gay passengers still moved on the pavement below, 
and talked, and laughed, and looked, as they pass¬ 
ed me. Will she come again ? I took out my 
watch: it was only three o'clock. Again I glan¬ 
ced at the projecting wall, and I followed eagerly, 
each succeeding group, as they emerged from be¬ 
hind it. Many a voice deceived me as it approach¬ 
ed. Many a party turned the corner to disappoint 
me. Four o’clock: she will not come. I rose 
from the window ia despair. As I stood, the sound 
of a voice I had heard before arrested my atten¬ 
tion. There was a laugh, and a stamp, and a * 
jingling noise, and the end of a sword-scabbard 
pointed out beyond the wall. Did he come alone ? 
The little child ran forward ; the lady in grey put 
out a foot; and again the eyes from the pink bon¬ 
net sought the window. We blushed crimson. 
The young lady turned to her never-failing re¬ 
source, the recruiting officer. I darted forward, 
seized my hat, rushed down stairs, and followed 
her. They had reached the hair-dresser's shop, 
and they had stepped before it to examine some 
of his curiosities. The lady in grey took the little 
child by the hand, and walked on. The young 
lady prepared to follow her; but as she moved 


the Inn ; it was quite deserted. I neither stirred 
nor spoke, but I saw from her brightened color she 
was aware who stood beside her. She held a 
small nosegay in her hand. She began to pull to 
pieces the flowers which composed it, and she 
scattered the leaves upon the pavement. 1 stoop¬ 
ed to gather them. A carriage was in waiting at 
the end of the street; it drew up as the party ap¬ 
proached. A footman opened the door, and let 
down the steps, and the recruiting officer handed 
the ladies into it. He laid his arm upon the door, 
and stood and talked for some minutes. It was 
an open carriage; the young lady was leaning 
thoughtfully against one of the cushions. The 
officer talked longer; at length he bowed, and they 
drove away. I was standing before a druggist’s 
shop, supporting myself on the brass-railing that 
protected it. As tho carriage whirled rapidly past, 
I ventured one glance at the pink bonnet. Siic 
was still leaning back against the cushions, and 
the remains of the nosegay were beside her. As 
she passed, she extended the hand, whiter than 
snow, which held it, over the side of an open car¬ 
riage, pressed it for an instant to her breast, her 
lips, and dropped it gently at my feet. I started 

forward to receive the precious gift-” 

“ Oh ! don’t believe him,” cried my wife, inter¬ 
rupting me: “it is all a romance; it is indeed, I 

never looked—I never meant—I-” 

I interrupted her in my turn, and seizing the 
hand she extended in the energy of the moment, I 
pressed it, as she had done the nosegay she gave 
me. 

Curiosity and Cupid. 

BY CHARLES DIBDIX, THE YOUNGER. 

Curiosity, simple and young, 

Went carelessly singing one day ; 

A boy from a myrtle grove sprung, 

Who look’d like the brother of May. 

“ Ah ! where pretty urchin,” said she, 

11 With arch-looking eyes, do you rove ?” 

“ O, dear, pretty miss,” replied he, 

“ ’Tis a secret aspleasing as Love.” 

Cuiiosity would with him hie, 

His secret to win by the way; 

A small golden toy caught her eye, 

Conceal’d in his bosom that lay. 

She said, “ What is that, like a dart, 

You fear from your bosom to move T” 

Said he, “ ’Tib a charm for the heart— 

A secret as pleasing as Love.” 


Curiosity came, as they went, 

To where a fair youth lay asleep; 

Said the boy, “ To this bower I was sent”— 
Of course the nymph would have a peep. 


That instant her guide drew the dart, 

“ My secrets,” he cried, “you would prove ; 
And (while laughing, he aim’d at her heart,j 
You'll find them as teasing as Love.” 
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CHILDREN, Ac. 


Children. 

It if a mistaken notion that the feelings ofchil 
dren are not as acute as those of adults. In many 
instances they are more so; a child of much sen 
sibility suffers more than a man, because the lat¬ 
ter, from intercourse with the world, from the in 
ffuence of religion or philosophy, is rendered less 
sensitive or better able to keep his feelings under 
proper control; but the child, in the naked inno- 
cence of nature, influenced only by its sympa¬ 
thies and impulses, and ignorant of the world and 
of its learning, receives impressions of pain or 
pleasure so readily, that time frequently finds ‘ 
difficult to erase them. The pleasures of child¬ 
hood are rapturous enjoyments—ecstacies—felici 
ties: heaven appears to shine upon its joys >vith 
most radiant light. Kindness, gentleness, and 
love, are the ingredients of the atmosphere 
breathes. Its griefs are sorrowful pains—mise 
vies—agonies; the shadows of despair appear to 
shroud them in impenetrable darkness; unkind 
ness, disappointment, and regret, create the 
wretchedness of its existence. The child is in 
fluenced by the philosophy of the heart, not of th< 
mind ; and the former encourages the growth of| 
those feelings, which, until worldly knowledge, 
with all its selfishness, has taken possession of its 
nature, occasion his peculiar sensibility. 


Brute Strength. 

What constituted the superiority of the great 
heroes of antiquity,—and, I may say, the most 
heroic men of all times? Discover it—scrutinize 
it—analize it:—it’s mere brute strength! What 
made those great men great? Take them all 
from Hercules—or, if you place no credit in his 
fame, from Samson, whose feats are equally in 
credible—down to Shaw, the Life-guardsman:— 
’tis nothing but mere brute strength. Well, ha 
vingconsidered man in his physical condition, let 
us inquire into his moral state. First of all, it is 
easily proved that he is not a free agent; his own 
reason tells him that certain actions are destruc 
tive of his own happiness, and injurious to the 
welfare of the community; yet he commits those 
actions, and the world calls them crimes: he feels 
that there is an overpowering necessity at work 
that impels him to act; he acts accordingly, and 
that act is either criminal in itself, or leads to 
crime. Nothing he does proceeds from his will: 
all his actions are the result of necessity. I will 
prove this:—a rich man travels along a road,— 
behind him is a poor man; the poor man thinks 
that, if be had the rich man’s wealth he should be 
free from hunger and poverty. He cannot resist 
auch thoughts: he sees the rich man in a lonely 
place, secure from every kind of observation, and 
lie feels convinced that be could easily deprive 
him of his wealth: he cannot help feeling that 
conviction. The poor man robs the rich man : he 
is obliged to do so. The poor man then thinks 
that he should be more secure from punishment 
if the rich man was dead; or, the rich man strug¬ 
gles to preserve his property, and the poor man, 
to obtain it, makes use of violence. The poor 
man murders the rich man, and buries the body 
in the earth. Necessity compelled the poor man 


to become a murderer, and necessity compelled 
the rich man to be murdered. But trace any cause 
up to its effect, and the result will be the same. 
Fate is omnipotent, and inclination is its slave. 


Tbe Waltz. 

As many of the retired matrons of this city, un¬ 
skilful in ‘gestic lore,’ are doubtless ignorant of 
the movements and figures of this modest exhibi¬ 
tion, I will endeavor to give some account of it in 
order that they may learn what odd capers their 
daughters sometimes cut when from under their 
guardian wings. On a signal being given by the 
music, the gentleman seizes the lady round her 
waist; the lady, scorning to be outdone in cour¬ 
tesy, very politely takes the gentleman roued the 
neck with one arm resting against his shoulder to 
prevent encroachments. Away then they go, 
about and about— 4 About what, sir?’ About the 
room, madam, to be sure. The whole economy 
of this dance consists in turning round and round 
the room in a certain measured step, and it is truly 
astonishing that this continued revolution does not 
set all their heads swimming like a top; but I have 
been positively assured that it only occasions a 
gentle sensation which is marvellously agreeable. 

In the course of this circumnavigation, the dan¬ 
cers, in order to give the charm of variety, are 
continually changing their relative situations— 
now the gentleman, meaning no harm in the 
world, I assure you, madam, carelessly flings his 
arm about the lady’s neck, with an air of celestial 
impudence ; and anon, the lady, meaning as little 
harm as the gentleman, takes him round the waist 
with most ingenious, modest languishment, to the 
great delight of numerous spectators and amateurs, 
who generally form a ring, as the mob do about a 
pair of amazons pulling caps, or a couple of mas¬ 
tiffs. After continuing this divine interchange of 
hands, arms, et cetera, for half an hour or so, the 
lady begins to tire, 'and with eyes up-raised/ in 
most bewitching langonr, petitions her partner for 
a little more support. This is almost given with¬ 
out hesitation. The lady leans gently on bis 
shoulder ; their arms entwine in athousand sedu¬ 
cing mischievous curves*—don’t be alarmed, ma¬ 
dam—closer and closer they approach each other, 
and in conclusion, the parties being overcome 
with ecstatic fatigue, the lady seems almost sink¬ 
ing into the gentleman’s arms, and then—— 
Well, sir, what then?’ Lord! madam, how 
should I know ?—Washington Irving. 


Excuse for Sadness. 

Chide not, beloved, if oft with Tbee 
I feel not rapture wholly; 

For aye, the heart that’s fill’d with love. 
Runs o’er in melancholy. 

To streams that glide in noon, the shade 
From summer skies is given ; 

So, if my breast reflects the cloud, 

'Tis but the cloud of Heaven! 

Thine image glass’d within my soul 
So well the mirror keepetb, 

That, chide me not, if with the light 
The shadow also sleepetb.— 
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I. 

Rich glory bath the past: 

The things which have been, but which now are 
not— 

Though night is o’er them cast, 

Yet it is well that all is not forgot! 

In the long line of Empire’s onward tread, 

The present will be post, with its remember’d dead! 
ii. 

Greece—brilliant is thine air! 

It was a chosen spot, the Muses seat*. 

The human form was fair, 

Perfection of all grace, divinely sweet! 

Why didst thou tear thyself from glory's arms. 
Was virtue evil, and hath slavery charms t— 
hi. 

The good have wept for thee! 

For there was genius in its loftiest mould: 

Conceptions pure and free ! 

The spirits of earth’s chosen were not sold, 

For ye were not corrupted; such a state. 

May more than mock man’s now too common fate. 

IV. 

Darkness is still thy blight, 

Italia, once the chosen of the earth !— 

Thou’rt doubly wrapp’d in night— 
Monk’s and the curse of King’s, have still their 
birth, 

Where all Perfection should with Freedom dwell. 
Why did they make thy sunny clime a hell ? 

v. 

Down withth* oppressor’s power: 

Old Cato stands your bright exemplar still: 

Have ye forgot the hour, 

Upon the crimson’d field of Moskwa’s hill ? 
Where isRienzi?*—Silvio t still can bear, 

Was man ordain’d a slave, as dogs a collar wear ? 

VI. 

lineage of Brutus wake! 

The echo of two thousand years has tongue, 

And should your spirits shake! 

It is the knell of glory heard among 
Your gorgeous ruins! Have they stood in vain? 
Up—from decay draw life —each Roman break his 
chain. 


VII. 

We turn to France and weep : 

Weep, that “ the bravest of the brave” are slaves: 
Oh, Liberty why sleep ! 

Why mourn in ashes round thy Children’s graves? 
But thou wilt wake—the cloud is in the sky, 
Betokening the storm—the thunder which is nigh! 


* Rienzi—called the last of the Romans in the 
same sense in which, Philopoemon is called the 
last of the Greeks. 

t Silvio Pellico—author of Euphemio of Messi¬ 
na, and a very interesting history of his own life. 
Confined ten years, in an Austrian dungeon—a 
maityrto Freedom. 


vm. 

He sleeps upon the rock: 

" The child of destiny ”—the heir of fame! 

Whose whisper was a shock: 

Whose right-arm smote, as smites the lightning 
fame; 

Prostrating Kingdoms—thou shouldst have his 
bones, 

They yet may be thy signal—Europe watch thy 
thrones! 


IX. 

Spain, who can weep for thee 1 
Thou hadst thy day—but thou wast cheated too; 
The guerilla’s free, 

All others slaves, where Palafox was true!— 
Beautiful clime, tby curse is Priesthood’s band, 

A living leprosy, spread round the land! 

x. 

Turn to the rocky steep, 

Where Liberty enhances human worth— 

And will when we’re asleep— 

Turn to the hour, when nation’s had their birth, 
Where Nature rises in her loftiest pride, 

As if to be the home, where Freedom should reside. 

Where oloud-capt mountain peaks arise, 

And broad and rapid rivers flow; 

Where beautiful are Autumn’s skies. 

And pure the evening West winds blow; 

There is a land from sea to sea, 

Home of the mighty and the free : 

Here patriot sires their laurels won. 

And first" the Stars and Stripes” unfurl’d— 
They fixed her empire and her home, 

The last bright hope of all the world!— 

: When clouds and darkness rested on thee, 

When England’s monarch would have won thee, 
To take from man what makes his worth, 

The heaven-born right of free-born birth—, 

To lead thee as a slave is led, 

To bew their wood, and draw their water— 

Our fathers rais’d thee from thy gory bed, 

Ainid the battle’s ruin, smoke and slaughter, 

And made thee what thou art,fair Freedom’s cho¬ 
sen daughter! 

The Bewildered Wife. 

BT JOHN H. HEWETT, KSQ. 

Come, take the gentle harp of sorrow, 

I’ll lean it on my beating breast, 

Perhaps my lips may smile to-morrow, 

And all my fears be lull’d to rest. 

Where yonder palm its leaf uncloses, 

And spreads it to the dewy shower, 

111 strew for him the bed of roses, 

Of jessamine I’ll make his bower. 

Come, then, my harp—still wrapt in sadness, 
Death long hath clung around tby strings! 
Oh, breathe thy wonted notes of gladness, 
And give my song celestial wings! 


The warlike theme with hurried numbers, 
When rolling thunders shake the spheres, 
The loye that lulls to gentle slumbers 
The heart, with all its doubts and fears 
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Tho’ pensive ye may deem my brow, 
I have within a joy, 

A pleasure passing outward show, 
Which world’s could never buy ; 
Think not because I am not gay, 
That sorrow’s cares are mine, 

The clouds of grief have darkest sway, 
Where joy was wont to shine. 


No transient sunbeams may be mine, 
But on my pathway glow, 

The joys of brightest ray divine, 
From whence true pleasures flow: 
Is lasting happiness thy aim ? 

One path alone is giv’n, 

That path begins in early fame, 

And ends in hope of heav’n. 
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MONKEY AND CROW. 
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Monkey u4 Crow. 

In the jungles about the neighborhood of Tilli- 
cherry, in India, there is a large species of mon¬ 
key, frequently tamed by the natives; and at a 
village a short distance from this celebrated sea¬ 
port, we had an evidence of the remarkable saga¬ 
city of this animal. A few yards from the house 
of the person to whom it belonged, a thick pole, at 
least thirty feet high, bad been fixed into the 
earth, round which was an iron ring, and to this 
was attached a strong chain of considerable 
length, fastened to a collar round the monkey’s 
neck. The ring being loose, it easily slid up the 
pole, when lie ascended or descended. He was 
in the habit of taking his station at the top of the 
bamboo, where he seemed perched as if to enjoy 
the beauties of the prospect around him; this was 
really striking. The crows, which in India are 
very abundant and singularly audacious, taking 
advantage of his elevated position, had been in 
the daily habit of robbing him of his food, which 
was placed every morning and evening at the foot 
of the pole. To this he had vainly expressed his 
dislike, by chattering, and other indications of his 
displeasure equally ineffectual; nothing that he 
could do was of any avail to scare away these un¬ 
welcome intruders upon his repasts. He tried 
various modes to banish them, but they continued 
their periodical depredations. Finding that he | 
was perfectly unheeded, he adopted a plan of re¬ 
tribution as effectual as it was ingenious. 

One morning, when his tormentors had been 
^ particularly troublesome, he appeared as if seri¬ 
ously indisposed: he closed his eyes, drdfcped his ! 
head, and exhibited various other symptoms of: 
severe suffering. No sooner were his ordinary 
rations placed at the foot of the bamboo, than the 
crows, watching their opportunity, descended in | 
great numbers, and, according to their usual 1 
practice, began to demolish his provisions. The 
monkey now began to slide down tbo pole by { 
slow degrees, as if the effort were painful to him, j 
and as if so overcome by indisposition that his re¬ 
maining strength was scarcely equal to such exer¬ 
tion. When he reached the ground, he rolled 
about for some time, seeming in great agony, nntil 
he found himself close by the vessel employed to 
contain his food, which the crows had by this 
time well nigh devoured. There was still, how¬ 
ever, some remaining, which a solitary bird, em¬ 
boldened by the apparent indisposition of the 
monkey, advanced to seize. The wily creature 
was at this time lying in a state of apparent insen¬ 
sibility at the foot of the pole, and close by the pan. 
The moment the crow stretched out its head, and 
ere it could secure a mouthful of the interdicted 
food, the watchful avenger seized the depredator 
by the neck with the rapidity of thought, and se¬ 
cured it from doing further mischief. He noyv 
began to chatter and grin with every expression of 
gratified triumph, while the crows flew around, 
cawing in boisterous chime, as if deprecating the 
chastisement about to be inflicted upon their cap¬ 
tive companion. The monkey continued for a 
while to chatter and grin in triumphant mockery 
of their distress; he then deliberately placed the 
captive crow between his knees, and began to 


pluck it with the most humorous gravity. Whea 
he had completely stripped it, except the large 
feathers in the pinions and tail, he flung it into 
the air as high as his strength would permit, and, 
after flapping its wings for a few seconds, it fell 
on the ground with a stunning shock. The other 
crows, which bad been fortunate enough to es¬ 
cape a similar castigation, now surrounded it, and 
immediately pecked it to death. The expression 
of joy on the animal's countenance was altogether 
indescribable; and he had no sooner seen this 
ample retribution dealt to the purloiner of his re¬ 
past, than he ascended the bamboo to enjoy a 
quiet repose. The next time his fond was brought, 
not a single crow approached it; and I dare say 
that, thenceforward, he was never again molested 
by those voracious intruders. 


Activity of Mtad. 

We are all (says Sir James Mackintosh in a 
letter to the Rev. Robert Hall) accustomed to. 
contemplate with pleasure the suspension of the 
ordinary operations of the understanding in sleep, 
and to be even amused by its nightly wanderings 
from its course in dreams. From the command¬ 
ing eminence which you have gained, you will 
gradually familiarize your mind, to consider its 
other aberrations as only more rare than sleep or 
dreams; and in process of time they will cease to 
appear to you much more horrible. You will 
thus be delivered from that constant dread, which 
so often brings on the very evil dieaded; and 
which, as it clouds the whole of human life, is 
itself a greater calamity than any temporary dis¬ 
ease. Some dread of this sort darkened the days of 
Johnson; and the fears of Rousseau seem to have 
constantly realized themselves. But whoever lias 
brought himself to consider a disease of the brain 
as differing only in degree from a disease of the 
lungs, has robbed it of that mysterious horror, 
which forms its chief malignity. If he were to do 
this by undervaluing intellect, he would indeed 
gain only a low quiet at the expense of mental 
dignity. But you do it by feeling the superiority 
of a moral nature over intellect itself. All your 
happiness has arisen from your love and pursuit 
of excellence. Disappointed in the pursuit of 
union with real or supposed excellence of a limited 
sort, you sought refuge in the contemplation of 
the Supreme Excellence. But, by the conflict of 
both, your mind was torn in pieces; and even your 
most powerful understanding was unable to resist 
the force of your still more powerful moral feel¬ 
ings. The remedy is prescribed by the plainest 
maxims of duty. You must act: inactive con¬ 
templation is a dangerous condition for minds of 
profound moral sensibility. We are not to dream 
away our lives in the contemplation of distant or 
imaginary perfection. We are to act in an im¬ 
perfect and corrupt world; and we must only 
contemplate perfection enough to ennoble oor 
natures, but not to make us dissatisfied and dis¬ 
gusted with these faint approaches to that perfec¬ 
tion, which it would be the nhture of a brute or a 
demon to despise. It is for this reason that I ex¬ 
hort you to literary activity. * * * * 

• • * » * • 
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